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EDITORS'  PREFACE. 

Theology  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  recent 
years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up, 
fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.  This  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library 
of  Theological  Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it 
It  has  also  made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now 
to  secure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  di£ferent  depart* 
ments  of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological  inquiry  up  to 
date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will  give  the  history 
and  literature  of  each  department,  as  well  as  of  Theology 
as  a  whole. 

The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text-Books 
for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  compact* 
ness  of  statement.    At  the  same  time,  they  have  in  view 
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that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other  depart- 
ments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic  and  thor- 
ough exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Technical  matters 
will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attractive  as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessionaL  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the  questions 
which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  different  departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation  in 
the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi- 
cate the  way  for  further  progress. 

CHARLES  A.  BRIGGS. 
STEWART  D.  F.  SALMONIX 
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PREFACE 

The  scope  of  the  present  volume  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  its  title.     It  has  been  my  endeavor  in  writing  a 
history  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age  to  treat  the 
theme  as  a  unit,  and  to  trace  the  development  so  far  as 
possible  in  its  totality.     The  volume  necessarily  contains 
much  that  falls  properly  within  the  province  of  special 
works  upon  New  Testament  literature,  exegesis,  or  the- 
ology ;  for  the  Apostolic  Age  is  the  age  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  pages  of  the  latter  are  found  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  leading  actors  in  the  history. 
But  it  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  subordinate  all  such 
special  subjects  to  the  common  end,  and  to  deal  with 
them  only  in  so  far  as  they  constitute  a  vital  part  of  the 
larger  whole.     This  aim,  I  hope,  will  serve  to  explain  the 
arrangement  and  to  some  extent  the  selection  of  material. 
At  the  same   time,  there  are  some  matters,  not  vitally 
connected  with  the  development  as  a  whole,  a  discussion 
of  which  is  looked  for  in  a  work  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
and  which  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty,  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  series  of  which  this  book  forms  a  part, 
to  neglect  altogether ;  and  so  in  the  selection  of  material 
I  have  departed  occasionally  from  my  own  ideal.     But 
even  in  such  cases  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  the 
main  subject  well  to  the  fore,  and  to  let  it  control  the 
entire  treatment. 

Many  of  the  questions  discussed  in  this  volume  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  for  generations,  and  the 
most  various  positions  have  of  course  had  their  champions* 
To  state  and  endeavor  to  refute  all  such  divergent  views 
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woiild  have  been  neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  and 
the  temptation  to  enter  into  extended  controversy  which 
presented  itself  at  many  points  has  been  strenuously 
resisted.  My  aim  throughout  has  been  positive  and  not 
negative,  constructive  and  not  destructive. 

Where  the  literature  is  so  voluminous,  and  where  so 
many  of  the  results  of  modern  scholarship  have  long  been 
common  property,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  or  even  esti- 
mate my  indebtedness  to  others.  But  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  among  all  the  admirable  books  dealing 
with  the  Apostolic  Age  as  a  whole,  or  with  one  or  another 
phase  of  it,  I  have  found  the  great  work  of  Weizsacker 
(Da«  apostolische  Zeitalter  der  christlichen  Kirche)^  in 
spite  of  many  radical  and  far-reaching  diflFerences  between 
his  conclusions  and  my  own,  most  helpful  and  suggestive. 
The  two  well-known  books  of  my  friend.  Professor  Ram- 
say (7%e  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  St.  Paul^  the 
Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen^ ^  have  been  found  espe- 
cially valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  travels 
of  Paul.  The  recent  monumental  work  on  the  chronology 
of  early  Christian  literature  (Die  fJhronologie  der  alt- 
christlichen  Litteratur  bis  EiLsebiuSj  Erster  Band)  by  my 
honored  teacher.  Professor  Harnack,  in  which  he  discusses, 
with  his  characteristic  thoroughness  and  candor,  some  of 
the  literary  questions  that  have  received  attention  in  this 
volume,  came  into  my  hands  after  my  own  book  was  in 
press  and  too  late  to  be  utilized  in  any  way.  This  is  the 
less  to  be  regretted,  as  I  find  myself,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
in  general  agreement  with  Harnack  in  most  of  the  mat- 
ters upon  which  he  touches ;  as  for  instance  in  the  chro- 
nology of  Paul's  life,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  general  estimate  of 
the  pastoral  Epistles,  in  the  conviction  that  Second  Peter 
is  the  only  really  pseudonymous  work  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Acts  as  based  in 
the  main  upon  trustworthy  sources.     On  the  other  hand, 
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where  Harnack's  views  differ  from  those  presented  in  this 
volume,  —  as  for  instance,  his  acceptance  of  the  North 
Galatian  theory,  and  of  the  second  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
and  his  rejection  of  the  Ephesian  residence  of  the  Apos- 
tle John,  —  I  find  no  reason,  after  a  careful  study  of  his 
arguments,  to  modify  the  conclusion  which  I  have  already 
expressed. 

To  my  colleagues  in  the  Faculty  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  especially  to  Professor  Francis  Brown,  D.D., 
and  to  the  librarian  of  the  Seminary,  the  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Gillett,  I  desire  finally  to  express  my  hearty  and  affec- 
tionate thanks  for  the  generous  assistance  they  have 
rendered  me  in  many  ways. 

ARTHUR  CUSHMAN  McGIFFERT. 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 
April  15, 1897. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ^ 

In  attempting  to  explain  historically  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  two  factors : 
on  the  one  hand,  Judaism,  in  the  midst  of  which  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  born  and  bred,  and  whose  influence  he  felt 
throughout  his  life;  on  the  other  hand,  his  own  unique 
religious  personality. 

1.  Judaism' 

All-controlling  in  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  the 
Jews  was  their  consciousness  of  standing  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  Covenant  God  of  Israel^  Though  he  was 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  the  world,  he  was  believed, 
not  by  the  prophets  alone,  but  by  the  people  in  general, 

1  It  is  impossible  in  a  Tolnme  on  the  apostolic  age  to  discuss  in  any  ade- 
quate and  thoroughgoing  way  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  The  chap- 
ter is  intended  solely  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  which  follows,  and 
it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  contine  myself  exclusively  to  those  features  in 
Judaism  and  in  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  which  seem  to  me  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  rise  and  early  development  of  Christianity,  and  to 
treat  them  in  as  summary  a  manner  as  possible.  A  complete  picture  would 
of  course  contain  much,  both  in  the  first  and  third  sections,  at  which  I  have 
not  even  hinted. 

2  See  Schiirer :  Geschichte  des  ji'tdUchen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi 
(Kng.  Trans.,  A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ)  \ 
Wellhausen:  Israelitische  undjUdischc  Geschichte ;  Toy:  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity ;  Bruce:  Apologetics,  Bk.  II. ;  O.  Holtzmann :  Das  Ende  desjiidischen 
Staatswesens  und  die  Entstehung  des  Christenthums  (in  Stade*s  Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel ^  Bd.  II.) ;  also  Neutestamentliche  Z^itgeschichte. 
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2  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE 

graciously  to  have  chosen  from  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  children  of  Abraham  to  be  his  own  peculiar  pos- 
session, and  to  be  the  recipients  of  his  choicest  blessings. 
Tiiis  consciousness  of  national  election,  emphasized  even  by 
the  earlier  prophets,  and  growing  ever  more  vivid  since 
their  day,  made  it  impossible  for  a  true  Israelite  to  believe 
that  God  would  ever  forget  and  desert  his  people.  And 
yet  nothing  could  be  plainer  in  the  later  days  of  the  He- 
brew monarchy,  than  that  the  actual  condition  of  Israel 
was  far  from  what  might  be  expected  of  a  people  enjoying 
the  divine  care  and  protection.  Few  evidences  remained 
of  the  presence  and  favor  of  the  Almighty.  He  seemed 
utterly  to  have  forsaken  those  whom  he  had  once  so  sig- 
nally blessed.  But  the  true  Israelite  could  not  believe 
that  he  had  forsaken  them  forever.  It  must  be  that  in 
the  future,  if  not  now,  he  would  again  turn  his  face  in 
favor  upon  his  people  and  bestow  upon  them  in  abundant 
measure  the  blessings  so  long  withheld.  Thus  was  bom 
in  Israel  the  Messianic  hope,  the  hope  of  abetter,  brighter, 
happier,  and  more  glorious  future  for  the  Jewish  nation, 
a  hope  that  sustained  them  in  the  darkest  days  of  exile, 
growing  year  by  year  more  vivid  and  controlling. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  God  would  one  day  bless 
again  his  chosen  people.  Why  had  he  ever  neglected 
them  ?  The  answer  was  not  far  to  seek.  In  that  they 
found  it  and  gave  it  vigorous  utterance,  lay  the  great 
ethical  and  religious  service  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  to 
their  own  people  and  to  all  peoples.  The  God  of  Israel 
is  a  righteous  God,  and  he  cannot  bless  an  unrighteous 
nation.  He  has  chosen  Israel  and  entered  into  covenant 
with  his  elect  people,  but  he  has  covenanted  to  show  them 
favor  and  give  them  prosperity  only  on  condition  that  they 
faithfully  serve  and  worship  him.  Thus  is  explained 
abundantly  God's  desertion  of  his  people,  and  thus,  at 
the  same  time,  is  declared  the  condition  upon  which  alone 
God's  favor  can  be  regained.  It  is  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  national  consciousness 
of  God's  election  that  the  great  prophets,  even  in  the 
darkest  days  of  Israel's  history,  even  when  they  recognize 
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most  clearly  and  denounce  most  vigorously  the  national 
sins,  never  lose  faith  in  Israel  nor  falter  in  their  convic- 
tion that  tiie  nation  will  yet  repent  and  work  righteous- 
ness and  enjoy  the  promised  blessing. 

Out  of  the  experiences  of  the  exile  the  returning  Israel- 
ites brought  the  unalterable  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
preaching  of  the  great  prophets :  national  apostasy  result- 
ing in  national  disaster;  national  righteousness  securing 
divine  blessing  and  bringing  prosperity,  peace,  and  plenty. 
Apostasy  had  borne  its  legitimate  fruit;  the  people  were 
now  one  in  their  desire  to  promote  and  maintain  national 
righteousness.  But  righteousness  had  come  to  mean 
something  else  than  it  had  meant  to  the  prophets.  In 
post-exilic  Judaism,  it  was  God's  holiness  or  sanctity  that 
received  especial  emphasis.  It  was  his  separateness  from 
all  that  is  low  and  base,  and  his  transcendent  elevation 
above  things  of  sense,  that  seemed  particularly  to  charac- 
terize him  in  contrast  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  It 
was  under  the  influence  of  this  conception  of  God  that 
there  was  developed  the  Levitical  law  in  all  its  cere- 
monial and  ritual  completeness,  ^  a  law  which  gave 
clearest  utterance  to  the  national  belief  in  God's  sanctity, 
and  which  aimed  to  raise  the  national  life  above  all  that 
could  corrupt  and  degrade,  and  thus  to  make  the  people 
fit  for  God.  The  purity  aimed  at  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Levitical  rites  was  not  so  much  ethical  as  physical. 
Many  natural  objects  and  processes  were  regarded  as 
essentially  impure  and  as  defiling  in  their  influence,  quite 
independently  of  any  fault  or  sin  on  the  part  of  the  person 
affected.  The  result  was  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the 
great  moral  principles  of  human  life  under  the  pressure  of 
the  constant  and  anxious  care  required  to  maintain  cere- 
monial cleanness  and  to  restore  it  when  violated. 

The  law  accomplished  its  purpose  in  so  far  as  it  rendered 
apostasy  and  idolatry  practically  impossible  to  an  Israelite, 
and  created  a  nation  bent  above  all  else  on  showing  honor 
to  God  and  on  preserving  his  name  inviolate.  But  it 
secured  this  at  a  heavy  expense,  for  the  observance  of  the 
law  led  not  unnaturally  to  the  substitution  of  hard  and 
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cold  formalism  for  the  heart  service  of  the  prophets.  To 
the  Pharisees,  who  after  the  Maccabean  wars  were  the 
strictest  and  most  consistent  representatives  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit  of  the  age,  righteousness  meant  the  complete 
and  minute  performance  of  all  the  duties  prescribed  in  the 
law,  whether  in  the  written  Torah  or  in  the  great  body 
of  traditional  precepts  which  had  grown  up  about  it.  In 
that  law,  as  commonly  conceived,  the  moi*al  and  ceremo- 
nial elements  stood  on  one  plane.  The  distinction 
between  them  was  lost  sight  of.  The  universal  moral 
law  as  such  did  not  enter  into  consideration.  Its  most 
sacred  obligations  were  binding  only  because  they  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  national  code ;  and  that  code  embraced 
a  far  larger  body  of  ritual  than  of  ethical  requirements. 
The  obligation  to  be  helpful,  merciful,  and  charitable 
was,  to  be  sure,  always  recognized,  but  if  the  exercise  of 
charity  and  mercy,  or  the  performance  of  acts  prompted 
by  filial  and  fraternal  devotion,  involved  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  innumerable  prescriptions  touching  Sabbath 
observance,  purification,  fasting,  or  tithing,  it  must  be 
dispensed  with.  Th^etter  of  the  law,  even  in  its  small- 
est and  most  trivial  enactments,  must  be  obeyed  at  all 
hazards.  And  this  minute  and  literal  observance  of  the 
entire  law  was  not  left  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  alone; 
it  was  demanded  of  all  the  people,  and  the  demand  was 
very  generally  met.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  All  zeal  for 
education  in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  synagogue 
aimed  at  making  the  whole  people  a  people  of  the  law. 
The  common  man  was  to  know  what  the  law  commanded, 
and  not  only  to  know,  but  to  do  it.  His  whole  life  was 
to  be  ruled  according  to  the  norm  of  law ;  obedience  thereto 
was  to  become  a  fixed  custom,  and  departure  therefrom  an 
inward  impossibility.  On  the  whole,  this  object  was  to  a 
great  degree  attained.  So  faithfully  did  most  of  tlie  Jews 
adhere  to  their  law,  that  they  willingly  incurred  even  tort- 
ure and  death  itself  in  consequence."^ 

Along  with  this  change  in  the  conception  of  righteous- 
ness went  also  a  change  in  the  idea  of  the  covenant  which 

1  Schiirer,  I.e.  II.  S.  387  (Eng.  Trans.,  Div.  II.  Vol.  II.  p.  90). 
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God  had  entered  into  with  his  chosen  people.  It  was 
now  more  and  more  widely  conceived  in  a  commercial 
sense,  as  a  mutual  agreement  by  which  both  the  contract- 
ing parties  were  legally  bound :  the  nation  to  observe  the 
law  given  by  God ;  God  to  pay  the  promised  recompense 
in  proportion  to  its  performances. 

But  not  only  had  the  religious  and  ethical  ideals  of  the 
Jews  undergone  a  modification,  the  hopes  which  they  had 
inherited  from  the  days  of  the  prophets,  and  which  consti- 
tuted an  ever  more  prominent  element  in  their  thinking, 
likewise  experienced  a  manifold  development.  These 
hopes  found  expression,  from  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  on,  in  numerous  apocalyptic  works,  in  which  the 
era  of  future  blessedness  is  pictured  in  all  sorts  of  forms 
and  colors.  The  appearance  of  these  works  is  an  index 
of  the  tendency  of  the  times.  The  thinking  of  the  Jews 
was  centring  more  and  more  in  the  future,  and  was  tak- 
ing on  an  increasingly  eschatological  character.^ 

But  of  still  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  their 
thought  was  concerning  itself  to  a  degree  not  true  before 
with  the  future  of  the  individual  %nd  with  his  relation 
to  the  Messianic  age.  In  earlier  centuries  the  prophetic 
hope  of  a  better  time  to  come  had  reference  only  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  pious  Israelite  looked  to  the 
present  for  his  personal  reward,  finding  it  in  health,  in 
happiness,  and  in  long  life.  In  the  future  he  saw  Israel 
glorious,  but  he  did  not  think  of  himself  as  personally 
participating  in  that  glory.  But  in  the  period  succeed- 
ing the  exile,  under  the  pressure  of  present  misfortune, 
the  desire  arose  of  sharing  in  the  promised  blessings  which 
were  ere  long  to  be  poured  out  upon  God's  people.  The 
result  was  the  development  of  a  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  pious  Israelites,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
felicity  of  the  Messianic  age.  And  with  the  belief  in  a 
resurrection  went  naturally,  hand  in  hand,  the  expecta- 

1  Upon  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  Jews  in  the  centuries  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  coming  of  Christ  see,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  referred 
to,  Baldensperger :  Das  Selbsthewusstsein  Jetnt  im  Lichte  der  Messianischen 
Hoffnungen  seiner  Zeit,  Erster  Theil,  Die  Messianischen  Hoffnungen  des 
Jodenthums ;  and  Briggs :  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  Chap.  I. 
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tion  of  a  judgment,  by  which  should  be  determined  the 
future  of  each  individual ;  by  which  it  should  be  deter- 
mined whether  he  was  to  have  a  part  in  the  coming  pros- 
perity. For  wicked  Israelites  there  was  no  hope.  The 
people  at  large  had  become  so  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  righteousness,  that  the  unrighteous  Jew  was 
generally  regarded  as  no  better  than  a  Gentile,  and  as 
without  hope  for  the  future.  The  thought  of  some  did 
not  go  beyond  this.  It  was  enough  that  the  unworthy 
should  be  excluded  from  the  felicity  of  the  faithful.  But 
the  belief  became  increasingly  common  that  there  would 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  of  the  good,  and 
that  the  former  would  suffer  the  penalty  for  their  sins  in 
the  fires  of  Gehenna. 

But  this  growing  emphasis  upon  the  individual's  rela- 
tion to  the  future  meant,  of  coui-se,  a  growing  emphasis 
upon  the  connection  between  reward  and  performance. 
If  his  participation  in  the  coming  blessings  depended  upon 
his  own  conduct,  then  there  was  additional  reason  for 
keeping  the  law  in  all  its  strictness ;  not  in  order  to  show 
his  gratitude  and  det^otion  to  God ;  not  because  he  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  after  righteousness;  not  even,  as  in 
earlier  days,  with  the  patriotic  and,  in  part  at  least,  un- 
selfish desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  to  hasten  the  consummation  of  its  hopes,  — 
but  in  order  to  win  for  himself  the  promised  reward. 
Righteousness  in  order  to  future  happiness  now  became 
more  and  more  generally  the  watchword  of  believing 
Israelites,  and  the  commercial  idea  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  his  people  had  full  scope  to  work  out 
to  the  uttermost  its  baleful  effects.  It  is  clear  that  the 
observance  of  the  law  must  become  increasingly  a  matter 
of  pure  calculation ;  not  how  much  can  I  do  for  the  God 
that  loves  me  and  has  so  signally  blessed  me,  but  how 
little  may  I  do  and  yet  secure  the  reward  I  seek.  The 
controlling  conception  is  that  of  creditor  and  debtor,  and 
the  inevitable  tendency  is  for  the  debtor  to  regard  his 
creditor  not  with  love  and  devotion,  but  with  fear,  and 
almost  repulsion;  to  push  him  as  far  away  as  possible. 
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and  to  pay  him  only  so  much  as  may  be  exacted.^  This 
spirit  was  of  course  not  absolutely  universal  in  the  Juda- 
ism of  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing.  There 
were  undoubtedly  many  who  were  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  their  effort  to  serve  God,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
reward,  but  because  of  their  love  for  him  and  their  innate 
desire  to  do  his  will.  But  they  were  certainly  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule;  and  even  such  faithful  souls  found 
commonly  in  the  observance  of  the  law  the  only  expres- 
sion for  their  devotion.* 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  future  happiness  and  bless- 
edness for  which  all  pious  Israelites  were  looking,  opinions 
differed  more  or  less  widely;  but  all  agreed  that  the  bless- 
ings were  to  be  national  blessings,  that  God  was  to  estab- 
lish his  kingdom,  and  that  in  that  kingdom,  and  in  it 
alone,  the  promised  felicity  was  to  be  realized.*  That 
felicity  was  pictured  in  the  most  glowing  colors  by  the 
apocalyi)tic  writers  of  the  period  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. Not  only  were  the  Jews  to  be  freed  from  all  foreign 
domination  and  to  be  raised  to  a  position  of  supremacy 
over  all  the  earth,  the  Messianic  age,  the  age  of  the  king- 
dom, was  to  be  a  period  of  unexampled  fruitfulness,  of 
unmeasured  health  and  prosperity,  of  unbroken  peace  and 
joy.  But  more  than  that,  it  was  to  be  a  time  of  perfect 
holiness  and  righteousness,  when  law  and  temple  service 
should  be  observed  with  scrupulous  and  unvarying  exact- 
ness, and  all  should  be  pure  and  upright  in  God's  sight. 
Upon  this  feature  of  the  coming  kingdom  the  greatest 
stress  was  naturally  laid,  and  it  was  widely  believed  that 

1  This  tendency  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  efforts  of  the  scribes  to  make  the 
obserrance  of  the  law  easier,  without  neglecting  or  violating  its  letter. 

2  Not  a  few  passages  in  Jewish  literature  show  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
law,  in  spite  of  the  formalism  to  which  its  observance  led  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  general,  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  many  devout  souls 
and  to  nourish  a  profound  type  of  piety.  Compare,  e.g.y  Psa.  1.,  xix.,  cxix. 
For  an  admirable  though  somewhat  one-sided  presentation  of  the  religions 
valne  of  the  law,  see  Montefiore's  Hibbert  Lectures  (1892)  on  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religions t  as  illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews, 
especially  Lect.  IX. 

*  Other  peoples  might  sometimes  be  thought  of  as  sharing  in  the  national 
felicity,  but  only  as  they  recognized  the  Grod  of  Israel  and  observed  his  law  and 
became  incorporated  into  the  elect  race. 
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such  perfect  and  permanent  holiness  would  be  secured 
through  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  who  would  then 
be  poured  out  upon  the  faithful  and  would  guide  and  con- 
trol all  their  activities.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  is 
represented  in  many  Jewish  writings  as  a  characteristic 
mark  of  the  Messianic  age,  which  was  thus  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  present  aeon  with  its  merely  human 
powers  and  energies. 

The  anticipation  of  the  coming  era  of  blessedness  fre- 
quently included  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  who  should 
lead  God's  chosen  people  to  victory  and  bear  rule  in  the 
consummated  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  that  expecta- 
tion was  not  universal  and  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the 
original  Messianic  hope.  Some  of  those  that  dwell  most 
upon  the  approaching  period  of  felicity  are  entirely  silent 
respecting  a  Messiah.  All  agreed  that  the  kingdom  was 
to  be  God's  kingdom,  and  that  his  authority  would  be 
supreme ;  and  consequently  it  was  possible  to  think  of  it 
without  any  other  head  than  Jehovah  himself,  and  of  its 
establishment  by  his  own  hand  without  the  agency  of 
another.  And  yet  during  the  century,  or  century  and  a 
half,  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  conception  of  a  Messiah,  and  the  anticipation  of 
his  coming,  were  growing  more  and  more  common.  The 
earlier  Sibylline  Oracles,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  all  refer  to  the  advent  of  a  Messianic 
king,  and  many  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  in  Josephus 
indicate  the  general  prevalence  of  the  idea.^ 

1  By  those  who  thus  looked  for  the  coming  of  a  personal  Messiah,  it  was 
commonly  supposed  that  he  would  be,  not  a  divine,  but  a  human  being;  in 
constitution  a  man,  but  a  man  endowed  by  God  (or  by  the  Holy  Ghost  accord- 
ing to  the  Psalter  of  Solomon)  with  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  which 
should  fit  him  to  lead  God's  chosen  people  to  victory,  and  to  rule  his  kingdom 
in  wisdom,  holiness,  and  righteousness. 

The  idea  of  the  Messiah's  pre-existence  was  not  wholly  unknown ;  and 
though  by  most  he  was  regarded  as  a  mere  man,  l)orn  like  other  men,  and 
passing  through  the  same  stages  of  development  with  them,  he  was  by  some 
invested  with  supernatural  features  which  raised  him  above  the  level  of  ordi- 
nary humanity.  Still  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  tendency  among  the 
Jews  to  attribute  pre-existence  to  all  things  that  had  religious  worth,  as  for 
instance  to  the  Torah,  to  the  temple,  and  to  Jerusalem,  and,  therefore,  the 
ascription  of  pre-existence  to  the  Messiah  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
ascription  to  him  of  divinity  in  any  sense.    The  basis  of  the  idea  of  the  Mes- 
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At  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era  the  belief  was  wide- 
spread that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  and  that  the  long-expected  consum- 
mation was  near  at  hand.  The  troublous  times  in  which 
the  Jews  had  been  living  since  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of 
the  great  crisis  when  judgment  should  be  passed  upon  all 
the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  the  oppressed  children  of  God 
be  released  from  their  long  bondage.  Though  there  were 
still  some  unrighteous  Jews  that  did  not  *fear  God  and 
obey  his  commands,  yet  on  the  whole  his  law  was  observed 
with  remarkable  punctiliousness  by  tlie  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  felt  that  God  could  not  long  leave  the 
national  virtue  unrewarded,  could  not  long  withhold 
the  promised  peace  and  blessedness.  The  Assumption 
of  Moses,  a  work  written  about  this  time,  represente  the 
kingdom  as  just  on  the  eve  of  establishment,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  numerous  signs  which  were  heralding 
its  coming.  We  learn  also  from  Josephus,  that  many 
pretended  Messiahs  appeared  during  this  period,  and 
succeeded  in  leading  multitudes  away  after  them.  Evi- 
dently the  hope  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  was  very  widespread,  and  the  people  at  large 
were  all  expectancy. 

2.  John  the  Baptist 

Just  at  this  juncture,  John  the  Baptist  began  his  preach- 
ing. Of  the  early  life  of  John  we  know  practically  noth- 
ing.^ He  appeared  suddenly  from  the  wilderness,  in  the 
garb  of  an  ascetic,  announcing  the  immediate  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  summoning  his  countrymen  to 

siah's  pre-«xistence  may  be  found  in  Micah  v.  2,  which  can  easily  bear  that 
interpretation,  and  in  Daniel  vii.  l.'^14,  where  it  is  necessary  only  to  inter- 
pret **  Son  of  Man"  as  referring  to  the  Messiah,  in  order  to  get  his  pre- 
existence,  and  thus  the  Book  of  Enoch  actually  does  Interpret  the  phrase. 
On  the  idea  of  pre-existence,  see  especially  Hariiaek,  Dogmenffeschichte,  3te 
Auflage,  I.  S.  755  sq. 

1  Luke,  after  speaking  of  John's  birth,  says  only  that  "  the  child  grew  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  shewing  unto 
Israel "  (Luke  i.  80). 
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repentance.  The  burden  of  his  preaching  was  judgment. 
If  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  the  expected  judgment 
must  be  impending,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  repentance 
unto  the  remission  of  sins.  It  is  fully  in  accord  with  his 
character,  as  revealed  in  his  ascetic  mode  of  life,  that  his 
thought  dwells  rather  upon  the  obligation  entailed  by  the 
approach  of  the  kingdom  than  upon  the  blessings  involved 
in  it,  that  he  feels  himself  called  to  warn  rather  than  to 
cheer  and  comfort. 

But  John  did  not  content  himself  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  and  with  the  preach- 
ing of  repentance.  According  to  the  testimony  of  all  our 
Gospels,  he  also  foretold  the  advent  of  the  Messiah;  for 
none  other  than  the  Messiah  can  be  referred  to  "in  the 
words:  "There  cometh  one  that  is  mightier  than  I,  the 
latehet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose.  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire; 
whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  thoroughly  to  cleanse  his  thresh- 
ing-floor, and  to  gather  the  wheat  into  his  garner ;  but  the 
chaff  he  will  bum  uj)  with  unquenchable  fire."^  The 
imagery  is  suggested  by  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  the  only 
advance  upon  them  lying  in  the  fact  that  John  represents 
the  judgment  as  conducted  by  the  Messiah  instead  of  by 
God  hinaself ;  but  in  this  he  only  reproduced  an  opinion 
that  was  doubtless  common  in  his  day.^  In  fact,  his 
thought  respecting  the  Messiah  and  his  work  moved 
wholly  along  traditional  lines.  His  conceptions  were 
based  apparently  not  upon  a  special  revelation  of  his 
own,  received  directly  from  God,  nor  upon  any  personal 
knowledge  that  he  had  of  Jesus.  How  different  indeed 
his  idea  of  the  Messiah's  work  was  from  Christ's  idea, 
is  shown  by  the  message  that  Jesus  sent  him  in  reply  to 
his  question  as  to  whether  he  was  the  Messiah:  "Go  your 
way  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard ; 
the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up, 
the  poor  have  good  tidings  preached  to  them.    And  blessed 

1  Luke  iii.  16, 17;  cf.  Mark  i.  7,  8;  Matt.  iii.  11, 12;  John  i.  26,  27. 
s  Cf.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  45,  55,  61,  69. 
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is  he  whosoever  shall  find  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in 
me.    * 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  John  represented  himself 
neither  as  the  Messiah  nor  as  his  expected  forerunner. 
When  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  sent  a  delegation  to  inquire 
about  his  person  and  his  purposes,  he  distinctly  denied 
not  only  that  he  was  the  Christ,  but  also  that  he  was 
either  Elijah  or  "  The  Prophet. "  ^  Evidently  he  conceived 
his  connection  with  the  coming  kingdom  not  in  any  sense 
as  official  or  peculiar,  and  his  work  as  a  work  belonging 
to  himself  alone.  He  was  convinced  of  the  nearness  of 
the  great  crisis,  and  he  simply  felt  himself  called  to 
summon  the  people  to  prepare  for  it.  He  was  in  his  own 
esteem'  a  preacher  merely,  not  a  prophet,  and  he  did  not 
claim,  as  did  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  to  be  giving 
utterance  to  a  divine  revelation.  He  was  doing  what  any 
one  else  might  have  done ;  he  was,  in  fact,  doing  what, 
for  aught  he  knew,  many  more  might  do,  and  do  as  well, 
or  even  better,  than  himself.^ 


1  Luke  vii.  22,  23 ;  Matt.  xi.  5,  6.  This  inqairy  addressed  to  Jesus  by  John, 
according  to  Matthew,  after  John  had  been  cast  into  prison,  seems  to  show 
that  up  to  this  time  Jesus  was  not  known  by  John  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and 
that  even  now  when  the  fame  of  his  teaching  had  reached  him  he  was  in 
doubt  whether  Jesus  was  really  the  expected  one  or  only  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness like  himself.  This  episode  makes  it  difficult  to  regard  John's 
earlier  recognition  of  Jesus'  Mcssiahship,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  fourth  Grospel,  and  perhaps  in  Matt.  iii.  14-15,  as  histori- 
cal. There  is  no  hint  in  our  original  sources  that  John  knew,  while  he  was 
still  preaching,  that  the  Messiah  was  already  come,  or  that  he  had  any  idea 
where  and  when  he  would  appear.  It  is  very  significant  that  though,  perhaps, 
some  of  John's  disciples  later  became  followers  of  Jesus  (cf.  John  i.  «37),  not 
all  of  them  did.  Indeed,  they  continued  to  maintain  their  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence  as  a  sort  of  Johannine  sect,  for  many  years  (Matt.  ix.  14; 
Acts  xviii.  25  and  xix.  1  sq.) ;  and  almost  a  generation  after  their  leader's 
death,  some  of  them  at  least  were  still  expecting  the  Messiah  of  whom  he  had 
spoken.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  that  John  had 
told  them  that  Jesus  was  the  one  to  whose  coming  both  he  and  they  had  been 
looking  forward. 

^  John  i.  21.  The  words  must  be  authentic,  for  no  Christian  would  have 
thought  of  inventing  them  and  putting  them  into  Christ's  mouth  when  he  had 
so  distinctly  declared  John  to  be  the  expected  Elijah  (Matt.  xi.  14,  xvii.  12 ; 
Markix.  13). 

*  The  rite  of  baptism  which  John  performed  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
official  thing.  He  apparently  employed  it  quite  informally  and  simply  as  a 
symbol,  with  the  purpose  of  impressing  vividly  upon  his  hearers  the  need  of 
that  purification  of  life  which  he  was  preaching. 
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In  his  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,  John 
was  not  alone,  as  we  have  seen.  He  only  voiced  what 
was  at  the  time  a  widespread  conviction,  and  for  that  very 
reason  his  announcement  found  ready  credence.  And  yet 
his  influence  seems  to  have  been  confined  largely  to  the 
common  people.  They  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  the  '^  chief  priests  and  the 
scribes  and  the  elders,"  appear  to  have  held  aloof.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  If  the  kingdom  was  ap- 
proaching, it  was  well  enough  for  the  publicans  and 
sinners  to  repent  of  their  sins  and  endeavor  to  prepare 
themselves  for  it,  but  no  duty  of  the  kind  devolved  upon 
the  religious  aristocracy  among  the  chosen  people.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  themselves  that  John  was  not  the  Messiah, 
and  that  he  had  no  definite  information  to  impart  respect- 
ing him,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  concern 
themselves  further  with  him,  any  more  than  with  any  one 
else  who  might  declare  the  kingdom  to  be  approaching  and 
emphasize  the  need  of  purity  and  righteousness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  at  large.  And  so  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  our  sources  contain  no  indication  that  they 
ever  took  any  steps  against  him.  They  seem  to  have 
treated  him  in  the  main,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
with  utter  indifference.  But  this  goes  to  confirm  the 
impression  made  by  our  sources,  that  John  did  not  con- 
cern himself  with  political  affairs.  There  is  no  trace  of 
a  political  purpose  in  any  of  his  recorded  utterances,  and 
his  advice  to  the  soldiers,  who  asked  him  what  they 
should  do,  apparently  thinking  that  there  might  be  some 
special  work  for  them  to  perform  in  connection  with  the 
approaching  kingdom:  "Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither 
exact  anything  wrongfully,  and  be  content  with  your 
wages,  "^  certainly  does  not  indicate  that  he  was  looking 
for  a  political  and  social  revolution;  nor  do  his  words 
addressed  to  the  people  in  general:  "Begin  not  to  say 
within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father;  for  I 
say  unto  you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham,  "^  sound  as  if  his  mind  were  occu- 

1  Lake  iii.  14.  >  Luke  iu.  8. 
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pied  with  the  national  aspects  of  the  kingdom  which  he 
preached.  It  is  significant,  in  fact,  that  John  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  the  nature  of  the  future  kingdom, 
that  he  draws  no  pictures  of  it,  and  refers  to  it  only  as  a 
reason  for  his  exhortation  to  repentance.  He  was  con- 
cerned not  with  future  conditions  and  developments,  but 
only  with  present  reformation,  which  he  felt  to  be  the 
immediate  and  pressing  need  of  the  hour  in  view  of  the 
nearness  of  the  judgment. 

That  reformation,  as  John  preached  it,  concerned  not 
mere  external  observance,  but  the  heart  as  well.  It  in- 
volved the  exercise  of  mercy,  justice,  honesty,  fidelity, 
and  humility.^  And  yet  there  is  no  clear  assertion  in  his 
recorded  utterances  of  a  general  religious  and  ethical  ideal 
of  such  a  character  as  to  effect  a  thorough  reconstruction 
of  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  age.  Evidently  he  felt 
very  keenly  the  artificiality  and  externality  of  the  reli- 
gious and  ethical  ideals  of  his  countrymen,  and  yet  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  prepared  to  enunciate  a  clean-cut 
and  thoroughgoing  principle  which  should  effectually 
modify  them.  It  is  also  noticeable,  and  the  fact  may 
throw  light  upon  his  failure  to  enunciate  such  a  principle, 
that  in  his  recorded  utterances  he  never  criticises  nor 
questions  in  any  respect  the  validity  of  the  Jewish  hiw, 
written  or  unwritten,  nor  is  he  ever  accused  of  doing  so. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  lie  resembled  the  Pharisees 
in  his  emphasis  upon  the  strictest  observance  of  that  law, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  habits  of  his  disciples,  who,  in 
distinction  from  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  fasted  often. ^ 

The  preaching  of  John  was  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  leave  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  Jews.  It  was 
neither  far-reaching  enough  nor  sufficiently  radical  to 
effect  a  genuine  and  permanent  reformation.  He  had 
nothing  to  offer  the  people  which  could  arouse  their 
enthusiasm  and  enlist  their  devotion.  His  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, and  they  went  out  to  him,  hoping  doubtless  that 
they  might  actually  witness  its  establishment,  or  at  least 

1  Of.  Luke  iii.  10-14.  2  Mark  ii.  18;  Matt.  ix.  14;  Luke  v.  33. 
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learn  all  about  it.  But  John  could  not  show  them  the 
kingdom,  nor  could  he  give  them  any  very  explicit  infor- 
mation respecting  it;  and  time  passed,  and  still  the  king- 
dom whose  approach  he  had  proclaimed,  and  in  which  the 
interest  of  his  hearers  chiefly  centred,  did  not  reveal 
itself,  and  all  remained  as  it  had  been.  Save  for  a  quick- 
ened sense  of  moral  responsibility,  and  possibly  a  height- 
ened conception  of  ethical  values,  which  he  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  impart  to  some  at  least  of  those  to  whom  he 
spoke,  the  condition  of  the  people  at  large,  their  life,  their 
hopes,  their  ideas  and  ideals,  were  apparently  about  the 
same  after  he  had  passed  off  the  scene  as  before  he  began 
his  work.  That  some  were  prepared  by  his  preaching  for 
the  preaching  of  Jesus,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Though 
his  work  was  not  of  a  character  to  abide,  some  must  have 
found  it  easier  to  understand  Jesus  because  of  the  moral 
sentiments  that  John  had  succeeded  in  arousing.  And 
this  Jesus  recognized,  and  because  of  it  he  was  led  to  pay 

John  the  tribute  and  to  show  him  the  honor  which  alone 

f 

have  made  him  immortal. 

But  one  thing  the  experience  of  Jolm  abundantly  proves, 
if  in  the  presence  of  the  numerous  apocalyptic  writings  of 
the  age  any  proof  be  needed,  and  light  is  thrown  by  it 
upon  the  career  of  Jesus.  No  religious  teacher  could 
hope  to  attract  the  attention  and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  general  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  unless  his  teaching  related  itself  to  the  expected 
kingdom  of  God;  unless  he  had  something  of  importance 
to  communicate  respecting  it,  or  something  of  importance 
to  do  in  connection  with  its  establishment.  No  religious 
reformation  could  have  any  hope  of  success,  except  as  it 
rooted  itself  in  the  people's  thought  and  hope  of  that 
kingdom.  It  was  as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom  that  John 
first  attracted  notice,  and  it  was  as  a  preacher  of  the  king- 
dom that  Jesus  first  riveted  attention  upon  himself. 
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3.  Jesus* 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  opens  its  account  of  Jesus'  minis- 
try with  the  words :  "  Now  after  that  John  was  delivered 
up,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of  God, 
and  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand:  repent  ye  and  believe  in  the  gospel. "^  Jt 
was  thus  as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom  that  Jesus  began 
his  public  career;  and  it  is  only  as  we  recognize  this  fact 
that  we  can  understand  him  at  all.  But  in  order  to  realize 
what  it  meant  to  him  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom,  we 
must  go  back  a  little.  Our  knowledge  of  Jesus'  early 
life  and  training  is  very  meagre.  It  is  not  altogether 
without  significance  that  his  youth  was  passed  in  Galilee, 
where  the  influence  of  the  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law 
was  less  controlling  than  in  Jerusalem,  and  where,  though 
the  law  itself  and  the  traditions  of  the  elders  were  observed 
on  the  whole  with  reasonable  punctiliousness,  such  observ- 
ance did  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Judea  dominate  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  people.  Galilee  was  regarded  by 
the  doctors  of  Jerusalem  as  much  less  genuinely  and  thor- 
oughly Jewish  than  the  southern  portion  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  it  received  from  them  the  contemptuous  appel- 
lation of  the  "Court  of  the  Gentiles."  It  was  looked 
upon,  moreover,  as  inferior  to  Judea  not  simply  in  reli- 
gious devotion,  but  also  in  general  culture.  The  schools 
were  fewer  and  poorer,  and  rabbinic  learning  much  rarer, 
than  in  the  south.  Educated  in  Galilee,  therefore,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  Jesus  would  feel  the  influence 

1  See  in  addition  to  the  Lives  of  Christ  and  the  general  works  on  New 
Testament  theolo^,  Wendt :  Lehre  Jesu  (Enfi:.  Trans,  of  Vol  II.  in  two  vol- 
nmes,  The  Teaching  of  Jesits);  Baldensperger :  Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu 
im  Lichte  der  Messianischen  Hojfnungen  seiner  Zeit,  Zweiter  Theil,  Das 
Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu ;  Toy :  Judaism  and  Christianity  ;  Cone :  The  Gospel 
and  its  Earliest  Interpretations;  Briggs :  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels ;  and  the 
numerous  works  on  the  kingdom  of  God  which  have  appeared  in  recent 
years,  among  them,  Bruce:  The  Kingdom  of  God;  Schmoller:  J)ie  Lehre 
torn  Reiche  Gottes  in  den  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments ;  Issel :  Die  Lehre 
vom  Reiche  Gottes  im  Neuen  Testament;  J.  Weiss:  Die  Prcdigt  Jesu  vom 
Reiche  Gottes;  Schnedero^ann :  Jesu  Verkiindigung  und  Lehre  vom  Reiche 
Gottes. 

3  Mark  i.  14,  15, 
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of  rabbinic  iriethods  and  of  the  tmditions  of  the  schools  to 
the  same  extent  that  he  must  have  done  had  he  lived  in 
Jerusalem.  There  is  no  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind  in 
his  recorded  utterances,  and  he  was  never  accused,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  of  being  a  renegade  scribe  or  Pharisee. 

An  interesting  and  very  instructive  incident  of  his  boy- 
hood has  been  preserved,  which  throws  welcome  light 
upon  his  religious  development,  and  does  much  to  explain 
his  subsequent  career.  The  incident  is  recorded  in  Luke 
ii.  44  sq.  From  that  passage  we  learn  that  already,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  Jesus  had  the  conviction  that  God  was 
his  father,  and  that  that  conviction  controlled  him  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  seemed  quite  natural  and  right  to  him, 
upon  the  occasion  in  question,  to  allow  what  he  regarded 
as  his  filial  duty  to  his  divine  father  to  take  precedence  of 
his  ordinary  duty  to  his  human  parents.  How  and  when 
this  epoch-making  conviction  came  to  him,  it  would  be 
idle  to  conjecture.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  which  he  was  very  familiar,  he  might 
have  been  led  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  father  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  for  that  idea  finds  at  least  occasional  ex- 
pression in  those  writings  which  he  most  loved  to  quote ; 
but  the  far  more  remarkable  fact  that  God's  fatherhood 
was  interpreted  by  him  as  of  individual  and  not  simply 
national  significance,  that  it  meant  to  him  not  merely 
Israel's  divine  sonship,  but  his  own,  can  find  its  ultimate 
explanation  only  in  his  own  unique  religious  personality. 

But  in  whatever  way  and  at  whatever  time  Jesus  gained 
the  consciousness  of  his  divine  sonship,  once  gained,  it 
must  have  dominated  liis  thought  and  life,  and  he  must 
have  found  in  it  more  and  more  life's  chief  blessedness. 
And  as  he  grew  older,  and  learned  more  of  the  religious 
condition  of  his  people,  as  he  saw  how  small  a  place  the 
idea  of  God's  fatherhood  occupied  in  contemporary  thought, 
and  to  what  supei-ficiality,  selfishness,  formality,  and  hy- 
pocrisy the  lack  of  it  had  led,  he  must  have  felt  increas- 
ingly the  importance  of  it,  and  his  countrymen's  supreme 
need  of  its  uplifting  and  ennobling  power. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  finding  unfailing  joy  in 
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his  sense  of  God's  fatherly  love  and  favor,  his  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  surroundings  in  which  he 
lived  must  have  conspired  to  fill  his  mind  with  the  thought 
of  the  better  and  brighter  future  in  store  for  God's  chosen 
people.  He  could  not  help  sharing  in  the  Messianic 
hopes  that  were  cherished  by  all  about  him.  Those  hopes 
were  most  vivid  not  among  the  scribes  and  doctors  of  the 
law,  but  among  the  more  devout  and  humble  of  the  common 
people,  who  found  their  religious  nourishment  chiefly  in 
the  prophets  and  in  the  numerous  apocalyptic  writings  of 
the  age.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  that  Jesus,  like 
80  many  of  his  compatriots,  including  John  himself,  was 
looking  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom;  and  John's  proclamation  of  that  kingdom  must 
have  found  quick  response  in  his  heart.  The  profound 
impression  which  the  great  preacher  made  upon  him  is 
shown  in  his  own  utterances  concerning  him  at  a  later 
time,  and  the  emphasis  which  John  laid  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  and  righteousness  as  the  true  prepara- 
tion for  the  approaching  crisis,  could  not  fail  to  meet  with 
his  hearty  approval.  That  he  should  enroll  himself  among 
John's  disciples,  and  receive  baptism  at  his  hands,  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  act  was  simply 
an  expression  of  his  own  expectation  of  the  speedy  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  to  which  John  was  giving  such  vigor- 
ous utterance,  and  of  his  own  preparedness  therefor. 

It  was  in  connection  with  his  baptism  that  Jesus  seems 
to  have  received  for  the  first  time  the  revelation  of  his  own 
Messiahship,  of  his  own  intimate  and  peculiar  relation  to 
the  kingdom  for  whose  coming  he  was  looking.  The 
words  that  he  is  reported  to  have  heard  spoken  from  heaven 
on  that  occasion :  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  son,  in  thee  I  am 
well  pleased,  "1  iinply  nothing  less  than  his  conviction 
of  his  Messiahship,  for  they  combine  two  familiar  pro- 
phetic utterances,  which  were  at  that  time  commonly 
regarded  as  referring  to  the  Messiah  ;2  and  that  he  had  not 
previously  reached  that  conviction  is  rendered  probable 

1  Mark  i.  11 ;  Luke  iii.  22;  cf.  Matt.  iii.  17. 

2  Psa.  ii.  7;  Isa.  xlii.  1. 
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by  the  fact  that  the  temptation  immediately  followed.^ 
That  experience  can  be  understood  only  in  its  relation  to 
Jesus'  Messianic  consciousness;  and  if  that  consciousness 
had  come  to  him  at  an  earlier  time,  the  remarkable  scene 
described  in  such  poetic  form  by  Matthew  and  Luke  must 
have  taken  place  then.  What  that  temptation  meant,  if 
it  was,  as  it  must  have  been,  a  real  temptation,  we  can 
hardly  doubt.  Our  knowledge  of  Jesus'  character  forbids 
the  supposition  that  he  was  tempted  to  use  his  Messianic 
calling  and  power  for  merely  selfish  purposes.  And  yet 
through  the  whole  scene  runs  the  conflict  of  a  lower  ideal 
with  a  higher,  the  conflict  apparently  of  the  common 
Messianic  ideal  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  looking  for 
the  bestowal  upon  Israel  of  earthly  plenty,  earthly  glory, 
earthly  power,  with  the  higher  ideal  of  man's  supreme 
blessedness  which  his  own  religious  experience  had  given 
him.  That  Jesus  had  shared  the  common  Messianic  ideals 
of  his  people,  the  temptation  itself  seems  to  show,  though 
we  cannot  believe  that  he  had  seen  in  improved  earthly 
conditions  the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  blessing  of  the  com- 
ing kingdom.  But  the  Messianic  call  brought  him  face 
to  face  with  the  question,  not  whether  earthly  prosperity 
and  a  life  of  conscious  divine  sonship  are  theoretically 
compatible,  but  whether  he  could,  consistently  with  his 
own  character  and  experience,  devote  himself  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  common  earthly  hopes  of  his  countrymen; 
whether  he  could  be  true  to  himself  and  yet  be  the  kind 
of  Messiah  they  expected.  When  he  had  reached  the 
conviction  that  he  could  not  be,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
him  to  respond  to  their  demands,  that  loyalty  to  God, 
whose  fatherhood  had  been  so  clearly  revealed  to  him 
tlirough  the  experience  of  years,  forbade  the  use  of  his 
powers  for  any  but  a  single  end,  and  that  the  veiy  high- 
est, there  may  perhaps  have  pressed  upon  him  the  tempta- 
tion to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  Messianic  call.  Of  such  a 
temptation,  most  natural  under  the  circumstances,  the 
repeated  taunt  of  the  Devil,  "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God," 

^  On  the  baptism  and  temptation  of  JesoSi  see  especially  Wendt,  l.c.f  II.  S. 
65,  sq.  (Eug.  Trans.,  Vol.  L,  p.  96,  sq.). 
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seems  to  contain  at  least  a  suggestion.  But  Jesus  pre- 
vailed over  the  tempter,  and  his  victory  meant  the  assured 
and  permanent  conviction  not  only  of  his  own  Messiah- 
ship,  but  also  of.  his  call  to  be  not  an  earthly  prince  and 
conqueror,  but  the  revealer  to  all  his  brethren  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God ;  the  mediator  to  them  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  divine  sonship  which  he  had  himself  for  so  long 
eujoj'ed,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  man's  highest  posses- 
sion. But,  of  course,  in  this  conviction  was  involved  a 
changed  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  expected  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  If  Jesus,  being  the  Messiah,  was  called 
not  to  secure  for  Israel  earthly  plenty  and  earthly  power, 
but  to  be  the  medium  for  the  impartation  of  purely  spirit- 
ual gifts,  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  a  kingdom 
marked  by  the  possession  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  in  it 
were  to  be  fully  realized  God's  fatherhood  and  man's 
divine  sonship.  It  is  such  a  kingdom  that  Jesus  pro- 
claimed, according  to  all  our  sources ;  and  it  must  have 
been  such  a  kingdom  that  he  had  in  mind  at  the  very 
beginning,  when  "after  John  was  delivered  up,  he  came 
into  Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of  God,  and  saying  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  ^ 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  in  preaching  thus  Jesus 
was  proclaiming  any  other  than  the  promised  Messianic 
kingdom  to  which  the  Jews  had  so  long  been  looking  for- 
ward. Our  sources  make  it  very  clear  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  not  an  unannounced  and  unheralded  mes- 
senger of  God,  but  the  Messiah  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  he  prochiimed,  the  kingdom  fore- 
told by  them.  This  being  the  case,  Jesus  was  not  con- 
cerned, as  he  must  otherwise  have  been,  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  his  contemporaries  from  the  kingdom  of  their 
hopes  to  another  kingdom,  and  to  deny  the  coming  of  the 
former  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  latter.  He  began 
with  the  announcement  of  the  approach  of  that  for  which 
they  were  all  looking,  and  throughout  his  ministry  it  was 
this  kingdom,  and  none  other,  of  which  he  spoke.  It  is 
very  significant  that  Jesus  nowhere  sets  over  against  the 

1  Mark  i.  14,  15. 
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pictures  of  the  kingdom  drawn  by  the  apocalyptic  writers 
and  current  among  the  people,  a  new  picture,  or  descrip- 
tion, or  definition  of  it.  He  dwells  with  constant  insis- 
tence upon  the  spirit  and  the  life  which  characterize  the 
kingdom,  and  which  must  characterize  all  within  it,  upon 
the  state  of  heart  without  which  a  man  cannot  enter  it; 
but  beyond  that  he  rarely  goes.  And  so  when  we  seek 
to  determine  his  conception  of  it,  we  are  left  to  formulate 
it  for  ourselves  as  best  we  can,  upon  the  basis  chiefly  of 
parables  which  were  employed  by  him  for  another  purpose, 
the  practical  purpose  of  bringing  those  who  heard  him 
into  the  right  attitude  toward  God  their  father.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many  that  Jesus  adopted  the  phrase 
"  kingdom  of  God  "  simply  as  a  convenience,  and  that  he 
employed  it  in  his  preaching  only  because  he  could  thus 
best  secure  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  and  convey 
to  them  his  divine  message.  But  the  supposition  is  un- 
warranted. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  believed  pro- 
foundly in  the  kingdom,  and  that  his  career  was  moulded 
to  no  small  degree  by  that  belief.  Much  of  his  teaching 
can  be  understood  on  no  other  supposition.  It  was  not 
simply  a  Gospel  that  he  had  to  preach,  it  was  the  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom.  And  so  the  conditions  of  realizing  one's 
divine  sonship  were  conceived  by  him  as  conditions  of 
entering  the  kingdom,  and  the  actual  realization  of  that 
sonship  as  life  within  the  kingdom.  All  the  way  through 
the  thought  of  the  kingdom  dominates. 

But  the  combination  of  the  idea  of  God's  fatherhood, 
the  fruit  of  Jesus'  own  religious  experience,  with  the 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  he  owed  to  his 
Jewish  birth  and  training,  led  him  gradually,  perhaps, 
but  inevitably,  to  regard  that  kingdom  as  a  present  and 
not  simply  a  future  thing. ^     If  the  realization  on  man's 

1  See  the  parables  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  of  the  leaven  and  of  the 
mustard  seed,  of  the  hid  treasure,  of  the  pearl,  and  of  the  net,  recorded  in 
Matt.  xiii.  Compare  also  Matt.  xi.  11, 12,  xii.  28 ;  Mark  xii.  ^ ;  and  Luke  xvii. 
20,  21.  It  is  noticeable  that  these  utterances  do  not  belong  to  any  particular 
period  of  Jesus'  life.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  he  spoke  thus  at  various 
times,  both  early  and  late.  He  must  have  realized  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  ministry  that  the  kingdom  which  he  preached  was  a  present  reality, 
for  conscious  fellowship  with  Grod  was  already  possible. 
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part  of  his  filial  relation  to  his  father  God,  with  all  that 
it  implies,  is  the  chief  blessing  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
if  it  is  indeed  the  only  blessing  which  the  Messiah  feels 
himself  called  to  mediate,  it  cannot  be  that  the  kingdom 
is  wholly  future  and  will  come  into  existence  only  after 
the  close  of  the  present  aeon ;  for  even  here  and  now  its 
supreme  privilege  may  be  realized  by  others,  as  it  has 
been  already  realized  by  the  Messiah  himself.  Thus 
bringing  to  his  brethren  the  Gospel  of  God's  fatherly  love, 
and  awakening  in  their  hearts  an  answering  love  and 
devotion,  Jesus  felt  that  the  kingdom  was  really  come; 
and  he  saw  in  those  who  accepted  his  message,  and  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  him  as  his  disciples,  not  simply 
heirs  of  a  future  inheritance,  but  citizens  of  a  kingdom 
already  set  up  on  earth.  In  thus  regarding  the  kingdom 
as  a  present  reality,  Jesus  departed  in  a  most  decisive  way 
from  the  conceptions  entertained  by  his  countrymen.  In 
fact,  nowhere  is  the  vital  difference  between  his  view  and 
theirs  revealed  more  clearly  than  here.  Others  might 
regard  righteousness,  and  even  fellowship  with  God,  as 
the  supreme  blessing  of  the  kingdom,  but  no  one  else,  so 
far  as  we  know,  took  the  step  taken  by  Jesus  and  declared 
that  kingdom  already  here. 

But  Jesus  thought  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the  same 
time  as  a  future  reality,  existing  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
and  changed  environment,  after  the  end  of  the  present 
world.  This  appears  not  simply  in  the  apocalyptic  dis- 
courses gathered  together  in  the  later  chaptei^s  of  our  Sy- 
noptic Gospels,  but  also  in  various  utterances  belonging 
apparently  to  different  periods  of  his  ministry.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  following: 

"  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  did  we 
not  prophesy  by  thy  name,  and  by  thy  name  cast  out  devils, 
and  by  thy  name  do  many  mighty  works  ?  And  then  will 
I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  me, 
ye  that  work  iniquity."  ^  "  And  I  say  unto  you,  that  many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of 

1  Matt.  vii.  21,  22. 
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heaven:  but  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  forth 
into  the  outer  darkness:  there  shall  be  the  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." ^  "For  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed 
of  me  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  his  own  glory,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels."  ^ 

Indeed,  in  the  light  of  such  passages  as  these,  it  is 
clear  that  his  proclamation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
with  which  Jesus  began  his  ministry,  had  reference  not 
chiefly  to  the  formation  of  a  company  of  disciples,  by 
which  the  kingdom  was  made  a  present  reality,  but  to 
the  final  consummation,  for  which  it  behooved  every  one 
to  prepare  himself  by  repentance. 

Jesus'  conception  of  the  future  kingdom  was  doubtless 
due  in  part  to  Jewish  influence,  but  in  still  larger  part  to 
his  own  experience.  His  all-controlling  consciousness  of 
the  fatherly  love  of  God,  not  simply  for  Israel  as  a  nation, 
but  for  himself  and  his  brethren  as  individuals,  and  his 
conviction  of  man's  divine  sonship,  must  have  invested 
with  a  new  and  profound  significance  the  common  belief 
in  pei*sonal  immortality.  He  must  have  found  the  chief 
value  of  the  future  life  in  the  fact  that  it  was  to  open  to 
the  individual  the  perfect  knowledge  of  his  divine  father's 
will  and  the  privilege  of  intimate  and  unbroken  commu- 
nion with  him.  But  when  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  and 
temptation  Jesus  reached  the  conviction  that  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  man's  divine  sonship  consists  the  essence  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  he  must  have  reached  the  farther 
conviction  that  in  the  complete  and  perfect  and  eternal 
realization  of  that  sonship,  which  was  to  he  the  character- 
istic mark  of  the  future  life  with  God,  the  Messianic  king- 
dom would  also  find  its  complete  and  perfect  and  eternal 
realization.  Thus  he  was  led  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
of  consummation,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  do  it  without 
involving  himself  in  the  material  and  sensuous  ideas  of 
his  countrymen.^ 

1  Matt.  viii.  11,  12.    Cf.  Luke  xiii.  28,  29. 

2  Luke  ix.  26.  Cf.  Matt.  xvi.  27.  See  also  the  parables  of  the  kingdom 
which  close  with  a  reference  to  the  future. 

»  How  widely  Jesus'  idea  of  the  future  kingdom  differed  from  that  of  most 
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But  it  is  conceivable  that  Jesus  might  have  looked  for- 
ward to  the  complete  and  perfect  realization  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  future  life  with  God  without  picturing  a  crisis 
separating  the  future  from  the  present,  such  as  was  ex- 
pected by  the  Jews  in  general.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry  that  crisis  was  not 
in  his  mind.  But  however  that  may  be,  he  cannot  have 
preached  long  without  discovering  that  there  were  many 
of  his  countrymen  who  would  not  repent  in  response  to 
his  appeals  and  live  the  life  of  God's  sons,  and  who  there- 
fore could  not  share  in  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  king- 
dom which  he  proclaimed.  When  he  was  convinced  of 
this,  the  necessity  of  a  judgment,  by  which  should  be 
determined  man's  fitness  for  the  Messianic  kingdom,  was 
of  course  apparent.  Jesus  cannot  have  preached  long, 
moreo.ver,  without  realizing  that  the  hostility  of  the 
authorities,  so  early  manifested,  would  result  in  his 
speedy  execution.^  But  when  he  saw  that  he  was  to  die 
before  the  nation  was  won,  and  consequently  before  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  consummation,  it  was  inevitable, 
unless  he  were  to  give  up  his  belief  in  his  own  Messiah- 
ship,  as  of  course  he  could  not  do,  that  he  should  think  of 
himself  as  coming  again  to  announce  the  consummated 
kingdom  and  to  fulfil  in  preparation  therefor  the  office  of 
Messianic  judge.  The  imagery  of  a  return  upon  the 
clouds  of  heaven  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Daniel;  but 
though  that  book  may  have  colored  Jesus'  thought  upon 
the  subject,  and  though  his  belief  in  his  own  return  and 
in  his  exercise  of  judgment  may  have  found  confirmation 

of  his  countrymen  appears  in  the  significant  answer  which  lie  gave  the  Sad- 
dneees:  "In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage, 
but  are  as  the  angels  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xxii.  30).  In  the  light  of  such  an 
utterance  as  this,  and  also  of  the  general  tendency  of  Jesus'  teaching,  it  seems 
necessary  to  interpret  the  passages  in  which  eating  and  drinking  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  future  neon  are  spoken  of  (Luke  xiii.  29,  xxii.  30;  Mark  xiv.  25) 
in  a  figurative  sense.  See  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu^  II.  S.  169  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  I. 
p.  219  sq.). 

1  Whether  Jesus  foresaw  his  execution  ffom  the  heginning,  or  whether 
the  realization  of  it  grew  upon  him  gradually,  we  cannot  certainly  tell.  See 
on  the  one  side  Haupt,  Die  eschatologlschen  Aussayen  Jesu  in  den  synop- 
tischen  Evangelieuy  S.  107  sq.,  and  on  the  other  side,  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  II. 
8. 501  (Eng.  Trans.,  U.  p.  218) . 
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in  Scripture  and  tradition,^  that  belief  had  its  ultimate 
Iiasis  in  his  own  Messianic  consciousness. 

Jesus  distinctly  disavows,  in  reply  to  his  disciples' 
questions,  a  knowledge  of  the  date  of  his  return,  inform- 
ing them  that  God  alone  is  cognizant  of  it.^  And  yet  it 
is  evident  that  he  expected  it  to  take  place  at  an  early 
day.^  There  are  some  passages,  indeed,  which,  taken  as 
they  stand,  represent  him  as  prophesying  that  the  consum- 
mation would  come  even  before  the  death  of  those  to  whom 
he  spoke.  But  it  is  difiBcult  from  such  passages  to  deter- 
mine with  assurance  exactly  what  he  thought  and  said; 
for  the  extended  apocalyptic  discourses,  which  contain 
most  of  his  declarations  upon  the  subject,  are  made  up  of 
numerous  detached  sayings,  very  likely  uttered  on  differ- 
ent occasions  and  referring  perhaps  to  various  events. 
They  are  brought  together  by  the  Evangelists  in  such  a 
way  that  they  seem  to  have  been  spoken  at  one  time,  and 
to  refer  to  the  same  event.  We  cannot  be  certain,  there- 
fore, that  Jesus  declared  that  the  Son  of  Man  would 
return  within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  those  whom  he 
addressed.  But  the  Evangelists,  and  with  them  the  early 
Christians  in  general,  believed  that  he  did;*  and  though 
they  may  have  misunderstood  him,  they  could  hardly 
have  done  so  unless  he  had  given  expression  to  his  expec- 
tation at  least  of  an  early  consummation,  an  expectation 
which  was  entirely  in  line  with  all  we  know  of  his  con- 
ception of  the  kingdom. 

The  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God 


^  The  Messiah  is  represented  as  judge  in  Enoch,  c.  45,  55,  01,  69;  and  John 
the  Baptist  also  thought  of  him  as  such,  so  that  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
the  idea  was  common.  At  the  same  time  the  belief  that  God  was  himself  to 
act  as  judge  was  also  widespread.  Cf.  IV.  Esdras  vi.  1  sq.,  vii.  33;  Enoch  zc. 
20,  and  the  Assumptio  Mosis,  Chap.  X. 

2  Mark  xiii.  32. 

8  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  utterances  which  apparently  imply  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  before  the  consummation ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  parables  concerning  the  growth  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  Mark  xiii. 
10,  where  it  is  said,  "  the  gospel  must  first  be  preached  unto  all  the  nations." 
But  such  utterances  are  not  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  Jesus'  expectation 
of  a  speedy  return,  and  our  sources  contain  so  many  indications  of  that  expec- 
tation that  it  is  ditlicult  to  question  it. 

*  Cf .,  e.g.t  Luke  ix.  27 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  JK^. 
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were  phrased  by  Christ  in  various  forms,  but  a  careful 
analjTsis  of  all  his  utterances  upon  the  subject  makes  it 
plain  that  he  regarded  as  the  essential  and  all-embracing 
condition  the  true  spirit  of  sonship  toward  the  father  God. 
The  emphasis  was  always  laid  by  him  upon  the  heart 
rather  than  upon  the  external  act.  The  act  might  be 
proper  and  right  enough,  but  it  had  value  in  his  eyes  only 
as  the  disposition  which  prompted  it  was  what  it  ought  to 
be,  only  as  it  was  the  disposition  of  a  son  of  God.  And 
so  when  he  summoned  men  to  repentance,  as  we  are  told 
that  he  did  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  it  was  not 
primarily  to  a  repentance  for  unrighteous  words  and 
deeds,  but  for  the  lack  at  any  time  and  in  any  degree  of 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  true  son. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  fact  that  Jesus'  attitude  toward 
the  Jewish  law  must  be  interpreted.  That  law  was  a 
divine  law  to  him  as  truly  as  to  any  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  obedience  which  he  insisted  upon  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  conduct  of  a  true  son  of  God  included  its 
observance.  As  he  inculcated  the  most  absolute  and 
thoroughgoing  conformity  to  God's  will,^  so  he  incul- 
cated the  most  absolute  and  thoroughgoing  conformity  to 
the  law,  a  conformity  which  should  far  surpass  that  of 
the  Pharisees.^  The  trouble  with  them  was  that  they 
observed  the  law  not  too  much,  but  too  little.  Their 
boasted  righteousness  was  immeasurably  below  the  stand- 
ard which  he  set.  Not  only  in  their  practices,  but  also  in 
their  precepts,  they  were  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be. 
They  were  hypocrites,  for  they  did  not  practise  what  they 
preached ;  ^  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  for  they  taught  a  false  observance  of  the  law, 
which  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
given.*  A  large  part  of  Jesus'  energy  was  devoted  to  the 
undoing  of  the  mischief  which  they  had  done.  It  was  his 
great  endeavor  to  interpret  the  law  properly  and  to  show 
the  people  what  true  obedience  of  it  meant.  The  principle 
of  interpretation  he  found  in  love  for  God  and  man.     In 

1  Cf.  Matt.  vii.  21;  Mark  iii.  35.  »  Matt,  xxiii. 

2  Matt.  V.  17  sq.  *  ]VIatt.  xv.  14,  xxiii.  KJ,  2i. 
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the  word  "  love  "  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  true  son  are 
fully  expressed,  and  in  that  word  the  law,  which  is  noth- 
ing else  than  God's  revealed  will  for  the  government  of 
his  children's  lives,  maybe  comprehensively  summed  up.^ 
But  the  application  of  that  principle  meant  an  entire 
change  of  emphasis  and  a  new  estimate  of  values.  It 
meant  that  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  con- 
stituted so  large  a  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  were  not  an 
end  in  themselves,  but  only  a  means  to  a  higher  end,  and 
that  they  had  value  only  because  they  expressed  and  pro- 
moted the  true  attitude  of  a  man  toward  God  and  his 
fellows.  Thus  the  offerings  and  the  sacrifices,  the  tithes, 
the  fasts,  and  the  Sabbath  observances  were  significant 
only  because  of  the  spirit  of  true  worship  that  voiced  itself 
in  them  and  was  nourished  by  them.  Jesus  did  not  mean 
that  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  were  to  be  neglected, 
but  that  they  were  to  be  used  as  aids  and  instruments  only, 
and  that  they  were  therefore  to  be  subordinated,  whenever 
they  came  in  conflict  with  them,  to  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  to  judgment  and  mercy  and  faith. ^  This 
principle  made  it  possible  for  Jesus  to  exercise  a  large 
measure  of  liberty  in  connection  with  the  law,  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  its  divine  character  and  in- 
culcating its  faithful  observance.^  That  he  anticipated 
that  the  law  would  ever  be  done  away  there  is  no  sign. 
He  saw  no  inconsistency  between  it  and  the  exercise  of 
love  toward  God  and  man,  and  it  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  the  time  would  yet  come  for  its  abro- 
gation. He  certainly  observed  it  faithfully  himself,  and 
he  spoke  and  acted  in  such  a  way  that  his  disciples  did 
not  think  of  any  other  course  as  legitimate  or  possible. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  thus  maintained  a  conservative 
attitude  toward  the  law  does  not  indicate  that  he  meant 
to  exclude  Gentiles  from  the  kingdom  of  God.     It  is  true 

1  Matt.  xxii.  37. 

2  Matt,  xxiii.  23:  "Ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  left 
undone  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment  and  mercy  and  faith :  hut 
these  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.'*  Cf. 
Luke  xi.  42;  Matt.  v.  23;  Mark  vii.  10  sq. 

«  See  Matt.  xvii.  26 ;  Mark  ii.  27  sq.  and  parallels. 
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that  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  he  seems  to 
have  had  only  his  own  countrymen  in  mind,^  but  before 
his  death,  when  he  realized  that  his  Gospel  would  be  re- 
jected by  the  nation  at  large,  he  distinctly  contemplated 
the  entrance  of  foreign  peoples  into  the  kingdom.^  And 
yet  even  then  he  said  nothing  of  an  abrogation  or  neglect 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  for  had  he  done  so,  we  should  certainly 
find  some  trace  of  his  words,  either  in  the  records  of  his 
life  or  in  the  conduct  of  his  followers.  He  perhaps  thought 
of  the  Gentiles  as  worshipping  and  serving  God  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Jews  did,  and  as  taking  their  place 
with  the  latter,  or  instead  of  the  latter,^  in  the  existing 
household  of  faith.  But  though  Jesus  thus  remained 
throughout  his  life  a  genuine  Jew,  both  in  precept  and 
pnictice,  he  nevertheless  gave  utterance  to  a  principle 
which  must  revolutionize  the  prevailing  conception 
of  the  law,  and  which  must  make  possible  an  attitude 
toward  it  very  different  from  that  of  the  Jews  in  general. 
If  the  law  was  a  means  only,  and  not  an  end  in  itself,  the 
time  might  come  when  its  usefulness  would  be  outlived 
and  when  it  would  need  to  be  done  away  in  order  that 
the  higher  end  which  it  was  meant  to  serve  might  be 
promoted  and  not  hindered.  That  time  did  not  come 
during  Jesus'  life,  and  he  gave  no  clear  indication  that 
he  expected  it  ever  to  come ;  but  the  subsequent  history 
of  Christianity  would  not  have  been  what  it  was  had  not 
his  principles  made  its  coming  possible. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  supreme  condition  of  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  is  the  true  spirit  of  sonship.  To  this  one  condition 
he  adds  no  other.  Even  the  passages  in  which  he  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  a  man's  belief  in,  or  attachment 
to  himself,  when  rightly  interpreted,  are  seen  to  involve 
nothing  more  or  different.  It  is  significant  that  during 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  according  to  the  account 
of  Mark,  who  reproduces  most  accurately  the  true  order 

1  Matt.  X,  6 ;  Mark  vii.  27. 

2  Matt.  vlii.  11  sq.,  xxi.  43.  Compare  also  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  and  John  x.  16, 
whose  authenticity  is  less  certain. 

«  Cf.  Matt.  viii.  12,  xxi.  43,  xxiii.  37. 
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of  events,  Jesus  said  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  coming 
into  fellowship  with  himself.  Only  after  the  clear 
declaration  of  his  Messiahship  at  Ca^sarea  Philippi  ^  did 
he  begin  to  bring  his  own  personality  forward  and  speak 
of  a  man's  relation  to  him  as  determining  in  any  way 
his  character  or  destiny.  This  reticence,  however,  re- 
markable as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  was  entirely  in  line 
with  his  policy  respecting  the  announcement  of  his  Mes- 
siahship. Though  he  already  believed  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  he  began  his  ministry  not  with  any  reference  to 
his  own  character  or  commission,  but  with  the  preaching 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  he  systematically  refrained 
for  a  considerable  period  from  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  even  forbade  others  to  proclaim  him  as  such. 
The  incident  at  Caesarea  Philippi  marked  an  epoch  in  his 
ministry,  for  it  was  then  that  he  first  distinctly  acknowl- 
edged his  Messianic  calling  to  his  disciples,  and  even  then 
he  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  one  else.^  His 
first  public  admission  that  he  was  the  Messiah  seems  to 
have  been  made  only  at  the  very  close  of  his  life,upon  the 
occasion  of  his  final  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Evidently  Jesus 
had  a  purpose  in  thus  concealing  his  Messiahship  for  so 
long  a  time.  Conscious,  as  he  was,  of  the  difference 
between  his  own  mission  and  work,  and  the  ideal  cher- 
ished by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  he  doubtless 
feared  that  a  premature  declaration  would  arouse  false 
hopes  respecting  his  mission,  would  precipitate  an  im- 
mediate crisis,  and  would  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  prepare  his  countrymen  as  he  wished  to  prepare  them 
for  the  coming  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Only  when  he 
realized  that  he  was  not  to  succeed  in  influencing  any 
great  number  of  the  people,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  his 
speedy  death  was  inevitable,  does  he  seem  to  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  declare  himself  clearly,  in  the  first  place  to 
his  disciples,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  impending 
crisis,  and  finally  to  the  people  at  large.  And  so  when 
he  was  executed,  it  was  as  a  distinct  claimant  to  the  Mes- 
sianic dignity. 

1  Mark  viii.  27  sq.  and  parallels.  3  i^rk  viii.  dO. 
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In  view  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Jesus  in  this  matter,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  should  have  refrained 
during  the  earlier  months  of  his  ministry  from  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  a  man's  attachment  to  himself,  and 
from  making  recognition  of  himself  a  condition  of  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  there  are  in  our  Synoptic 
Gospels  some  utterances,  belonging,  according  to  Mark, 
to  the  latter  part  of  Jesus'  life,  in  which,  though  nothing 
is  said  about  faith  in  him,  a  man's  ultimate  salvation  is 
brought  into  some  kind  of  connection  with  his  attitude 
toward  Christ.  These  passages  are  not  numerous,  but 
some  of  them  are  very  striking.  Among  the  strongest  of 
them  are  such  as  the  following:  "Whosoever  shall  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's  shall  save  it."^ 
"Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  in 
this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels. "^  "Whosoever 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."^  "Every  one  that  hath  left  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  children, 
or  lands  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundredfold 
and  shall  inherit  eternal  life."*  To  these  are  to  be  added 
those  Johannine  passages  in  which  Jesus  connects  eternal 
life  with  belief  in  himself.  In  regard  to  all  these  utter- 
ances it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  failure  to 
believe  in  Christ,  or  the  failure  to  take  a  certain  attitude 
toward  him,  that  is  condemned  by  Jesus,  and  is  said  to 
involve  the  loss  of  future  salvation,  but  only  the  cowardly 
denial  of  him  by  his  followers,  or  the  wilful  refusal  to 
receive  his  message  by  those  to  whom  he  utters  that  mes- 
sage. While  in  many  other  passages  in  which  a  man's 
relation  to  Jesus  is  spoken  of,  it  is  his  relation  to  God 
which  is  made  the  impoilant  thing,  and  belief  in  Christ, 
or  the  acceptance  of  him,  is  emphasized  because  it  means 

1  Mark  viii.  35.  2  Mark  viii.  38.  a  Matt.  x.  32,  33. 

*  Matt.  xix.  28,  29.    Compare  also  Matt.  viii.  22,  xix.  21. 
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belief  in  or  acceptance  of  the  God  who  sent  him  and  whom 
he  reveals.  It  would  seem  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that 
when  Jesus  speaks  of  a  man's  relation  to  himself  as  deter- 
mining his  future  destiny,  he  is  not  enunciating  a  new 
condition  of  salvation  in  addition  to  the  general  condition 
already  described ;  is  not  requiring  something  more  than 
the  life  of  a  true  son  of  God,  but  is  thinking  of  a  man's 
connection  with  himself,  because  through  him  he  may 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  father  God  and  come  into  inti- 
mate fellowship  with  him.  In  assuming  as  unquestioned 
the  presence  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,^  Jesus  intimates  the  possibility  of  man's 
coming  into  fellowship  with  God  without  coming  into 
relation  to  the  Messiah.  At  the  same  time,  he  evidently 
believes,  and  indeed  in  a  number  of  cases,  according  to 
John,  he  distinctly  and  unequivocally  asserts,  that  no 
true  son  of  God  can  deny  him  or  refuse  to  receive  his 
message,  for  every  true  son  of  God  that  comes  into  contact 
with  him  will  inevitably  recognize  him  as  God's  mes- 
senger and  revealer.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  Jesus' 
emphasis  of  faith  in  or  acceptance  of  himself,  is  through- 
out an  emphasis  not  of  his  personality  but  of  his  message, 
and  thus  simply  a  reassertion  of  filial  trust  in,  devotion 
to,  and  service  of  God,  as  the  essential  and  sufficient  con- 
dition of  an  eternal  life  of  blessedness  with  God  in  heaven. 
Thus  did  Jesus  in  all  his  teaching  endeavor  to  prepare 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  countrymen  for  the  kingdom 
of  God,  whose  approach  he  announced.  Nor  were  his 
efforts  entirely  without  effect.  Many  were  attracted  by 
him,  and  he  speedily  gathered  about  him  quite  a  company 
of  disciples,  who  did  not,  however,  regard  him  as  the 
Messiah,  at  least  for  some  time,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
them  not  until  almost  the  close  of  his  life.  Those  that  fol- 
lowed him,  so  far  as  they  were  not  actuated  by  mere  curi- 
osity, or  by  the  desire  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  miraculous 
power,  did  it  very  much  for  the  same  reason  that  so  many 
had  followed  John  the  Baptist,  because  he  announced  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  because  they  believed 

iMatt.  viii.  11. 
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that  from  him  they  could  learn  the  time  and  the  conditions 
of  its  establishment,  and  in  his  company  could  best  prepare 
themselves  for  it.  But  before  he  died  Jesus  distinctly 
and  publicly  avowed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  thus 
his  work  took  on  an  aspect  very  different  from  that  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Even  after  his  death  John  was  regarded 
as  a  prophet  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  but  when 
Jesus  died,  he  left  behind  him  only  those,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  believed  him  to  be  nothing  but  the  worst  of 
impostors,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believed  him 
to  be  the  Messiah  in  spite  of  his  death.  The  bond  that 
thenceforth  bound  his  disciples  together  was  therefore 
very  different  from  that  which  united  John's  followers. 
The  latter  were  no  better  off  than  any  pious  Israelites  who 
might  be  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  But 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  awaiting  the  return  of  a  king 
whom  they  already  knew  and  loved,  and  who  had  with- 
drawn himself  only  for  a  brief  season  from  the  public  gaze. 
And  so,  though  Jesus  failed  to  secure  for  his  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  the  acceptance  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  as 
he  had  once  hoped  to  do ;  though  he  left  behind  him  only 
a  small  company  of  disciples,  whose  numbei^s  were  doubt- 
less sadly  reduced  by  his  execution,  his  life  was  not  a 
failure,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  not;  for  he  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  them  at  least,  if  not  others,  that  he  was 
actually  the  promised  Messiah,  and  that  the  Messianic 
kingdom  was  to  find  in  him  its  founder  and  its  head.  He 
had  thus  given  them  a  bond  of  union  which  he  knew 
would  serve  to  keep  them  his  until  the  consummation, 
and  would  nerve  and  inspire  them  to  carry  on  till  then 
the  work  of  preparation  which  he  could  not  live  to  com- 
plete. The  secret  of  his  historic  significance  lies  just  in 
this  fact. 

Jesus  Christ  has  been  thought  of  almost  from  the 
beginning  as  the  incarnation  of  deity  and  as  the  per- 
fect and  ideal  man.  But  it  was  not  upon  his  deity,  nor 
yet  upon  the  perfection  of  his  humanity,  that  his  dis- 
ciples founded  the  Christian  Church.  The  men  whom 
he  gathered  about  him  regarded  him  in  neither  of  these 
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aspects.  They  thought  of  him  only  as  the  Messiah, 
and  the  fact  that  he  left  a  church  behind  him,  instead 
of  a  mere  name,  and  that  he  is  known  to  history  as 
the  founder  of  a  religion,  and  not  as  a  mere  sage  or 
prophet,  is  historically  due  not  so  much  to  any  unique- 
ness either  in  his  character  or  in  his  nature,  as  to  the  con- 
viction which  he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  followers 
that  he  was  the  one  who  had  been  promised  by  the  prophets 
and  long  awaited  by  the  fathers.  The  power  of  his  won- 
derful personality  is  revealed  in  his  success  in  impressing 
that  belief  upon  them  in  spite  of  the  difiBculties  with 
which  it  was  beset.  But  he  might  have  been  all  that  he 
was  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  wonder-worker,  and  yet  have 
accomplished  little  more  than  John  the  Baptist  did,  had 
he  not  stepped  into  the  place  which  had  for  so  long  been 
waiting  to  be  filled,  and  become  the  centre  of  the  accumu- 
lated hopes  and  expectations  of  centuries.  The  Gospel 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God  which  he  preached  is  eminently 
fitted  to  reform  and  beautify  and  save  the  lives  of  men, 
but  the  preaching  of  that  Gospel  would  not  itself  have 
resulted  in  the  Christian  Church.  Only  the  belief  in 
Jesus'  Messiahship  could  effect  the  great  historic  move- 
ment which  bears,  not  his  personal,  but  his  official  name. 
It  was  doubtless  because  of  Jesus'  conviction  that  he 
would  he  put  to  death  before  the  full  accomplishment  of 
the  work  to  which  he  had  been  devoting  himself,  that  he 
turned  his  especial  attention,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
ministry,  to  his  disciples,  endeavoring  to  equip  them  for 
the  important  duty  that  was  to  devolve  upon  them  after 
his  departure.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  warned 
them  repeatedly  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  they 
would  have  to  face ;  that  he  cautioned  them  to  be  firm 
and  steadfast,  and  encouraged  them  with  the  promise  of 
a  speedy  consummation,  when  their  faith  and  patience 
should  have  their  full  reward.  It  wiis  then,  also,  that  he 
promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  sent  to  instruct 
and  assist  them,  and  that  he  himself  would  return  and 
abide  with  them.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Jesus  meant 
to  sepanite  sharply  his  own  coming  and  the  coming  of  the 
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Spirit.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  thought  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  mediating  his  fellowship  with  his  disciples,  as 
the  power  enabling  them  to  see  him  with  their  spiritual 
vision,  to  be  conscious  of  his  abiding  presence,  and  to 
live  in  constant  communion  with  him.  His  promise,  then, 
began  to  find  fulfilment,  not  when  the  Spirit  came  at  Pen- 
tecost, but  long  before  Pentecost,  when,  after  his  death 
and  the  season  of  despair  that  followed,  his  disciples 
became  convinced  that  he  still  lived  and  again  entered 
into  joyful  fellowship  with  him,  a  fellowship  permanent 
and  unbroken.^ 

And  so  Jesus  did  not  regard  his  death  as  putting  a  stop 
to  his  work,  or  as  involving  the  destruction  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  lived  and  labored.  Indeed,  before  the 
end  came,  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  his  death  as  a 
positive  advantage  to  the  cause  so  dear  to  his  heart  and 
as  a  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  He  told  his  disciples  distinctly,  according  to 
John's  Gospel,  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  die,  because 
then  the  Spirit  could  come,  and  his  coming  would  prove 
a  greater  blessing  than  their  master's  continued  bodily 
presence.  He  saw  that  only  when  he  was  gone  from 
them,  could  their  earthly  ideas  and  ideals  be  finally  done 
away,  and  they  understand  fully  the  spiritual  conceptions 

1  There  is  no  indication  in  our  sources  tliat  Jesus  thouRht  of  the  coming  of 
the  Spirit  as  instituting  a  new  stage  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  as  constituting 
the  est-ablishment  of  the  Kingdom  in  any  sense.  He  thought,  so  far  as  our 
sources  enable  us  to  judge,  of  only  two  stages  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  one  al- 
ready beg^n  with  the  gathering  of  disciples  about  himself  on  earth,  the  other 
to  be  ushered  in  by  his  return  in  glory  at  the  end  of  the  present  jcon.  Through 
the  Spirit  his  continued  fellowship  with  his  discii>les  was  to  be  made  possible, 
and  he  was  thns  to  be  in  his  Kingdom  on  earth  as  truly  after  his  death  as  before. 
The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  therefore  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
dispensation  of  Christ.  He  himself  was  in  the  Spirit  when  on  earth;  his 
possession  by  the  Spirit  was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  his  life 
and  work  (cf.  Matt.  iii.  16,  iv.  1,  xii.  18;  Mark  i.  10,  12;  Luke  iv.  1,  14,  18; 
John  i.  32,  33;  also  Matt.  xii.  28,  where  Jesus  says,  **  If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
cast  out  devils,"  while  in  the  parallel  passage,  in  Luke  xi.  2(),  the  phrase 
**  finger  of  God  "  is  used.  Compare  also  the  impression  produced  by  Jesus 
upon  his  enemies,  who  declared  that  he  was  i)ossesse<l  of  a  devil;  Mark  iii. 
22, 30 ;  Matt.  ix.  34 ;  John  viii.  48,  x.  20 ;  see  Gunkel :  Wirkunr/cn  des  heiligen 
GeUteSt  S.  37).  And  so  after  his  death  Jesus  simi)ly  continued  to  abide  with 
his  disciples  in  the  Spirit.  This  at  any  rate  is  the  impression  produced  by  the 
words  of  Jesus  recorded  in  John,  who  reproduces  his  utterances  upon  the  sub- 
ject most  fully,  and  doubtless  with  substantial  accuracy. 
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and  appreciate  the  spiritual  values  of  which  he  had  been 
endeavoring  to  tell  them.  Thus  he  believed  that  bodily 
separation  would  bring  about  a  closeness  of  communion 
such  as  he  and  his  disciples  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
would  enable  them  to  testify  of  him  with  a  power  and 
wisdom  not  hitherto  possible. 

But  Jesus  was  not  only  convinced  that  his  death  would 
thus  lead  to  good  results,  he  also  believed  that  it  possessed 
a  real  value  and  significance  of  its  own.  When  he  saw  that 
death  was  inevitable,  he  seems  also  to  have  realized  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  that 
principle  of  the  kingdom  to  which  he  gave  such  frequent 
utterance,  —  the  principle  of  self-denying,  self-renouncing 
service,  —  and  to  have  believed  that  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life,  as  the  supreme  act  of  service,  would  inevitably 
redound  to  the  good  of  all  his  disciples,  of  all  those  for 
whose  sake  that  sacrifice  was  made.  It  is  significant  that 
in  connection  with  the  first  announcement  of  his  death, 
Jesus  emphasized  self-denial  as  a  condition  of  discipleship, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Whosoever  shall  lose  his 
life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  shall  save  it."^  Both 
then  and  later,  when  he  spoke  of  the  cup  which  he  had 
to  drink  and  of  his  life  given  for  the  ransom  of  many,  he 
made  his  own  ministry,  even  unto  death,  an  example  for 
his  followers,  and  pointed  to  it  as  the  strongest  kind  of  an 
expression  of  the  principle  of  service  which  he  preached. 
But  Jesus  represented  his  death  not  simply  as  an  act,  and 
the  supreme  act,  of  service,  but  also,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  supper,  as  a  sacrifice  offered  for  the  sealing  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  his  disciples,  just  as 
the  earlier  covenant  had  been  sealed  by  a  sacrifice  at 
Iloreb.^  This  idea  of  the  significance  of  his  death  can 
liardly  have  been  in  Jesus'  mind  from  the  beginning,  for 
he  makes  no  other  reference  to  such  a  covenant,  and  his 
earlier  allusions  to  his  death  indicate  that  he  found  the 
reason  for  it  in  the  principle  of  service,  and  not  in  the 

1  Mark  viii.  35. 

2  Ex.  xxiv.  1-12.  Cf .  Briggs :  Messiah  cf  the  Oospels^  p.  120  sq.  See  also 
p.  (>9,  below. 
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need  of  a  coyenant  sacrifice.  The  fact  of  his  impending 
death,  however,  once  accepted  and  accounted  for,  he 
might  easily  see  in  it  another  significance  which  would 
give  it  an  increased  value ;  might  interpret  it  in  the  light 
of  Jewish  history,  and  thus  make  it  of  added  worth  in 
iu  bearing  upon  the  future.  As  the  call  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  be  God's  peculiar  people,  and  to  enjoy  peculiar 
favors  from  his  hand,  had  been  sealed  by  a  covenant 
sacrifice,  so  it  seemed  most  natural  that  the  call  of  a  new 
people  to  be  heirs  of  the  eternal  blessings  of  the  future 
should  likewise  be  sealed  by  a  sacrifice.  Thus  Jesus 
believed  that  his  death  meant,  in  more  than  one  way,  not 
evil  but  good  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  he  could  go 
to  his  death  not  only  with  calm  resignation,  but  with 
exultation,  for  he  knew  that  ultimate  and  eternal  victory 
lay  that  way,  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  the  great  cause  of 
hi&  father  God. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PRIMITIVE  JEWISH   CHBISTIANITy 

1.  The  New  Beginning 

The  immediate  effect  of  Jesus'  crucifixion,  according  to 
our  earliest  sources,  was  the  dispersion  of  his  disciples.^ 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  endeavored  so  to  prepare 
them  for  his  approaching  death  that  they  should  not  be 
thrown  into  confusion  by  it,  but  should  immediately  take 
up  the  work  which  he  had  begun  and  caiTy  it  on  without 
interruption,  when  his  death  came  it  found  them  unpre- 
pared, and  it  left  them  apparently  demoralized.  Our 
sources  do  not  warrant  us  in  asserting  positively  that  his 
disciples  had  no  idea  that  he  would  die,^  but  they  make 
it  clear  that  they  were  distressed  and  bewildered  by  his 
death.  If  it  be  assumed,  then,  that  they  did  expect  it, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  had  supposed  it  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  such  a  manifestation  of  God's 
power  as  should  vindicate  their  faith  in  Jesus,  and  intro- 
duce the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  for  which  they 
were  looking,  and  upon  which  all  their  hopes  were 
centred.  We  must  conclude,  in  other  words,  that  they 
believed  his  death  would  be  but  his  translation  into  the 
heavenly  sphere,  in  order  that  he  might  at  once  appear  in 
glory  as  the  conquering  Messiah.  For  a  death  unaccom- 
panied by  any  such  manifestation  they  were  certainly  not 
prepared.  Nor  wexe  they  prepared  for  his  bodily  resurrec- 
tion after  three  days  and  for  his  reappearance  in  the  same 
form  which  he  had  worn  before  his  execution.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  a  number  of  passages  in  our  sources  in  which 

1  Matt.  xxvi.  31,  56;  Mark  xiv.  27,  nO. 
3  But  Luke  xziv.  21  certainly  points  in  that  direction. 
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Jesus  is  represented  as  explicitly  telling  his  disciples  that 
he  would  rise  from  the  dead  after  three  days.^  But  it  is 
clear,  in  the  light  of  their  subsequent  attitude,  that  they 
raust  have  interpreted  his  words,  if  they  attached  any 
meaning  to  them,  not  as  a  promise  of  his  reappearance  to 
them  in  his  old  form,  but  as  an  assurance  of  his  immediate 
entrance  after  death  upon  the  glorious  career  of  the  con- 
quering and  reigning  Messiah.^ 

But  though  the  disciples  seem  not  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  either  the  death  or  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  within  a  few  days,  or 
at  most  within  a  few  weeks,  after  his  execution,  they 
reached  the  assured  conviction  that  he  still  lived.  More- 
over, there  can  be  no  question  that  the  basis  of  this  confi- 
dence was  found  in  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord,  which 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  convince  his  followers  of 
their  absolute  reality.  A  number  of  manifestations  are 
mentioned  in  our  sources,  but  the  accounts  differ  so 
widely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  consistent  nar- 
rative which  shall  include  all  the  details.^    But  we  shall 

1  In  Mark  we  have  uniformly  /xerd  r/>eif  ijfjJpas  (viii.  31,  ix.  21,  x.  34) ;  in 
^datthew  and  Luke  ip  t-q  rpir^  ^M^/>?  (Matt.  xvi.  21,  xvii.  23,  xx.  19;  Luko 
ix.  22,  xviii.  23).  The  former  is  evidently  the  original  form,  the  phrase  of 
Katthevr  and  Luke  being  an  effort  to  make  the  statement  more  precise. 
Compare  also  Mark  ix.  9  and  Matt.  xvii.  9,  where  the  resurrection  is  referred 
to  without  a  reference  to  the  *'  three  days." 

^  It  is  significant  that  Jesus  in  none  of  the  passages  in  question  makes  his 
resnrrection  a  bo<lily  resurrection,  or  speaks  of  his  bodily  reappearance  to  his 
disciples.  He  simply  refers  to  a  resurrection  without  more  nearly  deliniug  its 
nature,  and  it  was  therefore  quite  possible  for  his  disciples  to  interpret  his  words 
as  a  promise  of  his  immediate  entrance  after  death  upon  his  Messianic  career. 
Mark  and  Luke,  who,  of  course,  when  they  wrote  their  Gospels,  interpreted  the 
words  in  question  as  referring  to  Jesus'  bodily  resurrection  and  reappearance 
to  his  disciples,  distinctly  say  that  the  latter  did  not  understand  what  his  words 
meant  (Mark  ix.  10,  32;  Luke  xviii.  34). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  words  '*  after  three  days  "  were  used 
IiyJesos  or  understood  by  his  disciples  as  referring  to  a  fixed  and  definite 
iuierval,  for  the  phrase  was  a  proverbial  one  to  denote  a  very  brief  period  of 
time,  and  might  therefore  have  been  employed  in  the  present  case  simply  to 
emphasize  the  immediateness  of  his  restoration  to  life.  Compare  Hos.  vi.  2  ; 
Mark  xv.  29  ;  Luke  xiii.  32;  John  ii.  19;  and  see  Weiss,  Bihlische  Theologies^ 
6t€  Auflage,  S.  67  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  90),  and  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  II.  S. 
M5  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  II.  p.  269). 

•  An  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  is  recorded  by  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  appendix  of  Mark's  Gospel ;  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  another  Mary  by  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.    But  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  where  he  enumerates  various 
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doubtless  be  nearest  the  actual  facts  if  we  assume  that  the 
great  majority  of  Jesus'  disciples,  dismayed  by  his  awful 
death,  fled  in  fear  and  discouragement  to  Galilee,  where 
most  of  them  had  their  homes,  and  that  they  there  became 
convinced  that  their  Master  still  lived,  and,  with  this  con- 
viction already  established,  made  their  way  back  speedily 
to  Jerusalem.  It  is  here  that  we  find  them  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  which  represents  Jesus  as  appearing 
and  conversing  with  them  during  a  period  of  forty  days, 
after  which  "  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him 
out  of  their  sight." ^ 

This  is  the  most  explicit  account  of  the  ascension  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Gospels,  with  the 
exception  of  the  appendix  of  Mark,  contain  no  record  of  it.* 

manifestatioDS  of  the  risen  Jesus,  does  not  mention  such  an  appearance,  nor 
do  the  Grospel  of  Mark  and  the  recently  discovered  Gospel  of  Peter.  The 
Gospel  of  Luke,  though  it  refers  to  the  presence  of  the  women  at  the  sepulchre 
and  the  angels'  announcement  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  evidently  knows  nothing 
of  his  manifestation  to  them  (cf.  Luke  xxiv.  5,  22).  Paul,  in  the  epistle 
already  referred  to,  which  constitutes  a  source  of  the  first  rank  and  whose 
account  of  the  resurrection  is  of  indisputable  trustworthiness,  mentions  first 
of  all  an  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  Peter,  as  if  he  knew  of  no  earlier 
ones  or  considered  them  of  no  importance.  Of  such  an  especial  manifestation 
to  Peter  we  have  no  record  in  our  Gospels  except  in  Luke  xxiv.  34,  where  the 
disciples  of  Jerusalem  are  represented  as  saying,  *'  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed  and 
has  appeared  unto  Simon."  But  there  is  some  confusion  in  our  sources  not 
only  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  risen  Jesus  appeared,  but  also  as  to  the 
place  where  his  appearances  took  place.  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in  sending 
the  disciples  to  Galilee  for  a  meeting  with  the  Master  there  (Matt,  xxviii.  7, 
10;  Mark  xvi.  7;  cf.  also  Matt.  xxvi.  32;  Mark  xiv.  28),  and  that  meeting  is 
described  by  Matthew  in  xxviii.  16  (cf.  also  the  Gospel  of  Peter).  On  the 
other  hand,  while  Matthew  records  appearances  both  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem, 
the  appendix  of  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  (if  John  xxi.,  which  is  a  later  addition 
to  the  Gospel,  be  left  out  of  sight)  report  such  appearances  only  in  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  John  was  ignorant  of  the 
Galilean  meeting;  the  closing  verses  of  chap.  xx.  may  include  Galilee  as  well 
as  Jerusalem,  and  the  episode  related  in  chap,  xxi.,  though  not  recorded  in  the 
original  Gospel,  implies  an  acquaintance  in  John's  immediate  circle  with  an 
independent  tradition  of  days  spent  in  Galilee.  Of  Luke,  however,  less  can 
be  said.  His  silence  both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  nothing  of  a  post-resurrection  visit  to  Galilee. 
Indeed,  the  account  given  in  the -Gospel  is  so  constructed  as  to  seem  to  exclude 
such  a  visit  (cf .  especially  xxiv.  36,  44,  and  49) . 

1  Acts  i.  9. 

2  The  textus  receptxis  of  Luke  xxiv.  51,  52  is  untrustworthy,  for  the  words 
Kal  dp€<f>^p€To  €li  t6v  oipavbv  and  irpoaKvvfiaavrei  avrbv  are  wanting  in  the  best 
manuscripts,  and  are  bracketed  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  The  Gospel  of  John, 
though  it  doos  not  record  the  ascension,  refers  to  it  indirectly  by  anticipation 
in  vi.  62  and  xx.  17. 
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But  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
from  whence  he  is  to  come  again,  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  earhest  Christian  tradition,  and  is  referred 
to  in  many  passages.^  Of  course,  such  exaltation  pre- 
supposes an  ascension,  but  the  stress  is  commonly  laid 
upon  the  former  rather  than  upon  the  latter.  Indeed,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  from  the  silence  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  that  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Gospel  tradition, 
the  ascension  was  not  reported  at  all,  and  that  Luke,  in 
his  account,  follows,  as  in  so  many  cases,  an  independent 
source.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  beginning  the  act  of 
ascension  was  looked  upon  as  of  minor  importance ;  given 
the  resurrection  and  the  exaltation,  the  ascension  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  testimony  to  the  event  was  quite 
superfluous.  We  may  perhaps  go  still  further,  and  say 
that  originally  the  disciples  did  not  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  the  numerous  sudden  departures  of 
Christ,  when  he  "vanished  from  their  sight,"  and  such  a 
final  departure  as  is  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Acts. 
The  latter  may  have  been  marked  off  from  the  others  as 
unique  and  of  especial  significance  only  after  reflection 
upon  the  exaltation  of  Christ  and  upon  his  second  coming, 
both  of  which  were  so  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  early 
believers.^ 

We  should  hardly  expect,  after  what  has  been  said,  to 
find  any  very  exact  data  as  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  risen  Jesus  appeared  to  his  disciples.  Mat- 
thew's account  implies  a  period  of  at  least  some  days,-^ 
John's  involves  a  week,  and  with  the  appendix  some  time 
longer;  while  the  Book  of  Acts,  which  represents  at  this 
point  the  latest  stage  of  development,  fixes  the  time  at 
forty  days.  The  accounts  given  in  the  appendix  of  Mark 
and  in  Luke's  Gospel  necessitate  but  a  single  day,  and 

1  Acts  ii.  33,  V.  31,  vii.  56,  ix.  5;  Eph.  i.  20;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Heb.  i.  3,  x.  12, 
etc.    Also  in  Jesus*  apocalyptic  discourses  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

*  Compare  the  words  "  This  Jesus  which  was  received  up  from  you  into 
heaven  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld  him  going  iuto  heaven" 
(Acts  i.  11),  where  the  manner  of  the  ascension  is  emphasized.  One  might 
almost  think  that  these  words  were  the  result  of  retlection  upon  the  second 
coming. 

•  This  is  true  also  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 
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all  the  events  recorded  by  the  latter  seem  on  their  face  to 
have  taken  place  within  that  time.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  pressed,  and  we  are  not  justified  ift  asserting  that 
in  the  Acts  Luke  conti-adicts,  either  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally, his  account  in  the  Gospel.  He  may  have 
come  into  possession  of  new  information  since  writing  his 
earlier  work,  but  had  he  regarded  it  as  contravening  the 
statements  of  that  work,  he  could  hardly  have  let  those 
statements  go  uncorrected.^  There  is  thus  no  adequate 
ground  for  denying  that  the  manifestations  of  the  risen 
Jesus  continued  for  at  least  some  weeks,  as  recorded  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Acts,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  appear- 
ances referred  to  by  Paul  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians  can  hardly  be  crowded  into  a  shorter  period. 
The  effect  upon  Jesus'  disciples  of  his  death  and  of  the 
remarkable  events  that  followed  was  very  great.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  a  change  in  their  thinking  and 
living  should  be  wrought  by  such  occurrences.  That 
change  was  most  momentous  in  its  consequences.  There 
are  many  indications  in  our  Gospels  that  during  his  life- 
time the  followers  of  Jesus  were  looking  forward  to  his 
speedy  establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom.  Even  his 
announcement  of  his  death  does  not  seem  to  have  changed 
their  expectations  in  this  regard.  If  they  believed  he  would 
die,  they  evidently  believed,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  his  death  would  only  usher  in  the  consummation, 
and  that  he  would  immediately  appear  upon  the  clouds 
as  the  conquering  Messiah,  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  earth 

1  Luke's  words  in  Acts  i.  2  seem  really  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  the 
account  given  in  his  Gospel  as  covering  the  entire  i>ost-resurrection  period. 
Whether  the  "forty  days"  mentioned  in  the  Acta  represent  a  common  and 
widespread  tradition  among  the  early  disciples  we  do  not  know.  The  absence 
of  all  reference  to  the  number  of  days  in  other  early  documents  argues  against 
the  general  prevalence  of  such  a  tradition,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  author  of  the  Kpistle  of  Barnabas  wjis  not  acquainted  with  it,  or  at  least 
did  not  accept  it,  for  he  .says  in  chap,  xv.,  '*  wherefore  also  we  keep  the  eighth 
day  with  joyfulness,  the  day  also  on  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  and  was 
manifested,  and  ascended  into  heaven"  (the  English  translation  of  this  pas- 
sage in  the  Edinburgh  and  American  editions  is  incorrect).  Here  the  ascen- 
.sion  isdistinguishe<l  from  the  resurrection  and  yet  put  on  a  Sunday,  either  the 
Sunday  of  the  resurn^ction.  as  seems  probable,  or  on  some  subsequent  Sunday. 
In  either  case  Barnabas  disagrees  with  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  unless  the 
"  forty  days  "  mentioned  here  are  to  be  taken  simply  as  a  round  number. 
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and  to  assert  his  dominion  over  all  peoples.  Even  after 
his  resurrection,  they  seem  still  to  have  held  for  a  time 
substantially  the  same  idea.^  His  death,  unaccompanied 
as  it  was  with  convincing  evidence  of  his  Messiahship, 
had  bewildered  and  distressed  them,  but  his  reappearance 
had  revived  all  their  old  hopes  in  an  unchanged  form,  and 
they  expected  now  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  that 
for  which  they  had  so  long  been  looking.  His  resurrec- 
tion they  thought  must  be  for  this  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. But  it  was  not  for  this  purpose,  and  they  speedily 
discovered  the  fact.  He  reappeared,  indeed,  only  to  leave 
them  again  and  ascend  to  heaven.  His  departure,  then, 
must  mean  one  of  two  things :  either  their  hopes  were 
vain  and  the  kingdom  upon  earth  for  which  they  had  been 
looking  was  never  to  have  an  existence,  or  the  time  for 
its  establishment  was  not  yet  come.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
historic  moment,  that  the  disciples  adopted  not  the  for- 
mer but  the  latter  alternative.  Our  sources  show  that 
they,  and  almost  the  entire  early  church  after  them,  con- 
tinued to  believe  that  an  earthly  kingdom  was  yet  to  be 
founded  by  Christ.  But  if  the  time  for  its  establishment 
was  postponed  by  Jesus'  departure  from  the  earth,  it  was 
evident  that  the  work  of  preparation  must  still  go  on,  and 
thus  there  was  thrust  upon  the  disciples  a  new  and  unex- 
pected duty.  Upon  them  rested  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  on,  until  the  consummation,  the  work  which 
Jesus  had  begun.  They  felt  themselves  now  called  to 
take  up  the  task  which  he  had  laid  down ;  called  to  enter 
upon  a  new  mission,  which  was  not  to  cease  until  he 
returned  in  glory  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Jesus'  death  they  had  been  simply  followers;  now 
they  were  to  be  leaders.  While  he  was  with  them,  they 
had  simply  to  learn  of  him,  to  attend  him,  to  be  his  faith- 
ful adherents,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  share  with  him 
in  the  glory  of  the  coming  kingdom.  Now  there  fell  to 
them  another  task :  they  must  seek  to  prepare  others  for 

^  Cf .  Acts  i.  6:  "Lord,  dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?"  where  not  only  the  earthly  hut  the  national  character  of  their 
hopes  is  clearly  revealed.  The  question  is  of  too  primitive  a  character  to 
suppose  it  the  invention  of  a  later  <;eneration. 
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the  consummation,  as  he  had  prepared  them;  they  must 
gather  disciples  into  the  kingdom,  as  he  had  done ;  they 
must,  if  they  could,  secure  for  him  the  adherence  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  had  rejected  him,  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  might  become  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  was  this  sense  of  a  new  duty  and  responsibility  that 
led  them  back  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  In  Jerusalem, 
the  political  and  religious  centre  of  Judaism,  where  were 
gathered  the  leadere  and  teachers  of  the  people,  and  where 
every  movement  that  claimed  to  be  of  national  significance 
must  finally  be  vindicated  or  condemned ;  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  where  their  Master  had  met  his  fate,  they  must 
bear  their  testimony  and  proclaim  him  openly  as  the 
Messiah.  The  disciples'  return  to  the  city  with  this 
determination  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  It  marks  a  new  beginning,  a  resumption 
of  the  great  work  which  had  been  begun  by  Jesus,  but 
had  been  interrupted  by  his  crucifixion.  The  cause  for 
which  he  had  given  his  life  was  hanging  in  the  balance 
during  the  dark  days  succeeding  his  death.  Was  his  work 
to  be  all  for  naught?  Was  his  memory  to  perish  from  the 
earth?  That  Christianity  has  had  a  history  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  disciples  did  not  go  back  disheartened  to 
their  old  pursuits  and  live  on  as  if  they  had  never  known 
him,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  filled  with  the  belief  that 
their  Master  still  lived,  and  conscious  of  holding  a  com- 
mission from  him,  they  banded  themselves  together  with 
the  resolve  of  completing  his  work  and  preparing  their 
countrymen  for  his  return.  Their  resolve,  put  into  e:xe- 
cution  when  they  left  Galilee  and  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
marks  the  real  starting-point  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  resurrection  and  exaltation 
of  Jesus  had  yet  another  important  effect  upon  his  dis- 
ciples. Originally  they  seem  to  have  thought  of  him 
as  only  a  prophet;  as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  not  its  founder.  But  gradually  they  became 
convinced  that  he  was  himself  the  Messiah,  and  that 
he  would  yet  assume  his  Messianic  dignity.  His  resur- 
rection and  exaltation  then  could  hardly  mean  anything 
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else  to  them  than  his  assumption  of  that  dignity.  When 
they  had  found  their  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  they  testified 
not  merely  to  what  they  believed  or  hoped,  but  to  what 
they  had  seen.  It  was  not  that  Jesus  was  to  become  the 
Messiah  when  he  returned  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven,  but 
that  he  had  become  the  Messiah  when  he  entered  into 
heaven.^  He  would  return  not  with  a  new  glory  that  was 
not  yet  his,  but  with  a  glory  which  he  already  possessed 
and  which  they  had  witnessed.  That  he  had  not  already 
ushered  in  his  kingdom  and  begun  his  reign,  was  not 
because  he  lacked  Messianic  authority  and  power,  but 
because  his  people  were  not  yet  prepared.  The  heavens 
must  receive  him  for  a  little  while  until  they  repented 
and  were  ready  to  welcome  his  return.^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  thought  of  Jesus 
his  resurrection  and  ascension  marked  such  a  crisis  as  it 
did  in  the  thought  of  his  disciples.  Our  Gospels  indi- 
cate that  he  regarded  himself  as  already  fulfilling  Messi- 
anic functions  even  during  his  earthly  life.  His  assump- 
tion of  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  where  it  is  evidently  a 
Messianic  forgiveness  that  he  dispenses;  his  constant 
exercise  of  authority  over  demons,  which  he  cites  as  a 
proof  that  the  kingdom  is  already  established,  and  his 
delegation  of  that  authority  to  his  disciples;  his  avowed 
Lordship  over  the  Sabbath;  his  tacit  acceptance  of  the 
title  of  king,  with  which  his  followers  hail  him  upon  his 
entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  his  express  adoption  of  that 
title  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  — all  go  to  show  that  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  already  the  reigning  and  not 
simply  the  teaching  Messiah.  Moreover,  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  his  conception  of  service  was  such  that 
he  found  in  his  ministering  life  and  death  on  earth  the 
most  genuine  exercise  of  his  Messianic  sovereignty,  and 
we  should  make  him  untrue  to  himself,  if  we  assumed 
that  he  saw  in  his  heavenly  existence,  or  in  his  continued 
presence  with  his  disciples  after  death,  or  in  his  guidance 

1  In  Acts  ii.  36  Peter  says :  **  God  hatli  made  (iirolriffev)  this  Jesus  both 
Lord  and  Christ."  Thus  according  to  Peter's  view  Jesus  assumed  his  Messiah- 
ship  when  he  ascended  to  heaven.    Cf.  also  A(;ts  v.  31. 

2  Acts  iii.  21. 
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of  them  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  even  in  his  exercise 
of  judgment  at  his  final  advent  upon  the  clouds  of  glory, 
an  enthronement  higher  or  more  truly  Messianic  than  he 
already  enjoyed.  To  say,  then,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
regarded  his  departure  from  earth  as  his  induction  into 
the  office  of  Messiah  does  not  mean  that  Jesus  himself 
looked  upon  it  thus.  But  historically  the  important  fact 
is,  that  whatever  Jesus  may  have  thought,  his  followers 
distinguished  sharply  between  his  earthly  and  heavenly 
existence,  and  saw  in  his  entrance  upon  the  latter  the 
assumption  of  Messianic  authority,  and  thus  the  pledge 
and  guarantee  of  his  return  to  exercise  that  authority  on 
earth. 

It  was  therefore  as  witnesses,  prepared  by  what  they 
had  themselves  seen,  to  testify  to  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  that  these  disciples  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
the  purpose  of  convincing  others  of  the  truth  which  meant 
so  much  to  them.  That  some  days  should  be  spent  before 
their  public  work  began,  in  gathering  together  their  scat- 
tered forces,  and  in  fitting  themselves  by  prayer  and 
mutual  converse  for  the  task  that  lay  before  them,  was  but 
natural,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  accu- 
racy of  the  account  of  those  days  contained  in  Acts  i. 
13-26.  The  idea  that  the  apostolate  should  be  kept  at 
twelve,  and  that  consequently  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the 
l)hice  made  vacant  by  the  treachery  and  death  of  Judas,  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  early  Jewish  disciples.^ 
In  his  original  appointment  of  the  Twelve  Jesus  un- 
doubtedly had  a  symbolic  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his 
disciples  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve 
the  symbolism  by  keeping  the  number  intact.  They 
certainly  anticipated  at  tliis  time  neither  an  apostolate 
to  the  Gentiles  which  should  deprive  the  symtolism  of  its 

1  Peter  of  course  did  not  utter  all  the  words  that  are  contained  in  vss. 
lG-22.  But  if  vss.  18  and  19  be  regarded  as  an  insertion  of  the  author,  as  they 
commonly  are,  there  remains  nothing  that  may  not  have  been  said  by  Peter; 
and  if  vs.  17  also  be  ascribed  to  Luke,  the  speech  forms  a  consistent  whole. 
But  whether  the  speech  be  accurately  rei>orted  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  vs. 
22,  which  describes  the  mission  of  the  apostles,  cannot  have  ori^nnated  with 
Luke,  for  he  had  an  euiinly  difTerent  conception  of  an  apostle's  work. 
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significance,  nor  such  a  postponement  of  the  return  of 
Jesus  as  should  make  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  num- 
ber unbroken  until  the  consummation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  just  what  significance  attached 
to  the  apostles  in  these  early  days.  They  apparently  held 
no  official  position  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  not 
regarded  as  in  any  way  entrusted  with  its  government  or 
empowered  to  exercise  authority  within  it.  It  was  not  as 
an  office-bearer  that  Matthias  was  appointed,  but  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  resurrection.^  And  it  was  not  the  Twelve  that 
were  actually  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  leaders  in  its  affairs,  but  certain  individuals,  Peter 
alone,  or  Peter  and  John  in  the  earlier  years,  and  at  a 
later  date  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  significant  that  the  name  "apostles,"  by  which  the 
Twelve  are  known  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  was  early  given 
to  many  others,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of 
travelling  missionaries,  and  who,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
learn,  held  no  official  position  in  any  church  or  churches. 
The  work  which  they  did  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
after  the  pattern  given  by  Jesus  in  his  original  commis- 
sion to  the  Twelve.^  This  fact  throws  light  upon  the  tra- 
ditional conception  of  an  apostle's  vocation,  and  thus  argues 
against  the  absorption  of  tlie  Twelve  in  work  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the  Acts  himself, 
though  he  holds  another  idea  of  their  mission,  gives  hints 
that  they  were  primarily  missionaries,  when  he  records 
that  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  commanded  them  to 
wait  in  Jerusalem,  not  permanently,  but  only  until  they 
should  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high  (tliat  is,  accord- 
ing to  Luke's  own  view  of  the  matter,  only  until  the  day  of 
Pentecost),  in  order  that  they  might  become  witnesses  "  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea  and  in  Samaria  and  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  "^ 

But  not  simply  did  the  apostles  hold  no  official  position 
in  the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  there  exists  no  proof  that  they 

1  Acts  i.  22. 

*  See  for  instance  TTie  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xi. 

*  Acts  i.  4,  8. 
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held  any  official  position  in  the  church  at  large,  or  that 
they  were  supposed  in  these  early  days  to  have  been  en- 
trusted with  any  kind  of  authority  over  it.  They  seem,  as 
missionaries,  to  have  done  the  same  work  that  was  done  by 
many  of  their  brethren.  Matthias  was  not  the  only  one  that 
could  testify  of  the  resurrection,  and  his  appointment  did 
not  imply  that  the  others,  who  were  more  than  five  hun- 
dred in  number  according  to  Paul,  were  relieved  from 
the  duty  or  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  bearing  their  tes- 
timony. The  significance  of  the  Twelve  lay  not  in  the 
peculiarity  of  the  work  that  they  did,  nor  in  the  authority 
with  which  they  were  entrusted,^  but  in  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  chosen  by  Christ  to  be  his  constant  companions, 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  intimate  fellowship  with 
him,  had  received  his  especial  instruction,  had  been  sent 
out  even  during  his  lifetime  to  do  the  work  of  missionaries, 
and  had  been  individually  and  collectively  commanded  to 
carry  on  that  work  after  his  death.  Thus  they  were  felt 
to  have  been  particularly  honored  by  Jesus,  and  to  have 
been  charged  by  him  with  a  heavier  responsibility  than 
the  mass  of  the  disciples.  But  this  is  far  from  involving 
the  claim  or  the  recognition  of  official  position  and  author- 
ity. It  was,  therefore,  not  as  a  member  of  an  official 
board  of  government  or  control  that  Matthias  was  chosen, 
but  simply  as  one  of  the  little  band  of  missionaries,  whose 
significance  over  and  above  other  missionaries,  whatever 
it  may  have  been  while  there  were  among  them  only 
those  directly  called  by  Jesus  himself,  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Matthias  could  hardly  be  more  than  symbolic  or 
prophetic. 

But  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  had  another  concep- 
tion of  the  significance  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  He 
apparently  thought  of  them  as  constituting  an  apostolic 
college,  which  had  in  its  hands  from  the  beginning  the 
government  of  the  church,  and  the  members  of  which 
remained  in  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  head  not  simply  of 
the  congregation  there,  but  also  of  the  church  at  large, 

^  It  cannot  be  shown  even  that  they  were  in  control  of  the  missionary  work 
of  others. 
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for  a  number  of  yeai-s.^  But  such  a  conception  is  out  of 
accord  with  the  facts  as  they  appear  even  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  itself,^  and  cannot  be  made  to  square  with  what  we 
know  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  from  the  epistles  of 
Paul.  The  notion  is  evidently  purely  dogmatic,  resting 
upon  the  author's  assumption  of  what  tlie  apostles  must 
have  been  to  the  church  in  its  early  days.^  Already 
at  the  beginning  of  the  secoud  century,  the  idea  was 
prevalent  of  an  apostolic  college  to  which  was  com- 
mitted the  control  of  the  church  by  Christ.  It  was 
natural  therefore  for  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts, 
in  the  absence  of  specific  information  upon  the  subject, 
to  conceive  of  the  position  and  work  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles during  the  early  years  in  Jerusalem  in  the  way  that 
he  did. 

Historically,  the  most  important  fact  connected  with 
the  appointment  of  Matthias  was  the  position  of  leader- 
ship assumed  by  Simon  Peter.  That  a  man  who  but  a 
few  weeks  before  had  repeatedly  and  flagrantly  denied  his 
Master,  should  so  soon  recover  the  confidence  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  even  appear  as  their  leader  and  spokesman,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  surprising,  and  might  well  be  doubted, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  the  undisputed  pre-eminence 
accorded  him  on  many  other  occasions  throughout  these 
early  days.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  certain  than  that 
he  was  for  some  years  the  leading  figure  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem.  But  his  pre-eminence,  following  so  close  upon 
his  cowardly  denial,  demands  an  explanation.  It  is  not 
enough  to  point  to  the  fact  that  even  during  Jesus'  life- 
time he  was  the  leading  spirit  among  the  disciples,  and 
was  recognized  as  such  by  Christ  himself,  for  whatever 
repute  he  enjoyed  then  must  have  been  forfeited  by  his 
recent  conduct.     We  can  explain  the  restored  confidence 

1  Cf.  Acta  vi.  1,  viii.  1, 14,  xi.  1. 

' Though  referring  so  freqaently  in  a  vague  and  general  way  to  "The 
Apostles,"  the  author  makes  it  evident  in  many  passages  that  it  was  some 
individual  or  individuals  that  were  held  in  highest  honor,  and  not  the  apostles 
as  a  body. 

'This  idea  was  due  in  part  to  Paul  himself,  who  in  his  controversy  with 
the  Judaizers  enhanced,  by  his  emphasis  upon  his  equality  with  the  Twelve, 
;iot  only  his  own  dignity  and  authority,  but  theirs  as  well.    See  below,  p.  647. 
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of  his  brethren  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  had, 
since  his  denial,  an  opportunity  to  redeem  his  character 
and  to  vindicate  conclusively  his  loyalty  to  the  Master 
and  his  cause.  What  that  opportunity  was,  we  cannot 
certainly  say,  but  we  may  find  a  suggestion  of  it  in  the 
fact  that  in  speaking  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus, 
Paul  mentions  his  appearance  to  Peter  first  of  all.  It 
would  seem  from  Paul's  words  that  that  manifestation 
was  of  especial  significance,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
primarily  to  Peter  that  the  church  owed  its  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  its  crucified  Master.  It  may  have  been  he 
who  was  first  convinced  of  the  great  fact,  and  when  doubt 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  threatened  to  triumph, 
or  when  the  disciples'  despair  had  not  yet  been  broken  by 
any  ray  of  hope,  he  may  have  come  to  the  rescue  with  a 
sturdy  declaration  of  faith  such  as  was  characteristic  of 
him,  and  such  as  had  won  for  him  at  an  earlier  time  the 
blessing  of  Christ.^  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  Peter 
became  in  a  sense  the  second  founder  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  that  upon  him  he 
would  build  his  church,^  found  literal  fulfilment;  for 
without  his  faith,  and  his  bold  avowal  of  it  at  this  critical 
time,  the  disciples  would  have  gone  back  to  their  old  life 
in  despair,  and  the  church  would  have  liJid  no  existence. 
Under  his  leadership,  it  would  seem,  with  the  confidence 
inspired,  in  the  first  instance,  by  his  sturdy  faith,  and 
confirmed  by  their  own  visions  of  the  risen  Lord,  the  dis- 
ciples returned  to  Jerusalem.  Under  his  leadership  they 
met  together  there,  and  it  was  he  that  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judas'  successor. 

2.  Pentecost  and  the  Earliest  Evangelism 

The  day  of  Pentecost,  immediately  succeeding  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  has  always  been  regarded  as  of 
epochal  significance  for  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church.  Luke  himself  evidently  so  considered  it;  for 
even  in  his  Gospel  the  event  casts  its  shadow  before,  and 

1  Matt.  xvi.  16.  2  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
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the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts  is  clearly  intended 
to  lead  up  to  it.  That  it  was  an  important  day  in  the 
history  of  the  church  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  its  impor- 
tance is  not  that  which  is  ordinarily  ascribed  to  it.  It 
was  not  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  churcli,  as  it  is  so 
commonly  called,  for  the  Christian  church  was  in  exis- 
tence before  Pentecost;  nor  was  it  the  day  upon  which 
began  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  his  prom- 
ised coming  preceded,  or  at  least  was  closely  connected 
with,  Jesus'  own  return  to  his  disciples  after  his  resur- 
rection, so  that  it  was  through  the  Spirit's  enlightening 
influence  that  they  became  convinced  that  he  still  lived 
and  was  still  with  them.  Certainly,  if  the  revealing 
agency  of  the  Spirit  was  ever  needed  by  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  it  was  needed  in  the  days  succeeding  his  death ; 
and  if  the  Spirit  ever  did  act  as  the  revealer  of  truth 
to  those  disciples,  and  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Master's 
promises  to  them,  it  was  at  the  time  when  they  became 
assured  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  As  Jesus 
declared  on  an  earlier  occasion  that  it  was  not  flesh  and 
blood,  but  his  Father  in  heaven  that  had  revealed  his 
Messiahship  to  Peter,  it  could  not  have  been  mere  flesh 
and  blood  that  had  convinced  Peter  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Ix)rd.  That  conviction  must  have  been  the  work  of 
God.  But  in  the  thought  of  Jesus  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion in  such  a  case  between  God's  work  and  the  Spirit's. 
It  must  be  assumed,  in  the  light  of  this  and  other  facts, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  by  Jesus  before  his  death, 
had  already  been  received  by  his  disciples ;  that  they  were 
under  the  influence  of  that  Spirit  when  they  recognized 
the  risen  Lord,  when  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  to  take 
up  his  work,  when  they  met  together  there  for  prayer  and 
conference,  and  when  they  filled  Judas'  vacant  place,  just 
as  truly  as  they  ever  were. 

What,  then,  is  the  historic  significance  of  Pentecost,  if 
it  was  neither  the  birthday  of  tlie  Christian  church  nor  the 
beginning  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit?  Its  signifi- 
cance is  indicated  at  the  close  of  Luke's  CT0si)el,  and  in 
the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  where  a  bap- 
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tism  of  power  is  foretold.  Pentecost  was  a  day  of  power, 
a  day  on  which  the  Spirit  of  God  manifested  himself 
through  the  disci[)les  as  a  power  for  the  conversion  of 
others.  It  wiis  the  inauguration  of  the  evangelistic 
activity  of  the  Cluistian  church,  when  the  disciples  began 
the  work  to  whicli  they  believed  themselves  called  by  the 
risen  Lord,  the  work  of  witness-bearing.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  bore  testimony  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  to  their  Master,  and  they  bore  it  with  power; 
and  it  was  not  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  but  the  testimony 
of  the  disciples,  that  constituted  the  great  central  fact  of 
the  day,  the  fact  that  makes  the  day  historic. 

But  in  accordance  with  his  general  conception,  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  finds  the  chief  significance  of 
Pentecost  in  the  descent  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he 
regards  as  not  given  until  then;  and  that  descent  he 
represents  as  accompanied  by  certain  marvellous  phe- 
nomena, —  a  sound  as  of  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind, 
tongues  parting  asunder  like  as  of  fire,  and  sitting  upon 
each  one  of  the  disciples,  and  the  speaking  by  all  of  them 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance. 
These  phenomena  are  conceived  by  the  author,  not  as 
separate  and  disconnected  events,  but  as  manifestations 
of  the  one  Spirit.  Their  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  reveal  that  Spirit's  presence.  With  the  sound  as  of 
wind,  and  with  the  tongues  as  of  fire,  we  need  not  par- 
ticularly concern  ourselves,  but  the  "  speaking  with  other 
tongues "  demands  brief  attention.  From  various  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  we  learn  that  a  peculiar 
gift,  known  as  the  "gift  of  tongues,"  was  very  widely 
exercised  in  the  apostolic  church,  and  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  makes 
the  general  nature  of  the  gift  sufficiently  plain.  It  was  , 
evidently  the  frenzied  or  ecstatic  utterance  of  sounds 
ordinarily  unintelligible  botli  to  speakere  and  to  hearers, 
except  such  as  might  be  endowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
a  special  gift  of  interpretation.^  The  speaker  was  sup- 
posed to  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Spirit,  to 

1 1  Cor.  xii.  10. 
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be  a  mere  passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  to  be 
moved  and  played  upon  by  him.  His  utterances  were 
not  his  own,  but  the  utterances  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  was 
commonly  entirely  unconscious  of  what  he  was  saying. 
He  was  not  endowed  with  the  power  to  speak  in  foreign 
tongues;  his  words  were  divine,  not  human,  words,  and 
liad  no  relation  whatever  to  any  intelligible  human  lan- 
guage. It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  speaker 
should  appear  demented  to  an  unbelieving  auditor,  as 
Paul  implies  was  not  infrequently  the  case.^  But  his 
ecstatic  utterances,  inspired  as  it  was  believed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  were  regarded  by  his  fellow-Christians  as 
spiritual  utterances  in  an  eminent  sense.  The  "speaking 
with  tongues  "  constituted,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  part 
of  the  church,  the  supreme  act  of  worship,  the  act  which 
gave  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
aud  of  the  speaker's  peculiar  nearness  to  his  God.^  No 
other  gift  enjoyed  by  the  early  church  so  vividly  reveals 
the  inspired  and  enthusiastic  character  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  apparently  this  "gift  of  tongues"  with 
which  the  disciples  were  endowed  at  Pentecost,  and  they 
spoke,  therefore,  not  in  foreign  languages,  but  in  the 
ecstatic,  frenzied,  unintelligible,  spiritual  speech  of  which 
Paul  tells  us  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

That  tlie  Pentecostal  phenomenon  is  thus  to  be  regarded 
not  as  something  unique,  but  as  the  earliest  known  exer- 
cise of  the  common  gift  of  tongues,  is  rendered  very  prob- 
able by  the  lack  of  all  reference  to  it  in  other  early  sources ; 
by  the  absence  of  any  hint  that  the  disciples  ever  made  use 
in  their  missionary  labore,  or  indeed  on  any  other  occasion 
than  Pentecost  itself,  of  the  miraculous  power  to  spejik  in 
foreign  languages ;  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  phenome- 
non upon  some  of  those  present,  who  accused  the  speakers 
of  intoxication,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  treated  as  a  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  who  says  nothing  of  "  other 
tongues,"  but  characterizes  the  Messifinic  Age  as  an  age  of 
revelation  and  of  prophecy.     But  the  most  decisive  argu- 

1  1  Cor.  xiv.  23. 

2  Paul  himself  hsul  the  gift  pre-eminently,  as  he  says  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  18. 
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ment  is  to  be  found  in  Peter's  discourse,  which  constitutes 
our  most  trustworthy  source  for  a  knowledge  of  what  act- 
ually occurred.  Nowhere  in  that  discourse  does  he  refer 
to  the  use  of  foreign  languages  by  his  fellow-disciples,  not 
even  when  he  undertakes  to  defend  them  against  the  charge 
of  drunkenness,  though  it  would  certainly  have  constituted 
a  most  convincing  refutation  of  such  a  charge.^ 

The  disciples  then,  it  would  seem,  were  endowed  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  just  as  on  many 

1  It  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  had  another  conception  of 
the  phenomenon  in  question  than  that  presented  in  the  text.  He  evidently 
supposed  that  the  disciples  used  foreign  tongues,  for  he  took  pains  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  those  present  heard  them  speaking  in  the  languages  severally 
native  to  the  auditors.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  author's  representation 
is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  on  his  part  of  the  common  phenomenon  of  the 
glossolalia,  arising  from  the  fact  that  he  had  himself  never  witnessed  it,  and 
an  argument  is  drawn  therefrom  for  the  late  date  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  But 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  two  other  passages  (Acts  x.  46,  xix.  6)  the  author 
mentions  the  glossolalia  in  the  correct  Pauline  way,  without  any  hint  of  a 
misunderstanding  of  it,  and  some  other  reason  must  therefore  be  given  for 
his  misinterpretation  of  the  Pentecostal  phenomenon.  That  reason  is  perhaps 
to  be  f#und  in  the  glamour  which  surrounded  the  infant  church  in  the  eyes  of 
its  historian,  who  was  himself  far  removed  from  the  events  which  he  records. 
Under  the  circumstances  he  could  hardly  avoid  investing  even  familiar  occur- 
rences with  marvel  and  mystery.  It  may  well  be  that  the  attendant  wonders 
which  he  doubtless  found  recorded  in  the  sources  upon  which  he  based  his 
account,  —  the  sound  as  of  wind  and  the  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  —  led  him  to 
think  of  the  speaking  with  tongues,  which  was  associated  with  them  in  his 
sources,  as  only  another  and  similar  supernatural  manifestation  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit;  and  hence  to  picture  it  also  as 
entirely  unique  in  its  nature,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  common  everyday 
phenomenon  with  which  the  church  of  his  time  was  familiar.  At  any  rate 
whatever  the  cause  of  his  misunderstanding,  it  is  certain  that  his  conception 
of  the  phenomenon  is  borne  out  neither  by  Peter's  speech  nor  by  his  own 
account  of  the  farther  events  of  the  day.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schaff 
{History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  I.  p.  231)  that  while  the  Pentecostal 
"  speaking  with  tongues  "  was  in  reality  the  ordinary  glossolalia,  and  there- 
fore did  not  involve  the  use  of  foreign  languages,  the  Holy  Spirit  interpreted 
the  ecstatic  utterances  to  some  of  those  present,  so  that  each  supposed  that  he 
heard  the  disciples  speaking  in  his  own  tongue.  Cojnpare  also  Overbeck  in 
De  Wette's  Kurzgpfasstes  Ilandbuch  zum  Neuer  Testament^  4te  Auflage, 
S.  23  sq.;  and  Wendt  in  Meyer's  Apostelgeschichte,  7te  Auflage,  S.  69  sq.  This 
makes  the  whole  scene  clearer  than  the  ordinary  view,  and  better  explains 
the  accusation  of  drunkenness  brought  against  the  speaker  by  some  of  the 
onlookers;  but  it  fails  entirely  to  account  for  the  silence  of  Peter  in  his  dis- 
course, and  is  no  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  conception  of  the  author 
himself  than  is  the  view  presented  in  the  text,  for  the  author  evidently  under- 
stood that  the  disciples  actually  spoke  in  foreign  languages  and  were  not 
merely  supposed  to  have  done  so  by  certain  of  the  hearers.  For  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  and  a  statement  of  the  various  views  upon  it, 
see  Wendt,  /.c. 
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other  occasions  when  the  Holy  Spirit  made  his  presence 
felt,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  Spirit  they  gave 
utterance  in  ecstatic  phrase  to  the  profoundest  spiritual 
joy  and  gratitude  to  God.  Their  speaking  with  tongues 
thus  constituted  the  earliest  testimony  borne  by  Christ's 
disciples  after  his  resurrection  in  the  presence  of  unbe- 
lievers. It  did  not  consist  in  the  explicit  and  intelligible 
announcement  of  Jesus'  Messiahship,  but  it  was  testimony 
nevertheless.  For  the  impressive  thing  about  the  phe- 
nomenon was  that  men  whose  leader  had  been  crucified 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  and  who  had  fled  and  scattered 
in  fear  and  despair,  were  now  gathered  together  again  in 
the  very  city  where  he  had  been  condemned,  and  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  authorities  that  had  condemned  him, 
and  were  giving  evident  and  most  demonstrative  expres- 
sion to  the  liveliest  joy  and  gratitude.  The  amazing  fact 
demanded  an  explanation,  and  that  explanation  Peter  gave 
in  his  discourse.  He  interpreted  the  unintelligible  utter- 
ances of  those  who  had  spoken  with  tongues,  and  in  the 
light  of  his  words  the  strange  phenomenon  took  on  new 
meaning  and  became  the  most  powerful  kind  of  testimony 
to  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Jesus,  for  it  was  the 
testimony  of  the  common  conviction  of  a  multitude  of  men. 
It  was  not  Peter  alone,  then,  that  bore  witness  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost ;  witness  was  borne  also  by  all  the  assembled 
disciples,  and  Peter  acted  simply  as  the  interpreter  of 
that  testimony  to  those  who  did  not  understand  it.^ 

The  Pentecostal  address  of  Peter  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing because  it  constitutes  the  earliest  extant  Christian 
apology.  It  is,  moreover,  a  thoroughly  representative 
discourse.  It  reproduces  not  the  thought  of  Peter  alone, 
but  the  thought  of  his  fellow-Christians  as  well.  The 
spirit  of  primitive  Jewish  Christianity  in  general  speaks 
in  it.  The  first  and  most  imperative  duty  of  these  early 
disciples  must  be  to  prove  to  their  countrymen  that  Jesus 
was  the  promised  Messiah.     His  crucifixion  had  seemingly 

^  On  the  views  of  the  early  disciples  of  Jerusalem  see,  in  addition  to  the 
general  works  on  New  Testament  theolojjy  and  on  the  history  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  Briggs ;  Messiah  of  the  Apostles^  p.  21  sq. 
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given  the  lie  to  his  claim  and  proved  him  an  impostor. 
To  go  on  preaching  his  Gospel  was  therefore  absurd, 
unless  the  impression  left  by  his  death  could  be  effaced. 
Unless  he  could  be  shown  to  be  what  he  had  claimed  to 
be,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  his  death  did  not  mean 
what  it  seemed  to  mean,  the  attempt  to  carry  on  the  work 
that  he  had  begun  might  as  well  be  given  up  at  once. 
Apologetics  was  the  imperative  need  of  the  hour;  not 
simply  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  defence  of 
it,  and  the  defence  of  Jesus  himself,  the  preacher  of  it. 
Thus  the  emphasis  was  changed  from  the  Gospel  itself  to 
the  evidence  for  its  truth ;  from  the  message  to  the  mes- 
senger. Not  the  fatherhood  of  God,  but  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  formed  the  burden  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles, 
and  so  the  Master's  estimate  of  values  was  reversed. 

But  it  is  significant  that  the  disciples  contented  them- 
selves with  the  demonstration  of  the  proposition  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  it  apparently  did  not 
occur  to  them  to  ask  what  his  Messiahship  involved  for 
Jesus  himself.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  he  was  the 
Christ.  So  long  as  that  fact  was  true  his  character  and 
nature  were  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  in  the  beginning 
had  any  other  idea  of  the  Messiah  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed among  their  countrymen  in  general,^  and  there  is 
no  sign  that  they  thought  of  asking  whether  that  idea 
was  correct  or  incorrect.  Only  after  some  time  had  passed 
did  Christian  thinkers  begin  to  fill  in  the  conception  of 
Messiahship  with  this  and  that  content ;  only  when  the 
original  Messianic  interest  had  somewhat  waned,  and  it 
was  believed  that  Jesus  must  have  had  something  else  to 
do  besides  founding  the  Messianic  kingdom.  It  was,  in 
other  words,  the  conception  that  his  work  was  more  than 
merely  Messianic  that  first  opened  the  question  as  to  the 
constitution  of  his  person. ^ 

1  The  MeBsiah  was  commonly  thought  of  among  the  Jews  as  a  man  called 
and  chosen  by  God.    See  above,  p.  8. 

2  The  common  designation  given  to  Jesus  both  by  Peter  and  by  his  fellow- 
Christians  is  6  irals  tov  Ocov,  *'  the  servant  of  God  "  (Acts  iii.  13,  26,  iv.  27,  30). 
6  vi6s  TOV  $€ov  does  not  occur  in  these  early  documents  (another  sign  of  their 
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The  supreme  argument  urged  by  the  disciples  in  sup- 
port of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  his  resurrection. 
No  event  was  better  calculated  to  convince  unbelievers 
that  he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be ;  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion made  by  his  death  and  to  show  that  it  had  not  meant, 
as  it  seemed  to  mean,  that  he  was  a  blasphemous  impostor, 
suffering  the  just  vengeance  of  God.  But  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  those  who  had  not  themselves  seen  the 
risen  Jesus  should  believe  the  testimony  of  his  followers 
to  such  a  startling  and  unheard-of  event,  for  which  even 
those  followers  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  intimate  fel- 
lowship with  him  and  their  belief  in  his  Messiahship,  were 
entirely  unprepared.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
effort  should  be  made  first  of  all  to  render  the  event  cred- 
ible by  showing  that,  though  it  formed  no  part  of  the 
common  Messianic  expectation,  it  had  yet  been  distinctly 
foretold  in  the  Scriptures.  To  a  Jew  no  other  explanation 
was  necessary.  His  teleological  conceptions  were  such 
that  the  fact  that  anything  had  been  prophesied  con- 
stituted a  suflScient  reason  for  it.  And  so  Peter  in 
his  Pentecostal  address  appealed  to  a  passage  from  the 
sixteenth  Psalm,  which  he  claimed  foretold  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  and  thus  at  once  rendered  Jesus' 
resurrection  credible,  and  made  it  a  convincing  proof 
that  he  was  actually  the  Christ.  But  Peter  did  not  con- 
tent himself  with  finding  the  resurrection  in  the  Script- 
ures; he  employed  prophecy  also  to  prove  that  it  was 
necessaiy  for  the  Messiah  to  ascend  into  the  heavens  and 
to  sit  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  this  he  claimed 
that  Jesus  had  done,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  due  to  him.  Thus  his  exal- 
tation became  a  farther  proof  of  his  Messiahship.     In  the 


primitive  character).  The  loftier  titles  that  are  ascribed  to  Jesus,  —  Lord, 
Saviour,  Prince,  Cornerstone,  —  attach  to  him  in  his  exalted  post-resurrection 
existence  only,  and  characterize  simply  his  calling  and  mission  as  Messiah. 
They  say  nothing  as  to  his  natural  constitution.  He  is  not  represented  as 
a  pre-existent,  heavenly  being,  but  simply  as  a  man  approved  of  God  and 
chosen  by  him  to  be  the  Messiah  and  then  raised  by  him  to  the  position  of 
Lord.  Of  the  Pauline  conception  that  he  had  returned  to  the  glory  which  was 
originally  his,  we  have  no  hint  in  these  early  records. 
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same  way  a  prediction  of  Joel  was  used  to  establish  the  dis- 
ciples' contention,  involved  in  their  proclamation  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  and  in  turn  supporting  his  Messiahship, 
that  the  last  days,  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  con- 
summation, were  already  come.  It  was  thus  claimed  by 
Peter,  and  in  making  the  claim  he  simply  represented  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  church,  that  the  occurrences  to 
which  the  disciples  and  the  Pentecostal  phenomena  bore 
testimony  were  not  unheralded  and  mysterious  events,  but 
a  distinct  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy,  and  as  such 
demanded  from  all  true  Jews  devout  recognition  and  belief.  ^ 
In  the  light  of  all  he  had  to  urge,  Peter  might  well  think 
himself  justified  in  exclaiming  triumphantly  at  the  close 
of  his  speech:  "Let  all  the  house  of  Israel,  therefore, 
know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made  this  Jesus,  whom  ye 
crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ.  "^ 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  adduced 
for  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  from  his  resurrection  and 
exaltation  and  from  the  Scriptures  which  foretold  those 
events,  his  death  must  remain  a  stumbling-block,  and 
must  seem  to  many  a  fatal  objection  to  the  identification 
of  the  man  Jesus  with  God's  chosen  Messiah.  Not  that 
the  conception  of  a  suffering  Messiah  was  absolutely  un- 
known, but  such  a  conception  was  certainly  not  common 
and  nowhere  included  his  oflBcial  rejection  and  disgraceful 


1  It  is  entirely  gratuitouB  to  find  in  the  use  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  in 
Peter's  pentecostal  discourse  evidence  of  a  later  hand.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  he  could  have  made  any  address  at  all  upon  the  occasion  in  question 
without  appealing  to  Scripture;  and  the  fact  that  he  attempts  to  prove  no 
more  than  he  does  is  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  discourse  or  for 
the  primitive  character  of  the  document  from  which  Luke  got  it.  Paul's 
words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3-4  are  very  significant  in  this  connection :  •*  For  I  deliv- 
ered unto  you,"  he  says,  •'  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried;  and 
that  he  hath  been  raised  o;i  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures."  The 
Scriptures  are  here  made  to  prove  much  more  than  they  are  by  Peter.  Indeed, 
as  time  passed,  the  practice  of  appealing  to  them  grew  increasingly  common, 
and  the  area  of  observed  coincidence  between  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  and 
Scripture  prophecy  grew  constantly  larger.  Our  gospels,  especially  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  written  as  they  were  more  than  a  generation  after  the  events 
which  they  describe,  are  witnesses  to  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  had 
been  carried  by  that  time. 

2  Acts  ii.  36. 
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execution  by  a  mode  of  death  pronounced  accursed  in  the 
law.^  It  was  in  view  of  this  difficulty  that  the  disciples 
were  led  again  to  look  for  light  in  the  Scriptures.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  it  was  there  foretold  that  the  Christ 
should  suffer  and  be  rejected  by  God's  chosen  people, 
and  undergo  a  disgraceful  death,  the  difficulty  would 
be  at  once  removed,  and  at  the  same  time  added  proof 
would  be  secured  for  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  who  had 
in  this  particular  also  fulfilled  Messianic  prophecy.  In 
Peter's  Pentecostal  discourse  nothing  is  said  upon  this 
subject,  though  the  quotation  from  the  sixteenth  Psalm, 
which  is  used  as  a  prophecy  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  of  course 
involves  also  his  death.  But  in  the  address  recorded  in 
Acts  iii.  12  sq.,  we  read:  "But  the  things  which  God 
foreshewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets,  that  his 
Christ  should  suffer,  he  thus  fulfilled ; "  and  the  same 
idea  appears  in  other  passages  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Acts.^  With  this  explanation  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  the 
disciples  seem  for  some  time  to  have  contented  them- 
selves. At  least  we  find  no  other  reason  for  it  referred  to 
in  any  of  the  recorded  speeches  or  prayers  of  Peter  or  of 
his  associates.  There  is  no  sign  that  they  thought  of  it 
as  Christ  did,  as  possessing  an  independent  value  of  its 
own,  or  as  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  well-being  of 
his  followers,  or  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom.^ 

1  Cf .  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  c.  89  and  90 ;  and  see  Schiirer, 
/.c,  II.  p.  464  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Div.  II.  Vol.  II.  p.  104). 
3  Acts  viii.  ^  sq.    Compare  also  iv.  11,  28. 

*  The  words  of  Paul  in  i  Cor.  xv.  3 :  •*  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that 
which  also  I  received  "  (irapAa/Soy)  seem  to  imply  that  the  idea  that  Christ's 
death  had  some  relation  to  men's  release  from  sin,  was  not  original  with  him- 
self, but  was  gained  from  those  who  were  Christians  before  him.  It  is  certain 
that  the  idea  was  widespread  long  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  even  in  non- 
Pauline  circles  (cf.  e.g.  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  where  the  words  c^s  &<p€aiv  dfiapTiQv 
are  added),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  arose  very  early.  Indeed, 
it  cannot  have  been  hmg  before  the  disciples  were  led  to  make  a  connection 
I  at  once  so  obvious  and  so  clearly  suggested  by  such  a  passage  as  Isa.  liii. 

I  But  that  the  connection  was  thought  of  in  the  early  days  with  which  we  are 

.  dealing,  there  is  no  sign  in  our  sources,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  at 

any  rate,  that  it  was  not  emphasized.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  even  when 
it  was  generally  recognized  that  some  connection  existed,  it  was  long  before 
the  nature  of  it  was  determined.  There  was,  in  fact,  for  centuries  much 
vagueness  of  conception  and  wide  lack  of  agreement  at  tliis  point. 
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According  to  the  author  of  the  Acts,  Peter's  Pentecostal 
discoui*se  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  his  audi- 
tors, and  drew  from  them  the  anxious  query:  "Brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ? "  Peter's  reply,  taken  in  connection 
with  other  utterances  recorded  in  the  following  chapters, 
reveals  with  sufficient  clearness  the  conception  of  the 
Gospel  prevalent  among  the  disciples  in  these  earlj 
day^.  That  conception  was  of  the  most  simple  and  primi- 
tive character.  Christianity,  as  they  understood  it,  was 
Judaism,  and  nothing  more*  It  was  not  a  substitute  foi 
Judaism,  nor  even  an  addition  or  supplement  to  Judaism: 
it  was  not,  indeed,  in  any  way  distinct  from  the  national 
faith.  It  was  simply  the  belief  on  the  part  of  good  and 
faithful  Jews 'that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  it  involved 
no  disloyalty  to  Judaism,  and  no  abandonment  of  existing 
principles.  For  a  Jew  to  believe  in  the  Messiah  whonc 
they  preacTied,  was  not  necessarily  to  revise  his  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  of  the 
blessings  to  be  enjoyed  within  it,  nor  indeed  of  the  con- 
ditions of  sharing  in  those  blessings.  Peter  says  only, 
"Repent  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."^ 
Both  here  and  in  iii.  19,  where  he  again  exhorts  his  hear- 
ers to  repent,  the  sin  that  is  uppermost  in  his  mind  is 
their  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  But  in  v.  81  the  word  "re- 
pentance "  is  emplo3'ed  in  a  more  general  sense,-  and  ever 
in  the  two  passages  just  mentioned,  it  is  clear  from  Peter's 
reference  to  the  forgiveness  or  remission  of  sins,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  confine  the  needed  repentance  to  the 
single  crime  which  they  had  committed  against  the  Mes- 
siah. It  is  clear,  in  other  words,  that  tliough  he  was 
stating  primarily  not  the  conditions  of  salvation  in  gen- 
eral, for  which,  indeed,  his  hearers  did  not  ask,  but  simplj 
the  particular  duty  devolving  upon  them  under  existing 
circumstances,  he  was  voicing  at  the  same  time  the  gen- 
eral truth,  that  if  one  is  conscious  of  sin  committed,  he 
must  repent  before  lie  can  expect  to  enjoy  God's  promised 
blessings.  In  laying  down  such  a  condition,  Peter  was 
simply  reiterating  a  principle  univei'sally  prevalent  among 

1  Acts  ii.  38. 
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the  Jews  of  his  time,  that  righteousness  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  enjoying  God's  favor,  whether  now  or 
hereafter.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  in- 
tended, during  those  early  days,  to  enunciate  a  new  way 
of  securing  God's  favor,  or  a  new  method  of  salvation. 
He  did  not  put  repentance  in  the  place  of  righteousness, 
nor  did  he  suggest  any  revision  of  the  prevailing  theory 
of  righteousness,  making  it  consist  in  something  else  than 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
justified  in  assuming  that  his  words  involved  in  any  sense 
a  rebuke  of  the  self -righteousness  of  his  countrymen ;  that 
he  intended  to  assert  that  every  man  is  a  sinner,  and  that 
repentance  is  a  universal  precondition  of  enjoying  God's 
favor.  Whatever  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  the 
words  which  he  is  reported  to  have  uttered  during  these 
early  da3's  leave  room  for  the  theory,  which  was  wide- 
spread, at  least  in  Pharisaic  circles,  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  keep  the  law  of  God  and  thereby  to  secure 
through  his  own  efforts  the  favor  and  blessing  of  the 
Almighty.  Peter  therefore  preached  no  new  and  un- 
familiar Gospel,  when  he  summoned  his  hearers  to  repen- 
tance. He  was  simply  enforcing  the  application,  in  the 
case  of  men  whom  he  believed  to  have  committed  a  grave 
crime,  of  a  long-established,  widely  recognized,  and  genu- 
inely Jewish  principle,  which  tliey  accepted  iis  truly  as  he. 
The  baptism  which  Peter  connects  with  repentance,  in 
^  ii.  38,  was  not  essentially  novel.  Baptism  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  was,  of  course,  a  new  thing  to  the  Jews 
whom  he  addressed;  but  baptism  as  such  was  entirely  in 
line  with  the  common  Jewish  rites  of  purification,  and  as 
a  symbolical  representation  of  cleansing  from  the  sins  or 
crimes  of  which  they  repented,  it  must  seem  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  them,  just  as  John's  bap- 
tism seemed  quite  natural,  and  was  never  thought  of  as 
involving  any  disloyalty  to  Judaism,  or  any  departure 
from  its  traditional  principles.  The  connection  of  the 
rite  with  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  alter  its  essen- 
tial character,  nor  make  it  an  un-Jewish  tliiiic^.  It  meant 
only  that  the  repentixnce  to  which  it  gave  expression  was 
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based  upon  and  due  to  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  baptism  in  his  name 
was  demanded  by  Peter  of  the  Jews  whom  he  addressed 
at  Pentecost,  just  because  the  great  crime  which  they  had 
committed  was  the  crucifixion  of  that  Messiah,  and  because 
they  could  thus  best  give  voice  to  their  repentance  for 
that  crime.  Administered  on  this  occasion  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  rite  would  naturally  take  that  form  on 
other  occasions,  even  when  administered  to  those  that  had 
had  no  part  in  the  crucifixion.  It  might  thus  in  time 
come  to  be  everywhere  regarded  not  merely  as  an  expres- 
sion of  repentance,  but  also  as  an  assertion  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  the  crucified  Jesus. 

We  have  no  record  in  our  Synoptic  Gospels  that  Jesus 
himself  ever  baptized  any  one,  or  that  baptism  was  prac- 
tised by  his  disciples  during  his  lifetime.  But  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  John  iv.  2,  that  though  Jesus  himself  did 
not  baptize,  his  disciples  did,  and  the  entire  naturalness 
of  the  rite,  in  the  light  of  John's  baptism,  and  its  general 
prevalence  in  the  apostolic  church,  confirm  the  report,  and 
make  it  practically  certain  that  the  rite  was  not  introduced 
as  an  innovation  after  Jesus'  death.  But  if  practised 
during  his  lifetime,  by  his  disciples,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able, in  view  of  his  uniform  policy  touching  the  announce- 
ment of  his  Messiahship,  that  baptism  had  the  simple 
Johannine  form,  and  that  it  was  not  a  baptism  into  or  in 
his  own  name.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  by  Peter 
in  connection  with  the  rite  only  in  ii.  38,  in  his  reply  to 
the  questioners  at  Pentecost.^  This  might  suggest  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  formula  was  really  used  even  on 
that  occasion.  And  the  doubt  might  seem  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  only  in  two  other  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  and  then  only  in  the  narrative  portions,  is  baptism 
connected  with  the  name  of  Jesus. ^  It  is  not  impossible 
that,  even  after  Pentecost,  the  rite  was  sometimes  admin- 
istered in  the  Johannine  form,   but   the  common  use  of 

1  Peter  refers  to  baptism  only  in  one  other  passage  (x.  47),  and  then  does 
not  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Jesus ;  though  Luke  tells  us  in  the  following 
verses  that  he  "  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ." 

3  Acts  viii.  10,  X.  48.    But  compare  also  the  address  of  Paul,  Acts  zxii.  16. 
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the  Christian  formula  in  the  time  of  Paul  makes  it  alto- 
gether probable  that  that  formula  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  day ;  and  the  conditions  at  Pentecost  were  such  as 
to  make  its  introduction  at  that  time  most  natural. 

Of  the  trinitarian  formula,  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  later  became  univer- 
sal in  the  church,  we  have  no  trace  in  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  the  single  passage.  Matt,  xxviii.  19. ^  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  it  was  employed  in  the  early  days  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned ;  for  it  involves  a  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  rite  which  was  entirely  foreign  to  the 
thought  of  these  primitive  Christians,  and  indeed  no  less 
foreign  to  the  thought  of  Paul.  When  and  how  the  formula 
arose,  we  do  not  know.  We  find  it  expressly  enjoined  in 
the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles^^  and  that  it  was  in  common 
use  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  is  clear  from  the 
old  Roman  symbol  which  was  based  upon  it,  and  also  from 
Justin  Martyr's  Apology.^  It  may  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  prophecy  of  the  Baptist  recorded  in  all  the  Gospels, 
that  the  Messiah  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  Jesus'  own  promise,  that  he  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  another  advocate  in  his  place,  and  that  he  and  the 

1  It  is  difficult  in  the  light  of  all  we  know  of  Jesus'  principles  and  practice, 
and  in  the  light  also  of  the  fact  that  the  early  disciples,  and  Paul  as  well, 
baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ  alone,  to  suppose  that  Jesus  himself  uttered 
the  words:  **  Baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  are  quoted  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  But  it  may  be  that 
he  directed  his  apostles  not  simply  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  but 
also  to  baptize  them,  as  they  had,  perhaps,  been  in  the  habit  already  of  baiv 
tizing  those  that  joined  their  company.  If,  then,  he  simply  gave  the  general 
direction  to  baptize  (cf.  the  appen<lix  of  Mark  xvi.  16),  it  would  be  very  natu- 
ral for  a  scribe  to  add  the  formula,  •'  Into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  was  in  common  use  in  his  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  Paul's  indifference  about  per- 
forming the  rite  of  baptism  (see  1  Cor.  i.  14  sq.)  is  hardly  what  we  should 
expect  if  the  eleven  aix>stles  received  from  Christ  a  direct  command  to  bap- 
tize ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  entire  passage  (Matt,  xxviii.  19  b)  is  a 
later  a<ldition,  as  maintained  by  some  scholars  (cf.  Teichniann's  article.  Die 
Taufe  hei  Pauhis,  in  the  Zeitschri/t  fiir  Theologle  nnd  Kirche,  1896,  Heft  4, 
pp.  357  sq.).    On  Paul's  conception  of  baptism,  see  below,  p.  541. 

2  Didache^  vii.  But  baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd  is  also  spoken  of 
in  a  later  chapter  as  if  it  were  synonymous.  Hermas  ( Vis.  iii.  7,  3)  speaks 
only  of  baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Other  apostolic  fathers  give  us 
no  light. 

8  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  6. 
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Father  and  the  Spirit  would  abide  with  his  disciples. 
The  formula  of  benediction  employed  by  Paul  in  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14  may  also  have  contributed  to  its  use. 

In  stating  to  his  hearers  at  Pentecost,  and  on  other 
occasions  as  well,  the  means  by  which  they  might  make 
amends  for  the  crime  they  had  committed,  and  prepare 
themselves  for  the  approaching  kingdom,  Peter  laid  down 
no  strange  and  un-Jewish  conditions.  In  the  same  way, 
when  describing  the  blessings  that  they  might  expect  to 
enjoy  if  they  repented  and  were  baptized,  he  preached  no 
new  and  unfamiliar  Gospel.  "Repent  and  be  baptized," 
he  says,  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission 
of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  "^  It  was  a  common  belief  among  the  Jews  that 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom;  that  the  spiritual  gifts, 
which  in  earlier  days  were  enjoyed  only  by  favored  indi- 
viduals here  and  there,  would  in  that  kingdom  be  bestowed 
upon  all.  Peter  was  therefore  on  familiar  ground,  when 
he  connected  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost 
with  the  advent  of  the  Messianic  age.  If  his  bearers 
agreed  with  him  that  the  Pentecostal  phenomena  indicated 
the  Spirit's  presence,  they  could  not  help  agreeing  with 
him  in  the  conclusion  drawn  therefrom.  But  in  the 
prophecy  of  Joel,  which  he  quotes,  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  is  made  to  precede  and  not  to  follow  the  "Day 
of  the  Lord,"  and  it  is  clear,  in  the  light  of  iii.  19  sq., 
that  Peter  thus  understood  the  prophecy,  and  that  he  re- 
garded the  Spirit's  advent  as  a  sign  not  that  the  promised 
kingdom  was  already  established  upon  earth,  but  that  its 
establishment  was  at  hand.  The  days  that  were  intro- 
duced by  Pentecost  were  only  preparatory;  the  consum- 
mation was  still  in  the  future.  The  Messianic  realm 
belonged,  in  Peter's  thought,  just  as  in  the  thought  of 
his  contemporaries,  not  to  this  ajon,  but  to  another,  and 
before  its  inauguration  must  come  the  day  of  judgment 
and  the  "end  of  the  world,"  that  is,  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent age.     That  Jesus  was  already  Lord  and  Prince  and 

1  Actsii.38. 
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Saviour  did  not  mean  that  his  kingdom  was  already  a 
reality,  and  that  he  was  exercising  dominion  therein,  but 
only  that  he  was  preparing  the  way  for  its  realization. 
By  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  he  was  fitting  his  follow- 
ers for  it,  and  making  its  speedy  establishment  possible. 
That  outpouring  was  a  sign  of  its  approach,  but  not  of 
its  actual  presence.  The  disciples  therefore  lived  in  the 
future  as  truly  as  their  unconverted  brethren.  The  Christ 
was  yet  to  come  to  accomplish  his  true  work.^ 

That  work  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Peter  and 
his  fellows  conceived  in  any  other  way  than  their  Jewish 
brethren.  They  evidently  thought  of  the  expected  king- 
dom as  a  national  kingdom,  for  Peter  distinctly  makes 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  dependent  upon  the  repentance 
and  conversion  of  those  whom  he  addresses.^  Only  when 
the  Jewish  nation  has  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  and  has  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  can  the 
times  of  refreshing  come,  and  the  Messiah  return  to  set 
up  the  kingdom.  Into  the  details  of  that  kingdom  Peter 
does  not  enter,  but  he  implies  that  the  expected  Messianic 
judgment  will  take  place,^  and  he  conceives  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  in  genuine  Jewish  form  as  a  "destruc- 
tion from  among  the  people."^  He  speaks  also  of  the 
restoration  of  all  things,  a  common  phrase  in  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic literature,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  entire  range 
of  Messianic  prediction.^  All  the  blessings  promised  by 
the  prophets,  and  longingly  anticipated  by  the  fathers, 
he  assures  his  hearers  they  will  yet  enjoy,  if  they  repent 
and  thus  secure  forgiveness  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  present  is  offered  the  opportunity  not  of 
realizing  a  present  salvation,  but  of  making  certain  the 
enjoyment  of  a  future  salvation.     It  is  to  make  the  most 

1  Looking  to  the  future  as  the  disriples  were  for  the  consummation  of  the 
KiD>;dom,  and  for  the  complete  fulfilment  of  Messianic  propliecy,  they  must 
inevitably  feel  less  interest  in  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth  than  in  his  future 
idvent.  The  life  which  they  had  witnessed  was  only  preparatory,  not  linal, 
and  had  value  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  days  to  come.  Thus  is  explained  the 
remarkable  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  significance  of  Jesus'  earthly  life  was 
almost  entirely  overlooked. 

2  Acts  iii.  19.  *  Acts  iii.  23. 

3  Acts  ii.  20,  21,  iii.  23.  6  Acts  iii.  21. 
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of  that  opportunity  that  Peter  exhorts  his  hearers  on  all 
possible  occasions.^ 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Primitive  Disciples 

The  life  of  the  early  Christians  of  Jerusalem  was  in 
strictest  accord  with  the  conceptions  that  have  been  de- 
scribed. Their  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  did 
not  result  in  their  neglect  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism,  nor  make  them  any  less  zealous  than  before  for 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.  They  continued  to  discharge 
the  various  religious  duties  that  devolved  upon  them  as 
Jews,  including  participation  in  the  temple  worship  and 
in  the  offering  of  the  regular  daily  sacrifices.^  We  know 
also  from  Paul's  experience  with  the  Judaizers,  that  for 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  there  were  multi- 
tudes of  Christians  zealously  devoted  to  the  laws  and 
traditions  of  the  fathers.     Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  sup- 

1  A  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  discourses  of  Peter,  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  given  during  these  early  years,  is  the  uniform  absence  of  a  reference 
to  faith  as  a  condition  of  enjoying  Grod's  favors,  and  sharing  in  the  blessings 
of  the  Messianic  age.  Only  once  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned 
docs  he  refer  to  faith,  and  then  he  makes  faith  in  the  name  of  Jesus  the  ground 
of  the  healing  of  the  lame  man.  Of  course,  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
involves  a  certain  kind  of  faith,  or  more  accurately  the  conviction  that  he  is 
the  Messiah,  but  faith  in  him  is  nowhere  expressly  made  a  condition  of  bap- 
tism or  of  discipleship.  In  this  respect  the  utterances  of  Peter  very  closely 
resemble  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  clearly  represent  an  early  type  of  Christian 
teaching.  Doubtless  the  later  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  faith,  which  was 
universal  even  in  circles  where  most  was  made  of  the  observance  of  law,  was 
largely  due  to  Paul.  That  emphasis  did  not  involve  a  new  conception  of  the 
Gospel,  but  only  a  clearer  apprehension  of  that  which  had  been  from  the 
beginning  implicitly  wrapped  up  in  it.  Peter  in  his  address  at  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  9)  refers  to  faith  as  a  means  by  which  the  heart  is  cleansed, 
and  Gal.  ii.  16  implies  that  he  was  one  with  Paul  in  his  recognition  of  ite 
necessity.  Indeed,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  agree  that  the  observance 
of  the  law  was  insufficient  unless  it  were  supplemented  by  the  belief  in  Jesus' 
Messiahship.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  in  the  early  discourses  recorded  in  Acts, 
faith  is  not  made  a  condition  of  salvation,  argues  strongly  for  the  primitive 
character  of  the  documents  containing  them,  of  which  the  author  of  the  Acts 
made  use.  To  him  and  his  contemporaries  Christianity  was  the  proclamation 
to  all  the  world  of  eternal  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  he,  or  any  one  else  in  his 
day,  can  have  invente<l  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Peter  a  number  of  dis- 
courses in  which  no  trace  of  such  a  Christianity  o<!curs,  and  in  which  there  is 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  importance  and  saving  character  of  faith. 

2  They  wont  up  to  the  temple  regularly  at  the  honr  of  prayer  as  their 
neighbors  did  (Acts  iii.  1).    Cf.  also  Acts  x.  14,  xv.  6,  xxi.  21  sq. 
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posed  that  the  effect  of  their  Christian  faith  was  to  make 
all  of  the  early  disciples  more  devout  and  earnest  Jews 
than  they  had  ever  been ;  for,  as  the  consummation  was 
at  hand,  it  behooved  them  to  prepare  for  it  by  the  strictest 
and  most  scrupulous  discharge  of  all  their  religious  duties. 
It  was  fitting  that  they,  who  were  the  representatives  of 
the  Messiah,  should  reveal  in  their  lives  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  the  principles  which  they  preached,  and  that 
their  righteousness  and  piety  should  commend  themselves 
to  all  beholders.  The  idea  that  they  constituted  the  elect 
portion  of  the  people,  called  by  God  to  be  heira  of  the 
coming  kingdom,  would  naturally  lead  them  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  observing  God's  law  with  especial  scrupu- 
lousness ;  would  make  them  sensible  of  a  peculiar  obliga- 
tion, such  as  they  cannot  have  felt  while  they  were  simple 
Galileans,  on  the  same  footing  with  all  their  fellows. 
Such  utterances  of  Christ  as  that  recorded  in  Matt.  v.  19, 
^Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  nowise  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  doubtless  influenced  them  greatly 
at  this  time,  and  it  must  have  been  their  conviction  that, 
simple  Galileans  though  they  were,  they  ought  to  exceed 
all  other  Jews,  even  the  proudest  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem, 
in  their  devotion  to  the  national  faith.  That  Jesus  had 
intended  to  abrogate  the  Jewish  law,  or  release  his  fol- 
lowers from  its  control,  occurred  to  none  of  them.^ 

These  early  Christians,  then,  were  thoroughgoing  Jews 
and  never  thought  of  departing  from  the  customs  of 
their  fathers.  But  their  Judaism  had  a  new  element  in 
it,  which  modified  their  lives  and  marked  them  off  from 
their  unconverted  countrymen.  They  were  bound  to  cacli 
other,  and  distinguished  from  all  without  their  circle,  as 
disciples  of  one  whom  they,  and  they  alone,  believed  to 
be  the  Messiah,  and  as  heirs  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
which  they  expected  him  soon  to  establish.  Their  expec- 
tation of  Christ's  speedy  return  dominated  all  their  lives. 
They  felt  themselves  to  be  citizens  not  of  this  icon,  but 
of  another,  and  all  their  interests  centred  in  the  future. 

1  On  Christ's  own  view  of  the  law,  see  above,  p.  25  sq. 
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Doubtless  this  expectation  had  much  to  do  with  the  com- 
parative indifference  toward  the  things  of  this  world 
which  many  of  them  exhibited.  It  could  not  fail  to  foster 
an  unworldly  or  other-worldly  disposition,  and  it  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  poverty  which  so  long 
prevailed  in  the  mother  church.  Interested,  as  they  all 
were,  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  present,  and  expect- 
ing shortly  to  receive  blessings  greater  than  any  that 
could  be  acquired  by  human  effort,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
many  of  them  neglected  their  common  occupations,  and 
opent  their  time  largely  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  converse 
respecting  the  future.  This  at  least  is  the  impression 
made  by  the  early  chapters  of  Acts,  and  it  is  exactly  what 
we  might  expect.  Poverty  under  such  circumstances 
was  neither  a  disgrace  nor  a  hardship.  To  be  indifferent 
to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  was  not  a  duty  merely, 
but  a  privilege  as  well.^ 

But  the  absorption  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  kingdom  which  was  so  soon  to  be  established, 
and  the  subordination  of  all  other  interests  thereto,  had 
the  effect  of  binding  them  most  closely  to  each  other. 
They  were  not  simply  fellow-disciples  of  a  common  Mas- 
ter, fellow-believers  in  a  common  faith,  they  were  brethren 
in  the  fullest  sense,  and  the  tie  that  united  them  was  far 
stronger  than  their  ordinary  family  and  social  ties.  Doubt- 
less the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  comparative  strangers 
in  Jerusalem  contributed  to  their  sense  of  isolation  from 
the  outside  world,  and  tended  to  enhance  their  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  but  the  impulse  had  a  deeper  basis  than  any 
such  accidental  circumstance.  Whether  at  home  or  away 
from  home,  they  constituted  one  household,  and  into  this 
household  they  received  all  the  converts  to  their  faith. 
They  did  not  conceive  their  mission  to  be  simply  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  truth,  or  the  impartation,  to  those  outside, 

1  Very  likely  Jesus'  words  to  the  rich  young  man  in  Matt.  xix.  21,  and  his 
declaration  concerning  the  rich  man's  difficulty  in  entering  the  kingdom  (vs. 
23  sq.)  tended  to  promote  their  contempt  for  worldly  possessions.  And  doubt- 
less their  evident  disregard  for  the  things  of  the  present,  and  their  expectation 
of  enjoying  the  richest  blessings  in  the  near  future,  proved  very  attractire  to 
the  poor,  and  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  they  won  converts  especially  from 
that  class. 
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of  benefits  that  they  had  themselves  received.  Their 
mission  was  to  bring  others  within  the  family  circle,  that 
they  might  there  enjoy  the  blessings  promised  to  the  elect 
children  of  God. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  sense  of  brotherhood  that  we 
are  to  explain  the  kind  of  communism  which  the  author 
of  the  Acts  represents  as  pmctised  in  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem.* It  was  not,  to  be  sure,  an  absolute  communism. 
Various  indications  show  that  Luke's  general  statements 
are  to  be  taken  with  some  qualification.*  But  even 
tliough  not  complete,  the  principle  on  which  it  was  based 
was  communistic.  It  was  not  mere  charity  that  was  prac- 
tised ;  it  was  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  Christian 
family  as  superior  to  the  claims  of  the  individual,  and 
it  was  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  the  brethren,  not 
simply  because  they  were  needy  and  suffering,  but  because 
they  were  brethren.^  The  expectation  of  the  speedy  re- 
turn of  Christ,  and  the  consequent  undervaluation  of 
earthly  possessions,  of  course  made  such  communism 
easier,  but  does  not  account  for  it.  It  was  the  fruit  of 
the  conception  of  the  church  as  a  family,  which  prevailed 
universally  at  this  time. 

It  is  clear,  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  said,  that 
the  early  Christians  of  Jerusalem  must  have  found  their 
life  very  largely  in  their  association  with  one  another,  and 
that  they  must  have  been  much  together.  We  should 
expect  also  that  the  religious  impulse  would  make  itself 
felt  in  all  parts  of  their  life.     They  could  not  confine  their 

1  Acts  n.  44.  45.  iv.  32.  34  sq. 

2  Acts  vi.  1  sq.  shows  that  it  was  not  an  equal  division  of  all  the  property 
belonja^ing  to  all  the  disciples  that  was  thoaght  of,  but  only  a  distribution  to 
such  as  were  in  need.  So  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  not  condemned  for  fail- 
ing to  turn  over  all  that  they  had  to  the  church,  but  for  pretending  to  be  more 
generous  than  they  were  (Acts  v.  4) ;  and  their  case  clearly  shows  that  the 
whole  thing  was  voluntary  and  not  required,  while  in  communism  in  the  strict 
sense,  no  room  is  left  for  individual  generosity.  The  fjict  that  Barnabas  is 
especially  commended  for  selling  his  field  also  suggests  that  such  generosity 
was  uncommon,  and  there  is  no  implication  in  the  account  that  ho  turned  over 
to  the  apostles  everything  he  had. 

*  The  love  for  one's  neighbor  upon  which  Christ  laid  such  stress  and  which 
he  expressly  made  to  embrace  all  men,  was  commonly  interpreted  by  the  early 
Christians,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  to  mean  simply  love  for  the  brethren, 
fellow-members  of  the  one  household  of  faith.    See  below,  p.  508  sq. 
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spiritual  exercises  and  emplojnnents  to  certain  fixed  hours 
and  days ;  their  entire  life  must  be  a  life  of  expectation 
and  of  preparation,  and  thus  religious  in  the  fullest  sense. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  picture  them  as  holding  regular 
and  formal  religious  services  such  as  are  held  to-day. 
They  did  not  constitute  a  separate  synagogue,  and  they 
never  thought  of  substituting  their  own  meetings  for 
the  regular  services  of  the  synagogue.  The  latter  they 
doubtless  attended  faithfullj%  in  company  with  their 
neighbors,  just  as  they  had  before  their  conversion.  They 
may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering  together  in  a  body 
from  time  to  time  for  common  worship  and  for  mutual 
edification  and  inspiration,  as  we  find  them  doing  in  the 
days  immediately  preceding  Pentecost ;  but  as  their  num- 
bera  grew  larger,  such  general  gatherings  must  have  become 
increasingly  difficult,  and  it  was  at  any  rate  not  in  them, 
but  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  one  another  and  in  the 
little  family  gatherings  from  house  to  house,  that  their 
Christian  life  found  fullest  expression  and  the  sense  of 
Christian  brotherhood,  which  was  all-controlling,  had 
freest  play. 

The  feeling  of  brotherhood  voiced  itself  perhaps  most 
clearly  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  which  the  author  of  the 
Acts  refers  to  in  ii.  42  and  46.  He  undoubtedly  employs 
the  expression  to  denote  the  Lord's  Supper,^  for  the  phrase 
was  a  technical  one  in  his  day.  The  accuracy  of  his  re- 
port, that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  eaten  by  the  primitive 
disciples  of  Jerusalem,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
general  prevalence  of  the  rite  from  Paul's  time  on,  and 
not  in  Pauline  churches  alone,  but  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  makes  it  almost  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
custom  was  already  observed  in  the  very  earliest  period.^ 

1  The  KvpioLKhv  deiirvov,  as  Paul  calls  it. 

2  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  in  a  very  sugjrcstive  pamphlet  entitled  TTie  Ori- 
gin of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1893),  maintains  that  the  Sup[)er  was  introduced  by 
Paul.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Jewish  wing  of  the  church  would  have 
taken  it  up  had  it  originated  with  him.  Its  general  prevalence  at  an  early 
day  in  all  parts  of  the  church  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  pre-Pauline.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Jesus  himself  actually  instituted  such  a 
sapper  and  directed  his  disciples  to  eat  aud  drink  in  remembrance  of  him 
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That  the  disciples  held  a  special  service  and  partook  of 
a  special  communion  meal  there  is  no  sign.     It  is  far 

(c/r  T^w  ifji^w  dpdfjLrft<rip,SL3  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  25).  Expecting  as  he 
did  to  return  at  an  early  day  (cf.  Mark  xiv.  25),  he  can  hardly  have  been 
solicitous  to  proAide  for  the  preservation  of  his  memory ;  and  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  records  such  a  command,  while  the  pas- 
sage in  which  it  occurs  in  Luke  is  omitted  in  many  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  is 
regarded  as  an  interpolation  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  Even  if  the  words  belong 
in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (as  some  maintain) ,  they  are  evidently  dependent  upon 
Paul,  and  supply  no  independent  testimony  as  to  the  original  utterance  of 
Christ.  It  is  dit!icult  to  understand  how  Matthew  and  Mark  can  have  abridged 
the  more  elaborate  formula  of  Paul  and  Luke,  and  especially  how  they  can 
have  omitted  the  words  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enlargement  of 
the  briefer  and  simpler  formula  is  easier  to  explain.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Mark  and  Matthew,  so  far  as  they  agree,  represent  the  primitive  tradi- 
tion as  to  Christ's  words.  But  Matthew  has  also  enlarged  the  original  formula 
by  adding  the  words  e/«  A^aiy  dfrnpriCap  (xxvi.  28),  which  occur  in  none  of 
the  parallel  accounts.  We  must  go  back  to  Mark,  therefore,  for  the  primitive 
form.  Compare  Jiilicher :  Zur  Geschichte  der  Abendmahls/eier  in  der  iiUesten 
Kirclie^  in  the  Theologische  Abhandlungen  C.  von  Weizsdcker  gewidmet,  1892, 
S.  235  sq. ;  and  the  note  in  Briggs'  Messiah  of  the  Oospels,  p.  123. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  ate  the  last  supper  with  his  disciples,  as 
recorded  in  all  three  of  the  Synoptic  Gk>3pels,  and  that  he  said  of  the  bread 
which  he  broke  and  gave  to  his  companions,  **  This  is  my  body,"  and  of  the 
wine  which  he  gave  them  to  drink,  ''This  is  my  blood  uf  the  covenant  which 
is  shed  for  many,"  and  that  he  did  it  with  a  reference  to  his  approaching 
death.  (Weizsacker  maintains,  I.e.  S.  568,  that  in  speaking  of  his  body 
Jesus  was  thinking  of  his  continued  presence  with  his  disciples,  and  that  only 
his  reference  to  his  shed  blood  is  to  be  connected  with  his  death;  but  see 
Jiilicher,  I.e.  S.  241  sq.)  But  more  than  this  our  sources  hardly  warrant 
us  in  asserting  positively.  It  was  apparently  not  the  institution  of  a  memorial 
feast  that  he  had  in  mind  so  much  as  the  announcement  of  liis  impending 
death  and  the  assurance  that  it  would  result  not  in  evil  but  in  good  to  his  dis- 
ciples. He  had  already  told  them  that  he  must  die,  and  that  his  death  would 
be  in  reality  a  means  of  blessing  to  them.  He  now  repeated  that  prophecy 
and  promise  in  vivid  and  impressive  symbol.  As  the  bread  was  broken  and 
the  wine  poured  out,  so  must  his  body  be  broken  and  his  blood  shed,  but  not 
in  vain ;  it  was  for  their  sake,  and  not  for  theirs  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of 
many.  To  read  into  this  simple  and  touching  act  —  unpremeditated  and  yet 
summing  up  in  itself  the  whole  story  of  his  life  of  service  and  of  sacrifice  — 
subtle  and  abstruse  doctrines  is  to  do  Jesus  a  great  injustice ;  for  it  takes  from 
the  scene  all  its  beautiful  naturalness,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  him  and 
so  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  direct  and  unaffected  thought  and  speech. 
He  was  not  teaching  theology,  nor  was  he  giving  veiled  utterance  to  any  mys- 
terious truth  concerning  his  jierson  and  work.  He  was  simply  foretelling  his 
death  and  endeavoring  to  impart  to  his  disciples  something  of  that  divine 
trust  and  calmness  with  which  he  approached  it.  But  after  his  death,  when 
his  followers  ate  bread  and  drank  wine  together,  they  could  not  fail  to  recall 
the  solemn  moment  in  which  Jesus  had  broken  bread  in  their  presence,  and 
with  a  reference  to  his  impending  death  had  pronounced  the  bread  his  body 
and  the  wine  his  blood  ;  and  remembering  tliat  scene,  their  eating  and  drink- 
ing together  must  inevitably,  whether  with  or  without  a  command  from  him, 
take  on  the  character  of  a  memorial  feast,  in  which  they  looked  back  to 
his  death,  as  he  had  looked  forward  to  it.    They  knew  that  they  were 
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more  likely  that  whenever  they  ate  together  they  ate  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Not  that  it  preceded  or  followed  the 
ordinary  meal,  but  that  the  whole  meal  was  the  Lord's 
Supper;  that  they  partook  of  no  ordinary,  secular,  unholy 
meals,  of  none  that  was  not  a  KvpiaKOP  helirvov. 

The  KoiPODPia^  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Acts  ii.  42, 
thus  found  its  chief  expression  in  their  common  meals, 
but  it  voiced  itself  also  in  all  the  gatherings  of  the  dis- 
ciples. It  is  said  in  the  same  passage  that  they  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  apostles*  teaching  and  in  the  prayers. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  peculiar  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  as  his  elect 
people  must  have  found  utterance  whenever  possible  in 
prayer  and  hymn,  and  the  example  which  Luke  has  given 
us  in  Acts  iv.  23  sq.  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative 
of  all  the  occasions  on  which  any  number  of  them  met 
together.  At  all  such  times  they  doubtless  felt  the  Spirit 
of  God  working  mightily  among  them,  and  prophecy  and 
speaking  with  tongues  were  very  likely  of  daily  occur- 
rence. But  they  must  also  have  dwelt  much  upon  the 
utterances  of  their  Master,  as  Luke  indicates  when  he 
says  that  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  teach- 

fulfilling  his  wish  in  thus  gathering  in  brotherly  fellowship,  and  they  must 
have  felt  from  the  beginning,  whether  tliey  had  his  explicit  command  for  it  or 
not,  that  they  were  doing  only  what  he  would  have  them  do,  when  they  re- 
peated his  reassuring  words  for  their  own  comfort  and  in  fond  remembrance 
of  their  Master. 

Even  if  one  were  to  question,  as  Jiilicher  does,  whether  Christ  actually  did 
institute  a  memorial  feast,  which  his  disciples  were  to  continue  celebrating 
until  his  return,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Paul  was  reproducing  what  he 
had  received  from  the  earlier  disciples  when  he  represented  Jesus  as  sajring, 
"  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  in  other  words, 
that  it  was  believed,  at  any  rate  at  an  early  day,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  that  Jesus  had  commanded  them  to  do  as  they  actu- 
ally were  doing  when  they  ate  and  drank  together. 

On  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  primitive  church  see,  in  addition  to  the  notable 
essay  of  Jiilicher  already  referred  to,  Spitta:  Die  urchristlichen  Traditionen 
iiber  Urspruny  und  Sinn  des  Abendnuihls  in  his  Zur  Gescfiicfite  und  Litteraiur 
dea  Urchristenthunis,  I.  205  sq.  ;  Harnack:  Bj'ot  und  yVasser:  die  euoharist- 
ischen  Elements  bei  Justin,  in  Texte  und  UntersucJt  ungen,  VII.  143  sq.  The  im- 
portant works  by  Lobstein  (Lo  doctrine  de  la  saint  ce/ie)  and  Schultzen  {Das 
Abendmahl  im  Neuen  Testament) ,  I  know  only  tlirough  the  reviews  by  Schiirer 
and  Lobstein  in  the  Theol.  Literaturzeitune/,  1891,  Sp.  21  sq.,  1896,  Sp.  234  sq. 

There  is  no  indication  in  our  sources  that  in  these  early  days  the  Lord's 
Suppef  was  thought  of  as  a  continuation  of  or  substitute  for  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, or  that  any  paschal  siguiticaucc  whatever  attached  to  it. 
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ing.  To  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  above  all  to 
the  Twelve,  they  of  course  looked  for  their  knowledge  of 
his  sayings  and  for  such  explanation  and  interpretation 
of  them  as  might  be  needed.  His  prophecies  of  the  future 
must  have  interested  them  especially  and  invited  careful 
thought,  and  his  words  dealing  with  their  duties  as  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom  could  seem  scarcely  less  important. 
It  cannot  have  been  long,  then,  before  a  comparatively 
fixed  body  of  teaching  took  shape,  embracing  the  most 
striking  and  characteristic,  and  therefore  the  most  easily 
remembered,  of  his  uttemnces,  and  the  tradition  thus 
gradually  formed  ultimately  recorded  itself  in  the  Logia, 
and  perhaps  in  other  similar  documents.^ 

The  Scriptures  the  early  Christians  would  of  course 
hear  read  in  the  synagogue,  but  they  must  have  made 
large  use  of  them  also  when  they  came  together  by  them- 
selves, pointing  out  the  new  sense  in  which  this  and  that 
passage  was  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and 
thus  gaining  increased  instruction  and  inspiration.  The 
tradition  early  tended  to  become  fixed  along  this  line  as 
well,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  in  the  literature 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries  many  Old  Testament  pas- 
sages occurring  and  recurring,  and  nearly  always  with 
the  same  application  and  interpretation. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  life  of  the  early  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  was  their  vivid  realization  of  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Though  they  mingled  so  freely  with 
their  unconverted  countrymen,  and  had  so  much  in  com- 
mon with  them,  they  really  lived  in  another  world,  under 
the  direct  influence  and  guidance,  as  they  believed,  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  true  that  Paul's  idea  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  active,  nvoving  power  in  the  ordinary  Chris- 
tian life,  and  that  the  life  of  every  believer  is  spiritual  in 
the  fullest  sense,  seems  not  to  have  been  prevalent  among 
them;  but  they  had,  nevertheless,  a  most  vivid  sense  of 
the  Spirit's  presence  and  activity.^     Instead  of  finding 

1  On  the  Lo^a  see  below,  p.  669  sq. 

'  This  conception  of  the  Spirit's  presence  comes  out  very  clearly  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sappbira,  whose  effort  to  deceive  the 
church  IB  represented  by  Peter  as  deception  practised  upon  the  Uuly  Spirit. 
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him,  however,  in  the  every-day  faith  and  piety  of  the 
common  disciple,  they  found  him  commonly  only  where 
there  was  something  striking,  or  remarkable,  or  unusual, 
whether  in  character,  in  word,  or  in  work.^  To  see  vi- 
sions, to  prophesy,  to  speak  with  tongues,  to  proclaim  the 
word  of  God  with  more  than  merely  human  power  and 
boldness,  all  this  was  proof  of  a  divine  influence  and  con- 
trol of  which  the  ordinary  Christian  life  was  supposed  to 
show  no  evidence.  Such  spiritual  elevation  was  possible 
to  most  disciples  only  on  occasion.  They  might  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit  at  the  time  of  their  conversion ;  and,  lifted 
far  above  the  common  limitations  of  life,  they  might 
speak  with  tongues,  or  prophesy,  or  give  some  other  strik- 
ing manifestation  of  spiritual  possession  fitted  to  amaze 
and  impress  all  beholders.  Or,  again,  when  they  were 
gathered  together  for  prayer  and  mutual  converse,  the 
Spirit  might  descend  upon  all  of  them  and  make  his  pres- 
ence known  in  similar  strange  and  mysterious  ways. 
Such  phenomena  seem  to  have  been  frequently  witnessed; 
and  yet  they  were  isolated  occurrences,  which  were  dis- 
tinguished sharply  from  the  every-day  experience  of  the 
disciples.  The  way  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  our 
sources  shows  that  plainly  enough. 

But  to  some  Christians  the  spiritual  elevation  possible 
to  most  of  them  only  now  and  then  seems  to  have  been 
habitual ;  and  they  were  known  among  their  brethren  as 
men  "filled  with  the  Spirit."  It  was  disciples  of  this 
stamp  that  the  apostles  suggested  should  be  chosen  to 
manage  the  distribution  of  the  alms  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 

The  sipjnificance  of  the  case  is  not  affected  by  the  doubts  that  may  be  cast 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  account  in  its  present  form.  Even  if  we  were  to 
suppose,  with  Wendt,  that  the  report  which  we  have  in  Acts  was  simply 
due  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  guilty  pair,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a 
direct  visitation  of  the  Spirit,  or  that  Ananias'  death  was  interpreted  in  that 
way,  and  Sapphira's  name  was  afterward  linked  with  his  by  tradition ;  in 
any  case  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Luke  took  the  account  from  his 
sources,  and  that  it  represents  consequently  the  conceptions  of  the  primitive 
Christians  of  Jerusalem. 

1  In  this  they  were  entirely  in  accord  with  the  common  Jewish  idea  of  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit.  Neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  the  later  Jewish 
literature  is  the  piety  and  morality  of  th(!  ordinary  indi\idual  traced  back  to 
the  Spirit.    See  Gunkel:  Die  Wirknufjen  des  heilif/en  GeisteSf  S.  9. 
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siilem;  and  so  Stephen  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ^  The  same  is  said  also 
of  Barnabas  in  another  connection.^  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  there  was  any  sharp  or  official  line  of  demarca- 
tion drawn  between  such  men  and  their  brethren,  but  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  pre-eminent  for  their  faith  and 
boldness  and  spiritual  power,  —  so  pre-eminent  that  only 
the  permanent  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God  seemed 
sufficient  to  account  for  them. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  Spirit's  presence  are  not 
always  specified  in  our  sources,  but  in  so  many  cases  the 
enlightenment  of  the  disciples,  and  the  quickened  power 
of  uttenince  that  resulted,  are  traced  directly  to  the  Spirit, 
that  it  is  evident  that  his  influence  upon  their  thoughts 
and  words  was  looked  upon  as  his  most  characteristic 
activity.  The  prophecy  of  Joel,  which  Peter  quoted  at 
Pentecost,  foretells  an  era  of  visions  and  of  prophecy,  and 
the  same  conception  of  the  Spirit's  influence  runs  through 
all  the  early  records.  Christ  himself  gave  commandment 
to  his  apostles  through  the  Holy  Spirit;^  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  the  disciples  at  Pentecost  spoke  with  tongues,  as 
they  did  on  many  subsequent  occasions;  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  they  bore  testimony  with  power,  they  spoke  the 
word  of  God  with  boldness,  they  were  endowed  with  wis- 
dom, they  received  revelations  and  foretold  the  future.* 
And  so,  on  various  occasions,  they  received  directions  from 
the  Spirit  as  to  the  particular  coui^e  of  action  which  they 
were  to  pursue.  Philip  was  instructed  by  the  S[)irit  to 
accost  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  after  his  interview 
witli  him  was  ended,  he  was*led  away  by  the  Spirit  to 
another  place.^  Peter  was  directed  by  the  Spirit  to  acce[)t 
the  invitation  of  Cornelius,  and  to  go  back  to  Ciesarea 
with  the  messengers  he  had  sent.^  Paul  also  frequently 
received  instructions  from  the  Spirit,*^  and  the  apostles 
and  elders  in  Jerusalem  followed  the  Spirit's  guidance 
in  composing  their  decree  for  the  Gentile  churcli*^      It 

1  Acts  vi.  15.  5  Acts  viii.  20,  39. 

2  Acts  xi.  24.  6  Acts  x.  11).  xi.  12. 

«  Acts  i.  2.  "  Acts  xvi.  G,  7,  xx.  23. 

*  Of.  Acts  iv.  8,  31,  V.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  55,  x.  40,  xi.  28.      »  Acts  xv.  28. 
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is  in  such  enlightenment  and  inspiration  that  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Spirit  seems  commonly  to  have  exhausted 
itself  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  earliest 
disciples. 

And  yet  there  were  other  supernatural  manifestations 
in  the  life  of  the  primitive  Christians  of  Jerusalem  of  a 
very  striking  chaiucter.  The  early  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  contain  many  references  to  signs  and  wonders 
wrought  by  the  disciples.  In  addition  to  the  apostles  in 
general^  and  Peter  in  particular,^  Stephen^  and  Philip* 
are  also  reported  to  have  performed  many  miracles,  and 
even  Ananias,  an  otherwise  unknown  disciple,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  agent  in  restoring  Paul's  sight.*  On  two 
occasions  a  mimcle  is  accomplished  by  an  augel  of  the 
Lord,  who  in  one  case  releases  the  apostles  in  general 
from  prison,^  in  the  other  case  Peter  alone.^  It  is  true 
that  most.of  Luke's  statements  are  of  a  very  general  char- 
acter, and  sound  like  additions  of  his  own,®  but  some 
specific  cases  are  reported  where  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  made  use  of  earlier  sources,  either  written  or  oral,^ 
and  though  signs  and  wonders  may  not  have  been  as 
common  as  his  account  would  seem  to  indicate,  the  fact 
that  the  early  Christians  believed  that  the  miraculous 
powers  which  Jesus  had  exercised  were  still  exhibited 
among  them,  is  confirmed  by  Mark  xvi.  17,  18,  where  a 
prophecy  of  Christ's  is  recorded,^^  by  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  ^^  and  above  all  by  Paul,  who  not  merely  claims 
to  have  wrought  "signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  works" 
himself, ^^  but  also  implies  that  the  other  apostles  or  mis- 

I  Acts  ii.  43,  V.  12.  Cf.  also  iv.  30,  where  the  disciples  pray  that  signs  and 
wonders  may  be  done  through  the  name  of  Jesus,  without  specifying  by  whom. 

'^  Acts  iii.  6,  V.  15  sq.,  ix.  34,  40.  Cf.  also  v.  5,  10,  where  Peter  is  repre- 
sented as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit  in  passing  condemnation  upon  Ananias 
and  Sapphira. 

'  Acts  vi.  8.  *  Acts  ix.  17.     '  Acts  xii.  7. 

*  Acts  viii.  7,  13.     «  Acts  v.  19.      »  Acts  ii.  43,  v.  12, 15  sq.,  vi.  8,  viii.  7,  13. 

8  Acts  iii.  G  sq.,  v.  5,  10,  ix.  18,  34,  40,  xii.  7 ;  possibly  also  v.  19. 

10  Whether  the  words  were  actually  spoken  by  Christ  or  not  they  are  signifi- 
cant, for  they  show  that  the  belief  was  held  at  the  time  the  passage  was  writ- 
ten that  miraculous  powers  existed  among  the  followers  of  Jesus. 

II  Heb.  ii.  4 :  cf.  also  Jas.  v.  15. 

12  Rom.  XV.  18;  2  Cor.  xii.  12 ;  cf.  also  Acts  xxviii.  8  sq. 
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sionaries,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  in  the  early  church, 
possessed  a  like  power.  ^  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  this  respect  the  primitive  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
differed  from  other  Christians  in  the  world  outside. 
Doubtless  there  was  as  vivid  a  sense  of  the  presence  and 
miraculous  activity  of  the  divine  among  them  as  among 
their  brethren  anywhere. 

And  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  so  far  as  our  sources 
enable  us  to  judge,  the  early  disciples  did  not  commonly 
connect  such  wonderful  works  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  In 
the  Gospels  the  agency  or  power  by  which  Christ  did  his 
great  works  is  not  ordinarily  specified,  and  only  once  is 
such  a  work  brought  into  any  connection  with  the  Spirit, 
and  then  the  reference  to  the  Spirit  is  probably  an  addi- 
tion to  the  original  source.^  In  the  Book  of  Acts  Christ's 
wonders  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  on  one  occasion  hy 
Peter,3  but  nowhere  else  in  the  book  is  the  Spirit  brought 
into  connection  with  any  such  works,  and  the  signs 
wrought  by  the  disciples  are  commonly  represented  as 
wrought  in  Jeisus'  name  or  by  his  power.*  Paul  distinctly 
recognizes  the  Spirit  as  the  giver  of  the  power  to  perform 
miracles,^  and  the  failure  of  the  author  of  Acts  to  ascribe 
such  wonders  to  him,  when  he  mentions  the  wonders 
themselves  so  frequently,  seems  inexplicable,  except  on 
the  Assumption  that  he  was  following  his  sources,  and 
that  in  them  the  marvellous  works  were  not  connected 
with  the  Spirit.  But  such  reticence  on  the  part  of  the 
sources  of  which  Luke  made  use,  can  hardly  have  been 
accidental.  We  may  fairly  see  in  it,  in  fact,  the  influence 
of  the  traditional  conception  of  the  Jews,  who  always 
thought  of  the  Spirit  primarily  as  the  power  which  worked 
through  the  prophets,  revealing  to  them  the  will  and  truth 
of  God,  and  impelling  them  to  declare  that  will  and  truth 


1  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 

3  Id  Matt.  xii.  28,  Christ  says :  "  If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils  "  ; 
but  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  (xi.  20),  the  phrase  **  finger  of  God  "  occurs 
in  the  place  of  **  Spirit  of  God,"  and  is  probably  the  ori{xinal  reading. 

8  Acts  X.  38. 

<  Acts  iii.  6,  iv.  30,  ix.  17,  34,  xvi.  18 ;  cf.  also  Mark  xvi.  17,  18. 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  9  sq. ;  cf.  Gal.  iii.  5. 
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to  others.^  But  we  may  perhaps  go  further  and  conclude 
tliat  the  wonderful  works  which  are  recorded  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts  were  so  exceptional  and  infrequent,  that 
they  were  entirely  overahadowed  by  the  common  but  no 
less  striking  manifestations  of  the  Spirit's  activity  in 
other  lines,  and  that  they  were  consequently  not  thought 
of,  like  the  latter,  as  characteristic  signs  of  the  Spirit's 
presence  in  tlie  disciples,  but  only  as  special  deeds 
wrought  through  them  under  special  circumstances  by 
Jesus  himself.  Paul's  advance  upon  the  earlier  concep- 
tion at  this  point  is  of  a  piece  with  his  general  advance, 
in  ascribing  the  entire  Christian  life  in  all  its  activities, 
the  most  common  as  well  as  the  most  uncommon,  to  the 
indwelling  Spirit,  whose  abiding  presence  alone  makes 
the  Christian  life  possible. 

In  the  beginning  the  disciples  were  very  likely  largely 
Galileans,  but  they  soon  won  over  to  their  faith  many  of 
the  residents  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  their  circle  widened, 
there  entered  not  only  Palestinian,  but  also  Hellenistic 
Jews,  who  were  largely  represented  in  Jerusalem  at  this 
time,  and  even  proselytes,  who  were  also  numerous  in  the 
city.  We  first  hear  of  such  Hellenists  and  proselytes 
within  the  church  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts.  It  is 
reported  there  that  the  Hellenists,  or  Grecian  Jews,  com- 
plained that  in  the  daily  distribution  of  alms  their  widows 
were  neglected*?  That  this  should  have  been  the  case 
is  not  surprising.  Even  when  they  were  loyal  or  orthodox 
in  their  Judaism,  the  Hellenists  were  not  always  treated 
by  their  Palestinian  brethren  with  the  same  measure  of 
respect  that  was  shown  the  Jew  who  had  never  made  his 
home  among  the  Gentiles.     It  may  well  be  that  their  tra- 

1  It  is  true  that  physical  wonders  are  occasionally  ascribed  to  the  Spirit's 
influence  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  such  a  connection  is  exceptional.  See 
Wendt :  Die  Berp-iffc  Flelsch  und  Geist  im  Biblischen  Sprach^ebrauchf  S.  32  sq. 

2  Wendt  is  doubtless  correct  in  maintaining  that  up  to  this  time  the  distri- 
bution of  alms  had  been  not  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  or  at  any  rate  not 
exclusively,  but  of  private  individuals,  and  that  the  change  instituted  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Seven  consiste<i  not  in  transferring  to  the  latter  duties 
hitherto  performed  by  the  aposth^s,  but  in  bringing  under  official  oversight 
and  control  a  function  which  had  been  hitherto  the  business  of  no  one  in  par- 
ticular.   See  Meyer's  Handbuch  iiber  die  Apostelgeschich(e,  7te  Auflage,  S.  151. 
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ditioual  prejudice  made  itself  felt  even  within  the  Chris- 
tian circle,  and  had  something  to  do  with  the  cavalier 
treatment  accorded  the  Hellenistic  widows.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  diflBculty  was  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
Hellenists  were  less  orthodox  and  less  careful  in  their 
observance  of  the  law  than  their  brethren;  for  had  that 
been  the  case,  the  division  between  the  two  classes  in  the 
church  would  have  been  more  far-reaching  and  lasting 
tlian  it  was.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  to  suppose  that 
the  foreign  Jews  resident  in  Jerusalem  were  any  less  zeal- 
ous for  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  and  elders  than  the 
natives  of  the  Holy  Land.  Their  situation  in  Jerusalem 
was  very  different  from  the  situation  of  those  Hellenists 
who  lived  in  Greek  and  Roman  communities,  and  the  in- 
fluences which  led  the  latter  to  allegorize  and  spiritualize 
the  law  were  largely  wanting  in  their  case.  It  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  many  of  them  would  be  particularly  eager 
to  atone  for  the  blot  upon  their  ancestry,  or  upon  their  own 
past,  by  uncommon  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  attack 
upon  Stephen,  which  came  a  little  later,  and  which  was 
due  to  his  supposed  hostility  to  the  Jewish  law  and  temple, 
was  instigated  not  by  Palestinian  but  by  foreign  Jews. 
It  is  prolmble,  then,  that  the  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the 
Hellenistic  poor  lay  not  in  any  differences  of  opinion  or  of 
practice,  but  solely  in  the  traditional  attitude  of  native 
Hebrews  toward  their  foreign  brethren. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  apostles  and  the  church  in 
general  that  the  neglect  was  no  sooner  discovered  than 
steps  were  taken  to  correct  it.  The  remedy  proposed  was 
simple  but  effective.  It  was  the  appointment  of  a  board 
or  committee,  which  should  be  responsible  for  the  fair 
distribution  of  all  the  alms  of  the  clmrch.  The  seven 
men  thus  appointed  have  been  commonly  called  deacons 
since  the  second  century,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
regard  them  as  the  first  incumbents  of  that  historic  office. 
But  they  are  not  called  deacons  by  Luke,  or  by  any  other 
New  Testament  writer,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  there 
were  ever  deacons  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem.     Accord- 
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ing  to  Epiphanius,  the  Ebionitic  churches  of  Palestine  in 
his  time  had  only  presbyters  and  archisynagogi.^  These 
Ebionites  were  the  Jewish  Christian  reactionaries,  who 
refused  to  advance  with  the  Catholic  church  in  its  normal 
development.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  there  were 
no  deacons  among  them  in  the  fourth  century.  But  it  is 
to  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Seven 
were  not  identical  with  the  functions  discharged  by  the 
regular  deacons  of  whom  we  hear  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century.  The  former  were  put  in  charge  of  the  alms- 
giving of  the  Jerusalem  church,  while  the  latter  acted 
simply  as  bishops'  assistants. 

If  we  cannot,  then,  regard  these  seven  men  as  deacons, 
are  we  to  suppose  that  they  constituted  only  a  temporary 
committee,^  or  are  we  to  identify  them  with  permanent 
officials  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  bearing  some  other 
name?  In  the  Book  of  Acts,  apostles  and  elders  are 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  leading  personages  in  the 
mother  church,^  and  it  is  said  in  chap.  xi.  80  that  the 
Antiochian  Christians  sent  their  gifts,  intended  for  the 
brethren  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  "elders."  The  latter 
evidently  had  in  charge  at  that  time  the  work  origi- 
nally entrusted  to  the  Seven.  The  appointment  of  these 
elders  is  nowhere  recorded  by  Luke,  and  it  is  natural 
therefore  to  identify  them  with  the  Seven  and  to  suppose 
that  the  latter  were  in  reality  the  first  presbytei-s  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem.*  But  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
information  upon  the  subject,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Luke  does  not  call  the  Seven  "elders,"  and  nowhere  hints 
that  they  were  the  same,  it  is  probably  safer  to  conclude 
that  the  men  whose  appointment  he  records  in  Acts  vi. 
served   only  a  temporary  purpose,   and   that  the  duties 

1  Epiphanius,  Hmr.  HI.  18. 

2  This  opinion  was  held  by  Chrysostom,  and  among  modem  scholars  by 
Vitrinjja,  Dean  Stanley,  and  others. 

*  Klders  are  mentioned  alone  in  xi.  30,  xxi.  18;  *'  Apostles  and  Elders'*  in 
XV.  2,  4,  6,  22,  xvi.  4;  "  Apostles  and  elder  brethren  "  (irpe<r^vre/K)i  A.b€\4>oi)^ 
in  XV.  23. 

*  It  is  clear  that  there  cannot  have  been  official  elders  in  the  Charch  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  the  Seven  were  appointed,  for  otherwise  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  latter  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
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originally  entrusted  to  them  were  ultimately  assumed  by 
the  elders  or  elder  brethren,  who  seem  gradually  to  have 
become  the  leaders  of  the  church  in  its  various  activities. 
But  the  identity  of  the  Seven  with  the  so-called  elders  is 
to  be  questioned,  not  simply  because  of  Luke's  silence  in 
the  matter,  but  also  because  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely 
that  the  elders  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Acts  were  oifi- 
cers  of  the  church  in  any  sense ;  or  in  other  words,  it  is 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  they  had  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  alms  of  the  church,  or  to  perform  any  other 
duties,  religious  or  ecclesiastical.  That  the  older  and 
more  experienced  disciples  should  gradually  assume  the 
leadership  of  the  church  was  entirely  natural,  especially 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  storm  that  broke  at  the  time  of 
Stephen's  execution ;  for  the  occupation  of  the  Seven  was 
very  likely  interrupted  by  that  pei-secution,  and  after  it 
ceased  there  were  probably  few  either  of  the  apostles  or  of 
the  Seven  left  on  the  ground.  And  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts  the  elders  com- 
monly appear,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  the  apostles 
or  with  James,  as  the  leading  figures  in  the  church,  even 
though  they  were  not  the  incumbents  of  any  ecclesiastical 
office.^ 

From  which  party  in  the  church  the  seven  men  were 
chosen  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
both  parties  were  represented.  At  least  one  of  tlie  Seven, 
Nicolas  of  Antioch,  was  a  proselyte ;  ^  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  Stephen  was  a  Hellenist,  for  the  attack  upon  him 


1  In  my  edition  of  Eusebias'  Ecclesiastical  History  (Bk.  H.  chap.  1.  note), 
I  took  the  position  that  the  "  Seven  "  were  the  first  elders  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  elders  mentioned  in  various  pas- 
saj^es  in  the  Book  of  Acts  were  not  officers  in  any  sense,  ami  consequently  are 
not  to  be  connected  with  the  Seven  in  any  way.  Luke  himself  possibly 
thought  of  the  men  whom  be  calls  elders,  as  he  did  of  the  apostles,  as  regular 
ofticials  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  facts  hardly  bear  out  the  opinion, 
for  in  Acts  xv.  23,  although  he  speaks  in  the  previous  verse  of  tlie  "apostles  and 
elders  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  he  regards  them  as  offi- 
cers, the  decree  itself  which  he  quotes,  and  the  early  date  of  which  cannot  be 
donied  (see  p.  212,  below) ,  has  only  "  apostles  and  el<ier  brethren,"  showing 
clearly  their  unofficial  character,  and  throwing  light  back  upon  all  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  word  "  elder  '*  occurs.    See  also  p.  654,  below. 

2  Acts  vi.  5. 
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was  made  by  foreign  Jews,  who  had  apparently  become 
acquainted  with  his  views  through  association  with  him 
in  one  of  their  synagogues.  That  all  were  of  the  same 
party,  as  assumed  by  some  scholars  on  the  ground  of  their 
Greek  names,  ^  is  very  unlikely,  for  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  dispensation  of  charity  for  the  entire  church,  not 
for  one  section  of  it  only,  and  the  effort  would  naturally  be 
made  to  avoid  all  cause  of  complaint  in  the  future  by  giving 
both  classes  a  fair  representation  on  the  committee.^ 

The  spread  of  Christianity  during  these  early  daj's 
which  we  have  been  considering,  must  have  been  very 
rapid.  The  interval  between  Christ's  death  and  the 
death  of  Stephen  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  a  couple 
of  years,^  and  yet  the  persecution  which  followed  upon 
the  latter  event  shows  that  there  were  already  many 
Christians  in  Jerusalem.  The  statement  concerning 
the  number  of  the  disciples  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Acts  are  for  the  most  part  very  indefinite,  but  a  few 
specific  figures  are  given.  Thus,  in  Acts  i.  15,  it  is 
said  that  there  were  "about  a  hundred  and  twenty"  gath- 
ered together;  and  that  they  did  not  comprise  all  the  dis- 
ciples is  shown  by  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  where  Paul  says  that 
Jesus  appeared  to  "above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once." 
In  Acts  ii.  41  it  is  said  that  about  three  thousand  per- 
sons were  added  to  them,  and  in  iv.  4,  their  numbers 
are  reported  to  have  reached  five  thousand.  Though,  as 
a  rule,  comparatively  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
such  general  figures,  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
vague  statements  in  other  passages  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  were  taken  by  Luke  from  his  sources,  and  that  they 
are  not  merely  the  result  of  his  own  idealization  of  the 
early  history.**     These  are  the  only  definite   statements 

1  Palestinian  Jews  fre(|ucntly  bore  Greek  names,  and  two  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  Philip  and  Andrew,  are  known  to  us  only  thus. 

-  Gieseler  {Church  History,  Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  74)  suggests  that  three 
Hebrews,  three  Hellenists,  and  one  proselyte  were  appointed.  That  such  car© 
was  taken  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable.  A  committee  made  up  in  such  a 
way  would  have  a  decidedly  modern  look. 

8  See  below,  p.  172. 

*  Though  the  figures  were  probably  taken  from  the  sources,  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  they  are  something  of  an  exaggeration,  as  held  by  many 
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upon  the  subject  which  we  have ;  and  whether  the  larger 
number  was  intended  to  represent  the  sti^ength  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood  in  the  early  or  in  the  later  part  of 
the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing;  for  there  is  for  the  most  part  no  indication 
as  to  the  chronological  order  of  the  various  detached  events 
which  Luke  records.  In  Acts  ii.  47,  it  is  said  that  "  the 
Ix)rd  added  to  them  day  by  day  those  that  were  being 
saved";  in  v.  14,  that  "believers  were  the  more  added 
to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women  ** ; 
in  vi.  1,  that  the  "number  of  the  disciples  was  multiply- 
ing"; and  in  ix.  31,  that  "the  church  throughout  all 
Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria  was  multiplied."  Such 
general  statements  of  course  add  little  to  our  knowledge ; 
but  though  they  probably  originated  with  Luke  himself, 
and  not  with  his  sources,  they  are  certainly  true  to  the 
facts;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the 
little  circle  of  disciples  was  steady  and  rapid,  until  the 
storm  broke  which  resulted  in  driving  so  many  of  them 
from  the  city. 

4.  The  Conflict  with  Judaism 

There  is  much  in  the  account  of  these  days  contained 
in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  convey  the  impression  that  the  disciples  passed  a 
large  part  of  their  life  in  the  blaze  of  publicity,  that  they 
were  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  and  that 
their  fame  was  upon  everybody's  lips.  But  such  an  idea 
is  hardly  in  accord  with  the  actual  facts.  That  they 
spoke  boldly  in  the  name  of  Jesus  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  that  they  produced  a  profound  impression  upon 
those  that  heard  them,  and  won  many  converts  to  their 
faith  in  the  Messiah,  cannot  be  questioned.  They  doubt- 
less improved  the  frequent  opportunities  afforded  by  tlie 
presence  of  Jewish  worshippers  in  the  temple  to  speak  to 

scholars  (cf.  Weudt  in  Meyer's  Commentary,  seventh  edition,  S.  92  sq.).  In- 
deed, though  the  growth  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem  must  have  been  rapid, 
there  is  a  difficulty,  in  the  light  of  the  account  which  we  have  of  their  numer- 
ous meetings  together,  in  supposing  that  the  number  of  those  who  resided  in 
Jerusalem  reached  into  the  thousands,  at  any  rate  during  the  earliest  days. 
o 
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them  of  the  Messiah  Jesus,  and  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  they  proclaimed  him  openly  in  the  public  streets  and 
squares,  or  wherever  they  could  get  a  crowd  together. 
Conscious  that  their  great  duty  was  witness-bearing,  they 
must  have  seized  every  available  occasion  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  him,  whether  in  public  or  in  private.^  But 
Jerusalem  was  a  large  and  busy  city,  and  the  presence  of 
the  disciples  can  hardly  have  made  any  wide  impression, 
at  any  rate  for  some  time.  That  they  should  be  preaching 
a  faith  which  had  been  completely  discredited  by  the  death 
of  their  leader,  and  should  still  be  proclaiming  that  leader 
as  the  Messiah,  must  have  seemed  so  foolish  to  most  of 
those  that  happened  to  know  of  it,  that  they  could  hardly 
regard  them  as  anything  else  than  witless  and  harmless 
fanatics.  The  fact  that  they  never  thought  of  attacking 
or  questioning  the  validity  of  the  Jewish  law,  that  they 
were  not  revolutionists  in  any  sense,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  devout  observers  of  ancestral  law  and  custom, 
removed  them  from  the  category  of  dangerous  characters 
who  needed  to  be  kept  under  strict  and  constant  surveil- 
lance. Of  course  it  was  not  a  crime  for  them  to  declare 
their  continued  devotion  to  Jesus,  and  that  there  could 
be  any  danger  in  allowing  them  to  do  so  can  hardly  have 
suggested  itself  to  any  one,  at  least  for  some  time.  Only 
when  their  number  had  grown  large,  and  their  influence 
had  come  to  be  somewhat  widely  felt  among  the  common 
people,  did  the  authorities  think  it  worth  while  to  take 
cognizance  of  them.  And  then  it  is  significant  that  it 
was  not  the  Pharisees  who  brought  accusations  against 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  but  the  captain  of  the 
temple  and  the  priests  and  the  Sadducees,^  or,  in  other 
words,  the  political  rather  than  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
Jews. 

1  The  utterances  of  Peter  and  others  recorded  in  Acts  iii.  sq.  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  formal  discourses  delivered  on  particular  occasions,  but  rather  as 
mere  examples  of  the  kind  of  testimony  borne  by  him  and  by  his  fellows  on 
all  occasions.  That  they  represent  so  accurately  the  views  of  the  early  dis- 
ciples is  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  they  are  stenographic  reports  of  particular 
speeches,  but  that  they  are  taken  from  primitive  Jewish  Christian  documents, 
dating,  doubtless,  from  a  very  early  period. 

2  Acts  iv.  1,  V.  17. 
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It  has  been  asserted  by  many  scholars  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Christians  should  have  been  attacked  by 
the  Sadducees,  and  that  the  Pharisees,  the  enemies  of 
Christ,  should  not  have  been  the  ringleaders.  But  the 
assertion  is  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  principles 
of  the  early  disciples.  There  was  no  reason  why  the 
Pharisees  should  proceed  against  such  strict  and  consis- 
tent Jews  as  they  were.  They  might  well  think  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  had  taken  from  the  movement  all 
Messianic  significance,  and  might  well  be  content  to  leave 
such  pious  Israelites  alone,  as  entirely  harmless  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.  When  they  were  arrested,  it  was 
apparently  not  as  teachers  of  another  religion,  or  as  ene- 
mies of  the  law,  but  simply  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  who  were  gathering  crowds  about  them  without 
license  and  were  threatening  a  tumult  of  serious  propor- 
tions. But  though  Luke  is  thus  undoubtedly  correct  in 
stating  that  the  Sadducees  and  not  the  Pharisees  were 
responsible  for  the  attack  upon  the  Christians  that  took 
place  at  this  time,  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  their 
hostility  betrays  a  misapprehension  of  their  true  character. 
The  Sadducees  were  not  bigoted  theologians,  who  desired 
to  persecute  and  stop  the  mouths  of  all  that  differed  with 
them.  It  was  not  because  the  disciples  preached  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  that  they  proceeded  against  them, 
but  l^ecause  they  were  creating  too  much  of  an  excitement 
in  the  city,  and  needed  to  have  their  fi-eedom  of  speech 
somewhat  curtailed.^  The  nature  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  authorities  upon  Peter  and  John^  goes  to 
confirm  the  general  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn.  Sur- 
prise has  been  expressed  that  when  they  had  been  arrested, 
they  should  have  been  released  again  so  soon.  But  if  the 
object  was  simply  to  put  some  restraint  upon  their  free- 

1  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  agency  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  arrest 
of  the  early  Christians  was  recorded  in  the  sources  which  the  author  of  the 
Acts  nsed,  and  that  he  added  the  motive  which  seemed  to  him  alone  to  explain 
their  course.  There  is  no  discoverable  reason  otherwise  why  he  should  have 
departed  from  the  tradition  as  to  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  against  Jesus, 
which  he  follows  in  his  Gospel,  and  should  have  made  the  Sadducees  rather 
than  the  Pharisees  the  instigators  of  the  attack. 

2  Acts  iv.  3  sq.,  v.  IS  sq. 
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dom  of  speech  and  action,  and  thus  avoid  the  tumults  and 
disturbances  which  their  public  preaching  was  causing, 
the  course  which  the  authorities  are  represented  to  have 
taken  was  entirely  natural.^ 

The  time  at  which  the  first  arrests  were  made  we  do  not 
know,  but  they  must  not  be  brought  into  any  connection 
with  the  outbreak  that  occurred  in  connection  with  Stephen, 
for  that  had  grounds  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
We  shall  probably  not  go  far  astray,  if  we  assume  that 
the  interference  of  the  authorities,  referred  to  in  Acts  iv. 
and  v.,  began  in  the  earlier  rather  than  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  that  elapsed  between  Pentecost  and  the 
execution  of  Stephen,  and  that  that  interference  actually 
accomplished  the  end  sought,  and  that  the  disciples  thence- 
forth refrained  from   creating  public  disturbances,   and 

1  The  part  played  by  Gamaliel  in  this  connection,  as  reported  in  Acts  v. 
34  sq.,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  whole  account  has  been 
declared  by  many  scholars,  for  instance  by  Baur,  Zeller,  and  Overbeck, 
entirely  unhistorical,  both  because  of  the  attitude  which  Gamaliel  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  and  of  the  anachronism  in  his  reported  speech.  But  there  is 
no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  the  great  Rabbi  Gamaliel  may  not  have 
counselled  moderation  in  dealing  with  the  disciples.  His  attitude,  as  it  appears 
in  the  passage  in  question,  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  secret  leaning 
toward  Christianity  or  any  friendliness  for  the  Christians.  It  is  simply  the 
attitude  of  a  wise  and  cool-headed  man  who  believes  that  control  will  accom- 
plish the  desired  purpose  better  than  repression.  That  there  is  nothing  incredi- 
ble in  the  report  that  Gamaliel,  or  any  other  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  held 
such  an  attitude,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  disciples  were  actually  treated 
with  just  such  moderation  for  a  long  time. 

But  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  though  the  general  statement  as  to 
Gamaliel's  position  may  be  quite  correct,  the  report  of  his  speech  cannot  be 
regarded  as  entirely  accurate.  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  6, 1)  gives  an  account  of  an 
insurgent  leader  named  Tlieudas,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  dozen  years 
or  more  after  the  time  to  which  Luke  is  referring,  announced  himself  as  a 
prophet  and  secured  a  great  many  followers,  and  was  finally  conquered  and 
slain  by  the  procurator  Cuspius  Fad  us.  The  identity  of  this  man  with  the 
Thendas  mentioned  in  Acts  has  been  denied  by  many  scholars  in  the  interest 
of  Luke's  account  (for  instance  by  Wieseler :  Chronologic  des  Aj)ost.  Zeitalters, 
S.  138;  SchafT:  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  L  p.  732;  and  many 
commentators  on  Acts),  but  the  descriptions  in  the  two  cases  agree  so  closely 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they  refer  to  diflferont  men,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  name  Theudas  was  far  from  common.  The  accu- 
racy of  Josephus'  chronology  at  this  point  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  author  of  the  Acts,  unconscious  of  the  anachronism 
involved,  must  have  put  into  Gamaliel's  mouth  words  which  he  did  not  actu- 
ally utter.  SeeNeander:  Pftanzunr/  find  Leitung  der  christlichen  Kirche 
durch  die  Apostel,  Ctc  Auflage,  S.  57;  Weudt:  I.e.  S.  146;  and  Schiirer: 
Oeschichte  des  jUdischen  Volkes,  1.  S.  473,  where  the  literature  is  given  with 
considerable  fulness. 
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carried  on  their  evangelistic  work  more  quietly  than  they 
had  been  inclined  to  do  at  first.  ^ 

The  arrest  of  Stephen  at  the  instigation  of  certain  for- 
eign Jews,  who  were  exceedingly  zealous  for  ancestral  law 
and  custom,^  is  a  fact  of  great  significance  and  demands 
careful  examination,  all  the  more  careful  because  it  has 
been  widely  misinterpreted.  The  accusations  brought 
against  Stephen  doubtless  had  some  basis  in  fact,  but  he 
is  certainly  misrepresented  by  the  "  false  witnesses  "  whom 
Luke  quotes  in  vs.  13,  for  had  he  "ceased  not  to  speak 
blasphemous  words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law," 
he  would  have  incurred  the  disapprobation  not  of  the 
unconverted  Jews  alone,  but  of  his  Christian  brethren 
as  well.  The  rigor  with  which  they  observed  the  law  not 
only  in  the  beginning,  but  for  years  afterward,  and  the 
bitterness  and  persistency  with  which  many  of  them  later 
opposed  the  tendency  to  regard  it  as  abrogated,  or  to 
neglect  its  observance,  make  it  certain  that,  had  Stephen 
done  as  he  was  said  to  have  done  by  his  accusers,  even 
though  he  had  not  preached,  as  Paul  later  did,  a  Gentile 
Christianity,  a  serious  and  bitter  conflict  must  have  been 
precipitated  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  But  so  far  as  our 
sources  enable  us  to  judge,  Stephen  continued  to  stand 
in  unquestioned  repute  and  to  enjoy  the  universal  esteem 
of  his  brethren.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  freer  tendency 
than  that  originally  represented  by  Peter  and  his  associates 
existed  within  the  church  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and 
that  it  made  itself  felt  especially  among  the  converts  from 
the  Hellenists.  But  the  tendency  can  have  been  neither 
very  marked  nor  very  extreme,  or  it  would  certainly  have 
split  the  infant  church.  It  is  more  probable,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  opposition  to  Christianity  on  the  part 
of  the  stricter  spirits  among  the  Hellenists  of  Jerusalem 
was  aroused  not  by  attacks  made  by  the  Christians  upon 
the  Jewish  law,  or  by  a  manifest  tendency  among  them 

1  In  confirmation  of  this  supposition  it  may  be  observed  that  the  arrest  of 
Stephen  was  not  caused  by  the  Sadducees,  but  by  the  rcli|];ious  zealots,  and 
hence  it  would  seem  tliat  the  action  of  the  disciples  had  ceased  to  incur  the 
hostility  of  the  civic  authorities. 

2  Acts  vi.  9  sq. 
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to  neglect  its  observance,  but  by  such  an  emphasis  upon 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  future  Messianic  kingdom 
as  led  to  a  seeming  neglect  of  its  physical  and  political 
aspects,  and  appeared  to  many  to  threaten  the  permanent 
stability  of  Jewish  law  and  custom.  It  may  well  be  that 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  impending  judgment  and  of 
the  return  of  Jesus  to  establish  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
Stephen,  as  well  as  others,  repeated  the  prophecies  of 
Christ  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
city  was  foretold,  prophecies  which  might  easily  be  inter- 
preted as  implying  that  the  Jewish  law  had  only  relative 
and  temporary  validity.  But  there  is  no  sign  that  Stephen 
thus  interpreted  them,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  he  drew 
from  them  conclusions  affecting  in  any  way  the  binding 
character  of  the  law,  or  thought  of  suggesting,  or  even 
countenancing,  its  neglect.  To  say  that  Jesus  the  Mes- 
siah, as  a  judgment  upon  an  unbelieving  people,  will 
destroy  their  temple  and  city,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  will  change  the  customs  that  God  has  delivered 
unto  them  through  Moses,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Stephen 
cannot  have  taught  thus  and  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  church. 

The  address  which  Stephen  is  reported  to  have  made 
goes  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  interpret  that  address  as  implying  a  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker  in  either  the  immediate  or 
ultimate  abrogation  of  law  and  temi)le  worship;  or  a 
tendency  on  his  part  to  regard  them  as  of  only  relative 
and  temporary  worth.  The  address  was  not  directed,  as  is 
frequently  said,  against  the  Jews'  valuation  of  the  Holy 
Land,  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  law.  It  was  not  the 
speaker's  purpose  to  assert  over  against  such  valuation  that 
God  may  be  worshipped  everj'Avhere  and  in  all  ways,  for 
the  sacredness  of  the  promised  land  is  repeatedly  empha- 
sized, and  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt  and  in  Babylon 
is  regarded  as  a  calamity  because  it  means  separation  from 
it.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  of  an  inclination  to  treat  the 
law  slightingly.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  is  called  "liv- 
ing oracles  "  in  vs.  38,  and  its  divine  character  is  empha- 
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sized  by  its  connection  with  angek  in  vss.  38  and  63,^  and 
Moses  himself  is  accorded  the  greatest  possible  honor.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  address  is  the 
emphasis  which  is  put  upon  the  sacredness  both  of  the 
promised  land  and  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  speech  might 
more  easily  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  Stephen's 
profound  respect  for  and  rigid  adherence  to  those  things 
which  his  countrymen  regarded  as  holy,  than  as  evidence 
of  his  undervaluation  of  them. 

The  theme  of  the  address  is  to  be  found  not  in  vss. 
48-50,  but  in  vss.  61-53.  Stephen's  design  is  to  show 
that  not  he  and  his  fellow-Christians,  but  his  accusers 
and  the  unconverted  Jews  in  general  are  the  real  crimi- 
nals and  violators  of  God's  law.  To  bring  the  matter 
out  in  the  clearest  light,  he  begins  with  the  call  of 
Abraham  and  the  divine  promise  that  Abraham's  de- 
scendants should  serve  God  in  the  land  to  which  God 
had  called  him.  In  the  light  of  that  promise  the  residence 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  which  he  recounts  at 
considerable  length,  appears  simply  as  a  temporary  sojourn. 
They  are  only  strangers  in  Egypt,  and  their  true  fatherland 
is  Canaan.  Stephen  is  careful  to  refer  in  passing  to  the 
burial  of  Jacob  and  of  the  patriarchs  in  Shechem,  thus 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  Canaan  and  not  Egypt  is  their 
home  and  the  home  of  their  descendants.  But  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that,  according  to  God's  announced  purpose,  the 
Israelites  were  only  strangers  and  sojourners  in  Egypt, 
when  Moses,  who  had  enjoyed  the  most  eminent  favors 
from  the  Egyptian  court,  and  who  had  consequently  the 
best  of  reasons  to  remain  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  vol- 
untarily relinquished  all  his  honors  in  order  to  deliver  his 
brethren  from  their  bondage,  they  refused  to  go,  prefer- 
ring to  remain  where  they  were  rather  than  to  seek  the 
land  which  God  had  appointed  them  as  the  place  in  which 

^  It  is  true  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii.  2),  the  agency  of  the 
ani^els  in  tlie  giving  of  the  law  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  its  inferiority  as  com- 
pared with  the  Gospel  which  was  given  through  Christ.  But  in  Stephen's 
address  no  such  idea  appears.  It  was  a  common  belief  among  tlie  Jews  that 
the  law  had  been  promulgated  by  the  mediation  of  angels,  and  Stephen  refers 
to  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  not  minimizing  the  dignity  of  the  law. 
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to  serve  him.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  Israelites' 
unbelief  and  opposition  to  the  will  of  God  to  which 
Stephen  refers,  but  the  instances  multiply  as  the  address 
proceeds.  He  mentions  them  evidently  with  a  double 
purpose:  on  the  one  hand,  to  show  that  at  all  stages  of 
their  history  the  Israelites  had  withstood  and  opposed  the 
purposes  of  God,  even  refusing  to  receive  and  obey  the 
"  living  oracles  "  which  he  gave  them  through  the  agency 
of  Moses ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  their  conduct 
furnishes  a  parallel  to  the  treatment  accorded  Jesus  by 
those  whom  he  is  addressing.  He  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  very  Moses  who  had  been  rejected 
by  his  brethren,  was  afterward  commissioned  and  sent  by 
God  to  be  their  ruler  and  deliverer,  and  that  this  same 
Moses  predicted  that  God  would  raise  up  another  prophet 
like  unto  himself,  a  prediction  which  was  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  the  righteous  one,  whose  coming  the 
prophets  announced  beforehand  and  were  slain  for  an- 
nouncing. 

Moreover,  the  Israelites'  idolatry  and  disregard  of 
God's  will  continued,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony,  which  was  erected  at 
God's  express  command.  The  presence  of  that  tabernacle 
in  their  midst  did  not  prevent  them  from  woi-shipping 
false  gods.  Indeed,  that  worship  was  carried  so  far  that 
God  could  declare  that  they  had  in  reality  oflfered  him  no 
sacrifices  during  the  forty  yeai^s  in  the  wilderness.  And 
so  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  followed  the  taber- 
nacle, did  not  insure  the  true  worship  of  God  on  the  part 
of  his  people.  For  God's  dwelling-place  is  not  mere 
hand-made  houses.  Tabernacle  and  temple  may  be  built, 
but  the  hearts  of  the  people  may  be  far  from  God,  and  if 
they  are,  he  whose  throne  is  heaven  and  whose  footstool 
is  the  earth  must  withdraw  his  presence  and  his  favor  from 
them.  Taken  by  themselves,  vss.  48-50  might  be  regarded 
as  a  general  statement  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped 
only  in  spirit  and  not  in  hand-made  temples,  and  that 
consequently  the  Jewish  temple  worship  is  unnecessary, 
or  even  harmful,  and  may  or  should  be  done  away.     But 
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read  in  the  light  of  the  context  in  which  the  words  occur, 
they  cannot  mean  that  such  worship  is  unnecessary,  but 
only  that  mere  external  temple  worship  is  not  enough; 
that  the  temple  may  stand  and  worshippers  gather  therein, 
and  yet  God  himself  be  absent,  because  the  hearts  of  the 
worshippers  are  turned  toward  other  gods,  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  offer  him  are  no  sacrifices.  In  giving 
utterance  to  such  a  truth,  Stephen  was  simply  reiterating 
a  principle  repeatedly  emphasized  by  the  prophets,  and 
not  entirely  forgotten  among  the  Jews  in  his  own  day; 
a  principle,  moreover,  with  which  all  of  his  Christian 
brethren  must  have  been  in  heartiest  accord.  To  read 
more  than  this  into  vss.  48-50  is  to  overlook  the  fact, 
which  cannot  have  escaped  Stephen  himself  and  his  hearers, 
that  Solomon  at  the  very  time  of  the  erection  of  the  temple 
gave  distinct  expression  to  the  same  thought,^  and  is  to 
introduce  an  idea  entirely  foreign  both  to  the  body  of  the 
address  and  to  its  conclusion. 

Stephen's  speech  was  thus  not  a  direct  defence  of  him- 
self against  the  accusations  brought  by  his  opponents, 
but  a  warning,  addressed  to  his  accusers  and  judges, 
that  the  possession  of  the  temple  and  the  law,  as  it 
had  not  in  the  past,  so  would  not  now  insure  the  pres- 
ence of  God  and  the  acceptance  of  the  people  by  him. 
Only  they  who  cease  resisting  his  Spirit,  and  receive 
the  righteous  one  whom  he  has  sent,  are  truly  wor- 
shipping and  serving  God.  It  is  clear,  in  the  light  of 
all  that  has  been  said,  that  to  call  Stephen  a  forerunner 
of  Paul,  and  to  think  of  him  as  anticipating  in  any  way 
Paul's  treatment  of  the  Jewish  law  and  his  assertion  of 
a  free  Gentile  Christianity,  is  to  misunderstand  him. 
He  neither  questioned  the  continued  validity  of  the 
Jewish  law  nor  suggested  in  any  way  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles.^ 

1  1  Kin^s  viii.  27 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  6,  and  vi.  18. 

2  It  has  been  maintained  by  many  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  him- 
self composed  the  speech  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  and  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  Stephen.  But  if  our  interpretation  of  the  address  be  correct,  such 
an  assumption  is  impossible.  The  author  of  the  Acts  cannot  have  invented 
and  ascribed  to  Stephen,  who  was  accused  of  blaspheming  the  law  and  the 
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The  closing  sentences  of  Stephen's  speech  were  not  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  his  hearers.  His  bold  characterization 
of  his  accusers  and  judges  as  stiff-necked  and  uncircum- 
cised  in  heart  and  ears,  his  bitter  denunciation  of  them  for 
resisting  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  for  breaking  his  laws,  and 
his  stinging  arraignment  of  them  as  betrayers  and  murder- 
ers of  the  righteous  one  whom  God  had  sent,  and  whom  the 
prophets  had  foretold,  must  have  enraged  them  beyond 
measure,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  they 
"gnashed  on  him  with  •their  teeth."  But  there  was  noth- 
ing in  his  address  to  substantiate  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
brought  against  him,  and  to  justify  his  condemnation. 
That  justification,  however,  he  supplied  in  the  words 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  uttered  in  vs.  66  ("  Behold 
I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  "),  and  the  result  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  his  conviction  and  execution.  Blas- 
phemy, according  to  Jewish  law,  whether  against  Jehovah 
or  against  his  law,  was  punishable  by  death,  ^  and  as 
Stephen  was  formally  accused  and  brought  to  trial  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  formally  con- 
demned by  that  body,  and  that  his  death  was  not  the 
result  of  a  mere  tumult,  as  the  account  of  Luke  might 
seem  to  imply.  This  probability  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  his  death  was  by  the  legal  mode  prescribed  for 
the  crime  of  blasphemy,  and  that  the  stoning  was  done 
not  by  the  crowd  in  general,  but  by  Stephen's  accusers  in 
the  orderly  Jewish  way.^  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  did  not 
possess,  under  the  Roman  procurators,  the  right  to  inflict 
capital  punishment,^  but  whether  in  the  present  instance 
the  condemnation  was  confirmed  by  the  Roman  authorities, 
or  whether  the  execution  took   place    illegally  without 

temple,  a  speec^h  in  which  there  is  no  hint  of  the  ahrogration  of  the  ceremonial 
law  or  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  Luke  undoubtedly  got  the  substance  of 
the  discourse  from  an  early  source,  and  reproduced  it  with  approximate 
accuracy. 

1  Lev.  xxiv.  6 ;  Dent.  xiii.  6-10. 

2  Acts  vii.  58 ;  cf .  Deut.  x\ii.  7. 

2  Upon  the  powers  of  the  Sanhedrim  during  the  period  when  Judea  was 
governed  by  Roman  procurators,  see  Schiirer,  IL  S.  160  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Div.  U. 
Vol.  L  p.  187). 
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Roman  sanction,  as  happened  later  in  the  case  of  James,  ^ 
we  are  not  informed.  Either  supposition  is  credible ;  for 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  official  career  in  Judea, 
Pilate  was  in  such  bad  odor  with  the  Jews,  and  had  so 
much  to  do  to  retain  his  position,  that  he  may  well  have 
refrained  from  calling  them  to  account  for  their  illegal 
action  in  this  particular  case.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Sanhedrim  secured  at  least  some  kind  of  sanction 
from  the  authorities  before  proceeding  to  the  execution, 
for  it  is  difiScult  otherwise  to  explain  the  persecution 
which  they  immediately  instituted  against  the  Christians, 
and  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  persecutors  by  complaining  of  their  violation  of 
Roman  law. 

The  execution  of  Stephen,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Acts,  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  general 
attack  upon  the  disciples.  Such  an  attack  was  entirely 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  teachings  and  practices  of  Stephen  dif- 
fered in  any  way  from  those  of  his  fellow-Christians  and 
that  his  arrest  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  more  radical 
than  they.  It  is  probable  that  the  hostility  of  the  stricter 
Hellenistic  Jews  fell  first  upon  him  simply  because  he 
had  first  drawn  their  attention  to  the  new  faith.  The 
Hellenists  in  general  very  likely  knew  little  about  Chris- 
tianity, —  an  obscure  movement  which  had  arisen  in  Gali- 
lee, and  had  excited  little  public  attention  in  Jerusalem,  — 
until  it  began  to  spread  widely  among  their  own  number, 
and  to  secure  the  adherence  of  men  of  influence  and  repute, 
such  as  Stephen  undoubtedly  was.  In  the  discussions 
which  naturally  ensued,  and  which  were  perhaps  carried 
on  in  the  synagogues,  they  may  have  learned  for  the  first 
time  of  the  startling  and  ominous  prophecies  of  Jesus. 
That  many  of  them  shoulcl  take  alarm  at  the  consequences 
which  seemed  to  be  involved  in  such  teachings  was  inevi- 
table. Their  hostility,  once  aroused,  would  fall  not  upon 
Stephen  alone,  but  upon  all  that  professed  the  new  faith. 
The  attack  upon  him  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  a 

i  See  below,  p.  559  sq. 
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general  attack  upon  the  whole  sect.  He  was  arrested  at 
the  instance  of  his  fellow-Hellenists  and  brought  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  not  as  a  disturber  of  the  -public  peace,  as 
Peter  and  John  had  been,  but  as  an  enemy  of  God  and 
of  his  law,  and  though  his  address  did  not  substanti- 
ate the  charge,  it  was  not  calculated  to  quiet  the  suspicions 
aroused  against  him  and  his  fellows ;  and  when  he  gave 
public  utterance  finally  to  a  distinctly  blasphemous  state- 
ment, it  must  have  become  clear  to  all  that  heard  him, 
that  belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  the  revolutionary  teacher 
Jesus,  who  had  himself  been  condemned  for  blasphemy, 
even  though  it  might  not  yet  have  led  his  followers  in 
general  into  any  oveii)  breaches  of  the  law,  was  unsettling 
and  anarchical  in  its  effects.  That  the  religious  leaders, 
who  were  concerned,  above  all,  in  the  strict  maintenance 
of  ancestral  law  and  custom,  should  take  alarm  and  deter- 
mine to  crush  out  this  growing  heresy,  which  had  at  first 
appeared  so  harmless  and  insignificant,  was  inevitable. 

The  trouble  begun  by  the  attack  upon  Stephen  brought 
Christianity  for  the  first  time  into  distinct  and  open  con- 
flict with  Judaism.  Hitherto  the  disciples  had  been  Jews, 
and  nothing  more;  now  they  were  denounced  by  their 
brethren  as  heretics,  and  thus  their  independent  exis- 
tence was  clearly  recognized.  Though  they  were  still  as 
strict  and  conscientious  as  ever  in  their  observance  of  the 
law,  they  now  began  to  be  looked  upon  in  Jerusalem  as 
an  heretical  sect,  and  the  first  step  was  thus  taken  toward 
their  ultimate  separation  from  the  national  body  corporate. 
For  some  time  they  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  bitter 
and  unrelenting  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  religious  leaders 
of  the  people,  and  their  position  in  Jerusalem  was  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  and  dangerous,  so  that  they  found  it 
necessary  either  to  go  into  retirement  or  to  leave  the  city 
altogether.^ 

How  long  the  pei-secution  continued  we  do  not  know. 
Three  years  after  the  death  of  Stephen^  Peter  and  James, 

1  Tlie  notion  that  the  apostles  stood  hy  Jerusalem  after  the  flight  of  all 
their  brethren,  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  as  to  their  position  and  func- 
tions, which  is  characteristic,  of  the  author  of  the  Acts  as  well  as  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.    See  p.  46,  above. 
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the  brother  of  the  Lord,  were  in  the  city,  as  we  learn 
from  Gal.  i.  18  sq.,  and  their  presence  implies  the  pres- 
ence of  other  Christians  as  well;  though  whether  they 
were  obliged  still  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities,  we  cannot  say.^  But  whatever  the 
position  of  the  disciples  of  Jerusalem  at  that  time,  they 
were  sufficiently  numerous  and  well  known  a  few  years 
later  to  afford  Herod  Agrippa  I.  an  opportunity,  which  he 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  improve,  of  vindicating 
his  devotion  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  of  currying  favor 
with  the  Pharisaic  party,  Vy  executing  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Christians  and  by  imprisoning  another.^  The  fact 
that  this  attack  was  made  the  subject  of  special  record  in 
Luke's  sources  goes  to  show  that  it  was  exceptional,  and 
that  it  formed  a  contrast  to  the  general  situation  during 
this  period.  In  fact,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  Herod's  accession,  and  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  the  Christians  were  left 
unmolested  by  the  authorities,  and  that  after  his  death 
they  enjoyed  peace  under  the  government  of  the  Roman 
procurators,  and  were  permitted  to  grow  without  serious 
interference  until  the  troublous  days  that  ushered  in  the 
Jewish  war. 

5.   The  Widening  Field 

The  persecution  which  began  with  the  execution  of 
Stephen  became  the  occasion  of  a  vigorous  missionary 
campaign,  and  thus  resulted  in  the  rapid  and  wide  spread 
of  Christianity.  They  that  were  scattered  abroad,  Luke 
tells  us,  went  about  preaching  the  Word  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  and  even  as  far  away  as  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and 
Antioch.  It  was  perhaps  at  this  time,  also,  that  the  Gos- 
pel reached  Lydia  and  Joppa,  where  Peter  found  disciples 
some  time  later.^  This  was  not  the  l)eginning  of  mission- 
ary work  outside  of  Jerusalem.  The  Gospel  had  been 
already  carried  at  least  to  Damascus,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  fugitive  disciples  found  believers  to 

1  Upon  the  accoant  in  Acts  ix.  26  sq.,  see  p.  165,  below. 

>  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  executed,  and  Peter  imprisoned  (Acts  xii.)* 

«  Acts  iz.  32,  36  sq. 
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welcome  them  in  many  quarters.  But  Luke  is  neverthe- 
less undoubtedly  correct  in  representing  the  persecution 
as  constituting  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  missionary 
effort.  For  these  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  for  so 
long  enjoyed  such  intimate  fellowship  and  communion 
with  one  another,  who  had  together  witnessed  so  many 
manifestations  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  who  had  so  fully  realized  in  their  conmion  life 
the  ideal  of  the  life  within  the  kingdom  to  which  they 
were  constantly  looking  forward,  could  not  fail  to  make 
their  influence  felt  wherever  they  went,  and  to  give  a 
mighty  impulse  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  We  are  not 
to  think  of  them  as  becoming  travelling  evangelists,  and 
spending  all  their  time  in  going  from  place  to  place 
preaching  the  Gospel.  They  had  their  daily  bread  to 
earn,  and  they  doubtless  settled  down  quietly  among 
their  own  countrymen  in  this  and  that  place,  and  lived 
the  life  of  faithful,  scrupulous  Jews,  just  as  they  had  done 
in  Jerusalem,  and  just  as  their  neighbors  were  doing. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  must  have  retained  the  ideal  of 
the  Christian  life  which  they  had  seen  realized  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  little  circles  in  which  they  gathered  with 
others  of  like  mind,  and  with  those  whom  they  succeeded 
in  winning  to  their  faith,  could  not  fail  to  take  on  the 
character  of  the  circle  to  which  they  had  there  belonged ; 
and  thus  at  an  early  day  among  the  Jewish  population  of 
many  cities,  towns,  and  villages  within  and  without  Pal- 
estine, the  same  kind  of  Christian  brotherhood  was  realized 
that  had  existed  from  the  beginning  in  Jerusalem.  The 
flight  of  the  disciples  therefore  did  not  mean  merely 
the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  it  meant  also 
the  formation  of  little  companies  of  Christian  brethren, 
iKK\rj(TLaL^  wherever  they  made  their  homes. 

Of  the  missionary  work  of  the  disciples  of  Jerusalem, 
Luke  gives  us  some  examples  in  the  eighth  and  following 
chapters,  arranging  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  up 
gradually  to  the  work  of  Paul,  to  which  he  devotes  more 
than  half  his  book,  and  in  which  his  interest  evidently 
chiefly  centres.     With  the  seventh  chapter  he  concludes 
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the  record  of  what  he  regards  as  the  first  of  the  three 
stages  of  the  programme  mapped  out  in  i.  8:  ^^Ye  shall 
be  my  witnesses,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea 
and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 
The  history  of  evangelistic  work  in  Jerusalem,  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  and  the  growth  of  the  church  there, 
he  does  not  refer  to  again.  The  significance  of  Jerusalem 
in  his  narrative,  from  this  point  on,  lies  in  its  relation  to 
other  churches.  It  is  henceforth  not  the  whole  Christian 
church,  but  only  the  mother  church.  The  field  of  opera- 
tion becomes  an  ever-widening  territory,  which  acknowl- 
edges Jerusalem,  to  be  sure,  as  its  capital  and  centre,  but 
which  increasingly  absorbs  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  narrator,  until  Jerusalem  itself  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
church  there  are  finally  forgotten.  Thus  the  execution 
of  Stephen,  with  the  persecution  and  the  scattering  of  the 
disciples  that  ensued,  marks  a  distinct  division  in  the 
narrative  of  Luke  and  brings  the  first  section  of  his  history 
to  a  close. 

The  second  section,  which  contains  the  record  of  the 
second  stage  of  witness-bearing,  opens  with  an  account  of 
the  preaching  of  Philip,  one  of  the  Seven,  in  Samaria.^ 
The  Samaritans  were  a  heterogeneous  people  of  mixed 
Jewish  and  heathen  blood,  but  their  religion  was  genu- 
inely Israelitish,  though  representing  a  more  primitive 
stage  of  development  than  the  religion  of  the  Jews  proper. 
They  worshipped  Jehovah,  practised  circumcision,  ob- 
served the  Sabbath  and  all  the  Jewish  feast  days,  but  their 
holy  city  was  Gerizim  instead  of  Jerusalem,  and  they 
rejected  all  the  Scripture  canon  except  the  Pentateuch. 
They  were  commonly  hated  and  despised  by  their  Jewish 
neighbors,  but  they  were  not  put  on  a  level  with  the 
heathen.  Their  membership  in  the  family  of  Israel, 
though  not  certain  in  each  individual  case,  was  distinctly 
recognized  as  possible,  and  the  rabbinic  regulations  re- 
specting the  treatment  to  be  accorded  them  by  orthodox 

1  On  the  Samaritans  see  Schiirer:  Geschichte  d.jiidischen  VolkeSt  H-  S.  5  sq. 
(Eng.  Trans.,  Div.  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  .5  sq.) ;  also  Kautzsch's  article  in  Herzog's 
Seal-Enci/clapaedie,  XIII.  S.  3M  sq. 
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Jews  were  framed  accordingly.  Their  observance  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  regarded  as  very  defective  by  the  Phari- 
sees, but  they  were  not  treated  as  complete  aliens,  and 
social  intercourse,  even  to  the  extent  of  eating  with 
them,  was  pronounced  entirely  legitimate  by  the  rabbinic 
authorities.  Philip's  work  among  them,  therefore,  did 
not  involve  any  breach  of  Jewish  law,  or  even  an  approach 
thereto;  but  at  the  same  time  it  revealed  an  interest  in 
the  people  of  Samaria  which  the  ordinary  Jew  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  possess,  and  to  that  degree  marked  a  dis- 
tinct advance  upon  the  spirit  of  Judaism  in  general,  an 
advance  toward  the  broader  sympathy  of  Jesus.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  Luke  records  the  incident.  It 
may  not  be  altogether  without  significance  that  the  step 
was  taken  by  one  who  was  very  likely  a  Hellenist,  and 
who,  though  he  might  be  as  strict  an  observer  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  as  any  one  else,  would  naturally  feel  more  of  an 
interest  in  the  outside  world  than  most  of  his  Palestinian 
brethren,  and  would  be  more  inclined  than  they  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  Samaritans. 

The  Samaritans,  like  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  seem  to 
have  been  expecting  a  Messiah,^  and  Philip's  proclama- 
tion of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  was  therefore  understood  by 
them,  though  he  cannot  have  made  use  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  in  the  same  way  that  Peter  did  in  his 
preaching  at  Jerusalem.  Whether  he  found  the  way 
prepared  for  him  by  the  brief  sojourn  of  Jesus  himself 
in  Sychar  some  years  before,  we  cannot  tell.  There 
is  no  hint  of  it  in  Luke's  account,  But  it  may  well 
be  that  there  were  still  some  with  whom  Jesus  came  in 
contact  that  remembered  him,  possibly  some  that  had 
recognized  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  if  so  we  can  easily 
believe  that  they  were  glad  to  hear  more  about  him,  and 
to  give  expression  to  their  faith  in  him  by  receiving 
baptism.  However  that  may  be,  Philip's  work  in  Samaria 
was  very  successful,  according  to  Luke,  and  many  con- 
verts were  baptized. 

1  Cf.  e.g.  John  iv.  25 ;  and  the  note  of  Weiss  in  Meyer's  Commentary,  8th 
edition.    Cf.  also  Kautzsch's  article  in  Herzog,  S.  348. 
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It  is  in  accordance  with  his  general  custom  that  the 
author  of  the  Acts  brings  the  missionary  work  among  the 
Samaritans  under  the  official  oversight  and  control  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  the  apostolic  college,  by 
recording  that  the  assembled  apostles,  when  they  heard  of 
what  had  been  done,  sent  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria ;  and 
that  the  latter  prayed  and  laid  their  hands  upon  the  new 
converts  in  order  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  had  not  as  yet  come  upon  any  of  them.  That  Peter 
and  John  actually  visited  Samaria,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
doubt;  but  the  idea  that  they  were  sent  from  Jerusalem 
by  the  apostles  as  an  official  delegation  to  organize  the 
Samaritans  into  a  church,  or  to  give  their  Christianity  the 
sanction  of  their  approval,  and  thus  complete  the  work  of 
Philip,  betrays  the  conceptions  of  a  later  age.  The  apos- 
tles did  not  constitute  an  official  board  whose  function 
was  to  exercise  oversight  over  the  church  at  large,  and 
whose  sanction  was  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of  any 
new  missionary  enterprise,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
any  new  church.  The  conception  of  such  an  official  apos- 
tolate  is  certainly  post-apostolic.^  So  that  even  if  Peter 
and  John  did  come  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria  at  this  time, 
they  came  not  in  an  official  capacity,  but  as  Christian 
brethren  to  Christian  brethren. 

In  the  same  way,  the  idea  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
conveyed  to  the  new  converts  by  the  mediation  of  the 
apostles  betrays  the  thinking  of  a  later  age.  The  author 
evidently  means  to  indicate  that  the  apostles  possessed  a 
peculiar  function  which  was  not  shared  by  Philip;  that 
the^s  and  they  alone,  could  mediate  the  impartation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  such  a  connection  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  with  a  particular  office  or  with  a  particular  class  of 
men,  is  foreign  to  the  conceptions  of  the  apostolic  age,  as 
is  shown,  even  by  Luke  himself,  in  many  other  passages. 
For  instance,  in  ix.  17,  it  is  recorded  that  Ananias,  an 

1  See  above,  p.  45  sq.  It  is  widely  said  that  the  bishops  were  the  successors 
of  the  apostles.  It  would  perhaps  be  as  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  apostles 
vere  successors  of  the  bishops !  For  the  official  character  that  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  apostles  since  the  second  century  was  the  result  of  carrying 
Wk  to  them  the  official  character  of  tbe  bishops. 
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ordinary  disciple  of  Damascus,  laid  his  hands  upon  Paul 
and  said,  "Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  who  ap- 
peared unto  thee  in  the  way  which  thou  earnest,  hath  sent 
me  that  thou  mayest  receive  thy  sight  and  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost; "  in  ii.  4,  it  is  stated  that  all  the  assem- 
bled disciples  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  where  cer- 
tainly no  human  agent  can  be  supposed ;  and  in  vs.  33  of 
the  same  chapter,  Peter  tells  his  hearers  \hat  the  exalted 
Jesus  had  poured  forth  the  Spirit  whose  presence  had  been 
manifested  to  them.  That  he  or  any  other  apostle  was 
in  a  position  to  mediate  the  impartation  of  that  Spirit, 
and  that  the  Spirit  could  not  be  imparted  without  his 
mediation,  was  certainly  far  from  his  thought.^ 

The  connection  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  a 
particular  rite,  such  as  the  laying  on  of  hands,^  is  equally 
alien  to  the  conceptions  of  the  apostolic  age,  as  is  shown 
by  Luke  himself,  not  only  in  the  passages  already  referred 
to,  but  also  in  x.  44  and  xi.  15,  where  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  the  Spirit  fell  upon  Cornelius  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  while  Peter  was  still  speaking,  and  before 
they  had  even  been  baptized.  The  coming  upon  them  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  constituted  an  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  Jesus  had  himself  accepted  them,  was  urged  by 
Peter  as  a  reason  why  they  should  receive  baptism.  That 
hands  were  laid  upon  various  persons  on  different  occa- 
sions, even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  as  recorded  by 
Luke,^  there  is  no  reason  to  question.  But  it  may  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  conditioned  by,  or  even  ordinarily  connected  with, 
any  such  rite. 

It  is  clear,  from  vss.  18  and  19,  that  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Samaritan  disciples  was  attended 
with  certain  visible  and  audible  phenomena,  as  was  com- 
mon in  the  apostolic  age.*     The  gift  of  the  Spirit  meant 

1  Cf.  Acts  iv.  31,  V.  32,  xi.  17,  xiii.  62. 

2  The  connection  appears  again  in  Acts  xix.  6. 
8  Acts  vi.  6,  ix.  17,  xiii.  3. 

*  See  above,  p.  71 .  Simon's  desire  to  purchase  the  power  to  confer  the  Spirit 
upon  others  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  effect  produced  by  his  descent  njion 
the  new  converts  was  not  their  mere  growth  in  grace  and  piety,  but  something 
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to  the  earlj-  Christians  in  general  not  the  inspiring  and 
controlling  power  of  the  entire  Christian  life,  as  it  did  to 
Paul,  but  the  ability  to  speak  with  tongues,  or  to  prophesy, 
or  to  do  some  other  startling  and  uncommon  and  miracu- 
lous thing.  And  so  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit's  presence 
was  commonly  found  in  these  early  days  in  such  marvel- 
lous manifestations,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  fre- 
quently witnessed.  It  was  because  of  the  striking  effects 
produced  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  new 
converts,  that  a  certain  magician  named  Simon,  who  is 
represented  as  one  of  them,  is  reported  to  have  tried  to 
induce  the  apostles  to  confer  upon  him  the  power  which 
they  possessed,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  effect 
like  results  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands.  His  offer  of 
money  was,  of  course,  rejected  with  scorn,  and  a  severe 
condemnation  was  drawn  from  Peter  by  his  blasphemous 
suggestion. 

This  Simon  Magus,  as  he  is  called,  played  quite  an 
important  r81e  in  primitive  church  history.  He  was 
widely  regarded  as  the  father  of  all  heresy,  and  the 
existence  of  an  heretical  sect  which  claimed  him  for  its 
founder,  and  called  itself  after  his  name,  is  attested  by  a 
number  of  second  century  writers.  Tliere  can  be  little 
doubt,  in  the  light  of  the  references  to  him  in  the  Acts 
and  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,^  that 
Simon  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  instituted 
a  Messianic  movement  in  Samaria,  which  was  intended  to 
rival  and  supi)lant  Christianity,  or  to  take  the  place  among 
the  Samaritans  of  Jesus'  Messianic  movement  among  the 
Jews.  His  effort  to  rival  and  surpass  Jesus  very  likely 
beeran  after  his  contact  with  the  Christians  which  Luke 
records.  His  religious  system  was  apparently  a  syn- 
cretism of  Jewish  and  Oriental  elements,  and  resembled 
very  closely  some  forms  of  second  century  Gnosticism,  if 

much  more  tanprible  and  striking.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  disciples  who  received 
the  Spirit  made  the  impression  even  upon  unbelievers  of  being  in  the  possession 
of  a  power  outside  and  above  themselves.  Simon  would  never  have  offered 
money  for  a  power  that  produced  effects  which  might  as  easily  be  produced 
in  other  ways,  and  which  gave  no  clear  indication  of  su^iernatural  influence. 
1  Justin,  Apol.  I.  26,  56,  II.  15;  Dial.  120;  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hasr.  I.  23. 
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it  did  not  indeed  give  rise  to  them.  Such  syncretism  was 
common  in  Western  Asia  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the 
second  century.  Simon's  movement,  judging  from  the 
widespread  hostility  which  he  aroused  within  the  church, 
must  have  had  considerable  success,  and  was  certainly  not 
confined  to  Samaria.  With  the  many  and  conflicting 
legends  that  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  apostle 
Peter,  both  in  East  and  West,  and  with  those  that  gather 
about  his  career  in  Rome,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conceru 
ourselves  here.^ 

The  account  of  the  work  of  Philip  and  the  apostles  in 
Samaria  is  followed  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  Acts  by 
the  story  of  the  conversion  of  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  through 
the  agency  of  Philip.  Eusebius  ^  refers  to  the  eunuch  as 
the  first  of  the  Gentiles  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  he 
has  been  followed  by  many  scholars,  who  regard  the 
Ethiopian  as  an  uncircumcised  heathen,  and  therefore  see 
in  his  baptism  the  first  instance  of  a  departure  from  the 
primitive  principle  that  Christianity  is  only  for  Jews, 
native  or  proselyte.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Luke's 
account  to  suggest  that  Philip  took  a  step  of  such  far- 
reaching  consequence  on  this  occasion.  The  fact  that  the 
Ethiopian  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  was 
reading  the  Prophet  Isaiah  when  overtaken  by  Philip, 
suggests  that  if  not  a  native  Jew,  he  was  at  least  a  prose- 
lyte,  and   thus  a  recognized   member  of  the   family  of 

^  In  the  pseudo-Clementine  literature  of  the  third  century,  where  Simon 
Magus  is  represented  as  tlie  arch-heretic  with  whom  Peter  contends  in  defence 
of  the  true  faith,  Ebiouitic  hostility  to  the  apostle  Paul  finds  expression  in  a 
covert  attack  upon  him  under  the  cloak  of  Simon.  This  fact  led  many  scholars 
to  deny  that  such  a  person  as  Simon  ever  existed  and  to  resolve  him  into  a 
mere  fiction,  invented  with  an  anti-Pauline  purpose.  The  account  in  Acts  was 
of  course  rejjarded  by  such  scholars  as  entirely  unhistorical.  But  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  such  a  procedure  is  unwarranted,  and  the  theory  has 
been  almost  universally  abandoned.  See  my  edition  of  Eusebius,  p.  li:$sq. 
Luke's  account  of  Simon's  dealings  with  the  ap<».stles  can  hardly  bo  accurate 
in  all  the  details,  for  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
given  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  main  fact,  that  Simcm  did  come  into  contact  with  the 
Christians  at  this  time,  and,  impressed  with  the  wonderful  effects  of  the 
Spirit's  presence,  tried  in  some  way  to  secure  the  power  of  imparting  it 
to  others. 

a  Hist,  Eccles.  II.  1. 
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Israel.^  At  any  rate  it  is  inconceivable,  in  the  light  of 
Luke's  account  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  that  he 
intended  to  relate  in  this  passage  the  conversion  of  an 
uncircumcised  Gentile.  The  great  emphasis  which  he  laid 
upon  the  case  of  Cornelius,  the  elaborateness  of  detail 
with  which  he  reproduced  it,  the  scruples  which  he  repre- 
sented as  so  diflBcult  for  Peter  to  overcome,  the  contro- 
versy which  he  recorded  as  precipitated  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  defence  of  Peter  which  he  quoted  at  such  length, 
—  all  serve  to  shoV  that  he  was  describing  in  that  case 
what  he  regarded  as  the  first  occurrence  of  the  kind,  and 
that  he  cannot  have  thought  of  it  as  a  mere  repetition  of 
an  earlier  event  already  recounted  by  him.  The  conversion 
of  the  Ethiopian  he  found  worthy  of  record  not  because  it 
was  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  primitive  dis- 
ciples, but  probably  because  it  meant  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  at  so  early  a  day  to  a  land  so  far  distant  from  the 
place  of  its  birth. 

The  first  recorded  departure  from  primitive  principles 
took  place  in  connection  with  the  Csesarean  centurion, 
Cornelius,  of  whose  conversion  Luke  gives  a  detailed 
account  in  chapters  x.  and  xi.  Though  a  pious  and 
God-fearing  man,^  Cornelius  was  neither  a  Jew  nor  a 
Jewish  proselyte,  and  therefore  his  admission  to  the 
Christian  church  was  a  distinct  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  had  hitherto  controlled  the  action  of  the  dis- 
ciples. It  is  in  this  light  that  Luke  pictures  the  eyent.' 
He  evidently  regarded  it  as  an  occurrence  of  the  very  great- 
est significance,  as  nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  the  official 

1  According  to  Dent,  xxiii.  ],  a  cuniich  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  con- 
cregation  of  Israel,  and  therefore  could  not  be  received  as  a  proselyte;  but 
the  term  may  have  been  employed  in  the  present  case  simply  as  an  official 
title,  as  it  was  very  commonly  in  the  East.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  prohibition  was  strictly  observed  at  this  time.  Cf .  Isa.  Ivi.  3,  which  antici- 
pates its  abrogation. 

*€Vffepilt  Kal  <f>opo6fi€vos  t6p  dtbv  (Acts  x.  2).  The  words  have  a  technical 
sense,  and  indicate  that  Cornelius  was  one  of  the  large  class  of  Gentiles  who 
worshipped  the  God  of  the  Jews  and  endeavored  to  conform  their  lives  in  a 
general  way  to  his  will,  while  they  did  not  accept  circumcision  and  thus  be- 
come proselytes.  (See  below,  p.  160.)  The  term  *'  proselytes  of  the  gate,"  by 
which  such  men  were  formerly  called,  is  a  misnomer.  See  Schiirer :  Oeachichte 
du  juiUschen  Volkes,  II.  S.  567  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Div.  II.  Vol.  II.  p.  316  sq.). 
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recognition  by  the  apostles  and  other  Christians  of  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  Christianity  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  their  right 
to  enter  the  church  without  passing  thiough  the  door  of 
Judaism.  The  question  is,  can  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  disciples  of  Jerusalem  be  reconciled  with  the  subse- 
quent course  of  events  as  revealed  to  us  in  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  ?  It  is  claimed  by  many  scholars  that  it 
cannot;  that  the  apostolic  council,  to  which  Paul  refers 
in  Gal.  ii.,  and  Luke  in  Acts  xv.,  implies  that  the  question 
of  the  legitimacy  of  Gentile  Christiaifity  had  not  before 
presented  itself  to  the  Christians  of  'the  mother  church, 
and  that  it  was  only  by  the  arguments  and  influence  of 
Paul  that  they  were  induced  to  give  it  the  sanction  they 
did  on  that  occasion. 

But  the  council  took  place  not  less  than  fourteen 
years  after  Paul's  conversion,  and  for  at  least  a  part 
of  that  time  he  had  been  diligently  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Gentiles,  and  had  met  with  very  large  success 
in  his  work.  It  is  upon  the  face  of  it  incredible  that 
during  all  that  period  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  were 
ignorant  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  it  is  equally  in- 
credible that  the  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  tlie 
new  form  of  Gospel  wliich  he  was  preaching  did  not  sug- 
gest itself  to  them.  Indeed,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Gahitians,  Paul  distinctly  states  that  his 
work  had  long  been  known  to  them,  and  that  they  regarded 
that  work  with  approval.^  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that 
Gal.  ii.  4  sq.  implies  that  the  "false  brethren,"  as  Paul 
calls  those  who  opposed  tlie  legitimacy  of  his  Gentile 
Christianity  and  endeavored  to  make  circumcision  an 
indispensable  condition  of  salvation,  had  recently  come 
into  the  church  and  did  not  represent,  with  their  extreme 
views,  the  sentiment  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  legitimacy 
of  Gentile  Christianity  was  challenged  in  Jerusalem  some 
fourteen  years  after  Paul's  conversion,  cannot  be  made  to 
militate  against  the  recognition  of  its  legitimacy  at  an 
earlier  day.     And  it  may  well  be  that  such  recognition 

1 "  They  glorilied  God  in  me  "  Paul  says  in  Gal.  i.  24. 
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was  a  result  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  as  Luke  re- 
cords. For  the  tremendous  change  of  principle  involved 
in  it  requires  some  exceptional  event  for  its  explanation. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Jewish  Christians,  loyal  as 
they  were  to  the  law  of  their  fathers,  admitted  that  its 
observance  was  not  a  necessary  condition  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  the  most  convincing  arguments.  Possibly 
the  persecution  which  began  with  the  execution  of  Stephen 
had  led  some  of  them  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any 
hope  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole, 
and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  Gentile  world  as  a  pos- 
sible field  for  evangelistic  work;  but  the  persecution, 
though  it  may  have  prepared  the  way  for  broader  views, 
cannot  have  effected  the  change  of  principle  which  the 
recognition  of  Paul's  work  presupposes.  The  visit  of 
Paul  to  Jerusalem  three  years  after  his  conversion,  which 
he  refers  to  in  Ga^  i.  18,  might  be  thought  of  as  the  pos- 
sible cause  of  the  transformation ;  but  there  is  no  hint  in 
his  account  that  the  visit  had  any  such  significance, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  controversy  or  conflict  such  as 
could  hardly  have  been  avoided  if  the  legitimacy  of  Gen- 
tile Christianity  had  then  been  discussed.  In  fact,  no 
other  event  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  so  well 
calculated  as  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  tlirough  the 
agency  of  Peter  to  account  for  the  development  that  took 
place  sometime  before  the  apostolic  council. 

That  Peter  should  respond  at  once  to  the  invitation  of 
Cornelius,  and  should  enter  his  house  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  him,  was  entirely  in  accord  with  his  chamcter 
as  revealed  on  many  other  occasions.  It  was  the  same 
impulsive  and  uncalculating  spirit  that  led  him  at  a  later 
time  to  throw  aside  all  traditional  scruples,  and  to  live  in 
intimate  fellowship  with  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Anti- 
och.  He  was  just  the  man  to  whom  such  a  request  as 
that  of  Cornelius  would  appeal  most  strongly,  and  he  was 
just  the  man  who  would  accept  most  unquestioningly  the 
divine  evidence  of  his  conversion,  and  be  quickest  to  act 
upon  that  evidence  and   receive    the  new  convert  as  a 
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Christian  brother.  But  Peter  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning the  foremost  of  the  disciples,  and  the  influence  of 
his  example,  and  of  the  experience  which  he  had  to  re- 
count to  his  Jerusalem  brethren,  could  not  but  be  very 
great.  Had  the  experience  befallen  some  other  disciple 
of  less  personal  weight  and  authority  than  he,  its  effect 
upon  the  mother  church  would  very  likely  have  been  far 
less. 

But  it  has  been  objected  by  many  that  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius  under  the  preaching  of  Peter  destroys  the  inde- 
pendence and  originality  of  Paul's  work  as  an  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles ;  and  it  is  maintained  also  that  Paul's  refer- 
ence to  Peter  in  Gal.  ii.,  as  the  apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision, proves  that  the  latter  cannot  have  preached  the 
Gospel  to  Gentiles  as  he  is  represented  as  doing  in  the 
case  in  question.  But  though  Paul  claims  that  he  has 
labored  more  abundantly  than  all  the  other  apostles,^ 
and  though  he  speaks  of  himself  frequently  as  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  large  work  that  he  has  done 
among  them,  and  though  he  more  than  once  expresses  the 
intention  not  to  build  upon  another  man's  foundation,  he 
nowhere  says  or  implies  that  he  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  His  conscious- 
ness of  independence  and  originality  in  his  apostolic  labors 
rested  not  upon  the  knowledge  that  he  had  begun  the 
work  among  the  Gentiles,  and  that  no  one  had  thought  of 
doing  it  before  him,  but  upon  the  conviction  that  he  had 
been  called  not  by  man,  but  by  God,  to  be  their  great 
apostle,  and  to  do  for  them  what  others  had  done  and  were 
doing  for  the  Jews.  So  far  as  his  reference  to  Peter  is 
concerned,  his  designation  of  him  as  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision no  more  proves  that  Peter  cannot  have  preached, 
even  on  a  single  occasion,  to  the  Gentiles,  than  does  the 
fact  that  Paul  calls  himself,  in  the  same  passage,  the 
apostle  of  the  uncircumcision  prove  that  he  never  preached 
to  the  Jews,  when  we  know  from  his  own  words,  in  1  Cor. 
ix.  20,  that  he  must  have  done  so  frequently. 

1 1  Cor.  XV.  10. 
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But  it  is  objected  finally,  that  the  trouble  at  Antioch 
to  which  Paul  refers  in  Gal.  ii.  11  sq.,  is  inconceivable 
if  the  case  of  Cornelius  be  historical;  for  if  James,  and 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  in  general,  had  signified  their 
approval  of  Peter's  conduct  in  eating  with  an  uncircum- 
cised  Gentile  in  Caesarea,  they  could  not  have  found  fault 
with  him  for  doing  the  same  thing  later  in  Antioch;  and 
Peter,  though  he  might  have  been  weak  and  vacillating, 
could  not  have  been  so  characterless  as  to  violate  on  that 
occasion,  out  of  mere  cowardly  deference  to  the  opin- 
ion of  James,  an  express  divine  command  which  had  led 
him  to  take  such  a  decisive  step  as  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  Cornelius  and  break  bread  with  him.  The  objection, 
however,  implies  a  misunderstanding  of  the  incident,  for 
which  Luke  himself  is  in  part  responsible.  In  Acts  xi. 
3,  the  disciples  of  Jerusalem  are  represented  as  contend- 
ing with  Peter  because  he  had  gone  in  to  men  uncircum- 
cised  and  had  eaten  with  them ;  but  it  is  a  striking  fact 
that,  in  the  address  which  follows,  Peter  does  not  defend 
himself  against  that  charge,  but  against  the  charge  of 
recognizing  a  Gentile  as  a  Christian  disciple  and  admit- 
ting him  to  baptism,  which  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
It  is  no  less  striking  that  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  glorify  God  not  because  he  has  broken  down 
the  wall  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentil^  and  has  made 
it  lawful  for  the  Jewish  Christian  to  eat  bread  with  his 
Gentile  brother,  but  only  because  he  has  granted  to  the 
Gentiles  repentance  unto  life^  In  other  words,  they 
recognized  just  what  was  recognized  at  a  later  time  at 
the  apostolic  council,  the  legitimacy  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity; but  they  did  not  admit  the  right  of  any  Jew  to 
cease  observing  the  Jewish  law,  and  to  disregard  the 
prohibition  against  eating  with  the  uncircumcised.  The 
latter  step  was  not  taken  even  at  the  council  some  years 
later,  and  we  certainly  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  taken 
at  this  time.  Luke  evidently  did  not  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  steps.  He  supposed  that  the 
settlement  of  the  one  question  was  the  settlement  of 
the  other,  and  he  therefore  did  not  distinguish  them  in 
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his  account.^  But  his  failure  to  do  so  should  not  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  account  is  unhistori- 
cal,  and  that  the  incident  recorded  never  took  place. 

It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  idea  of  eating 
with  Cornelius  and  the  other  Gentile  converts  presented 
itself  to  Peter,  for  they  would  certainly  not  expect  him  to. 
It  may  well  be  that  he  only  preached  the  Gospel  to  them, 
and  in  view  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  recognized 
them  as  Christians  and  directed  them  to  be  baptized.  At 
any  rate,  if  he  did  more  than  this,  if  he  actually  ate  with 
the  Gentile  converts,  he  did  it  not  because  his  conscien- 
tious scruples  had  been  removed  by  the  vision  on  the 
housetop,  but  because  of  Christ's  acceptance  of  the  Gen- 
tiles as  his  disciples,  which  was  made  evident  by  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit.  It  was  the  presence  of  the  Spirit, 
not  the  vision  on  the  housetop,  that  he  regarded  as  the  de- 
cisive, fact,  both  in  Caesarea  and  later  when  he  defended  his 
course  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
while  it  meant  divine  recognition  of  Gentile  Christianity, 
did  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  Jew,  because  he  was  a 
Cliristian,  had  a  right  to  violate  the  divine  law,  and  if 
Peter  at  this  time  took  it  to  mean  that,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly, he  certainly  did  not  secure  the  approval  of  his 
brethren,  and  did  not  repeat  his  act  for  many  yeara. 

We  conclude^  then,  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  accuracy  of  Luke's  account  in  all  its  details,  there  is 
no  adequate  ground  for  doubting  that  Peter  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentile  Coijiielius,  and  that  the  legitimacy 
of  his  action  was  acknowledged  by  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem, or  at  any  rate  by  the  most  influential  among  them. 
Bat  that  they  admitted  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  Jewish 
Christian  to  break  bread  with  his  Gentile  brethren,  or,  in 
otlier  words,  to  disregard  the  Jewish  law  in  any  particu- 
lar, must  be  unequivocally  denied. 

1  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Luke  says  nothing — if  indeed  he  knew 
anything  about  it  —  of  the  Antiochian  trouble  which  succeeded  the  conference 
at  Jerusalem.  Not  realizing  that  any  other  question  was  involve<l  at  Antioch 
than  had  been  discussed  and  settle(l  just  l)efore  at  Jerusalem,  he  may  have 
been  totally  unable  to  understand  the  situation,  and  therefore  simply  omitted 
all  reference  to  it. 
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It  will  not  do,  indeed,  to  draw  too  large  deductions 
from  the  case  of  Cornelius ;  it  will  not  do  to  see  in  the 
admission  of  the  legitimacy  of  Gentile  Christianity, 
which  was  extorted  from  the  disciples  of  Jerusalem  at 
this  time,  the  conscious  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
universal  fraternity  and  equality  in  the  Gospel.  That 
they  foresaw  the  momentous  consequences  that  were 
wrapped  up  in  their  action,  is  out  of  the  question.  They 
were  forced  by  the  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
admit,  in  spite  of  their  native  prejudices,  the  possibility 
of  a  Gentile's  conversion,  but  they  did  not  see  in  it  the 
ultimate  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  law,  or  the  rise  of  a 
Christian  church  in  which  that  law  should  have  no  recog- 
nition. It  was  certainly  not  their  belief  that  the  law  was 
any  less  divine,  any  less  binding,  any  less  permanent, 
than  they  had  hitherto  thought  it.  When  the  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  approved  Peter's  action,  neither  he  nor  they 
thought  for  a  moment  of  turning  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles,  or  of  carrying  on  active  missionary  work  among 
the  latter;  nor  had  they  any  idea  that  Gentile  Christianity 
would  one  day  become  so  strong  that  it  could  take  an 
independent  position  alongside  of  Jewish  Christianity 
and  demand  for  itself  equal  honor  and  equal  rights.  At 
l)est  it  was  regarded  as  an  exceptional  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  a  distinctly  lower  and  less  perfect  type,  and 
it  was  doubtless  their  expectation  that  the  great  majority 
of  Christians  would  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Jews, 
native  or  proselyte,  and  that  Gentile  worshippers  of  Jeho- 
vah, who  might  be  admitted  to  the  church  because  they 
recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  would  continue  to 
acknowledge  the  religious  superiority  of  the  chosen 
people,  just  as  those  Gentiles  had  always  done  who  rever- 
enced Jehovah  as  the  supreme  God  and  attached  them- 
selves more  or  less  closely  to  the  Jewish  people  without 
accepting  circumcision  and  becoming  genuine  proselytes. 
From  such  pious  heathen  the  number  of  the  proselytes  was 
constantly  augmented,  and  it  may  have  been  the  belief  of 
these  early  Christians  that  the  family  of  Israel  would 
receive  accessions  in  the  same  way  from  the  ranks  of  the 
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Gentiles  that  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  thus 
Gentile  Christianity  constitute  for  many  only  a  bridge  to 
the  full  and  complete  Christianity  of  the  believing  chil- 
dren of  Abraham.^  They  did  not  become  any  the  less 
truly  Jews,  nor  did  they  consciously  waive  any  of  their 
ancestral  prerogatives.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  under- 
estimate the  power  of  their  traditional  faith  and  to  make 
inexplicable  the  subsequent  attitude  toward  the  heathen 
assumed  in  Jerusalem,  both  by  those  who  admitted  and 
by  those  who  denied  their  conversion. 

In  Acts  xi.  19  sq.,  Luke  records  that  certain  men  of 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who  must  have  been  either  Hellenists 
or  proselytes,  being  scattered  abroad  by  the  persecution 
which  followed  Stephen's  death,  came  to  Antioch,  and 
there  preached  the  Gospel  to  Gentiles,^  and  that  a 
great  number  of  the  latter  were  converted.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  this,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  report.  The  fact  that  Luke  makes  this 
Gentile  evangelism  the  work  not  of  apostles,  but  of  un- 
known men,  and  that  he  does  not  represent  it  as  prompted 
by  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  speaks  for  the  trustworthiness 
of  his  account.  It  is  no  more  tlian  we  might  expect,  that 
Christian  Hellenists  and  proselytes,  with  their  intimate 
acquaintance  and  association  with  the  Greek  world, 
should  have  been  moved,  when  obliged  to  leave  Jerusa- 
lem, to  tell  their  Gentile  friends  of  Christianity.  And 
nowhere  was  such  conduct  more  natural  than  in  Antioch, 
for  we  learn  from  Josephus,^  not  only  that  there  were 
multitudes  of  Jews  there,  but  that  they  were  especially 
active  in  the  work  of  proselyting,  and  had  a  large  follow- 
ing among  the  Greeks  of  the  city.     At  any  rate,  whether 

1  It  is  significant  that  the  Galatians  later  used  their  Grentile  Christianity  in 
just  this  way,  finding;  no  inconsistency  in  groing  on  from  the  belief  in  Christ 
to  the  assumption  of  the  entire  law.    Cf .  Gal.  iii.  3. 

2  The  best  manuscripts  read  'EWrivKTrds  or  Hellenists,  instead  of  "EXXiywit 
or  Greeks,  and  Westcott  and  Hort  adopt  this  reading.  Other  editors  (Lachmann, 
Tregelles,  TischendorO  read  'EXXiyj'as  on  the  ground  that  the  word  "Hellen- 
ists "  does  not  offer  the  necessary  contrast  to  the  word  "Jews  "  in  the  previ- 
ous verse,  the  Hellenists  being  themselves  Jews.  Wendt  adopts  the  reading 
'E\X7;»'t<rT(£5,  but  regards  the  word  as  referring  to  Greeks,  and  he  is  very  likely 
correct.    At  any  rate.  Gentiles,  nut  Jews,  must  certainly  be  understood. 

8  B.  J.,  vii.  33. 
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surprising  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Gospel  went  to 
Antioch  at  an  early  day,  and  that  there  was  a  strong  Gen- 
tile Christian  community  there  some  time  before  the 
council  of  Jerusalem.^ 

Luke,  as  is  his  custom,  brings  the  work  in  Antioch 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 
He  records,  in  vss.  22  sq.,  that  when  the  report  of  what 
had  been  done  reached  the  ears  of  the  Christians  of  that 
church,  they  sent  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and  that  when  he 
had  seen  the  grace  of  God,  he  gave  his  approval  to  the 
work  there.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  disciples 
at  Jerusalem  had  no  serious  fault  to  find  with  the  spread 
of  Christianity  among  the  heathen  in  Antioch,  if  they 
learned  of  it  after  Peter's  experience  with  Cornelius  had 
led  them  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  Gentile  Christianity; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  themselves  undertake 
to  carry  on  the  work  thus  begun ;  and  Luke,  as  has  been 
seen,  so  habitually  brings  all  missionary  activity  under 
the  direct  oversight  of  the  mother  church  or  of  the  aj^os- 
tles,  that  little  weight  can  be  laid  upon  this  particular 
account,  which  may  so  easily  be  due  to  the  same  interest. 
But  there  is  at  any  i*ate  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Barnabas 
and  Paul  labored  together  among  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch, 
as  Luke  records,  and  the  fact  is  confirmed,  at  least  for  a 
subsequent  period,  by  Paul  himself  in  Gal.  ii.  11  sq. 

It  is  in  this  same  connection  that  Luke  reports  the  in- 
teresting and  significant  fact  that  the  disciples  were  called 
Christians  first  in  Antioch.  Tacitus  ^  says  that  the 
Romans  called  them  by  this  name  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
and  some  scholars  have  consequently  thought  that  the 
name  had  its  origin  in  Rome;  but  Lipsius^  has  shown  tliat 
the  word  is  probably  Greek,  not  Latin,  being  formed  after 

1  It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  Gentile  Christianity  in  Antioch  owed  its 
origin  to  the  preaching  of  Paul;  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely,  for  the  city  is 
menticmed  only  once  in  his  Epistles  (Gal.  ii.  11),  and  he  addressed  no  letter,  so 
far  as  we  know,  to  the  Antiochian  church.  It  is  in  itself  iidierenlly  prol)able 
therefore,  quite  independently  of  Luke's  account,  that  Paul  found  (Tcntilo 
Christians  already  in  Antioch  when  he  began  Christian  work  there,  as  re- 
corded in  Acts  xi.  26. 

«  Ann,  XV.  44. 

»  Ueber  den  Urspntng  und  altesten  Gebraudi  des  ChristennamenSf  1873. 
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the  analogy  of  proper  adjectives  in  -awfe,  nawk^  which  were 
very  commonly  employed  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  as  party 
designations.  The  term  might  therefore  easily  have 
originated  in  Antioch.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  it 
was  first  used  by  the  disciples,  for  they  called  themselves 
commonly  a8€X<f>oi  or  57*04;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  was 
used  by  the  Jews,  for  they  could  not  have  acknowledged 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  followers  of  the  Messiah.  The 
Jews  commonly  called  them  Nazarenes,  or  the  "Sect  of 
the  Nazarenes."^  The  name  " Christian "  was  doubtless 
first  employed  by  the  heathen,  the  word  "  Christ "  being 
understood  by  them  not  as  a  title,  but  as  a  proper  name.^ 
The  invention  of  the  word,  if  it  was  due  to  them,  implies 
that  the  Christians  had  already  become  more  or  less  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  Jews,  and  that  they  were  recog- 
nized as  a  separate,  if  not  independent,  religious  sect. 
That  this  should  have  been  the  case  at  an  early  day  in 
Antioch  is  what  we  should  expect,  if  Luke's  report  of 
Gentile  conversions  there  be  accepted.  Such  Gentile 
Christians  could  not  become  a  part  of  the  Jewish  church. 
It  was  there^re  inevitable,  as  their  numbers  increased, 
that  they  should  constitute,  either  alone  or  in  company 
with  Jewish  Christians  that  had  thrown  off  the  restraints 
of  the  law,  a  community  of  their  own,  which  had  its 
religious  life  not  within  but  without  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. So  soon  as  this  state  of  affairs  existed,  the  con- 
ditions were  present  which  made  the  rise  of  the  special 
name  "  Christian  "  possible,  and  it  can  hardly  have  been 
very  long  before  the  name  was  coined. 

In  Antioch,  then,  under  the  circumstances  described, 
we  may  suppose  that  there  came  into  existence  at  an  early 
day  a  Christian  community,  composed,  if  not  wholly,  at 
least  in  large  part,  of  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  with  whom 
a  Jew  could  not  lawfully  fmternize.     This  community, 

^  ^  tQv  'Na^upaluv  aipe(Tii,  Acts  xxiv.  5;  cf.  also  Acts  rxiv.  14  and  xxviii. 
22. 

2  Ultimately  it  was  adopted  by  the  disciples  themselves  and  in  the  second 
century  was  commonly  used  by  them.  In  tlie  New  Testament  the  word  occurs 
in  only  two  other  pas.sag(;s  (Acts  xxvi.  28,  1  Peter  iv.  U))  and  both  times  ^ 
applied  by  an  outsider.  In  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  it  occurs  once  as  a 
self-designation,  and  in  Ignatius  aud  the  Apologists  very  frequently. 
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w^hatever  the  attitude  of  its  individual  members  toward 
Judaism,  did  not  bear  the  character  of  a  Jewish  sect. 
There  cannot  have  been  within  it  any  Jewish  Christians 
wrho  still  continued  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law  strictly  and 
literally  in  all  its  parts,  though  there  may  have  been  many 
luch  in  the  city.  It  is  possible  that  there  belonged  to  the 
jircle  some  Jewish  disciples  who  laid  aside  their  ancestral 
jcruples  and  mingled  freely  and  intimately  with  their 
Grentile  brethren,  as  there  certainly  were  some  years  later.  ^ 
But  there  can  hardly  have  been  many  such  at  this  early 
lay,  for  had  the  practice  become  general,  the  question  as 
to  its  legitimacy  would  have  been  raised  at  the  council  of 
Jerusalem,  and  found  some  settlement  which  would  have 
nade  the  Antiochian  episode  referred  to  in  Gal.  ii.  11  sq. 
impossible.  But  whether  there  were  or  were  not  many 
Jewish  Christians  in  Antioch  that  treated  the  Gentile 
lisciples  as  brethren,  and  as  members  of  a  common  house- 
lold  of  faith,  there  was  at  any  rate  a  growing  number  of 
Christians  there  who  were  not  circumcised,  and  who  did 
lot  pretend  to  be  Jews  in  any  sense.  In  Antioch  there 
»ras  for  some  years  the  most  important  Gentile  Christian 
5ominunity  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  consti- 
:uted  for  a  time  the  centre  of  Gentile  Christianity,  as 
lerusalem  was  the  centre  of  Jewish  Christianity,  and  it 
«ras  one  of  Paul's  headquartera  during  a  considerable  part 
)f  his  career  as  an  apostle.  With  the  rise  of  such  a  Gen- 
;ile  Christian  community  in  Antioch,  a  community  which 
¥as  not  bound  to  the  synagogue  and  did  not  pay  allegiance 
o  it,  there  began  a  separate  and  independent  development, 
he  results  of  which  were  of  permanent  and  world-wide 
lignificance.  Not  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  or  of  any 
ndividual  Gentile,  marks  the  cardinal  epoch  in  that  devel- 
opment, but  the  origin  of  such  a  Christian  community  as 
las  been  described,  wherever  and  whenever  it  took  place. 
The  latter  step  was  a  natural  result  of  the  former,  but 
t  can  hardly  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who  recognized 
he  conversion  of  Cornelius.  Had  it  been,  it  may  well  be 
loubted  whether  that  conversion  would  have  found  any 

1  Gal.  U.  11  sq. 
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general  sanction  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  significant  that  the 
process  by  which  Gentile  Christianity  attained  the  footing 
which  it  finally  enjoyed  was  gradual,  and  that  the  succes- 
sive steps  were  taken  only  one  at  a  time.  The  early  dis- 
ciples of  Jerusalem  would  never  have  taken  any  of  those 
steps  of  their  own  impulse.  They  simply  followed  the 
inevitable  logic  of  events;  they  did  not  lead.  Christi- 
anity had  an  expansive  power  which  was  too  strong  for 
the  bonds  that  they  had  put  upon  it,  and  it  burst  those 
bonds,  we  may  say,  of  itself.  It  was  not  deliberately  sent 
or  carried  to  the  heathen ;  it  went  to  them  and  made  a  home 
for  itself  on  Gentile  soil,  even  while  the  original  disciples 
were  still  steeped  in  Jewish  prejudices  and  entirely  un- 
able to  recognize  that  the  faith  they  preached  was  anything 
but  a  Jewish  faith.  The  steps  in  the  process  of  emanci- 
pation followed  one  another  in  natural  sequence.  Only 
as  we  trace  them  one  by  one  can  we  understand  the  final 
step,  and  realize  that  it  was  inevitable.  That  final  step, 
with  the  momentous  transformations  that  resulted,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  in  a  later  chapter,  after  we  have 
studied  the  Christianity  of  Paul,  the  great  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  CHRISTIANITY  OP  PAUL^ 

Paul  was  bom  in  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  great  literary  centres 
of  the  world.2  It  is  not  without  significance  that  his 
native  place  was  a  large  and  important  city,  renowned  for 
its  educational  advantages,  and  proud  of  its  Greek  cul- 
ture and  uncommon  devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits.  It 
would  be  a  most  surprising  thing  if  a  man  of  Paul's 
mental  calibre  had  not  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
atmosphere  which  prevailed  in  such  a  place,  and  if  he  had 
not  revealed  throughout  his  life  the  influence  of  his  early 
surroundings.  That  he  got  the  greater  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  Jerusalem  seems  to  be  implied  in  Acts  xxii.  3, 
and  is  confirmed  by  all  that  we  know  of  him  from  his 
epistles.  But  in  spite  of  that  fact,  his  pride  in  his  native 
place,  and  his  affection  for  it,  remained  with  him,^  and 
his  subsequent  career  shows  that  his  student  life  in  Jeru- 
salem did  not  efface  the  impression  of  the  years  spent  at 
home  in  Tarsus,  and  did  not  stifle  the  instincts  and  im- 

1  See  especially,  in  addition  to  the  general  works  on  the  apostolic  age  and 
on  New  Testament  Theology,  Liidemann:  Die  Anthropologie  des  Apostels 
Paulus  unci  ihre  Stellung  innerhalh  seiner  Heilslehre  (1872);  Pfleiderer:  Der 
Paulinismiis  (1873,  2te  Anflage,  1890;  Eng.  Trans,  from  the  first  edition, 
1877,  in  two  volumes),  also  Das  Urchristenthnm  (1887),  S.  123  sq.;  Mdnegoz: 
Z>  P^che  et  la  Redemption  d'apres  Saint  Paid  (1882)  ;  and  Du  Bose:  llie 
Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament  (1892).  Sabatier's  U Apotre  Paul  (2d  ed. 
1881:  Eng.  Trans.  1891),  Matheson's  Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul 
(1892).  Everett's  Gospel  o/ Paw?  (1893),  Stevens'  Pauline  Theolof/y  (1892),  and 
Bruce's  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity  (1894),  may  also  be  referred  to. 

'  Tarsns  was  already  an  important  city  in  the  time  of  Xenophon ;  and 
Strabo  celebrates  the  literary  character  of  the  place,  ranking  its  citizens  even 
above  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  in  their  love  of  learning  and  their  devo- 
tion to  all  things  intellectual.  For  references  to  the  city  in  ancient  literature, 
see  Winer's  Biblisches  Rcalwdrterbucht  s.v. 

3  Acta  xxi.  39. 
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pulses  acquired  there.  That  he  had  a  regular  Greek  edu- 
cation may  well  be  doubted.  It  was  not  the  custom  for 
strict  Jews  to  give  their  children  such  a  training,  and 
Paul's  epistles  betray  neither  a  wide  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature  nor  a  command  of  good  Greek  style.^  And  yet, 
even  without  such  an  education,  there  must  have  been 
much  in  the  general  culture  of  the  community  whose  in- 
fluence a  youth  of  his  intellectual  alertness  could  not  help 
feeling,  even  unconsciously  to  himself.  It  is  certain  that 
his  manners  were  those  of  a  citizen  of  the  world  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  good  society,  that  he  had  the  facile 
adaptability  of  a  cosmopolite,  and  that  he  felt  himself  at 
home  amid  all  surroundings  and  in  association  with  all 
classes  of  people.  Wherever  he  might  be,  he  was  master 
of  the  situation,  and  he  displayed  the  same  assurance  and 
address  whether  in  the  presence  of  the  superstitious  rabble 
of  Lystra,  of  the  supercilious  scholars  of  Athens,  or  of 
magistrates,  proconsuls,  and  princes. ^  There  was  nothing 
provincial  either  in  his  tastes  or  tendencies.  Strict  Jew 
though  he  was,  he  had  the  instincts  and  the  interests  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  of  a  resident  of  a  busy  and  cultured 
city  of  the  world.  Doubtless  his  social  position  also  had 
something  to  do  with  the  characteristics  which  he  dis- 
played along  these  lines.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Roman 
citizen,^  and  he  came,  therefore,  from  an  honorable,  and 
very  likely  wealthy,  family,  whose  dignity  and  influence 
must  have  been  considerable;*  for  citizenship  meant  a 
great  deal  in  his  day.  But  it  was  not  simply  in  his  man- 
ners, and  in  his  tastes  and  interests,  that  Paul  revealed  the 
influence  of  Tarsus ;  his  philosophical  and  theological  con- 
ceptions were  also  moulded  to  no  small  degree  by  certain 

1  The  three  quotations  from  Greek  authors,  which  have  been  jwinted  out  in 
his  epistles  and  speeches  (1  Cor.  xv.  32;  Titus  i.  12;  Acts  xvii.  28),  count  for 
nothing:,  even  though  it  be  panted  that  all  of  them  are  really  Paul's,  for  they 
are  such  as  might  have  been  picked  up  by  anybody  in  his  int^jrcourse  with 
educated  heathen.  Paul's  style  is  Hebraistic,  and  is  far  from  being  the  style 
of  a  man  educated  in  the  Greek  schools. 

2  Acts  xiii.,  xvi.,  xxiv.  sq. 
»  Acts  xxii.  28. 

<  That  he  was  in  comparative  poverty  during  at  least  a  part  of  his  mission- 
ary career  (1  Thess.  ii.  9;  Phil.  iv.  10)  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary.  (See 
Ramsay:  St.  Paulf  the  Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen,  p.  'M  sq.) 
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intellectual  tendencies  which  were  abroad  in  the  Greek 
world  of  the  period.  That  he  was  consciously  the  pupil 
of  Hellenic  or  Hellenistic  thinkers,  or  that  he  was  familiar 
with  their  writings,  is  altogether  unlikely ;  ^  but  that  he 
imbibed  something  of  the  spirit  which  voiced  itself  in 
them  cannot  be  denied. 

But  though  Paul  was  a  Hellenist,  and  though  he  felt 
the  influence  of  the  world  at  large,  and  absorbed  some- 
thing of  its  spirit,  he  was,  above  all,  a  "  Hebrew  of  He- 
brews,"^ sprung  evidently  from  strict  Jews  and  himself 
thoroughly  steeped  in  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  his 
fathers.  He  was  educated  in  Jerusalem,  as  was  natural 
for  the  son  of  parents  of  wealth  and  orthodox  principles, 
and  under  the  tutelage  of  the  greatest  rabbinic  authorities 
of  the  age.  His  thorough  Jewish  ti*aining  appears  plainly 
in  all  his  writings.  He  thought  like  a  Hebrew  and  wrote 
like  a  Hebrew.  His  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures, 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  Jewish  education,  was  very 
great,  as  was  also  his  acquaintance  with  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  schools.  He  used  the  Scriptures  throughout 
his  life  just  as  they  were  used  by  all  the  Jewish  theolo- 
gians of  his  day.  There  is  in  his  epistles  the  same  em- 
phasis upon  the  divine  character  of  the  sacred  writings, 
resulting  in  their  elevation  almost  to  an  equality  with 
God  himself;  and  the  same  idea  of  their  inspiration  which 
prevailed  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  which  led  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  mere  collection  of  oracles, 
that  might  be  torn  from  their  context  and  applied  to  any 
subject  and  in  any  way  that  seemed  desirable,  and  which 
led  also  inevitably  to  the  use  of  the  allegorical  and  tyj^ical 
method  of  interpretation.  Paul,  to  be  sure,  was  very 
much  freer  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  from  exegeti- 
cal  vagaries,  and  his  Scripture  interpretation  was  compara- 
tively sober.  But  there  are  not  a  few  notable  instances  in 
which  he   follows  the  common  custom,   and  shows  in  a 

i  Pfleiderer  (PanlinismuSf  2tc  Aiiflag^e,  S.  27  sq.)  maintains  that  Paul 
knew  and  used  the  Hellenistic  Book  of  Wisdom,  but  the  parallelisms  which  he 
points  out  hardly  do  more  than  show  that  Paul  felt  to  some  extent  the  same 
iutluen<*os  that  were  felt  by  the  author  of  that  book. 

2  Phil.  iii.  5. 
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striking  way  the  influence  of  his  training.  Thus,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  9,  he  interprets  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  the  corn,"  as  referring  not 
to  oxen,  but  only  to  Christian  apostles,  on  the  ground 
that  God  cannot  care  for  mere  brutes ;  and  in  Gal.  iv.  22 
sq.,  he  makes  Hagar  represent  the  covenant  of  law  and 
Sarah  the  covenant  of  grace. ^  In  the  famous  passage, 
Gal.  iii.  16,  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  common 
rabbinic  method  of  building  an  elaborate  argument  upon 
the  form  of  a  single  word.  The  Old  Testament  statement 
that  the  promises  were  made  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed, 
is  interpreted  to  refer  to  Christ,  because  the  passage  says 
"seed"  and  not  "seeds."  The  subtle  dialectic  method  of 
argument,  which  Paul  employs  so  freely,  especially  in 
Galatians  and  Romans,  is  also  characteristically  rabbinic, 
and  he  repeats  without  question  in  his  epistles  not  a  few 
traditions  which  were  current  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  the 
day. 2  He  shows  himself,  in  fact,  a  man  well  versed  in 
rabbinic  modes  of  thought  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rabbinic  lore. 

But  Paul  was  not  simply  a  Jewish  scholar;  he  was  a 
profound,  original,  and  independent  thinker.  In  spite  of 
his  rabbinic  training,  which  was  certainly  not  calculated 
to  encourage  intellectual  boldness  and  self-reliance,  he 
was  always  alive  to  the  teachings  of  his  own  intuition  and 
experience,  fearless  in  following  their  leading,  quick  to 
adjust  traditional  notions  to  the  truth  thus  learned. 
There  was  nothing  loose  or  slipshod,  nothing  vague  and 
unformed  in  his  thinking.  His  mental  processes  were 
close,  compact,  and  vigorous,  his  vision  clear  and  keen, 
his  grasp  firm.  He  could  not  l>e  content  with  half-truths, 
or  with  truths  half  understood.  He  must  view  them  in 
their  completeness,  determine  their  bearing,  yield  them 
their  due  weight  and  influence.  He  never  confounded 
essentials  and  non-essentials,  or  lost  sight  of  the  main 
point  in  his  interest  in  side  issues.     The  great  principles 

1  Compare  also  his  use  of  the  Scriptures  for  types  of  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tian truth,  as  for  instance  in  1  Cor.  x.  1  sq. ;  2  Cor.  iii.  13  sq. 

^  Cf .  especially  1  Cor.  x.  4,  where  Paul  speaks  of  the  rock  that  followed  the 
children  of  Israel. 
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upon  which  his  life  was  based  stood  out  always  clear 
before  his  mind,  and  gave  form  and  direction  to  all  he 
thought  and  said  and  did. 

But  Paul  was  not  only  a  scholar  and  a  thinker;  he  was 
a  religious  devotee,  concerned  not  simply  to  know,  but  to 
do,  the  will  of  God,  and  not  simply  to  observe  the  divine 
law  himself,  but  to  secure  its  observance  by  others  as 
well.  Even  before  his  conversion,  he  desired  to  be  not 
merely  a  rabbi,  but  a  missionary ;  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
propagation  of  true  righteousness  and  to  the  overthrow  of 
everything  which  in  any  way  interfered  with  its  advance, 
and  which  in  any  way  hindered  the  people  from  giving 
themselves  undividedly  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  look- 
ing forward  to  the  coming  of  the  promised  Messianic  king- 
dom, and  that  he  believed  with  the  best  spirits  of  his  age 
that  its  establishment  depended  upon  the  piety  of  God's 
chosen  people.  He  took  religion  very  seriously,  and  he 
wished  others  to  do  the  same.  It  was  no  light  matter  to 
him.  It  outweighed  everything  else  and  controlled  all 
his  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.  The  ordinary  con- 
formity to  the  law  with  which  most  of  his  contemporaries 
contented  themselves,  and  upon  which  they  complacently 
rested  their  hope  of  salvation,  did  not  satisfy  him.  The 
contempt  with  which  he  regarded  their  easy-going  ways 
appears  in  the  strong  words  he  uses  in  Gal.  v.  3  and  vi. 
13.  Though  he  had  studied  under  the  elder  Gamaliel, 
whose  spirit  seems  to  have  been  more  liberal  and  tolerant 
than  most  of  his  compeers,^  Paul  himself  grew  up  a  Phari- 
see of  the  most  bigoted  and  zealous  type.  His  natuml 
character  reveals  itself  in  the  zeal  with  which  he  put  his 
principles  into  practice.  The  most  marked  features  in 
that  character  were  singleness  of  purpose  and  intensity 
of  temper.  What  he  believed,  he  believed  with  all  his 
heart;  what  he  did,  he  did  with  all  his  might.  There 
was  nothing  passive,  lukewarm,  or  indifEerent  about  him 

1  Acts  xxii.  3,  V.  34  sq.  On  Rabbi  Gamaliel  the  elder,  so-called  to  dis- 
tingnish  him  from  his  gran<lson,  Rabbi  Gamaliel  the  younger,  see  Schiirer, 
U.  ii.  S.  300  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Div.  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  363  sq.). 
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in  any  of  his  relations.  The  whole  man  was  in  every 
conviction  and  in  eveiy  act.  There  was  no  dissipation  of 
energy,  no  scattering  of  forces.  Whether  as  a  Pharisee 
or  as  a  Christian,  he  was  dominated  by  a  single  aim,  and 
he  threw  himself  into  its  accompllisliment  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  could  brook  no  opposition,  and  with  an  aban- 
don Vhich  admitted  no  thought  of  self-interest.  With 
all  his  originality,  freshness,  and  depth  of  thought,  he 
was  essentially  a  man  of  one  idea,  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  it,  willing  to  die  in  its  behalf.  He  was  of 
the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of,  and  he  would  have 
died  as  readily  at  the  hand  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  he 
did  at  the  hand  of  Nero. 

When  Paul  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Chi*istians 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  well  be  that  he  had  been  for 
some  time  absent  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  returned 
thither  only  shortly  before  the  execution  of  Stephen.  It 
is  thus  easiest  to  explain  the  outbreak  against  Stephen 
and  his  fellows,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  a  prime 
mover.  He  may  have  heard  the  Christians  repeating 
utterances  which  seemed  to  him  subversive  of  the  law 
of  God  and  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  lie  was  per- 
haps not  aware  that  for  a  year  or  more  the  followei*s  of  the 
man  who  had  spoken  such  dangerous  words  had  lived  the 
lives  of  faithful  and  consistent  Jews,  and  that  they  had 
shown  no  sign  of  understanding  the  words  of  their  Master 
as  Paul  undei*stood  them.  It  was  therefore  natural  for 
him  to  judge  of  the  movement  solely  from  the  conse- 
quences which  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the  teachings  of 
its  founder.  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Paul 
would  have  been  content  to  leave  Christianity  alone  even 
had  he  known  that  its  adherents  remained  true  to  Juda- 
ism ;  for,  clear-sighted  as  he  was,  he  must  have  seen  that 
the  time  would  come,  if  it  had  not  yet  come,  when  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  would  have  their  natural  effect,  and  he 
must  have  been  anxious  to  stamp  them  out  at  once.  But 
however  that  may  be,  he  was  at  any  rate  one  of  the  chief 
if  not  the  chief  instigator  of  the  attack  u[)on  Ste[)hen;  for 
the  executioners  of  the  latter  laid  their  clothes  [it  his  feet^ 
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implying  that  he  was  the  principal  witness  against  the 
accused.^  As  a  native  of  a  foreign  city,  he  would  natu- 
rally be  at  home  in  one  of  the  Hellenistic  synagogues  in 
Jerusalem,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Stephen  there  and  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  revo- 
lutionary tendency  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  rehearsed 
by  him  and  his  fellows.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  serve  the 
Lord,  we  may  think  of  him  as  eagerly  welcoming  this 
offered  opportunity  to  show  his  devotion  to  God  and  to 
exercise  his  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  But  he 
did  not  rest  with  the  execution  of  Stephen.  He  felt  him- 
self called  to  carry  the  war  even  beyond  Jerusalem,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  growth  of  the  pernicious  sect  in  for- 
eign parts.  He  was  very  likely  particularly  interested 
in  the  progress  of  Judaism  in  the  heathen  world.  The 
Pharisees  were  naturally  proselytizers,  and  as  a  native 
of  a  foreign  city,  who  was  in  touch  to  some  extent  with 
the  life  of  the  world  at  large,  Paul  must  have  been  even 
more  interested  than  his  brethren  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Jewish  faith.  If 
that  was  the  case,  he  could  not  but  be  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the 
Hellenists.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  his  mission  to 
Damascus  was  intended  only  as  the  beginning  of  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  the  Christians  wherever  they  had 
secured  a  foothold ;  and  that  he  had  deliberately  determined 
to  devote  not  a  few  days  merely,  but  his  life,  to  a  work 
which  was  not  to  be  abandoned  until  it  was  complete,  and 
which  he  realized  could  not  be  accomplished  without  long 
effort. 

Such  an  unconditional  devotion  of  himself  to  the  work 
of  extenninating  Christianity  seems  alone  to  explain  his 
immediate  dedication  of  his  entire  life  to  its  advancement, 
when  his  conversion  took  place.  That  conversion  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  transformations  in  history. 
Paul  gives  us  no  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  occurred,  but  in  Gal.  i.  12  sq.  he  refers 
to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness 

1  Acts  vii.  58. 
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its  cause  and  its  nature.^  In  the  passage  in  question  he 
was  emphasizing  the  fact  over  against  those  who  were 
attacking  the  validity  of  his  apostolate  and  the  truth  of 
his  Gospel,  that  he  had  received  his  Gospel  not  from  man, 
but  from  God.  "Neither  did  I  receive  it  from  man,"  he 
says,  "nor  was  I  taught  it,  but  it  came  to  me  through 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  then  a  little  farther  on 
he  adds :  "But  when  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me 
through  his  grace  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me  .  .  .  imme- 
diately I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  Evi- 
dently it  was  an  immediate  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  that  made  a  Christian  of  him.  With  the 
words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  agrees  the  statement 
of  1  Cor.  XV.  8,  "  And  last  of  all,  as  unto  one  born  out  of 
due  time,  he  [that  is  Christ]  appeared  to  me  also."    Paul, 

^  The  Book  of  Acts  contains  three  accounts  of  a  vision  of  Christ  vouchsafed 
to  Paul  upon  his  way  to  Damascus,  whither  he  was  going  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Christians,  which  he  had  hegun  in  Jerusalem.  The  first  (ix.  3  sq.) 
is  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  hook ;  the  other  two  (xxii.  6  sq.,  xxvi. 
12  sq.)  occur  in  speeches  of  Paul  which  he  records.  There  are  some  differ- 
ences  between  the  accounts,  but  the  verbal  agreements  are  so  close  that  the 
interdependence  of  the  three  is  assumed  by  most  scholars.  The  account  in 
chap.  xxvi.  is  the  simplest  of  the  three,  and  bears  marks  of  originality  over 
against  the  others  (see  below,  p.  350) ;  and  as  it  occurs  in  a  setting  whose 
vividness  and  verisimilitude  are  unsurpassed,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
author  found  it  in  his  sources  and  that  it  constituted  the  original  upon 
which,  with  the  help  of  oral  tradition,  he  built  the  other  accounts  in  chaps,  ix. 
and  xxii.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  he  made  some  additions  even  in 
chap.  xxvi.  (See  below,  p.  355.)  The  most  important  fact  which  the  author 
added  in  chaps,  ix.  and  xxii.  was  the  agency  of  Ananias.  Doubtless  such 
a  man  played  a  prominent  part  in  connection  with  Paul's  early  days  as  a 
Christian  disciple,  though  just  what  that  part  was  is  not  altogether  clear. 
On  the  relation  of  the  three  accounts  to  each  other  see  especially  Zimmer  in 
the  Zeitschiift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theoloffie,  1882,  S.  465  sq. ;  Wendt  in 
Meyer's  Commentary,  7th  edition,  S.  217  sq. ;  Sorof:  Die  Entstehung  der 
Apostelffeschichte,  S.  6()  sq. ;  Spitta:  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  S.  270  sq.,  and 
Jiingst :  Quellen  der  Apostelgeschichtet  S.  83  sq. 

Various  difficulties  in  the  three  accounts  have  been  pointed  out  by  critics. 
It  has  been  maintained  for  instance  that  the  statement  in  ix.  17  that  Paul 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  laying  on  of  Ananias'  hands  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  account  of  his  conversion.  The  descriptions  of  Paul's 
visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  in  ix.  26  and  xxii.  17  sq.,  have  also 
been  pronounced  incompatible  with  his  own  statement  in  Gal.  i.  18  sq.  (cf. 
also  xxvi.  20,  where  the  same  idea  of  the  visit  appears).  In  view  of  such  dif- 
ficulties as  these,  it  is  safer  to  confine  ourselves  to  Paul's  own  account,  and 
this  may  the  more  readily  be  done  because  he  gives  all  that  is  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  event. 
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therefore,  believed  that  at  a  particular  period  in  his  life 
the  risen  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and  to  that  appearance 
he  owed  his  Christian  faith.  ^  In  order  to  understand 
what  such  an  appearance  must  mean  to  him,  and  what 
effect  it  must  have  upon  him,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint 
ourselves  as  fully  as  possible  with  his  state  of  mind  at  the 
time  the  great  event  took  place,  and  to  inquire  whether 
he  had  been  in  any  way  prepared  for  it  by  his  previous 
experience. 

The  Galatian  passage  shows  that  Paul  conceived  of  his 
conversion  to  Christianity  as  a  sudden  and  abrupt  event, 
as  a  transformation  effected  not  by  the  influence  or  in- 
struction of  men,  but  by  the  direct  inteiposition  and  sole 
i^ency  of  God.  The  passage  also  apparently  excludes  the 
idea  that  his  conversion  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  change 
in  his  own  mind,  or  the  consummation  of  a  process  begin- 
ning with  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tians' claims,  and  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  own 
course  of  action,  and  terminating  in  his  final  decision  to 
accept  Christianity.  Such  a  gradual  process  seems  to  be 
ruled  out  by  his  own  statements.  He  was  at  any  rate  not 
conscious  before  the  critical  moment  came  of  any  leaning 
toward  the  new  faith,  or  of  any  lack  of  decision  and  deter- 
mination in  his  attitude  of  hostility.  The  event  seemed 
to  him  absolutely  sudden  and  unheralded;  at  one  moment 
he  was  the  determined  enemy  of  Jesus,  at  the  next  he  was 
his  disciple.  Nevertheless,  though  it  is  clear  that  Paul 
thus  pictured  his  conversion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat 
his  experience  had  been  such  not  as  to  effect,  but  certainly 
to  prepare  him  for,  the  change.  Such  a  transformation 
necessitates  some  preparation;  without  it  the  event  is 
psychologically  inconceivable.  The  preparation  need  not 
be  direct,  but  some  preparation  there  must  be.  What  it 
actually  was,  we  may  learn  from  Rom.  vii.  7  sq.,  a  pas- 
sage which  is  evidently  a  leaf  out  of  Paul's  own  experi- 
ence before  his  conversion.  It  is  clear  from  that  passage 
that,  zealous  as  Paul  was  in  his  observance  of  the  Jewish 

1  The  reference  to  Damascus  in  Gal.  i.  17  indicates  that  the  appearance 
took  place  in  or  near  that  city,  as  stated  in  the  Acts. 
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law,  and  blameless  as  his  conduct  was  when  measured  by 
an  external  6tandard,  he  had  become  conscious  that  all 
his  efforts  to  attain  true  righteousness  were  a  complete 
failure.  When  this  consciousness  forced  itself  upon  him 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  his 
perception  of  the  fact,  which  was  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  and  may  have  been 
long  overlooked  by  Paul  himself,  that  inner  as  well  as 
outer  sins,  sins  of  heart  as  well  as  of  deed,  were  forbidden 
by  the  law ;  that  the  tenth  commandment  made  covetous- 
ness  and  lust  a  crime,  even  though  the  lust  or  the  covet- 
ousness  never  manifested  itself  in  acts  of  sensuality  or  of 
dishonesty.^  That  Paul,  trained  as  he  was  in  the  super- 
ficial, legal  conceptions  of  the  Pharisees  of  his  day,  should 
have  recognized  this  fact,  is  a  mark  of  the  profoundness 
of  his  ethical  nature,  and  distinguishes  him  fi'om  most  of 
his  fellows.  Only  a  great  religious  genius  could  thus 
have  penetrated  beneath  the  husk  of  formality  to  the  vital 
kernel  within.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  no  ordinary  Phari- 
see. The  condemnation  which  Jesus  passed  upon  the 
Pharisees  as  a  class  could  not  have  been  pronounced  upon 
him.  Even  though  a  Pharisee,  he  was  a  man  after  Christ's 
own  heart.  Though  he  apparently  knew  nothing  as  yet 
about  Jesus'  teaching,  he  had  reached  the  principle  of 
which  Jesus  had  made  so  much,  that  all  external  observ- 
ance of  the  law  is  worthless  unless  it  be  based  upon  the 
obedience  of  the  heart. 

But  the  fact  once  recognized,  that  the  law  demands 
more  than  mere  external  conformity,  that  it  demands  in 
fact  the  complete  purification  of  all  the  thoughts  and 
desires,  a  struggle  was  begun  whose  intensity,  if  the 
matter  were  taken  seriously,  as  Paul  took  it,  must  grow 
constantly  more  awful,  as  the  futility  of  all  efforts  thus 
to  bring  one's  whole  nature  into  harmony  with  God's  holy 
will  became  increasingly  apparent.  But  this  struggle 
had  the  effect  of  leading  Paul  to  recognize,  not  as  a  matter 
of  theory  merely,  but  of  the  most  vivid  and  bitter  experi- 
ence, a  dualism  within  his  own  nature,  a  dualism  between 

1  See  Bruce,  St.  PavVs  Conception  of  Christianity ^  p.  28  sq. 
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the  will  on  the  one  hand  and  the  passions  and  desires  on 
the  other.  To  will  was  present  with  him,  but  not  to  do 
that  which  he  willed;  to  keep  his  afEections  centred  always 
and  only  on  that  which  he  knew  to  be  holy  and  right,  this 
he  found  impossible.  "  The  good  which  I  would  I  do  not," 
he  cries,  "but  the  evil  which  I  would  not  that  I  practise."  ^ 
But  this  conscious  schism  between  will  and  deed  drove 
Paul  to  the  assumption  that  the  unruly  passions  and 
desires  which  his  will  could  not  control  were  due  not  to 
himself,  but  to  sin,  which  was  dwelling  in  him.  "So 
then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,"  he  says,  "but  sin  which 
dwelleth  in  me."^  But  whence  came  this  sin?  How 
were  its  existence  and  its  power  to  be  explained?  Paul's 
answer  to  this  question  is  of  the  very  greatest  significance. 
He  found  the  explanation  of  the  sin  within  him  in  the 
fleshly  nature  which  he  possessed  in  common  with  all  the 
nice.  "  For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwell- 
eth no  good  thing."*  The  word  "flesh,"  or  crap^,  seems 
to  have  meant  to  Paul  primarily  the  material  substance  of 
which  the  human  body  is  composed,*  and  it  is  accordingly 
frequently  used  by  him  for  the  body  itself.^  He  also 
employs  it  in  an  entirely  natural,  though  secondary  and 
derived  sense,  well  known  among  the  Jews,  to  denote  not 
the  material  body  alone,  but  the  whole  man  as  a  living 
person.^  But  he  even  goes  further  than  this  and  makes 
use  of  the  term  very  commonly  not  for  the  individual  man 

1  Rom.  vii.  19.  «  Rom.  vii.  17,  21.  «  Rom.  vii.  18. 

*  C£.  1  Cor.  XV.  50;  Col.  i.  22 ;  also  1  Cor.  xv.  39,  where  the  flesh  of  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes,  as  well  as  of  men,  is  spoken  of.  Upon  the  various  meanings 
of  the  word  ffdp^  in  Paul,  see  Thayer's  Lexicon^  s.v.  For  fuller  discussions 
of  Paul's  use  of  the  word,  see  especially,  in  addition  to 'the  books  referred  to 
on  p.  113,  Holsten :  Die  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  <rdp^  im  Lehrhegriffe  des 
Paulus,  1855  (republished  in  his  volume,  Zum  Evangelium  des  Paulus  und 
drs  PetntSt  1868) ;  Wendt :  Die  Begriffe  Fleisch  und  Geist  im  bihlischen 
Sprachgebrauch  (1878) ;  Dickson :  St.  Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit 
(1H83),  a  work  which  is  especially  valuable  for  its  elaborate  presentation  and 
criticism  of  the  views  of  others ;  and  Gloel ;  Der  heilige  Geist  in  der  Heilsver- 
kUndigung  des  Paulus  (1888). 

s  Rom.  ii.  28;  1  CJor.  vi.  16,  vii.  28;  2  Cor.  iv.  11,  x.  3,  xii.  7;  Gal.  ii.  20,  iv. 
13, 14.  vi.  13. 

*  Cf.  Rom.  iii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  i.  29 ;  Gal.  ii.  16,  where  the  word  adp^  is  equivalent 
to  i,p9fHair6s.  The  Hebrew  "^^3  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  same  way  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Cf .  also  2  CJor.  vii.  5,  where  *'  our  flesh  "  is  hardly  more  than 
a  circumlocution  for  "  we." 
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simply,  but  also  for  human  nature  as  such.  Whatever 
man's  faculties  or  endowments,  PjiuI  pictures  him  in  his 
natural  state  as  a  fleshly  being,  a  being  to  whose  nature 
may  properly  be  given  the  name  "flesh."  And  so  it  is  the 
word  adp^  which  he  commonly  employs  when  he  conthists, 
as  he  does  so  continually  in  his  epistles,  the  nature  of  man 
with  the  nature  of  God,  man's  nature  being  fleshly  and 
God's  nature  being  spiritual;  and  it  is  this  use  of  the 
word  that  is  most  characteristic  of  him.^ 

But  according  to  Paul  flesh,  or  human  nature,  in  con- 
trast with  spirit,  or  the  divine  nature,  is  evil  in  its  present 
state,  whatever  may  have  been  true  of  it  originally.  God 
alone  is  holy;  man  is  sinful  always  and  everywhere.* 
But  the  evil  flesh  or  nature  expresses  itself  necessarily  in 
desires  or  lusts, ^  and  those  desires,  being  the  expression 
of  an  evil  nature,  are  evil  or  sinful,  and  that  too  even 
though  a  person  may  not  yet  have  come  to  self-conscious- 
ness and  may  not  yet  have  taken  cognizance  of  them.* 
Paul  thus  conceives  of  a  sinfulness  or  corruption  of  nature 
which  may  lie  entirely  without  consciousness,  and  in  which 
the  personality  may  have  no  part.^  But  this  natural  sin- 
fulness becomes  active  sin  or  wilful  transgression  as  soon 
as  a  pei-son  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  law,  and  is  thus  in  a 
position  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.^  By  law 
in  these  cases  Paul  does  not  mean  merely  the  Mosaic 
law,  although  as  the  great  objective  embodiment  of  the 
law  of  God  it  is  chiefly  in  his  mind,  but  law  in  general. 

1  It  is  a  mistake,  Devertheless,  to  see  in  this  nse  of  the  word,  as  many  do» 
an  entire  departure  from  its  ori^nal  significance,  and  to  suppose  that  in 
employing  it  in  an  ethical  or  religious  sense  Paul  lost  sight  altogether  of  the 
conception  of  flesh  as  the  material  substance  which  goes  to  compose  the 
human  body.  It  is  true  that  as  the  word  is  commonly  employed  by  him,  it 
takes  on  a  derived  and  distinctly  ethical  meaning  which  makes  it  more  than 
mere  material  substance,  but  it  is  evident  from  many  passages  that  the  origi« 
nal  and  literal  significaure  always  attached  to  it  more  or  less  distinctly,  and 
that  Paul  never  rid  himself  completely  of  the  impression  of  that  significance. 
Cf.  e.g.  Rom.  vii.  IH,  viii.  3,  13;  2  Cor.  x.  3  sq.;  Gal.  iii.  3,  v.  13  sq.,  vi.  8. 

2  Cf.  Rom.  v.  12  sq. 

»  iirievfilai,  Rom.  vii.  7 ;  Gal.  v.  16,  24. 
*  Cf.  Rom.  vii.  7  sq. 

5  This  conception  of  sinfulness  of  nature,  made  possible  by  Paul's  thorough- 
going realism,  underlies  all  his  thinking,  and  he  cannot  be  understood  at  all 
unless  it  is  distinctly  recognized. 

6  Of.  Rom.  iii.  20*,  iv.  15,  v.  13,  vii.  7,  etc. 
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For  it  is  clear  from  more  than  one  passage  that  he  thinks 
of  the  Gentiles  as  under  law  as  well  as  the  Jews,  even 
though  they  have  never  known  anything  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.^  Heathen,  then,  are  actual  transgressors  as 
well  as  Jews,  and  they  first  became  such  when  they  ac- 
quired a  consciousness  of  the  law  of  God  written  in  their 
hearts.^  Moreover,  according  to  Paul,  subjective  sin  is 
universal,  just  as  the  objective  sinfulness  of  the  flesh  is 
universal.  All  men  that  have  reached  years  of  discretion 
not  simply  possess  an  evil  nature,  but  are  actual  and  con- 
scious transgressors;^  all  men  are  slaves  of  their  flesh. 
Their  understanding  perceives  what  is  right,  and  perceiv- 
ing it,  they  may  wish  to  do  it,  but  they  cannot.  Their 
evil  nature  is  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  do  evil  in 
spite  of  their  knowledge  of  the  good  and  their  desire  to 
do  the  good.  Hence  arises  the  terrible  struggle  which 
Paul  depicts  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience  in  Rom.  vii., 
a  struggle  between  himself  as  a  conscious  person,  knowing 
and  approving  the  good,  and  his  human  nature  or  flesh 
with  its  inherent  corruption ;  a  struggle  which  results  in 
his  continual  defeat,  until  at  last  realizing  its  hopelessness, 
he  cries  in  despair,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who 
shall  deliver  me  out  of  this  body  of  death  ?  "^  • 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance  that  Paul  does  not 
ask  for  forgiveness,  but  for  deliverance ;  and  for  deliverance, 
moreover,  not  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  from  the  source 
of  sin.  Paul  was  always  thoroughgoing  in  his  conception 
of  sin  and  its  effects.  He  never  thought  of  death  as  a 
penalty  arbitrarily  inflicted  upon  the  sinner  by  God,  and 
which  God  therefore  could  remove ;  but  he  thought  of  it 
as  the  necessary  and  inevitable  fruit  of  sin  or  corruption. 
That  which  is  evil  must  perish.  Evil  nature  therefore 
must  die.^  There  was  no  way  then  to  escape  from  death, 
except  by  escaping  from  the  flesh  whose  condition  doomed 

1  Rom.  i.  19  sq.,  32,  ii.  8  sq.,  16.  '  Rom.  iii.  9  sq.,  v.  12. 

*  Rom.  ii.  15.  *  Rom.  vii.  24. 

^  Paul,  indeed,  dealt  almost  wholly  in  terms  of  nature  rather  than  of 
personality  and  in  real  rather  than  legal  conceptions.  One  cannot  speak 
of  intiictinfi;  punishment  upon  an  evil  nature  except  by  an  accommodation 
of  terms.  Only  a  conscious  person  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  punished.  But 
aa  evil  or  corrupt  nature  must  of  necessity  die. 
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it  to  death.  But  how  could  a  man  escape  from  the  flesh 
and  live  ?  The  common  Jewish  belief  in  the  resurrection 
which  was  prevalent  in  Paul's  day,  afforded  no  answer  to 
the  question,  for  it  was  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.  Indeed,  to  the  ordinary  Hebrew  mind  no  life  seemed 
possible  except  life  in  the  flesh.  But  to  rise  again  in  the 
flesh,  as  Paul  clearly  saw,  would  be  no  blessing,  but  a  curse. 
To  rise  again  in  the  flesh  must  seem  to  him,  indeed,  im- 
possible, for  the  flesh  is  evil,  and  evil  always  means  death. 
There  was  no  way  known  to  Paul,  therefore,  to  escape 
from  the  flesh  and  live.  The  struggle  through  which  he 
had  been  passing,  a  struggle  to  which  his  profoundly 
ethical  nature  had  given  a  peculiar  and  awful  intensity, 
had  culminated  in  utter  despair.^  It  was  while  he  was  in 
the  depths  of  that  despair  that  the  vision  of  the  risen 
Jesus  was  seen  by  him.  The  cardinal  fact  about  it  was 
that  it  was  the  vision  of  a  spiritual  being.  It  was  not  a 
man  of  flesh  and  blood  that  appeared  to  Paul,  but  a  spirit; 
it  was  not  an  earthly  but  a  heavenly  apparition  that  he 
saw.2  And  yet  Paul  at  once  recognized  that  spirit  as  the 
risen  Jesus.*  What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such 
recognition  ?  On  the  one  hand,  of  course,  the  immediate 
conviction  that  Jesus  was' what  he  had  claimed  to  be,  the 
Messiah  of  God ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  realization  of  tlie 
pregnant  fact  that  this  Messiah  Jesus,  though  possessed, 
as  a  man,  of  the  same  flesh  as  other  men,^  had  yet  escaped 
death,  and  that  he  had  escaped  it^  in  the  very  way  that 
Paul  had  been  driven  to  feel  was  the  only  way,  by  escap- 
ing the  flesh  itself.  He  had  died  a  man  in  the  flesh;  he 
was  now  living  the  life  of  a  glorified  spirit.  But  with 
his  rigorous  conception  of  sin  and  its  consequences,  it 
was  clear  to  Paul  j;hat  such  continued  spiritual  existence 
presupposed  a  life  of  absolute  lioliness  on  the  p^rtof  Jesus;* 

1  Tlijit  Romans  vii.  24  represents  the  condition  of  his  mind  in  the  days 
immediately  preceding?  his  conversion  there  can  he  no  donht;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible tliat  the  nnnsual  zeal  with  which  lie  had  recrently  been  giving  himself  to 
the  practice  of  religion,  and  the  tremendous  and  restless  energy  with  which 
ho  was  devoting  himself  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  may  have  been 
due  in  part  to  this  inner  struggle. 

2  Cf .  2  Cor.  i V.  G ;  Gal.  i  IG.  3  Cf.  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Phil.  ii.  7 ;  Rom.  viii.  3. 
**  Cf.  Rom.  V.  18  sq.,  xv.  .'J;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Phil.  ii.  5  sq. 
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for  had  he  been  unholy,  he  could  not  have  escaped  the 
grasp  of  death.^  Thei*e  must  have  been  something  in 
him  then  stronger  than  the  flesh  which  could  conquer  and 
rise  above  it.  But  in  that  case  he  must  have  been  more 
than  an  ordinary  man ;  ^  for  all  men  are  sinners.^  It 
seemed  to  Paul,  indeed,  that  he  must  have  been  nothing 
less  than  a  heavenly  being,  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of 
God.*  As  such  a  being  it  was  possible  for  him,  as  it  was 
not  possible  for  a  mere  man,  to  overcome  the  flesh,  and 
to  pass  through  death  into  a  spiritual  life  released  from 
the  flesh,  the  life  he  had  enjoyed  with  God  before  his 
incarnation.^ 

Thus  had  Jesus,  who  appeared  to  Paul  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  been  delivered  from  the  supreme  evil,  death, 
and  attained  that  life  for  which  Paul  longed  so  earnestly, 
and  to  secure  which  he  had  struggled  all  in  vain.  But 
why  had  Jesus  the  Messiah  done  all  this  ?  Why  had  he 
come  down  from  heaven,  assumed  human  flesh,  suffered 
and  died,  and  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came  ? 
But  one  answer  was  possible  to  Paul  in  the  light  of  his 
own  experience,  and  under  the  pressure  of  his  own  need. 
Christ  had  done  what  he  did  not  in  order  to  free  himself, 
but  to  free  others  from  the  burden  of  sin  and  death,  and 
to  give  them  that  life  with  God  which  he  himself  enjoyed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  vision  which  broke  upon 
Paul's  startled  gaze  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  the  risen 
Jesus  appeared  to  him,  not  merely  as  one  who  should  usher 
in  the  promised  kingdom,  but  also,  and  especially,  as  one 

1  Rom.  V.  12  sq.,  21,  vi.  16,  21,  vii.  13  sq. 

*  For  the  belief  that  Jesas  was  more  than  human  was  famished  a  snppes- 
tion  in  the  idea,  which  was  not  altofjether  unknown  among  the  Jews  of  Paul's 
day,  that  the  Messiah  belonged  to  a  higher  order  of  being  than  man,  that  he 
had  an  existence  in  heaven  before  his  appearance  on  earth,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  sent  down  thence  by  God  to  fulfil  his  Messianic  calling  (cf.  Schiirer :  I.e. 
II.  p.  444  sq.;  Eng.  Trans.,  Div.  II.  Vol.  II.  S.  159  sq.)-  Whether  Paul  shared 
that  l>elief  before  his  conversion,  we  do  not  know;  but  he  certainly  held  it 
afterwards  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  3;  1  Cor.  x.4;  2  Cor.  viii.  9;  Phil.  ii.  G  sq.). 

*  Rom.  iii.  9  sq.,  v.  12  sq. 

*1  Cor.  XV.  47;  Rom.  viii.  9  sq.;  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18,  v.  19;  Gal.  iv.  6.  Cf. 
Col.  i.  19. 

6  Rom.  i.  4,  vi.  9  sq.,  vii.  4,  viii.  9  sq. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  15,  44,  49  sq. ;  Gal.  i.  1 ; 
PhU.  ii.  8sq.,  iii.  21. 
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who  should  break  the  bondage  of  death  and  give  his 
people  life.  Struggling,  defeated,  despairing,  he  saw  in 
it  the  promise  of  his  own  deliverance,  for  which  he  had  so 
earnestly  longed,  but  which  had  seemed  utterly  unattain- 
able. Had  the  vision  not  meant  this  to  Paul,  it  would 
have  left  him  in  only  greater  despair  than  before.  To 
receive  a  revelation  of  the  Messiah  whom  he  and  his 
countrymen  had  been  expecting,  would  not  have  helped 
him,  for  into  the  Messianic  kingdom  only  the  righteous 
could  enter,  and  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  own 
unrighteousness.  Indeed,  to  have  revealed  to  him  as  the 
Christ  the  one  whom  he  had  himself  been  blaspheming 
and  attacking,  could  mean  only  a  sense  of  deeper  con- 
demnation. Such  a  revelation  must  mean  judgment  not 
mercy,  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.  That  it  meant  mercy 
and  blessing  to  Paul,  and  that  it  resulted  not  in  terror  and 
despair,  but  in  his  immediate  and  joyful  conversion  to 
Christian  discipleship,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  very 
vision  itself  was  given  him  an  entirely  new  conception  of 
the  oflBce  of  the  Messiah.  Like  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men, he  had  doubtless  thought  of  him  as  coming  not  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins,  but  to  bring  a  righteous 
people  their  reward.  But  in  the  Messiah  who  appeared 
to  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  Paul  beheld  his  Saviour 
and  Deliverer,  and  there  was  born  a  new  hope  in  his  heart, 
the  hope  of  eternal  life  which  he  had  completely  lost  under 
the  stress  of  the  spiritual  conflict  through  which  he  had 
been  passing.  No  wonder  that  his  cry  of  despair  was 
followed  by  the  exultant  exclamation,  "I  thank  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord " ;  ^  and  no  wonder  that 
he  could  writ€  to  the  Corinthians,  with  his  mind  upon  the 
great  event  that  had  taken  place  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  "  It  is  God  who  shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ."  ^ 

But  how  was  the  action  of  the  Messiah  to  effect  that 
deliverance  of  which  Paul  thus  felt  assured  ?  How  was 
Paul  himself,  and  how  were  others,  to  benefit  by  all  that 

1  Rom.  vii.  25.  8  2  CJor.  iv.  6. 
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he  had  done  in  their  behalf?  It  was  in  answering  this 
question  that  Paul  departed  most  widely  from  the  thought 
of  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries ;  that  he  showed 
himself  most  independent  of  outside  influence  and  revealed 
most  clearly  his  religious  individuality  and  originality. 
Christ  saves  a  man,  he  says,  by  entering  and  taking  up 
his  abode  within  him,  by  binding  him  indissolubly  to  him- 
self, so  that  it  is  no  longer  he  that  lives,  but  Christ  that 
lives  in  him,  so  that  whatever  Christ  does  he  does,  and 
whatever  he  does  Christ  does.^ 

This  profound  and  remarkable  answer  was  entirely 
in  line  with  the  experience  through  which  Paul  had 
passed.  It  was  in  fact  the  only  answer  that  could  have 
satisfied  him  in  the  light  of  that  experience.  To  have 
believed  that  the  work  of  Christ  was  only  substitution- 
ary in  its  significance ;  that  he  died  merely  as  a  sacrifice 
by  virtue  of  which  other  men,  though  sinful,  might  be 
relieved  of  death,  the  penalty  of  their  sin ;  to  have  believed 
that  there  was  only  an  arbitrary  and  forensic  connection 
between  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  men, 
would  have  been  to  do  violence  to  his  most  sacred  convic- 
tions, and  to  iiin  counter  to  all  his  religious  experience. 

1  Paurs  conception  of  the  significance  of  Christ's  death  and  of  the  union 
between  the  risen  Christ  and  the  believer,  though  the  fruit,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
his  own  religious  experience,  was  yet  not  without  confirmation  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  himself,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  that  teaching  con- 
tributed to  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  the  conception.  Christ  had  more 
than  once  referred  to  his  death  not  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  but  as  a  positive 
and  lasting  benefit  to  his  followers,  and  his  identification  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  in  the  Last  Supper  of  which  his  disciples  partook,  with  his  own  body 
and  blood,  might  possibly  seem  to  furnish  a  warrant  for  the  belief  in  the 
real  and  actual  oneness  between  the  believer  and  his  Lord.  With  Christ's 
utterances  concerning  his  death  and  with  the  occurrences  connected  with  the 
Last  Sapper,  Paul  may  not  have  been  acquainted  at  the  time  of  his  conversion, 
but  he  must  have  learned  of  them  very  soon  thereafter,  and  they  may  well 
have  exercised  an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  formation  of  his  views;  cf. 
1  Cor.  XV.  3,  X.  16  sq.,  xi.  23  sq.  It  is  true  that  he  interpreted  them  very  differ- 
ently from  Christ's  immediate  disciples ;  but  the  fact  that  he  found  in  thcni  a 
oonfirraation  of  the  fruits  of  his  religious  experience,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  moreover,  that  the  universal  belief  of  the  early 
Christians  in  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  of 
course  Paul  must  have  been  familiar  even  before  his  conversion,  had  its  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  his  views.  He  could  not  fail  to  see  in  the  testimony 
of  others  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  confirmation  of  his  own  expe- 
rience of  Christ's  indwelling,  and  the  identification  of  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  most  thus  have  been  all  the  more  easy  and  natural  to  him. 

K 
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Another  man  of  less  rigorous  character,  and  less  profoundly 
conscious  than  he,  of  the  inalienable  and  essential  connec- 
tion of  sin  with  death,  —  one  of  his  Jewish  contemporaries, 
for  example,  —  might  have  adopted  some  such  view ; 
might  have  believed  that  God  could  sever  that  essential 
connection,  and  in  virtue  of  a  merely  substitutionary 
sacrifice  of  Christ  could  pronounce  a  sinful  man  righteous 
and  grant  him  life,  but  Paul  could  not.  No  other  answer, 
indeed,  was  possible  to  him  than  the  answer  given  above, 
and  yet  its  boldness  is  startling.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
scholastic  answer,  an  inference  from  observed  facts,  or  a 
logical  deduction  from  premises  supplied  by  Scripture  or 
tradition,  but  it  is  an  answer  based  upon  direct  personal 
knowledge,  upon  immediate  consciousness.  Paul  would 
never  have  dared  to  give  it,  nor  could  he  ever  have 
discovered  it,  except  under  the  influence  and  upon  thfi 
basis  of  a  profound  and  vivid  Christian  experience,  which 
was  the  most  real  thing  in  all  his  life  to  him.  We  can 
understand  neither  Paul  the  Christian  nor  Paul  the  theolo- 
gian, unless  we  appreciate  that  experience  and  give  it  its 
full  value.  It  marks  him  as  one  of  the  great  religious 
geniuses  of  history,  and  it  has  done  more  than  all  else  to 
make  his  name  immortal  and  his  influence  world-wide,  and 
that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  all  too  com- 
monly misinterpreted  and  degraded  into  a  mere  rabbinic 
legalist  or  scholastic  dialectician.  To  his  Christian  ex- 
perience he  gives  clear  and  vivid  expression  in  such  strik- 
ing uttemnces  as  the  following :  "  When  it  pleased  God  to 
reveal  his  Son  [not '' to  me "  but]  in  me " ; ^  "I  have  been 
crucified  with  Christ ;  yet  I  live  ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me  "  ;  ^  "  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  our  hearts "  ;  ^  and  in  other  passages  where  he 
simply  ti-ansfers  his  own  experience  to  others,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  words :  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  were  bap- 
tized into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ "  ;  *  "  My  little  children 
of  whom  I  am  again  in  travail  until  Christ  be  formed  in 
you  "  ;  ^  "  If  Christ  is  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of 

1  Gal.  i.  16.  »  Gal.  iv.  6.  6  Gal.  iv.  19. 

2Gal.  ii.  20.  ^Qal.  iii.27. 
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;  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness."^ 
iVs  epistles  are  full  of  utterances  like  these,  and  it  is 
in  that  in  them  is  revealed  the  very  centre  and  heart 
[lis  Christian  experience.  Out  of  that  experience,  out 
the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  within  him,  was  bom 

conviction  to  which  he  giive  such  constant  expression, 
t  Christ  had  redeemed  him  by  making  him  completely 
i  with  himself. 

3ut  this  union  between  himself  and  Christ,  of  which 
111  became  conscious  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  had 
louble  significance  to  him.  His  experience  had  con- 
ced  him,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  could  never  attain 

unless  he  could  be  freed  from  the  flesh,  which  was 
istantly  dragging  him  downward  and  dooming  him  to 
,th.  But  in  the  revelation  of  the  living  Christ  within 
1,  he  became  conscious  that  he  had  already  come  under 

control  of  a  life-giving  spirit,  and  had  already  passed 
m  death  unto  life.  He  must  have  died,  then,  with 
rist  unto  the  flesh,  which  had  formerly  had  dominion 
;r  him,  and  he  must  have  risen  again  with  him  unto 

new  life  in  the  Spirit  which  he  was  now  living.  His 
on  with  Christ,  therefore,  meant  to  Paul  both  death 
I  life ;  death  unto  the  flesh,  life  in  the  Spirit.^     Thus 

work  of  Jesus  had  been  made  of  benefit  to  Paul. 
3ause  he  was  one  with  Christ,  Christ  had  effected  his 
eation  by  his  death  and  resurrection. 
This  oneness  between  himself  and  the  Messiah,  which 
ne  made  his  salvation  possible  and  actual,  was  con- 
ved  by  Paul  in  a  very  real  way.     The  words  in  which 

describes  it  are  no  mere  figui^e  of  speech.  It  was 
;  simply  a  oneness  of  mind  or  heart  or  will,  not 
iply  that  he  possessed  the  disposition  or  character  of 
rist,  but  that  he  was  actually  one  with  Christ  in 
;ure.  He  conceived  the  oneness  between  the  spirit- 
.  man  and  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  to  be  as  true 
1  complete  as  between  the   fleshly  man  and  the  first 

Rom.  viii.  10;  cf.  also  2  Cor.  iv.  6  sq. 

•Ram.  vi.  2  sq.,  vii.  4,  viii.  10;  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  v.  1  sq. ;  Gal.  ii.  20,  iii.  27; 
I.  iii.  10  sq.,  etc. 
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Adam.^  Christ  and  the  spiritual  man  are  as  really  one 
as  Adam  and  the  natural  man.  The  oneness  between 
Adam  and  the  natural  man  lies  in  the  (rdp^^  or  flesh  ;  the 
oneness  between  Christ  and  the  spiritual  man  lies  in  the 
irvevfia  or  spirit.  It  is  because  Adam  and  all  his  descend- 
ants partake  of  human  flesh,  that  they  are  really  one  in 
nature;  and  it  is  because  Christ  and  the  believer  alike 
partake  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  they  are  equally  one  in 
nature.^  Paul  does  not  think  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
Christ  as  of  another  and  lower  order  than  the  spiritual 
nature  of  God ;  he  does  not  make  Christ's  Spirit  of  one 
kind  and  God's  Spirit  of  another ;  in  fact,  as  already  re- 
marked, he  does  not  in  any  way  distinguish  the  Spirit  of 
God  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  but  speaks  of  the  same 
Spirit  at  one  time  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  again  even  in 
the  same  passage,  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ.^  Moreover,  in 
some  passages  Paul  identifies  Christ  himself  and  the  Spiiit 
of  Christ  or  the  Spirit  of  God,*  using  indifferently  the 
personal  name  Christ  and  the  term  irvevfia^  which  denotes 
Christ's  nature,  just  as  he  uses  interchangeably  the  words 
avOpayrrof  and  adp^.  It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that 
the  TTPevfia^  or  spiritual  nature  of  Christ,  is  the  divine 
TTPevfia,  This  Divine  Spirit,  holy  by  nature,  and  possessed 
of  life  and  endowed  with  the  power  to  impart  life,^  is 
placed  by  Paul  in  constant  contrast  with  the  flesh,  which 
is  evil  and  therefore  doomed  to  death  and  death-dealing 
in  its  effects.  The  one  is  holy,  the  other  sinful;  the  one 
incorruptible,  the  other  corruptible ;  the  one  immortal,  the 
other  mortal;  the  one  heavenly,  the  other  earthly.  At 
every  point  the  contrast  between  them  is  complete,  and 
is  frequently  emphasized  by  Paul.^  In  becoming  really 
united  to  Christ,  then,  a  man  becomes  a  partaker  with  hiui 
in  the  divine  nature,  or  irpevfia.  When  Christ  takes  up 
his  abode  in  the  man,  it  is  the  Divine  Spirit  that  dwells 
in  him ;  he  has  within  him  a  new  nature  the  opposite  in 
every  respect  of  his   old   fleshly  nature.      If  he   is   truly 

1 1  Cor.  XV.  47-40;  cf.  Rom.  v.  15  sq.    *  Cf.  e.g.  Rom.  viii.  10;  2  Cor.  iii.  17. 

2  1  Cor.  vi.  17.  6  1  Cor",  xv.  45. 

*  Cf.  e.g.  Rom.  viii.  9  sq.  ^  (jf.  Rom.  vii.,  viii. ;  1  Cor.  xv. ;  Qal.  v. 
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united  to  Christ,  he  is  dead  unto  the  latter  and  alive  in 
the  former.  His  personality  has  not  been  destroyed  or 
displaced  by  the  personality  of  Christ.  But  his  person- 
ality has  received  a  new  content ;  Spirit  in  place  of  flesh. 
The  old  discord  between  the  Ego  and  the  flesh  has  now 
given  place  to  the  new  harmony  between  the  Ego  and 
the  Spirit ;  he  is  no  longer  a  fleshly  but  a  spiritual  man. 
He  has  thus  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and  his  eternal 
existence  is  already  begun. ^ 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  Paul 
found  no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  being  thus  released 
from  the  flesh,  he  would  himself  enjoy  eternal  life.  It  is 
plain  that  this  was  not  because  he  had  not  himself  sinned, 
for  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans  makes  it  very  clear,  not 
simply  that  his  flesh  was  sinful,  but  that  he  had  himself 
been  overpowered  by  his  flesh,  and  had  broken  the  law  of 
God.  If  death,  then,  was  conceived  by  him  under  the 
aspect  of  a  penalty,  inflicted  upon  all  the  guilty,  it  would 
seem  that  he  ought  to  sufi^er  the  penalty,  unless  in  some 
way  he  were  to  make  expiation  for  his  guilt,  or  be  forgiven 
for  it.  But  of  such  expiation  there  is  no  trace  in  Paul, 
and,  as  already  remarked,  he  was  ethically  too  rigorous  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  the  removal  of  penalty  by  mere  for- 
giveness. That  he  could  believe,  therefore,  that  he  would 
enjoy  eternal  life,  though  he  had  been  a  sinner,  was  evi- 
dently due  to  the  fact  that  he  regarded  death  not  prima- 
rily as  a  penalty,  inflicted  by  way  of  punishment  upon  a 
guilty  i>erson,  but  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  corrup- 
tion ;  that  he  conceived  of  it,  in  other  words,  chiefly  under 
the  aspect  of  physical  death,  or  the  extinction  of  an  evil 
nature.^  Being  freed  from  that  nature,  and  becoming  par- 
taker of  a  spiritual,  holy,  and  divine  nature,  the  Christian 
escapes  the  death  of  his  old  adp^  and  enters  upon  the  life 
of  his  new  irpevfia^  and  that  without  regard  to  his  past. 
It  is  not  so  much  forgiveness,  as  a  new  life ;  not  so  much 
pardon  for  the  old,  as  release  from  it  that  is  needed,  and 

1  Cf.  Rom.  V.  5;  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  iii.  ICy,  22,  vi.  11,  19,  xii.  13,  xiv.  25;  2  Cor.  i. 
22,  iv.  1«,  V.  16,  17;  Gal.  iv.  (>,  v.  16  sq.,  etc. 

2  Cf.  Gal.  vi.  8;  and  see  Kabisch :  Vie  Eschatoloyie  des  Paulus,  S.  93  sq. 
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that  is  secured,  according  to  Paul,  when  a  man  dies  witb 
Christ  unto  the  flesh,  and  rises  with  him  in  the  Spirit. 

But  having  already  died  with  Christ  unto  the  flesh,  anc] 
risen  with  him  in  the  Spirit,  by  virtue  of  his  real  unior 
with  Christ,  a  man  who  is  united  to  Christ  does  not  di( 
again.  The  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  upon  which  he  hw 
already  entered,  is  not  temporary  merely,  but  eternal. 
The  death  of  the  body,  then,  which  is  universal,  anc 
which  ultimately  ensues  in  the  case  of  the  believer  ai 
well  as  of  the  unbeliever,  is  the  death  not  of  the  mar 
himself,  but  simply  of  his  flesh.  He  has  already  beer 
freed  from  the  control  of  the  flesh  and  has  become  { 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  so  he  lives  on  ir 
spite  of  the  death  of  his  flesh.  That  death  is  not  a  mis 
fortune  or  a  curse  to  him,  as  it  would  be  if  he  were  stil 
living  in  the  flesh,  when  he  would  be  dragged  to  destruc 
tion  with  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  blessing  to  him 
for  by  it  he  is  released  from  contact  with  the  flesh,  anc 
from  the  constant  temptation  to  yield  to  its  evil  solicita 
tions,  and  by  it  he  is  libemted  from  the  present  evil  world 
to  which  he  is  bound  so  long  as  he  is  in  his  earthly  body 
and  is  enabled  to  ascend  into  the  heavenly  sphere  when 
he  truly  belongs  because  he  partakes  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
When  this  final  release  from  all  contact  with  the  flesh  has 
taken  place,  and  not  until  then,  is  a  man's  salvation  com 
plete.2  And  so  Paul  longs  for  the  redemption  of  his  body 
for  the  replacement  of  this  body  of  sinful  flesh  by  a  ne\^ 
spiritual  body  in  which  resides  no  evil.^ 

The  resurrection  of  the  body,  of  which  Paul  speaks  ai 
some  length  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians 
does  not  mean  the  resurrection  of  our  present  fleshly  bod} 
—  its  resurrection  would  be  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse ;  ii 
means,  on  the  contrary,  the  resurrection  of  a  spiritual  bod) 
which  is  not  simply  the  present  fleshly  body  purified,  bul 
a  body  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  It  is  this  contrast 
between  the  present  fleshly  body  and  the  future  spiritua 
body  which  Paul  emphasizes  in  the  chapter  referred  to 

1  Cf.  e.g.  Rom.  vi.  8-11,  2.T  2Cf.  Rom.  xiii.  11. 

8  Rom.  viii.  23;  1  Cor.  xv.  54  sq. 
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The  new  spiritual  body  is  distinguished  from  the  old  fleshly 
body  just  as  sharply  as  the  new  spiritual  life  is  distinguished 
from  the  old  fleshly  life.  The  resurrection  of  one's  body, 
therefore,  is  simply  the  natural  sequence  of  one's  resurrec- 
tion with  Christ  to  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit  here  on  earth. 
Those  who  have  already  risen  here  in  the  Spirit  shall  rise 
again  after  the  death  of  their  present  bodies  in  a  new  spir- 
itual body,  by  its  very  nature  holy  and  immortal,  and  thus 
fitted  for  the  new  spiritual  and  eternal  life. 

The  death  unto  the  flesh,  which  has  already  taken  place 
in  the  case  of  the  believer,  means  his  release  from  the 
control  of  the  flesh,  but  not  his  separation  from  it.  Con- 
tact with  the  flesh  still  continues.  He  still  has  flesh,  but 
the  flesh  no  longer  rules  him.  He  is  now  its  master,  not 
its  slave.  He  lives  no  longer  in  it,  but  in  the  Spirit,  and 
he  is  therefore  a  truly  spiritual  and  not  a  fleshly  man.^ 
But  so  long  as  the  flesh  remains  alive,  it  maintains  a  con- 
stant struggle  against  the  Spirit,  striving  continually  to 
regain  the  mastery  of  the  man.^  For  that  reason  the 
Christian  is  in  constant  danger.  Though  he  has  died 
with  Christ  unto  the  flesh  and  risen  with  him  in  the  Spirit, 
and  has  thus  been  freed  from  the  control  of  sin  and  be- 
come a  servant  of  God,^  he  may  lose  his  hold  upon  Christ  * 
and  fall  back  into  his  old  bondage ;  ^  having  begun  in  the 
Spirit,  he  may  end  in  the  flesh ;  ^  for  even  a  spiritual  man 
may  be  tempted,^  and  coming  again  under  the  dominion  of 
the  flesh,  may  be  lost.^  That  a  man  can  be  at  the  same 
time  under  the  control  of  both  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit, 
and  can  live  at  the  same  time  in  accordance  with  both, 
Paul  denies  unequivocally.^  But  he  that  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Spirit,  he  that  is  living  in  the  flesh  and  not 
in  the  Spirit,  is  none  of  Christ's.^^  The  Christian's  flesh, 
which  still  clings  to  him,  is  sinful,  and  continues  to  serve 
the  "law  of  sin,"  as  it  did  before  his  conversion,^^  but 
he  himself  is  no  longer  under  its  control,  he  is  a  "new 

1  Cf .  Rom.  viii.  4, 5, 12  sq. ;  1  Cor.  vi.  15  sq. ;  2  Cor.  iv. 7  sq. ;  Gal.  v.  16, 18, 24. 

2  Gal.  V.  17  sq.  «  Gal.  iii.  3.  »  Rom.  viii.  6-9;  cf.  1  Cor.  x.  21. 
'Rom.  vi.  22.                ^Qal.  vi.  1.               lo  Rom.  viii.  9. 

^Col.  ii.  19.  sicor.  ix.27.  "  Rom.  vii.  25. 

6  Gal-  v.  1,  4, 13. 
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creature."  ^  Nor  can  he  come  under  its  control  and  follow 
its  behests  without  ceasing  to  be  a  spiritual  man  and  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  It  is  the  realization  of  this  danger  of 
subjection  to  the  flesh,  which  besets  a  man  even  after 
he  has  been  released  from  its  dominion,  that  draws  from 
Paul  the  earnest  warnings,  admonitions,  and  exhortations 
with  which  his  epistles  are  filled.  Those  exhortations 
are  addressed  to  Christians,  and  are  none  the  less  urgent 
because  he  is  continually  I'eminding  them  that  they  have 
already  died  unto  sin  and  been  released  from  its  control. 
On  the  contraiy,  they  gain  added  force  and  point  from 
that  very  fact ;  for  having  been  thus  liberated,  there  is  the 
more  reason  for  Christians  to  guard  their  liberty  jealously, 
that  they  may  not  fall  again  into  the  old  and  deadly 
bondage.^ 

In  his  effort  to  guard  the  Christian  disciples  whom 
he  addresses  in  his  epistles,  from  renewed  subjection  to 
the  dominion  of  sin,  Paul  urges  upon  them  a  twofold 
treatment  of  the  flesh ;  exhorting  them  on  the  one  hand 
to  break  its  power  by  bruising  it,  or  by  destroying  and 
putting  it  to  death ;  ^  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  from 
under  its  control  the  bodily  members  which  it  has  em- 
ployed as  instruments  of  sin  and  use  them  as  instruments 
of  righteousness.*  The  former  method,  which  is  ascetic 
in  its  tendency,  is  entirely  in  line  with  Paul's  view  of  the 
flesh,  and  we  might  therefore  naturally  expect  him  to 
make  much  of  it  and  to  find  in  asceticism  the  surest  way 
to  life.  But  the  truth  is  that  there  is  verv  little  asceticism, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  in  Paul's  epistles,^  while  there  is 
much  that  makes  in  the  opposite  direction.^  Paul  was 
perhaps  saved  from  the  natural  result  of  his  view  of  the 
flesh  by  his  belief  in  the  speedy  consummation.  "  The  time 
is   shortened,"  he   says,  and  "  the   fashion   of  this   world 

1  2  Cor.  V.  17. 

2Cf.  Rom.  vi.  12.  13,  viii.  12,  13,  xiii.  12-14;  1  Cor.  vi.  20;  Gal.  v.  1  sq., 
16-2r>;  Phil.  ii.l2;  Col.  iii.  1-10. 

8  Rom.  viii.  13;  1  Cor.  v.  6,  ix.  27 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  11 ;  Col.  iii.  5. 

^  Rom.  vi.  13,  19;  1  Cor.  vi.  15-20. 

^Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  1  Cor.  vii.  1,  8;  cf.  also  the  passages 
referred  to  in  note  3. 

^  Cf.  lioni.  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  vi.  12  sq.,  x.  23  sq. 
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passeth  away."^  The  danger  to  be  apprehended,  there- 
fore, from  the  continued  existence  and  presence  of  the 
flesh,  did  not  seem  as  serious  as  it  might  otherwise,  and 
a  feeling  of  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  flesh  itself 
and  for  the  earthly  relations  and  environment  which  ex- 
cited its  lust,  could  take  the  place,  at  least  at  times,  of  the 
bitter  hostility  which  it  naturally  aroused.  To  this  con- 
sideration is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  Paul's  dualism  was 
at  bottom  religious  and  not  cosmical,  and  that  he  could, 
therefore,  in  true  Hebrew  fashion,  look  upon  "  the  earth 
and  the  fulness  thereof  "  as  the  Lord's,^  could  regard  all 
things  as  belonging  to  him  who  is  Christ's,^  and  could 
esteem  everything  clean  in  itself,*  and  lawful  to  the 
spiritual  man.^ 

But  more  than  all,  Paul  was  saved  from  asceticism 
by  his  conception  of  the  Christian  life  as  divine,  and  by 
his  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose 
indwelling  alone  makes  that  life  possible.  Though  at 
times,  observing  as  he  did  in  others,  and  feeling  in  him- 
self the  continued  strength  and  vitality  of  the  old  flesh, 
he  urged  the  trampling  of  the  body  under  foot,  as  a  rule, 
and  when  he  was  truest  to  himself,  he  was  so  vividly  con- 
scious of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  within  him,  that  he  felt 
himself  complete  master  of  his  flesh,  and  could  use  it  as 
his  servant,  employing  all  his  members  as  instruments  of 
righteousness.  In  fact,  to  admit  that  his  body  could  not 
be  so  used,  and  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  its  destruction, 
was  really  to  impugn  the  power  of  Christ,  as  Paul  himself 
evidently  felt  when  he  wrote  such  passages  as  Rom.  viii.  16, 
17,  38;  1  Cor.  x.  13;  Gal.  iv.  6,  7 ;  Phil.  i.  6.  But,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  conception  of  the  controlling  power  in  the 
Christian  life,  Paul's  exhortations  to  his  Christian  readers 
have  reference  commonly  not  to  the  Christian's  attitude 
toward  his  fleshly  nature,  but  to  his  relation  to  Christ  or  to 
the  Divine  Spirit  within  him.  He  is  continually  expressing 
the  hope  that  those  whom  he  addresses  may  keep  their 
minds  set  on  spiritual  things,  that  they  may  put  on  Christ. 

1 1  Cot,  vii.  29,  31.  2 1  Cor.  x.  2C.  3  i  Cor.  iii.  23. 

4  Rom.  xiv.  14,  20.  fi  1  Cor.  x.  23. 
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that  Christ  may  dwell  in  them  richly,  that  they  may  be 
not  their  own,  but  Christ's,  that  they  may  live  in  the  Spirit 
and  walk  in  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  not  lose  their  hold 
on  Christ,  but  that  his  Spirit  may  fill  them  and  abound ;  ^ 
and  he  is  confident  that  if  they  do  thus  keep  their  hold  on 
Christ,  and  if  he  does  thus  dwell  in  them,  as  he  must  if 
they  are  his,  the  flesh  will  have  no  power  over  them,  even 
though  they  are  not  yet  released  from  contact  with  it.  But 
even  such  exhortations  as  these  fail  to  express  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  life  as  Paul  experienced  it ;  and  even  such 
confidence  is  not  the  supreme  confidence  that  sustains  him 
and  that  gives  him  his  wonderful  religious  power.  It  is 
Christ's  hold  upon  the  Christian  that  he  trusts,  not  the 
Christian's  hold  upon  Christ.  The  Christian's  life  is  not 
his  own  life,  but  Christ's  life ;  and  it  is  not  in  exhortations 
to  Christians,  therefore,  whatever  those  exhortations  may 
be,  but  in  hymns  of  praise  to  God,  that  Paul's  Gospel  finds 
its  truest  expression  .^ 

Our  study  of  Paul's  conception  of  redemption  throws 
light  upon  his  view  of  law,  and  of  the  Christian's  relation 
to  it,  a  subject  about  which  he  has  so  much  to  say  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  By  law  Paul 
mea^s  ordinarily  not  merely  the  divine  character,  or  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  universe,  or  the  ideal  of  human 
perfection,  but  positive  divine  enactment;  a  definite  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  God  given  for  a  [mrticular  purpose. 
Law  in  this  sense  was  laid  by  God  upon  Adam  and  all  his 
descendants,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  But  law,  what- 
ever its  terms,  and  whatever  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  enactment,  was  given  only  in  consequence 
of  sin.^  Had  there  been  no  sin,  there  would  have  been  no 
law ;  it  was  the  existence  of  sin  that  required  its  promul- 
gation. But  sin  attaches  to  human  nature  or  flesh.  Flesh, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  law,  and  every  man  who  is  in  the 
flesh,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  under  its  dominion. 
But  the  law,  whose  author  is  God,  is  holy  while  the  flesh 
is  unholy.     The  flesh,  tlierefore,  never  has  obeyed,  and 

1  Rom.  xiii.  14,  xv.  1.T;  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  vii.  22;  Gal.  v.  IG,  26;  Eph.  v.  18. 
'^  liom.  viii.  ;«  sq.  ^  Koiii.  v.  20;  Gal.  iii.  19. 
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never  can  obey,  the  law.^  The  law  consequently  serves 
only  to  reveal  man's  siii.^  Becoming  conscious  as  he  does 
when  he  sees  the  contrast  between  his  own  life  and  the 
law's  righteous  requirements  that  he  is  a  sinner,  he  knows 
that  not  life,  but  death,  the  necessary  consequence  of  sin, 
awaits  him.  He  does  not  die  because  he  breaks  the  law ; 
he  dies  because  he  is  sinful,  and  that  he  is  whether  there 
be  any  law  or  not.^  But  a  man  is  subject  to  law  only  so 
long  as  he  lives.  When  he  dies,  he  passes  out  from  under 
its  control,  for  the  law  has  dominion  over  the  living  only, 
not  over  the  dead.*  When  Christ  died,  therefore,  he  was 
discharged  from  the  law,  to  which  he  had  been  subject 
while  in  the  flesh,^  just  as  every  man  is  discharged  fi'om 
it  when  he  dies,  not  because  the  law  has  exacted  its  full 
penalty,  —  the  law  exacts  no  penalty,  —  but  simply  be- 
cause it  can  sustain  no  relation  to  one  who  has  ceased 
to  exist.  But  Christ  did  not  remain  dead;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  rose  again.  But  in  the  new  life  upon  which  he 
entered  at  his  resurrection,  he  was  no  longer  subject  to 
the  law,  for  he  was  no  longer  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit, 
and  over  the  Spirit,  that  is  over  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
alone  is  in  Paul's  thought,  the  law  exercises  no  dominion. 
Christ's  new  life,  therefore,  in  the  Spirit,  was  a  life  of 
complete  freedom  from  law.  But  that  which  took  place 
in  the  case  of  Christ  takes  place  also  in  the  case  of  his 
disciples,  who  die  with  him  unto  the  flesh,  land  rise  with 
him  in  the  Spirit*  Dying,  they  are  discharcred  from  the 
law,  and  rising  again,  they  rise  unto  a  new  life  over  wliich 
the  law  has  no  dominion,  a  life  lying  without  its  sphere. 
Thus  the  man  who  has  died  with  Christ  and  has  risen 
again  with  him,  is  not  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law, 
for  the  law  sustains  no  relation  to  him.  It  is  in  tliis  sense 
that  Paul's  characterization  of  the  believer  as  a  justified 
man  is  to  be  understood.  He  has  been  justified  not  by 
the  law,  but  from  the  law,  for  he  has  been  disci larged  from 
its  control,  and  it  no  longer  has  jurisdiction  over  him.^ 

1  Kom.  vii.  12  sq.,  viii.  7.  ^  Rom.  v.  l.'J,  vii.  I'A.  '» (lal.  iv.  4. 

2  Rom.  iii.  20.  **  Kom.  vii.  I. 

*Cf.  Rom.  vi.  7:  6  yiip  droOavup  dedtKaicarai  dxb  Trjt  dyLaprlas. 
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Paul  is  very  emphatic  and  unequivocal  in  his  asseition 
that  the  Christian  disciple  is  a  free  man ;  that  the  Christian 
life  upon  which  he  has  already  entered,  is  a  life  of  complete 
liberty.^  But  such  teaching  smacks  of  antinomianism. 
Indeed,  even  in  his  own  day,  it  brought  upon  Paul  the 
condemnation  of  many  who  believed  that  his  Gospel  meant 
the  subversion  of  all  good  morals,  and  must  inevitably 
open  the  floodgates  of  anarchy  and  crime.  It  is  instructive 
to  notice  the  way  in  which  Paul  answers  his  assailants. 
He  makes  no  compromise,  nor  does  he  in  the  least  alter 
the  terms  of  his  Gospel.  He  simply  asserts  that  if  we 
died  with  Christ  unto  the  flesh,  we  died  also  unto  sin,  and 
"how,  then,"  he  cries,  "shall  we  who  died  to  sin,  any  longer 
live  therein  ?  "  ^  To  say  that  freedom  from  the  law  means 
license  to  sin  is  from  Paul's  standpoint  illogical  and  absurd, 
for  only  he  is  free  from  the  law  who  is  dead  unto  the  flesh, 
and  therefore  unto  sin.  If  he  comes  again  at  any  time 
under  the  control  of  the  flesh,  if  he  ceases  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Spirit,  and  is  led  by  the  flesh  into  sin,  he  comes 
thereby  immediately  under  the  control  of  law.  He  can- 
not be  controlled  by  the  flesh  without  being  controlled  by 
law.  Freedom  from  law,  therefore,  cannot  mean  license 
to  sin,  for  there  is  no  freedom  from  law  where  there  is  sin. 
If  a  Christian  man  were  to  abuse  his  freedom,  he  would 
in  the  very  act  cease  to  be  free,  and  would  be  subject 

1  Cf.  e.g.  Rom.  vi.  14,  vii.  fi,  x.  4;  Gal.  ii.  19,  iii.  24  sq.,  v.  13, 18;  Col.  li. 
14.  But  there  are  other  passages  which  seem  at  first  sight  inconsisteut  with 
tlio  assertion  that  the  Christian  is  subject  to  no  law.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
Rom.  viii.  4,  xiii.  8-10,  and  Gal.  v.  14,  where  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  is  referred 
to.  But  it  is  evident,  when  these  passages  are  read  in  the  light  of  the  others 
just  mentioned,  that  Paul  was  thinking  when  he  wrote  them  not  of  a  law  laid 
upon  the  Christian  from  without,  but  of  the  inner  law  of  the  divine  character. 
The  law  which  was  given  by  God,  and  is  therefore  spiritual  (Rom.  vii.  14),  is 
an  expression  of  the  character  of  God,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  impossible 
for  the  flesh  to  keep  it.  But  if  it  expresses  the  divine  character,  it  must  ex- 
press also  the  life  of  the  spiritual  man,  for  that  life  is  divine;  and  thus  the 
spiritual  man,  though  not  under  the  bondage  of  a  law  any  more  than  God 
is  under  the  bondage  of  a  law,  may  properly  be  said  to  fulfil  the  law,  just 
as  God  fulfils  the  law  of  his  own  character  which  finds  expression  in  the 
revealed  law.  The  Christian  is  not  under  law,  but  the  Christian  life  is  a 
holy  life,  and  thus  there  are  revealed  in  it  the  same  features  that  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  holy  law  of  God.  And  so  the  law  finds  itself  fulfilled  in  the 
Christian. 

-  Kom.  vi.  2. 
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Again  to  law  just  as  all  unredeemed  men  are  subject  to  it, 

but  lie  would  not  then  be  Christ's. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Paul  does  not  teach  the  abrogation 
or  destruction  of  law ;  law  still  exists  as  truly  as  it  ever 
did,  and  will  exist  so  long  as  there  is  any  sin,  and  will 
continue  to  be  binding  upon  sinners  so  long  as  there 
are  any  sinners.  It  is  only  the  release  from  law  of 
those  that  have  died  with  Christ  unto  the  flesh  and 
risen  with  him  in  the  Spirit  that  Paul  teaches:  the 
release,  that  is,  of  those  that  have  faith  in  Christ.  And 
such  teaching  is  relieved  from  all  possible  flavor  of 
antinomianism  by  Paul's  view  of  the  Christian  life  as 
a  divine  life,  and  by  his  profound  conception  of  faith 
as  the  human  condition  of  the  inception  and  continu- 
ance of  that  life.  Faith,  according  to  Paul,  is  the  act 
whereby  a  man  identifies  himself  with  Christ,  becomes 
actually  one  with  him  in  nature,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
die  and  rise  again  with  him.  Faith  is  thus  the  indispen- 
sable, and  at  the  same  time  the  all-sufficient,  condition  of 
salvation.  Viewed  in  this  way,  it  is  an  act  of  the  pro- 
foundest  spiritual  meaning.  It  is  not  mere  assent,  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  it  is  not  mere  confidence  in  Christ's  words 
or  in  his  promises,  it  is  not  a  mere  belief  that  he  is  what  he 
claims  to  be,  but  it  is  the  reception  of  Christ  himself  into 
the  soul.  By  it  a  man  becomes  completely  one  with 
Christ,  for  Christ  enters  into  and  abides  with  every  be- 
lieving, that  is,  every  receptive,  man.  Faith  is  thus  not 
an  act  of  a  part  only  of  man's  nature,  but  of  his  whole 
nature,  or  rather,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  an  act  at  all, 
but  simply  the  attitude  of  receptivity  toward  Christ. 
Paul's  view  of  the  character  and  quality  of  faith  appears 
{)erhaps  as  clearly  as  anywhere  in  the  words :  "  By  their 
unbelief  they  were  broken  off,  and  thou  standest  by  thy 
faith.  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear;  for  if  God  spared 
not  the  natural  branches,  neither  will  he  spare  thee."  ^ 
Faith  is  here  made  the  opposite  of  highrmindedness,  or 
pride,  or  self-confidence.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
essence  of  faith,  according  to  Paul,  is  the  renunciation  of 

1  Rom.  xl.  20,  21. 
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confidence  in  self,  and  the  absolute  dependence  upon  and 
trust  in  another ;  a  spirit  of  humility  and  self-renunciation 
which  alone  fits  one  for  the  indwelling  of  Chiist.  So  long 
as  this  attitude  of  receptivity,  this  self-emptiness  and  open- 
ness to  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  maintained,  Chiist  dwells  in 
the  man,  living  in  him  and  through  him  the  Christian  life, 
the  free,  spiritual  life  over  which  no  law  has  dominion. 
But  if  the  faith  be  lost,  if  a  man  fall  into  unbelief,  or 
become  high-minded  and  fail  to  maintain  the  true  atti- 
tude of  receptivity,  Christ  will  depart,  and  he  will  come 
again  under  the  control  of  the  flesh  and  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  law.^  Faith,  or  the  attitude  of  receptivity 
toward  the  Spirit  of  God,  thus  conditions  not  merely 
the  beginning,  but  the  continuance  of  the  Christian  life. 
Only  to  a  receptive  man  will  the  Divine  Spirit  be  given, 
and  only  in  such  a  man  will  it  abide.^ 

What  has  been  said  of  Paul's  conception  of  the  Christian 
life  and  the  nature  of  faith,  makes  his  meaning  quite  clear 
when  he  speaks,  as  he  often  does,  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith  and  contrasts  it  with  the  righteousness  of  works. 
The  righteousness  of  faith  is  the  divine  righteousness 
which  a  man  receives  when  he  receives  Christ.  It  is  not 
a  mere  declaration  by  God  that  the  sinner  is  justified  or 

1  This  possibility  Paul  distinctly  contemplates  in  Rom.  xi.  20  sq. 

3  The  harmonization  of  this  idea  with  the  conception  of  the  absoluteness  of 
God's  election,  which  is  asserted  so  unequivocally  in  Romans  ix.,  Paul  nowhere 
attempts.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  his  sweeping  statement  of  God's  un- 
conditional sovereignty  in  the  matter  of  election  is  made  in  reply  to  the  Jews, 
who  supposed  that  their  efforts  after  legal  righteousness  gave  them  a  claim 
on  Go<l,  and  tliat  God  was  bound  to  give  them  life  as  a  reward.  In  opposition 
to  such  a  claim  Paul  asserts  that  God  is  bound  by  nothing  in  man ;  but  that 
ho  is  absolutely  free  and  sovereign,  and  may  elect  whom  he  pleases  without 
any  regard  to  the  character  or  accomplishments  of  the  person  or  class  thus 
elected.  The  claim  which  they  make  is  not  that  they  have  faith,  —  Paul  would 
not  have  answered  such  a  claim  thus,  —  l)ut  that  they  have  merit.  On  the 
other  hand,  over  against  those  who  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  to  blame,  if  God  thus  elects  and  condemns  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure,  Paul  is  no  less  decisive  in  his  assertion  of  human  responsibility  and 
in  his  insistence  that  the  .lews'  rejection  is  due  to  their  own  want  of  faith 
(Rom.  ix.  32).  Paul  leaves  these  two  divergent  lines  of  thought  unreeoncile<i, 
as  they  are  left  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  the  fact  th.at  with  a  particular 
polemic  interest  he  assorts  so  strongly  (lod's  absolute  and  unconditioned 
sovereignty  should  not  lead  us  to  sui)ik)sc  that  he  intends  to  imply  that 
the  exercise  of  faith  upon  which  he  expressly  conditions  salvation  is  not  in 
man's  own  power.    Cf .  liruce,  I.e.  p.  310  sq. 
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foigiyen  for  his  past  sins  and  accounted  righteous  without 
regard  to  his  actual  character ;  it  is  not  a  mere  status  into 
which  he  is  introduced  by  such  declaration,  but  it  is  at 
bottom  the  real  righteousness  or  the  righteous  nature 
which  is  bestowed  upon  the  believer  by  God.  But  this 
righteousness  is  placed  by  Paul  in  sharpest  contrast  with 
the  righteousness  of  man,  for  the  latter  in  God's  sight  is 
no  righteousness.  Man,  being  flesh,  cannot  be  righteous. 
He  may  think  himself  righteous,  he  may  observe  the  law, 
as  he  fancies,  perfectly,  but  the  law  is  spiritual,  and  he  is 
camaL,  and  his  observance  of  it  consequently  is  but  a  delu- 
sion.* For  a  man  to  be  justified  by  his  own  works,  or  make 
himself  righteous,  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  Only  by 
escaping  from  the  flesh  and  becoming,  by  the  reception  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  a  spiritual  man,  does  he  become  right- 
eous ;  and  only  as  a  righteous  man  does  he  escape  death 
and  enjoy  eternal  life.  He  is  saved  therefore  by  grace,  and 
not  by  works.  God  saves  him ;  he  cannot  save  himself. 
But  God  saves  him,  not  merely  by  accounting  him  right- 
eous and  declaring  him  released  from  the  penalty  of  death, 
but  by  giving  him  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  thus  replacing  his 
old  fleshly  nature  with  a  new  spiritual  nature.  Thus  the 
righteousness  of  God,  or  the  righteousness  of  faith,  of  which 
Paul  has  so  much  to  say,  is  not  primarily,  as  he  uses  it,  a 
forensic  or  legal  term,  but  stands  for  a  real  thing,  the  act- 
ual divine  righteousness  or  righteous  nature  which  man 
receives  from  God  when  he  receives  God's  Spirit.^  It  is 
righteousness  not  imputed,  but  imparted  to  man ;  and  im- 
parted just  because  the  divine  nature  or  Spirit,  which  is 
itself  righteous,  is  imparted  to  him.^ 

In  thus  emphasizing  the  real  as  distinguished  from  the 
forensic  element  in  Paul's  thinking,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  he  frequently  makes  use  of  forensic  terms,  and  clothes 
his  thoughts  in  legal  forms.  The  distinct  and  explicit 
phrases  "  reckoning  righteousness  "  unto  a  man,  and  "  reck- 

1  Rom.  vii.  14;  Gal.  ii.  16,  iii.  11,  21. 

«Cf.  Rom.  i.  17,  iii.  21  sq.,  iv.  11,  13,  v.  17,  ix.  30,  x.  3,  6;  2  Cor.  v.  21; 
Phil.  iii.  9 ;  Eph.  iv.  24. 

^  See  the  references  given  in  the  previous  note ;  also  Rom.  v.  5  sq.,  vi.  4  sq., 
viii.5,  9,  11,  14  sq. 
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oning  faith  for  righteousness,"  occur  in  his  epistles,^  and 
the  word  Bixaiovv^  which  he  uses  so  frequently,  has  the 
forensic  meaning  of  accounting  or  treating  as  righteous, 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time.^  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
to  regard  such  expressions  as  formative  in  Paulas  thinking, 
and  to  read  his  conception  of  salvation  in  their  light,  is  to 
misinterpret  him.  The  truth  is  that  his  tendency  was  pre- 
dominantly ethical,  and  the  forensic  terms  were  secondary, 

1  Notably  in  Rom.  iv.  and  Gal.  iii.  6.  The  word  used  is  \oyl^ofULi ;  as  Id  Rom. 
iv.  5,  Xoylj^erai  rj  wlffTis  oi5toO  e/s  iiKaioff^priv,  Cf .  also  2  Cor.  v.  19 ;  Rom.  ii. 
26,  and  ix.  8. 

2  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  word  dtKatoCv  is  used  by  Paul  solely  in 
the  forensic  sense,  but  the  opinion  is  not  justified  by  the  facts.  Leaving  oat 
of  view  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  classics  and  the  LXX.,  which 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  control  our  interpretation  of  it,  as  used  by  Paul,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations,  we  find  the  forensic  element  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  involved  only  in  Rom.  ii.  13,  and  iii.  4  (in  the  latter 
case  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament),  and  in  both  instances  real  right- 
eousness is  assumed  as  the  basis,  God  himself  being  the  one  "justified  "  in  the 
second  passage.  In  Rom.  iii.  20,  viii.  34;  1  Cor.  iv.  4;  Gal.  iii.  8, 11,  the  word 
might  be  understood,  so  far  as  the  context  throws  light  upon  the  subject,  in 
either  a  forensic  or  real  sense,  but  in  all  other  cases  (Rom.  iii.  24,  26,  28,  30, 
iv.  2,  6,  V.  1,  9,  vi.  7,  viii.  30 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Gal.  ii.  16  sq.,  iii.  11,  24,  v.  4)  to 
exclude  the  conception  of  real  righteousness,  and  to  interpret  the  word  in  an 
exclusively  forensic  sense  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  miss  the  force  of  the  passage. 
This  can  be  clearly  shown  at  least  in  Rom.  iv.  2-5  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Thus  in 
Rom.  iv.  2  sq.,  if  iiKaiovv  be  taken  in  the  forensic  sense,  we  have  the  unmean- 
ing statement  that  if  God  accounted  Abraham  righteous  on  the  ground  of  his 
works,  Abraham  had  no  right  to  boast  before  God,  for  God  accounted  him 
righteous  on  the  ground  of  his  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  understand 
iSiKaiuidri  to  mean  was  made  or  became  actually  righteous,  the  connection  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  passage  is  very  clear.  If  Abraham  was  righteous  as  a 
result  of  his  works,  he  had  reason  for  boasting,  but  even  then  he  could  not 
boast  before  God,  for  according  to  the  Scriptures  it  was  his  faith,  not  his  works, 
that  God  reckoned  as  righteousness  (i\oy Ladri  ai/r<j}  eh  5iKaioa6yrjy),  and  there- 
fore even  though  he  possessed  actual  legal  righteousness,  such  righteousness 
counted  for  nothing  in  God's  sight,  for  the  righteousness  that  has  value  in  his 
eyes  is  only  that  which  he  himself  imparts  to  him  who  has  faith.  So  also  in 
1  Cor.  vi.  11,  the  fact  that  i5iKaiu)0riT€  follows  direXovaaaOc  and  tiyidcdrp-tf 
and  that  it  is  connected  with  ^v  rf  we^ftiari  makes  it  very  clear  that  it  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  real  and  not  in  the  forensic  sense. 

For  a  defence  of  the  interpretation  of  biKaiovv  in  a  real  sense  see  Vincent's 
Word  Studies,  Vol.  III.  p.  37  sq. ;  and  compare  his  discussion  of  the  meaning 
of  biKaioa^fv-q  on  pp.  9  m\.  and  215.  See  also  Sabatier's  L'apdtre  Paxil, 
p.  273  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  p.  297  sq.),and  Abbott's  Commentary  on  Romans, 
p.  54  sq. 

Since  this  note  was  written  there  has  appeared  in  the  American  Jourmd 
of  Theolof/y  (January,  18*»7,  p.  149  sq.)  an  article  by  Professor  Gould  on  St. 
Paul's  Use  of  diKaioOv,  to  which  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  refer  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  SiKaiouv  is  used  by  Paul  in  a  real  as  well  as  in  a  forensic 
sense. 
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not  primary,  with  him.  This  appears  very  clearly  in  the 
matter  of  forgiveness.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  bear  witness  to  his  belief  that  God  forgives  sins, 
biit  the  divine  forgiveness  is  not  once  explicitly  referred  to 
in  his  other  epistles,  except  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  Rom.  iv.  7.^  Laying  such  emphasis  as  he 
does  upon  the  idea  of  God's  grace,  and  contrasting  it  so 
constantly  and  so  strongly  as  he  does  with  man's  merit, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  conception  which  is  so 
common  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  should  find  such  infre- 
quent utterance 'in  his  writings.  It  simply  shows  that  his 
thought  ran  chiefly  along  other  lines,  and  though  his  gra- 
cious acceptance  with  God  of  course  meant  much  to  him, 
it  was  less  with  forgiveness,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  he 
was  concerned,  than  with  the  possession  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  transformed  him  from  a  sinner  to  a  saint. 
It  is  in  the  light,  not  simply  of  his  general  conception  of 
the  Gospel  already  outlined,  but  also  of  the  fact  just  re- 
ferred to,  that  his  use  of  such  terms  as  BiKaioup^  Bixaioavvi]^ 
and  8iKaiaHn<:  should  be  interpreted.  When  interpreted 
thus,  the  forensic  element,  which  so  many  have  emphasized 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  is  seen  to  be  subordinate, 
not  supreme.^ 

•  iThe  verb  d<f>lrjfUf  which  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  the  common  word 
meaning  **  to  forgive/'  is  found  in  Paul's  epistles  in  the  sense  of  forgive  or 
remit  only  in  Bom.  iv.  7,  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  noun 
A^ff^tr,  which  also  occurs  frequently  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
found  in  his  epistles  only  in  Eph.  i.  7,  and  Col.  i.  14 ;  while  the  verb  xap^^o^iai 
ia  used  by  him  with  reference  to  the  divine  forgiveness  only  in  Eph.  iv.  32, 
and  Col.  ii.  13,  iii.  13. 

>  What  has  been  said  of  Paul's  conception  of  forgiveness  and  of  his  use  of 
forensic  terms  is  true  also  of  his  utterances  regarding  Christ's  redemptive 
work.  That  work,  though  he  commonly  represents  it  as  a  dying  unto  the 
flesh  and  a  rising  again  in  the  Spirit  in  order  to  redeem  men  from  the  power 
of  the  flesh  and  give  them  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  he  also  represents 
as  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice,  and  the  result  which  is  accomplished  by  it, 
as  the  reconciliation  of  man  and  God.  Thus  in  Eph.  v.  2,  he  calls  Christ 
a  sacrifice  (dvala)^  and  in  1  Cor.  v.  7  he  says  that  "  Our  passover,  Christ,  hath 
been  sacrificed  "  (^ir^/O-n).  The  Uimu  "  reconciliation  "  (/caTaXXa77j)  occurs  in 
Kom.  xi.  15  and  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  10,  and  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  connected 
directly  with  the  work  of  Christ,  though  not  explicitly  with  his  death.  The 
verb  **  to  reconcile"  (/caraWdtrcrw  or  diroKaTaXXd(r<ra;)  is  found  in  Rom.  v.  10, 
2  Cor.  v.  18,  19;  Eph.  ii.  KJ,  and  Col.  i.  20,  21,  and  in  each  case  is  connected 
directly  with  Christ's  death  except  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.  But  all  such  refer- 
ences are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  that  general  conception  of  salvation 
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Before  bringing  this  discussion  of  PauFs  Gospel  to  a 
close,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  patent  fact  that 
the  belief  in  the  release  of  the  Christian  from  bondage  to 
law  in  general  involved,  of  course,  his  release  from  bondage 
to  the  Jewish  law  in  particular.  But  for  such  release  an 
additional  warrant  was  given  in  the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Christ.  Doubtless  the  chief  ground  of  Paul's  hostility  to 
Jesus  had  been,  not  that  he  turned  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  upon  himself,  and  thus  hindered  their  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  the  true  Messiah,  though  that  was  bad 
enough,  but  that  he  inculcated  principlesr  which  seemed 
calculated  to  lead  them  away  from  the  law  and  to  dm- 
coumge  its  observance.  Such  conduct  was  alone  enough 
to  prove  him  an  impostor  in  Paul's  eyes.  That  he  should 
have  been  executed  by  a  mode  of  death  pronounced  ac- 
cursed in  the  law  was  a  fitting  sign  of  the  divine  judgment 
upon  him.  But  the  revelation  of  Jesus'  Messiahship  could 
mean  nothing  less  than  that  his  teaching  was  true ;  and  a 
revision  of  Paul's  conception  of  the  law  was  consequently 
inevitable.^  Thus  even  had  his  religious  experience  not 
been  what  it  was,  and  even  had  it  not  led  him  to  believe 
in  the  Christian's  freedom  from  all  law,  understanding 
Christ  as  he  did  Paul  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise 
after  his  conversion  than  assume  a  freer  attitude  toward 
the  Jewish  law  than  the  original  disciples. 

But  the  release  of  the  Christian  from  the  obligation  to 
observe  the  Jewish  law,  whether  based  solely  upon  his  liberty 
from  all  law  or  in  part  also  upon  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  meant 
logically  the  abolition  of  the  wall  of  partition  that  separated 
the  Gentile  from  the  Jew.  If  Paul,  therefore,  was  to  be  true 
to  his  principles,  he  could  recognize  no  essential  religious 
difference  between  circumcision  and  uncircumcision.  Both 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  must  stand  religiously  upon 

and  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  has  been  briefly  outlined,  and  though  they 
oupfht  to  bo  given  their  due  place,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  control  our 
interpretation  of  all  Paul's  thought. 

^  That  the  Messiah  had  died  by  a  mode  of  death  pronounced  accursed  in  the 
law  must  also  have  affected  to  some  extent  Paul's  estimate  of  the  law  and 
must  have  tended  to  weaken  its  hold  upon  him.  Cf.  Gal.  ill.  13  and  see 
Everett's  Gospel  of  Paul,  p.  144  sq. 
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the  same  plane.  This  fact  Paul  saw  clearly  at  an  early 
day,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  consequences  in- 
volved in  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserted  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  the  equal  rights  of  Gentiles  in  the  Gospel. 
That  assertion  constituted  the  Magna  Charta  of  Gentile 
Christianity,  and  Paul  stood  by  it  unflinchingly  in  spite  of 
the  bitterest  criticism  and  the  most  relentless  opposition. 
That  he  did  his  life  work  among  the  Gentiles,  was  due, 
it  is  true,  not  solely  to  his  adoption  of  this  principle,  —  for 
he  might  have  believed  as  he  did  and  still  have  labored 
chiefly  among  his  own  countrymen,  as  he  seems  to  have 
done  for  some  time,  —  but  the  principle  was  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  his  career  as  the  great  apostle  to  the  heathen, 
and  alone  made  that  career  possible. 

We  have  been  concerned  in  this  chapter,  not  with  Paul's 
missionary  labors,  nor  with  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  take  the  course  he  did  as  an  apostle,  but  only  with 
the  principles  that  underlay  his  work.  Those  principles 
he  reached  in  the  early  days  of  his  Christian  life,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  within 
him,  and  they  must  have  been  already  understood  and 
clearly  formulated  before  he  began  his  work  as  a  Christian 
evangelist.  Upon  them  his  labors  were  based  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  career.  It  has  been  maintained 
by  many,  it  is  true,  that  his  Gospel  was  worked  out  slowly 
and  gradually,  and  that  it  took  shape  only  under  the  stress 
of  conflict  and  after  years  of  active  service ;  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  by  some  scholars  to  trace  a  development 
in  his  conception  of  Christianity,  even  during  the  period 
within  which  his  extant  epistles  were  written ;  attention 
being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Christianity  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  of  a  much  simpler  character 
than  the  Christianity,  for  instance,  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.^  But  even  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
was  written  nearly  twenty  years  after  Paul's  conversion, 
and  only  a  brief  interval  separated  it  from  his  greatest 
writings.     Moreover,  it  was  written  some  years  after  the 

iCf.  e.g.  Sabatier,  Matheson,  and  Clemen  {Chronologic  der  Paulinischen 
Brie/ef  1893;  S.  255  sq.).    On  the  other  side  see  Bruce,  I.e.  p.  6  sq. 
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events  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Antioch,  of  which  he  tells 
us  in  Gal.  ii.,  and  consequently  the  fact  that  in  it  the  fun- 
damental principles  which  are  emphasized  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  have  almost 
no  place,  cannot  be  urged  as  an  indication  of  their  later 
development,  for  his  conduct  both  at  Jerusalem  and  at 
Antioch  presupposes  those  principles.  It  is  therefore 
vain  to  attempt  to  discover  any  essential  development  in 
Paul's  general  conception  of  Christianity  after  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  the  earliest  of  his  extant  epistles.^  That 
development  lay  back  of  the  great  controversy,  back 
indeed  of  the  beginning  of  his  missionary  work  among 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  not  due  to  the  experience  gained  in 
that  work,  for  the  work  presupposes  the  development. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  in  it  that  may  not  have  belonged  to 
the  earliest  days  of  his  Christian  life,  to  a  time  before  he 
preached  the  Gospel  to  either  Jew  or  Gentile.  His  pre- 
Christian  experience  and  the  circumstances  of  his  conver- 
sion were  such  as  inevitably  to  lead  to  that  very  Gospel 
which  we  find  presented  years  later  in  his  great  epistles. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  the  Gospel  of  his 
earlier  Christian  years  could  have  been,  if  it  was  not 
that  Gospel.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  his  stop- 
ping short  of  the  controlling  conception  which  we  find 
him  holding  until  the  end.  It  was  doubtless  in  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  his  conversion,  during  the  time 
that  preceded  his  entrance  upon  his  career  as  an  apostle, 
that  he  worked  out  the  great  problems  wrapped  up  in  his 
conversion,  and  reached  convictions  which  he  held  sub- 
stantially unaltered  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.^ 
Those  convictions  were  the  fruit  not  of  instruction 
received  from  Christ's  apostles,  nor  of  a  knowledge  of  the 

1  lliis  is  still  more  evident  if  Galatiaus  is  the  earliest  of  Paul's  epistles,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be.    See  below,  p.  229. 

'^  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  no  development  took  place  in  connection 
with  any  of  Paul's  conceptions  during  the  period  represented  by  his  epistles. 
In  some  matters,  as,  for  instance,  (lod's  ultimate  purpose  for  the  Jews,  which 
he  discusses  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul's  views  may  have  developed  con- 
siderably after  the  writing  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  And  so  the  Christ- 
ology  which  appears  in  the  epistles  of  the  imprisonment  is  marked  by  some 
features  that  very  likely  formed  no  part  of  his  thought  when  he  wrote  his 
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teaching  of  Jesus  gained  by  Paul  before  or  after  he  became 
a  Christian,  but  of  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  within 
him,  and  of  his  own  spiritual  experience  resulting  there- 
from. His  conceptions,  consequently,  bore  a  very  different 
form  from  the  conceptions  to  which  Jesus  himself  gave 
utterance,  and  yet  they  were  in  the  main  in  harmony  with 
the  Master's  spirit  and  tendency.  Paul's  pre-Christian 
experience  had  been  just  such  as  to  prepare  him  for  that 
complete  renunciation  of  personal  merit  and  personal 
pride,  and  that  complete  dependence  upon  God,  which 
were  fundamental  with  Christ.  And  so  in  his  emphasis 
upon  the  Christian  life  as  the  divine  life  in  man,  and  upon 
the  Christian's  release  from  bondage  to  an  external  law 
because  of  the  divine  life  within  him  which  is  its  own  law, 
Paul  was  in  essential  sympathy  though  not  in  formal 
agreement  with  the  Master.  In  his  occasional  references 
to  the  divine  bestowal  of  knowledge  and  power,^  and  in 
his  promise  to  be  with  his  disciples  in  spirit,^  Christ  cer- 
tainly gave  some  warrant  to  the  developed  view  to  which 
Paul's  experience  led  him,  and  in  his  assertion  of  God's 
fatherhood,  and  in  his  emphasis  upon  love  as  the  substance 
of  the  law,  he  really  justified  Paul  in  his  denial  of  all 
legalism.^ 

Thus,  though  with  his  more  abstract  conception  of  God 
and  man,  and  with  his  sharp  contrast  between  flesh  and 
Spirit,  Paul  held  views  in  many  respects  different  from 
Christ's,  and  much  less  simple  and  popular  than  his,  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and  he 
must  be  recognized  as  the  disciple  who  most  fully  under- 
stood him,  and  most  truly  carried  on  his  work.  And  yet, 
not  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  but  to  the  teaching  of  Paul, 
does  the  church  owe  its  controlling  emphasis  upon  the 

earlier  letters.  And  yet  the  dovclopraent  both  here  and  in  other  lines  in- 
volved only  details,  and  did  not  affect  his  fundamental  positions.  The  contents 
of  the  several  epistles  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  and  such  devel- 
opment as  actually  did  take  place  in  Paul's  views  will  then  appear. 

1  See  Matt.  xi.  27,  xiii.  11,  xvi.  17,  xix.  2G;  Mark  xiii.  11,  etc. 

'  See  above,  p.  32  sq. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  directly  due  to  the  influence  of  Jesus* 
teaching  that  Paul  recognized  the  law  of  love  as  constituting  the  principle  of 
the  Christ iau  life. 
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Saviour's  death ;  and  not  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter, 
is  chiefly  due  its  recognition  of  him  as  a  Redeemer  from 
sin.  It  was  by  Paul,  indeed,  that  the  way  was  opened  for 
a  deeper  conception  of  the  significance  of  Christ's  work, 
and  for  a  loftier  conception  of  his  personality  than  had 
prevailed  among  his  immediate  disciples.  Even  though 
Paul  was  understood  by  very  few,  and  even  though  his 
Gospel  of  the  complete  liberty  of  the  Christian  man  found 
almost  no  acceptance,  his  emphasis  upon  the  significance 
of  Christ's  death,  and  upon  the  divineness  of  his  nature, 
had  wide  and  permanent  influence,  and  in  the  end  essen- 
tially modified  the  thinking  of  the  church  at  large.  Not 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  but  Jesus  Christ  the  divine  Saviour, 
was  thenceforth  increasingly,  as  time  passed,  the  object  of 
Christian  faith  and  worship. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THB  WORK  OF  PAUL 
1.  The  Roman  World  ^ 

Paul's  field  was  the  Roman  Empire.  If  we  would 
understand  his  career  and  rightly  estimate  the  results 
accomplished  by  him,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  with  the  political,  social,  and  reli- 
gious conditions  which  prevailed  within  that  empire  in  his 
day.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  century  the  dominion  of 
Rome  extended  from  Britain  to  the  African  desert,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  embracing  all  the 
countries  which  bordered  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  vast  territory  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Italy  and 
the  provinces.  In  Italy  lived  the  ruling  nation;  in  the 
provinces,  which  were  some  thirty-five  in  number  at  the 
time  in  question,^  the  subject  peoples.  One  of  the  most 
striking  facts  about  the  empire  is  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  a  vast  conglomerate.  Within  its  borders  were 
gathered  peoples  of  the  most  diverse  origin  and  history. 
This  diveraity  was  of  course  most  marked  in  the  provinces. 
In  Italy  the  Romanizing  process  had  been  going  on  for 

1  See  especially  Marqnardt :  Riimische  Staatsverwaltung ;  Mommsen :  Rii- 
mische  Gesehichtef  Bd.  V. :  Die  Provinzen  von  Caesar  bis  Diocletian  (Enjj. 
Trans.  The  Roman  Provinces^  in  two  volumes)  ;  Schiller:  Geschichte  der  Ro- 
mischen  Kaiserzeit^  Bd.  I.;  Arnold:  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Adminis- 
tration;   and  Friedlander:  Darstellungen  aus  der  SittengeschicJUe  Roms. 

2  At  the  time  of  Claudius'  death  (54  a.d.)  there  were  thirty-five  provinces: 
seven  in  Asia,  five  in  Africa  (Cyrene  and  the  Island  of  Crete  constituting  a 
single  province) ,  and  twenty  in  Europe,  besides  the  insular  provinces,  Cyprus, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Under  Nero  the  number  was  increaseti  to  thirty-six,  and 
under  later  emperors  the  number  became  still  larger,  being  increased  some- 
times by  addition,  but  chiefly  by  the  division  of  those  already  existing.  See 
the  lists  in  Marquardt's  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  I.  8.  489  sq. 
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centuries  and  was  practically  complete  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire.  But  in  the  provinces  there 
existed  the  greatest  and  most  manifold  variety.  In  her 
conquests  it  had  been  Rome's  policy  from  an  early  day  to 
recognize  and  so  far  as  possible  to  leave  undisturbed  the 
national  customs  of  the  people  whom  she  conquered.  She 
was  concerned  not  so  much  to  Romanize  as  to  control 
them,  and  she  was  content,  so  long  as  they  recognized  her 
authority,  paid  their  taxes,  and  remained  loyal  and  peace- 
able subjects,  to  allow  them  to  retain  much  that  they  held 
dear  in  manners,  in  laws,  and  in  religion.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  there 
existed  an  old  and  highly  developed  civilization,  as  in 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  the  immediate  changes  wrought 
by  Roman  conquest  were  in  the  main  only  external  and 
superficial.  The  traditional  habits  of  thought  and  life 
continued  much  the  same,  and  though  there  was  political 
unity,  there  were  many  marked  and  striking  diversities 
in  other  lines.  It  would  be  a  mistake  consequently  to 
think  of  the  work  of  Paul  and  other  Christian  mission- 
aries as  of  the  same  character  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  people,  their 
habits  of  life,  their  prejudices  and  passions,  their  religious 
beliefs  and  superstitions,  varied  greatly,  and  methods 
adapted  to  one  city  might  prove  far  from  successful  in 
another.  To  evangelize  the  Roman  world  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  evangelizing  a  single  province  or  a 
closely  related  group  of  provinces,  and  Paul  showed  on 
many  occasions  his  appreciation  of  the  fact. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  diversity,  so  far-reaching 
and  deep-seated  in  many  cases,  there  existed  at  the  same 
time  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  a  degree  of  homogeneity  which  is  very 
remarkable  under  the  circumstances.  In  republican  days 
the  provinces  were  little  more  than  dependencies  of  Rome. 
The  line  of  cleavage  between  Italy  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  veiy  marked.  In  Italy  lived  the  rulers ;  out- 
side of  Italy,  the  ruled ;  and  though  there  might  be 
Roman  citizens  here  and  there  in  the  provinces,  they  were 
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few  and  far  between,  and  the  provincials  in  general  were 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  with  undisguised 
contempt,  and  were  commonly  looked  upon  as  inferior 
even  to  the  freedmen  of  Rome.  The  provinces  had  value 
only  for  what  could  be  got  out  of  them,  and  if  they  were 
governed  with  leniency,  and  their  traditions  treated  with 
respect,  it  was  only  in  order  that  their  material  resources 
might  not  be  in  any  way  lessened  and  the  income  from 
them  curtailed.  But  with  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
a  new  era  in  provincial  administration  opened.  From 
mere  dependencies  the  provinces  rose  gradually  to  the 
dignity  of  integral  parts  of  the  empire.  The  emperors 
instinctively  looked  for  support  not  so  much  to  the  old 
aristocracy  of  Rome  as  to  the  people  of  the  empire  at 
large,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  wall  between  Italy 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  extension  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizenship  to  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  provincials,  were  a  natural  result.  Not  until  the  time 
of  Caracalla,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  did 
Roman  citizenship  become  the  possession  of  all  free  inhabi- 
tants of  the  empire ;  but  the  process  which  culminated 
then  was  already  under  way  in  the  period  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  The  old  line  of  demarcation  still  existed, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  contempt  of  Romans  for  provincials 
still  manifested  itself;  but  the  times,  nevertheless,  were 
changed,  and  the  provinces  were  passing  rapidly  out  of 
their  original  condition  of  subjection.  The  change  was 
evident  in  many  ways.  The  number  of  Roman  citizens 
in  the  provinces  was  multiplying  rapidly ;  provincials  of 
character  and  ability  were  acquiring  an  influence  at  Rome 
which  would  have  been  impossible  in  republican  days ; 
honors  and  emoluments  were  falling  to  them ;  and  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility  were  increasingly  recruited  from  them. 
Instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  rapacity  of  irresponsible 
governors,  who  regarded  them  as  their  legitimate  prey, 
and  whose  sole  object  was  to  plunder  them  and  line  their 
own  pockets,  they  now  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  carefully 
adjusted  system  of  provincial  administration,  which  was 
provided  with  checks  and  safeguards  calculated  to  mini- 
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mize  the  danger  of  misgovernment.  Though  maladminis- 
tration was  still  frequent  enough,  the  provinces  were  in 
the  main  remarkably  well  governed  under  the  emperors, 
and  their  condition  was  exceptionally  good.  Frequently, 
when  the  people  of  Rome  itself  were  suffering  from  the 
excesses  of  a  Caligula  or  a  Nero,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  were  enjoying  the  largest  measure  of  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

The  natural  result  of  the  imperial  policy  was  the  rapid 
growth  among  the  provincials  of  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
Rome.  The  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  empire  was 
becoming  ever  more  widely  recognized  and  more  highly 
valued,  and  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  meant  more  in  the 
eyes  of  most  than  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  proudest  and 
most  ancient  race.  The  old  racial  pride  and  prejudice 
were  rapidly  breaking  down,  and  in  their  place  was  grow- 
ing up  a  new  patriotism  which  had  the  Roman  state  as 
its  object  and  which  found  expression  in  devotion  to  its 
interests.  The  effect  of  all  this  was  a  cosmopolitanism  of 
spirit  which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
the  age.  Everywhere  men  felt  themselves  to  be  not  mere 
natives  of  this  or  that  land,  but  citizens  of  the  world.  The 
immense  local  differences  only  contributed  to  this  cosmo- 
politan spirit,  for  in  their  contact  with  other  peoples  of 
such  various  types  men  became  increasingly  conscious 
of  their  own  limitations  and  increasingly  alive  to  that 
which  they  might  gain  from  others.  It  was  Rome's  con- 
stant effort  to  foster  this  new  sense  of  unity  and  this  new 
spirit  of  cosmopolitanism.  By  her  magnificent  system  of 
roads  she  bound  all  parts  of  the  empire  together,  and 
made  it  possible  not  only  to  reach  quickly  every  quarter  of 
her  vast  dominions  with  her  troops,  but  also  to  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  provinces  and  to  carry  on  a  most  active 
commerce  with  them.  By  removing  burdensome  restric- 
tions, she  made  trade  easy,  and  opened  up  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  world.  By  sending  out  colonies, 
she  established  centres  of  Roman  influence  in  various 
quarters.  And  finally,  by  organizing  the  new  imperial 
worship,  and  providing  for  its  regular  practice,  especially 
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in  the  provinces,  she  supplied  a  bond  of  union  of  peculiar 
strength.  The  provincials  were  left  free  and  even  encour- 
aged to  worship  their  own  gods,  and  in  some  cases  the 
emperors  provided  for  the  public  support  of  the  local  reli- 
gions. But  the  new  imperial  cult  wfis  everywhere  insisted 
upon.  The  worship  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  was  made 
an  official  function,  and  upon  the  civil  authorities  was  laid 
the  responsibility  for  its  proper  observance.  The  provin- 
cials themselves  were  foremost  in  their  recognition  of  the 
deified  emperors,  and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  exhibit- 
ing their  loyalty  by  devotion  to  the  new  state  religion. 
The  prevailing  culture  of  the  world  was  Hellenic. 
From  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests,  Greek  influence 
had  been  transforming  the  civilization  of  Egypt  and  of 
Western  Asia,  and  when  the  already  Hellenized  East 
became  a  part  of  Rome's  dominions,  the  same  influences 
speedily  made  themselves  felt  in  the  West.  The  Greeks 
lacked  the  genius  for  government  which  was  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  Romans,  but  they  possessed  a  power 
of  impressing  themselves  —  their  culture,  their  ideas,  their 
beliefs  —  upon  other  peoples  to  a  degree  shared  by  no 
other  race.  They  were  a  restless,  active,  enterprising 
people,  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  opening  of  intercourse 
between  East  and  West  before  they  found  their  way  into 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  world.  In  intellectual  and  artistic 
lines  they  had  no  peers,  and  they  soon  made  their  services 
indispensable  to  the  higher  classes ;  while  their  commer- 
cial instinct  and  ability  made  them  successful  rivals  of  the 
Jews  in  all  branches  of  trade.  Through  them  the  Greek 
language  and  Hellenic  culture  were  acclimated  in  the 
Occident  as  well  as  in  the  Orient,  and  though  Roman 
civilization  was  always  dominant  west  of  the  Adriatic,  it 
was  permeated  in  no  small  degree  by  the  spirit  of  Greece. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  local  differences,  diverse  interests,  and 
racial  peculiarities,  a  man  brought  up  in  circles  where  the 
influence  of  Greek  culture  was  felt  could  not  fail  to  find 
himself  at  home  in  every  great  city  of  the  empire,  and  to 
meet  everywhere  men  of  like  sympathies  and  interests 
with  himself. 
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Ethically  the  Roman  Empire  was  not  in  a  wholesome 
condition.  The  decaying  civilization  of  the  Orient  was 
corrupt  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  opening  of  the  East 
to  the  influence  of  Greece  through  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander had  meant  the  opening  of  Greece  to  the  debasing 
effects  of  Oriental  sensuality.  When  republican  Rome 
extended  her  dominions  eastward,  there  flowed  into  Italy 
not  simply  the  wealth  and  the  culture  of  the  conquered 
peoples,  but  also  their  vices,  and  the  ethical  tone  of  the 
entire  republic  rapidly  deteriorated.  In  those  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  the  Western  world,  lying  away  from 
the  great  centres  and  off  the  great  lines  of  travel,  fru- 
gality, simplicity,  and  austerity  were  still  dominant  even 
well  on  into  imperial  times,  but  everywhere  else  luxury, 
debauchery,  and  sensuality  ran  riot.  The  wide  prevalence 
of  slavery,  the  wealth,  luxury,  and  pride  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  lack  of  a  strong,  respectable,  and  self-respecting  middle 
class  did  much  to  lower  the  general  ethical  tone  of  the 
world  at  large ;  and  the  growing  tendency  toward  urban 
life  and  the  increasing  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts 
contributed  to  the  same  result. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  vice  which  had  penetrated  society 
and  was  fast  sapping  its  energy  and  vitality,  the  fact  must  be 
recognized  that  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing  a 
widespread  ethical  reformation  was  in  progress.  Thinking 
men  had  become  sensible  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  and 
had  begun  to  labor  for  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Philoso- 
phy and  religion  were  taking  on  a  predominantly  ethical 
character,  and  noble  men  were  preaching  virtue,  and  were 
making  their  influence  felt  in  all  grades  of  society.  There 
can  ])e  no  doubt  that  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  there  were  abroad  in  the  world  a  deeper  consciousness 
of  moral  evil,  and  a  more  earnest  desire  to  escape  from  its 
control,  than  there  had  ever  been.  And  so  men  were  be- 
ginning to  seek  in  religion  not  a  mere  means  of  warding 
off  calamities  and  securing  success  in  this  or  that  occupa- 
tion, but  a  way  of  escaping  from  moral  evil,  and  of  attain- 
ing to  a  higher  and  purer  and  holier  state.  Though  in 
the  changes  that  had  been  going  on  for  so  many  genera- 
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tions,  the  ancient  faitbs  had  lost  much  of  their  vitality, 
and  the  upper  classes  especially  were  affected  by  a  wide- 
spread scepticism  and  indifference  in  religious  matters, 
the  age  was  nevertheless  a  religious  age,  and  many  were 
striving  to  discover  in  their  ancestral  cults  that  which 
could  satisfy  their  newly  awakened  needs,  while  many 
more  were  seeking  in  the  cults  of  other  peoples  that 
which  they  could  not  find  in  their  own.  It  was  in  fact 
an  age  of  religious  individualism  and  eclecticism.  And 
while  the  new  imperial  worahip  was  serving  the  purposes 
of  a  state  religion,  the  most  various  faiths  were  finding 
adherents  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Among  the  faiths  which  profited  by  the  awakening  re- 
ligious interest  of  the  age  was  Judaism.^  Long  before  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  Era  the  Jews  were  scattered  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  known  world.  In  Syria,  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  far  East  they  were  especially 
numerous,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  empire  they  had 
already  found  their  way  to  the  West  and  were  numbered 
by  the  thousands  in  Rome  itself.  Wherever  they  went, 
they  worehipped  and  served  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and 
gathered  regularly  for  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath. 
When  their  numbers  were  suflBcient,  they  built  a  syna- 
gogue, and  there  were  few  large  cities  in  the  empire 
which  did  not  contain  sevei-al  such  structures.  However 
widely  they  might  be  scattered,  they  retained  always  the 
warmest  affection  for  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
were  loyal  and  devout  membera  of  the  household  of  Israel, 
which  had  its  centre  there.  To  the  temple  they  sent  regu- 
larly the  appointed  tribute  money,  and  thither  they  went 
in  large  numbers  to  attend  the  great  annual  feasts.  And 
yet,  devoted  as  they  were  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
and  conscious  as  they  were  that  they  belonged  to  an  elect 
I)eople  and  possessed  a  faith  infinitely  superior  to  all  other 
faitlis,  they  still  felt  in  no  small  degree  the  inlluence  of 
the  world  in  which  they  lived,  and  their  beliefs  and  their 

1  On  the  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion,  see  e8i>eci«'illy  Hansrath:  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Zeitgeschichtey  2te  Auflage,  Hd.  II.  S.  lil  s(i. ;  Schiirer:  Geschichte 
iesjudischen  Volkes,  Bd.  II.  S.  49.'t  sq.  (Enpr.  Trans.,  Div.  II.  Vol.  II.  p. 219  sq.), 
and  Morrison :  The  Jews  under  Roman  KaUy  p.  375  sq. 
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practices  differed  more  and  more  as  time  passed  from 
the  beliefs  aud  practices  of  their  Palestinian  brethren. 
There  were  undoubtedly  multitudes  of  them  who  endeav- 
ored to  observe  in  all  their  stiictness  all  the  ritual  ordi- 
nances of  the  law,  and  to  hold  themselves  rigidly  aloof 
from  their  Gentile  neighbors ;  but  there  was  a  widespread 
tendency  to  soften  somewhat  the  rigor  of  ceremonial  re- 
quirements in  order  to  permit  a  larger  measure  of  inter- 
course with  those  among  whom  they  lived.  The  desire 
also  made  its  appearance  at  an  early  day  to  influence  the 
heathen  world,  and  to  propagate  the  true  faith  among  the 
Gentiles.  But  as  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  when  one's  pur- 
pose is  propagandism,  emphasis  was  laid  increasingly  upon 
the  more  universal  and  essential  elements  of  Judaism,  and 
the  ceremonial  and  ritual  features  were  proportionately  mini- 
mized. The  Jews  in  question  did  not  commonly  cease  ob- 
serving the  ceremonial  law  themselves,  but  many  of  them 
taught  that  the  essence  of  Judaism  was  belief  in  the  one  true 
God,  and  a  life  of  purity,  honesty,  and  uprightness  in  the 
confidence  that  God  will  reward  the  good  and  punish  the 
wicked  in  a  future  life.  Emphasizing  such  truths  as  these, 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  appeal  strongly  to  earnest  and 
conscientious  souls,  and  in  spite  of  the  dislike  with  which 
they  were  so  commonly  regarded  and  the  contempt  which 
their  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies  often  inspired,  they 
seemed  to  many  to  offer  just  that  which  was  most  needed 
by  the  world. 

Their  propagandism  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  no  means  were  left  untried. 
Not  simply  did  they  endeavor  to  influence  their  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances  one  by  one;  the  scholars  and 
writers  among  them  made  use  of  all  varieties  of  literary 
composition  for  the  advancement  of  tlic  work.^  Tlie  great 
philosophers,  poets,  and  tragedians  of  earlier  days  were  made 
to  declare  their  faith  in  the  (lod  of  the  Jews  and  their 
approval  of  the  principles  of  Judaism;  and  books  were 
written    bearing   the   names    of   noted   Greek    and    Latin 

^  Upon  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  literature,  sec  Scbiirer,  I.e.  U.  S.  694  sq.  (Eng. 
Trans.,  Div.  U.  Vol.  III.  p.  166  sq.). 
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anthoTS  long  dead.  Among  these  pseudonymous  produc- 
tions the  most  i-emarkable  and  influential  was  a  collection 
of  so-called  Sibylline  Oracles.  The  oracles  of  the  Sibyl, 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been  an  inspired  priestess  of 
Apollo,  were  highly  esteemed  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
her  alleged  prophetic  powers  were  turned  to  good  service 
by  various  Jewish  writers,  who  made  her  a  preacher  of 
the  true  faith,  and  a  prophet  of  the  blessedness  that  was 
one  day  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  that  honored  and  served  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  misery  that  was  to  overtake 
the  worshippers  of  idols.  These  Oracles,  which  were  not 
the  work  of  one  man  nor  of  one  period,  must  have  ex- 
erted a  tremendous  influence  upon  all  that  accepted  them 
as  genuine,  as  multitudes  doubtless  did. 

But  Judaism  appealed  not  simply  to  the  people  at  large, 
it  addressed  itself  also  to  the  philosophers  of  the  age 
and  endeavored  to  show  its  own  superiority  to  all  the 
systems  of  antiquity.  It  was  the  claim  of  many  Jewish 
scholars,  among  whom  Philo  of  Alexandria  was  the  most 
noted  of  all,  that  Judaism  was  the  supreme  philosophy 
and  the  Jewish  Scriptures  the  original  storehouse  of  all 
the  truth  known  to  the  sages  of  the  world.  By  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Old  Testament  of  the  allegorical  method 
of  interpretation  which  was  familiar  to  the  writers  of 
the  day,  there  were  drawn  from  it  the  great  truths  taught 
by  Socrates  and  Plato  and  others  like  them,  and  the  claim 
was  set  up  that  from  Moses  and  the  prophets  they  had 
learned  all  the  truth  they  knew.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  by  such  efforts  to  vindicate  the  philosophic  character 
of  Judaism,  that  the  Jewish  propagandists  influenced  the 
world.  Their  pure  and  lofty  monotheism,  their  ethical 
ideals,  and  their  emphasis  upon  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments  beyond  the  grave,  reinforced  by  their 
assertion  of  a  divine  revelation  guaranteeing  all  their 
teaching,  appealed  most  widely  and  most  powerfully  to 
the  better  spirits  among  those  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  writings 
of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets  exerted  a  far  larger  influence 
than  the  philosophical  productions  of  Philo  and  his  school. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Jews  ever  secured  a 
very  large  number  of  proselytes  in  the  full  sense,  that  is, 
of  those  who  accepted  circumcision  and  assumed  the  obli- 
gation to  observe  the  law  in  all  its  parts,  for  the  rite  of 
circumcision  was  exceedingly  repugnant  to  the  world  in 
general.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  attached  to  themselves 
a  large  multitude  of  devout  worshippers,  who  attended  the 
sei*vices  of  the  synagogue  and  served  and  honored  their 
God  as  the  only  true  God.^  Many  such  adherents  seem 
to  have  observed  the  Sabbath  and  some  of  the  Jewish 
laws  respecting  food ;  ^  while  others  contented  themselves 
with  conforming  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Decalogue, 
or  with  the  general  practice  of  justice,  holiness,  and  mercy. 

It  was  among  these  Gentile  adherents  of  Judaism  that 
Christianity  had  its  most  rapid  spread.  They  were  pre- 
pared for  it  by  their  belief  in  the  God  who  was  worshipped 
both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and  by  their  acquaintance 
with  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  heard  read  in  the 
synagogue  week  after  week.  Moreover,  they  had  no 
native  attachment  to  Judaism  and  no  ancestral  traditions 
which  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  break  loose  from  the 
synagogue ;  and  when  Christianity  came  with  its  assertion 
that  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Divine  Scriptures 
were  already  fulfilled,  and  that  the  promised  consumma- 
tion was  already  at  liand,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  welcomed  it  warmly,  and  found  in  it,  especially  when 
preached  by  those  who  recognized  the  full  and  equal  rights 
of  a  Gentile  Christianity,  that  which  satisfied  them  even 
Ixjtter  than  Judaism,  whose  blessings  they  could  enjoy 
only  in  part  so  long  as  they  hesitated  to  receive  circum- 
cision and  to  become  fully  incorporated  into  the  family  of 
Israel.  How  much  the  existence  of  such  circles  of  God- 
fearing men  and  women  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire must  have  meant  to  Paul,  we  can  easily  imagine,  and 
we  shall  see  that  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  opportunity 
offered  by  them. 

1  These  (icntile  worshippers  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  were  commonly  spoken 
of  as  '•  Devout  and  God-feariug  men."  Cf .,  e.g.^  Acts  x.  2,  and  Josephus:  Ant. 
xiv.  7,  2;  B,J.\\.  18,  2. 

2 Cf.,  e.ff.f  Josephus:  Contra  Apioneiti^  II.  39. 
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2.  The  First  Three  Years  of  Paul's  Christian  Life 

The  career  of  Paul  during  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding his  conversion  is  involved  in  obscurity.  We 
learn  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,^  that  he  went 
first  of  all  to  Arabia  and  returned  again  after  a  time  to 
Damascus.  For  what  purpose  he  visited  Arabia,  by  which 
is  meant,  probably,  the  desert  country  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  Damascus,  and  how  long  he  remained  there,  we  are 
not  informed.  The  account  in  Acts,  which  betrays  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  visit,  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  of 
brief  duration  and  of  little  or  no  public  significance,  and 
Paul's  own  reference  to  it  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  such 
a  supposition.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  went 
to  Arabia  to  do  missionary  work,  for  it  was  the  last  place 
which  he  would  have  chosen  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  he  went  thither  in  order  to  re- 
flect in  solitude  upon  the  great  change  that  had  come  upon 
him,  and  to  determine  its  bearing  upon  his  subsequent 
career.  The  issues  involved  were  too  momentous  to  be 
treated  lightly,  and  Paul  was  the  last  man  to  reverse  his 
entire  course  of  conduct  without  considering  carefully  all 
that  such  a  reversal  meant,  and  without  making  very  clear 
to  himself  the  new  principles  by  which  he  was  thenceforth  to 
live  and  labor.  He  could  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  a  thoroughgoing  undei'standing  of  the  Gospel  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him,  and  of  its  bearing  upon  his  own 
life.  But  such  an  understanding  could  hardly  have  been 
attained  without  careful  meditation,  and  it  is  quite  un- 
likely therefore  that  he  plunged  into  active  evangelistic 
work  immediately  after  his  conversion.  It  may  fairly  be 
assumed,  then,  that  it  was  in  Arabia  that  Paul  thought  out 
his  Gospel,  and  that  in  his  Epistle  to  the  (lalatians  he 
mentions  his  visit  thither,  just  because  it  was  there,  in 
communion  with  himself  and  with  his  God,  and  not  at  the 
feet  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  that  he  learned  his  mes- 
sage and  received  his  equipment  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

1  Gal.  i.  17, 18. 
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Returning  from  Arabia  to  Damascus,  he  doubtless  began 
at  once  to  preach  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  as  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Acts.^  That  he  should  have  begun  his  work 
among  his  own  countrymen  was  entirely  natural,  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
Luke's  account.  That  he  labored  for  the  conversion  of 
Jews  as  well  as  of  Gentiles  is  proved  by  his  own  words  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  20,  and  Rom.  xi.  14,  and  the  second  passage 
indicates  that  he  was  even  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
conversion  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  princi- 
ples of  his  Gospel,  to  be  sure,  were  such  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  think  of  the  Jewish  law  as  having  any 
binding  authority  over  a  Christian  disciple  whether  Jew 
or  Gentile ;  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  regard  the 
"  middle  wall  of  partition "  which  separated  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles  as  broken  down,  and  should  recognize 
the  right  of  the  latter  to  become  Christian  disciples  with- 
out first  becoming  Jews.  Indeed,  all  this  must  have 
become  clear  to  him  even  before  he  returned  to  Damascus ; 
for  it  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  Gospel  as  he  under- 
stood it,  and  he  could  not  have  remained  even  temporarily 
blind  to  it.  But  such  an  unqualified  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  a  Gentile  Christianity  might  exist,  and  yet  Paul 
not  feel  himself  bound  to  turn  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  to  labor  exclusively  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
latter.  With  his  ardent  patriotism  and  with  his  profound 
love  for  his  own  countrymen,  to  which  he  bears  eloquent 
testimony  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  would  have  been 
unnatui-al  for  him  to  do  so.  We  should  expect  rather  to 
find  him  laboring  first  and  foremost  for  the  conversion  of 
Jews,  and  only  secondarily  for  the  conversion  of  foreign 
peoples.  The  fact  that  he  became  finally  the  apostle  to  the 
(xentiles  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  that  his  great  life  work 
was  done  among  them,  and  not  among  his  own  country- 
men, while  made  possible  by  his  belief  that  the  disciples 
of  Christ  were  free  from  all  obligation  to  observe  the 
Jewish  law,  was  not  directly  due  to  that  belief,  but  was 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  will  be 

1  Acts  ix.  19  sq. 
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referred  to  later.  We  may  safely  assume,  then,  that  upon 
his  return  from  Arabia  to  Damascus  Paul  began  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  among  those  whom  he  knew  and 
loved  best,  among  his  fellow-members  of  the  household  of 
Israel.  That  he  should  feel  himself  called  to  preach  was 
inevitable.  A  man  of  his  character  and  talents  could  not 
remain  silent  after  the  great  change  which  he  had  experi- 
enced. His  first  impulse  must  be  to  tell  others  of  the 
Messiah  who  had  been  revealed  to  him,  and  as  he  had 
believed  himself  divinely  commissioned  to  exterminate  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  he  must  now  believe  himself  divinely 
commissioned  to  propagate  the  faith  which  he  had  been 
destroying.  Ceasing  to  be  a  persecutor,  he  could  not  be 
satisfied  to  be  a  mere  adherent ;  he  must  become  a  cham- 
pion of  the  new  sect. 

His  earliest  Christian  preaching,  according  to  the  Book 
of  Acts,  agreed  substantially  with  the  preaching  of  the 
primitive  disciples  of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  he  proclaimed 
and  endeavored  to  prove,  as  they  had  done,  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus.  It  was  with  this  truth  that  we  should  ex- 
pect him  to  begin.  "  Is  Jesus  indeed  the  Messiah  ?  "  was  the 
burning  question,  and  none  of  the  disciples,  least  of  all  Paul, 
could  refrain  from  stating  and  restating  his  reasons  for  an- 
swering that  fundamental  question  in  the  affirmative.  But 
we  may  well  believe  that  as  he  had  found  in  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  his  chief  ground  of  offence  against  those  who  pro- 
claimed him  as  the  Messiah,  he  would  lay  especial  stress 
upon  that  crucifixion  when  he  began  himself  to  preach  the 
faith  that  he  had  once  so  bitterly  denounced ;  and  that  he 
would  not  simply  content  himself  with  showing  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  in  spite  of  his  death,  but  would  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  death  of  Jesus  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  his  Messianic  work.  We  shall  be  safe  in  assuming, 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  direct  information  upon  the 
subject,  that  he  preached  to  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  Christian  career,  the  Gospel  which 
he  preached  later  at  Corinth,  and  which  he  sums  up  con- 
cisely in  the  early  verses  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "Now  I  make  known 
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unto  you,  brethren,  the  gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you, 
which  also  ye  received,  wherein  also  ye  stand ;  for  I  de- 
livered unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  also  I  received,  how 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures ; 
and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  hath  been  raised  on 
the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures." 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Paul's  evangelistic  work 
in  Damascus  was  crowned  with  marked  success,  but  the 
fact  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city  in  order  to 
escape  arrest,  as  related  in  Acts  ix.  23  sq.,  and  2  Cor.  xi. 
82  sq.,^  indicates  that  he  had  become  sufficiently  prominent 
as  a  Christian  preacher  to  attract  public  notice  and  to  draw 
upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the  city  authorities,^  who 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Acts  ix.  23,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  refer  to  the  same 
event,  and  that  the  incident  took  place  at  the  time  indicated  in  Gal.  i.  18.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  account  of  the  incident  in  Acts  is  based  solely  npon 
the  passage  in  2  Ck>r.y  and  that  consequently  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
assuming  that  the  event  occurred  at  the  time  indicated  in  Acts  rather  than  at 
some  other  time.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  occurrences 
recorded  in  2  Cor.  xi.  find  no  meution  in  the  Acts,  there  is  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  particular  incident  was  taken  from  that  chapter.  The  account 
in  Acts,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  supplementing  the  reference  in 
2  Corinthians,  by  supplying  the  time  at  which  the  occurrence  mentioned  took 
place.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  other  time  so  well  fits  the  circumstances. 

2  In  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  Paul  says  that  the  ethnarch  under  Aretas  the  king  guarded 
Damascus  to  prevent  his  escape.  This  statement,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  while  many  coins  of  Damascus  with  the  imperial  superscription 
are  in  existence,  no  such  coins  have  been  found  dating  from  the  years  33-t>2, 
has  led  some  scholars  to  the  conolusion  that  Damascus  belonged  during  the 
reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  to  the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  over  which 
Aretas  IV.  ruled  until  40  a.d.,  the  assumption  being  that  Caligula,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  37,  gave  the  city  to  Aretas.  See  iSchiirer:  Geschichte  des 
jildischen  Volkes,  I.  617  sq. ;  11.86;  (Eng.  Trans.,  Div.  I.  Vol.II.  p.  ;i5(5sq.,  and 
Div.  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  98).  But  such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  warranted  by  the 
evidence ;  and  if  my  chronology  of  Paul's  life  is  correct,  the  flight  from  Damas- 
cus falls  within  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (about  'Xj  a.d.),  when  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  status  of  Damascus.  Mommscn 
(Romische  Geschichte,  3tc  Auflage,  Hd.  V.  S.  476)  remarks  that  the  coins  bear- 
ing the  head  of  the  emi)eror.  while  they  show  that  Damascus  was  dependent 
upon  the  Roman  Empire,  do  not  sliow  that  it  was  independent  of  the  Arabian 
king.  Aretas  therefore  may  havo  been  in  control  of  Damascus,  as  Hennl  was 
in  control  of  Jerusalem,  whih;  at  tlu;  same  time  the  city  was  subject  to  Rome. 
There  is,  con.sequently,  no  ground  in  Paul's  statement,  thJit  the  ethnarch  under 
Aretas  guarded  the  city,  for  the  assumption  that  Damascus  was  at  the  time 
not  under  Roman  dominion,  as  it  certainly  was  in  earlier  and  later  years.  No 
argument  therefore  can  be  drawn  from  the  incident  as  to  the  date  of  Paul's 
conversion.    The  incident  may  have  occurred  as  well  in  the  year  35  as  in  38. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul's  statement  in  Gal.  i.  17,  that  he  went  from 
Damascus  to  Arabia,  cauuot  be  employed  to  prove,  as  it  is  by  O.  Holtzmann 
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perhaps  saw  that  his  preaching  was  creating  a  disturbance 
among  the  Jewish  population  of  the  city  which  might 
result  in  riot  and  bloodshed.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  ^  Paul  puts  his  departure  from  Damascus  three  years 
after  his  conversion,^  but  he  sajrs  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  left  tiie  city.  He  informs  the 
Galatians,  however,  that  upon  leaving  Damascus  he  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  Cephas  and  tarried  with  him 
fifteen  days,  but  that  he  saw  no  other  apostle  except 
James  the  Lord's  brother.  It  is  evident  from  the  passage 
in  Galatians  that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  was 
not  to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  but  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Peter.^  That  he  should  desire  to  know  pei-sonally 
the  leading  man  among  the  disciples  was  certainly  most 
natural,  and  it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  when  a  con- 
venient opportunity  offered  itself,  he  took  advantage  of  it. 

{NetUestamentliche  Zeitgeschichtet  S.  97  sq.),  that  Damascus  was  at  that  time 
not  subject  to  the  Arabian  king;  for  the  city  might  be  subject  to  him  or  under 
his  protection  and  yet  not  be  an  integral  part  of  Arabia  (see  Mommsen,  ibid.). 
The  ethnarch  to  whom  Paul  refers  would  seem,  then,  to  have  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  Aretas'  authority  in  the  city  and  as  such  at  the  head  of  the 
municipal  government  or  at  any  rato  in  possession  of  police  jurisdiction. 
Had  he  not  held  such  a  position,  he  would  have  had  neither  cause  nor  right  to 
guard  the  city  as  he  did.  Holtzmann's  assertion  that  the  term  **  ethnarch  "  can- 
not be  understood  in  so  broad  a  sense,  but  must  denote  simply  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  colony  in  the  city  (I.e.  S.  97),  is  hardly  justified.  Archelaus,  for  in- 
stance, was  given  the  title  Etlmarch  by  Augustus  (see  Josephus:  B.  J.  II.  G3; 
and  compare  the  note  of  Heinrici :  Das  Zweite  Sendschreiben  an  die  Korin- 
thU>r,  S.  481). 

1  Gal.  i.  18. 

2  It  is  possible,  as  Weizsiicker  maintains  {I.e.  S.  81),  that  Paul  reckoned  the 
"three  years"  not  from  his  conversion,  but  from  the  time  when  he  returned 
to  Damascus  from  Arabia.  But  if  that  be  the  case,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  sojourn  in  Arabia  was  of  no  groat  duration ;  for  otherwise,  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  argument,  which  was  to  show  that  he  waited  a  long  time  before 
seeing  the  older  apostles,  he  would  have  specified  the  length  of  his  stay  there. 
From  whichever  point  therefore  the  *'  three  years  "  be  reckoned,  the  result  is 
pratrtically  the  same. 

*  UrTop-Zjaai  Kri<f>dv.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  the  light  of  Gal.  i.  19,  22,  to 
suppose  that  Paul  did  such  public  evangelistic  work  in  Jerusalem  as  ho  is 
represented  as  doing  in  Acts  ix.  28  sq.  He  was  demonstrating  in  the  Galatian 
passage  his  independence  of  man  and  his  sole  dependence  upon  God  for  the 
Gospel  which  he  preached ;  and  it  would  have  been  decidedly  disingenuous 
for  him  to  speak  as  he  did  concerning  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  if  he  had  mingled 
freely  with  the  disciples  of  the  Mother  Church.  Moreover,  his  statement  in 
verse  22,  that  he  was  still  unknown  to  the  churches  of  Judca,  must  include  the 
chnrchof  Jerusalem,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  no  bearing  upon  the  matter 
in  handy  and  could  only  mislead  his  readers. 
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The  fact  that  he  waited  as  long  as  he  did  before  visiting 
Jerusalem  shows  that  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  in  any 
way  dependent  upon  Peter  or  the  other  apostles  for  author- 
ity to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  sought  Peter  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
sanction  of  the  work  that  he  was  doing ;  for  there  is  no 
hint  that  the  need  of  such  sanction  was  felt  by  any  one 
at  this  early  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Paul 
waited  three  years  before  going  up  to  Jerusalem  does  not 
prove  that  he  purposely  avoided  the  Christians  of  Jerusa- 
lem, with  the  design  of  asserting  his  independence  of  them; 
for  had  he  had  such  a  design,  he  would  have  remained 
away  still  longer.  The  controversy,  which  subsequently 
led  him  to  emphasize  his  independence,  as  he  does  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  belonged  to  a  much  later 
period,  and  he  could  hardly  have  foreseen  it  at  so  early  a 
date.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
his  evangelistic  work  in  Damascus  to  think  of  inteiTupting 
it  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Peter  or  anybody  else,  and 
that  he  conceived  the  very  natui-al  idea  of  making  Peter's 
acquaintance  only  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
city  and  was  thus  at  least  temporarily  prevented  from  con- 
tinuing the  work  to  which  he  had  been  devoting  himself 
with  such  enthusiasm.  That  he  saw  none  of  the  apostles 
except  Peter  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and 
apparently  very  few  of  the  disciples,  and  that  his  visit  wtus 
of  such  short  duration  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  still  undergoing  perse- 
cution and  that  most  of  the  Christians  were  absent  or  in 
hiding ;  or  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  desire  of  conceal- 
ing from  the  authorities  the  presence  in  the  city  of  a  man 
who  had  fled  as  a  fugitive  from  Damascus. 

The  bearing  of  this  visit  upon  Paul's  subsequent  career 
and  upon  his  relations  to  the  Mother  Church  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  can  have  been 
simply  a  listener  during  those  fifteen  days  of  convei'se 
with  Peter.  He  must  have  learned  much  from  Peter,  it 
is  true,  about  the  Christ  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  the 
flesh,  and  about  the  views  of  Christianity  that  prevailed 
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among  the  original  disciples;  but  he  must  also  have  im- 
parted much  to  him  out  of  his  own  experience,  an  expe- 
rience which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  surpassing  interest  to 
all  that  knew  of  his  former  hostility  and  of  his  sudden 
conversion.  But  he  could  hardly  have  related  that  expe- 
rience to  Peter  without  presenting  at  least  the  main  out- 
lines of  his  Christian  belief,  to  which  that  experience 
had  given  rise.  And  yet  in  the  light  of  Paul's  explicit 
statement,^  that  at  a  subsequent  visit  he  laid  before  the 
leaders  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  the  Gospel  which  he 
preached  among  the  Gentiles,  and  secured  their  recogni- 
tion of  his  divine  commission,  and  in  view  of  his  silence 
touching  the  subject  of  his  conference  on  this  earlier  occa- 
sion, it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  at  this  time  Peter 
either  approved  or  disapproved  that  Gospel.  Had  he  ap- 
proved it,  Paul  would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  inform 
ins  Galatian  readers  of  the  fact ;  while  had  he  declared  his 
disapproval,  the  churches  of  Judea  could  hardly  have  glori- 
fied God  for  the  work  that  Paul  was  doing,  and  he  could 
not  have  been  left  so  long  unmolested  in  the  labors  which 
he  was  carrying  on  among  the  Gentiles.  It  is,  in  fact, 
altogether  unlikely  that  Paul  appeared  in  Jerusalem,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  firat  visit,  in  the  r81e  of  an  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  or  of  a  champion  of  Gentile  Christianity.  It 
is  much  more  probable  that  the  "Gospel  of  the  uncir- 
cumcision  "  did  not  come  up  for  discussion,  or  if  it  did, 
that  it  was  not  treated  either  by  Peter  or  by  Paul  as  a 
matter  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance.  And  yet 
it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  Peter's  interview  with 
Paul,  which  must  in  any  case  have  suggested  broader  and 
more  spiritual  views  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  than  had 
prevailed  in  the  Mother  Church,  prepared  the  mind  of  the 
former  at  least  in  some  measure  for  the  Cornelius  incident. 
It  may  be  that  he  found  it  easier  to  pursue  the  course  he 
did  on  that  occasion  because  of  the  suggestions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Paul,  and  that  later,  when  Paul  had  begun  his 
great  missionary  career  among  the  Gentiles,  the  knowledge 
which  Peter  had  already  gained  of  the  fundamental  prin- 

1  Gal.  il.  1  sq. 
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ciples  of  Paul's  Christianity  prepared  him  to  sympathize 
heartily  with  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  and  to  approve  his 
work  unreservedly.  It  is  certainly  not  without  signiiicanee 
that  it  was  Peter  of  whom  Paul  saw  most  during  that  fort- 
night in  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  was  Peter  who  of  all  the 
disciples  of  Jerusalem  known  to  us  showed  himself  most 
in  sympathy  with  Christian  work  among  the  Gentiles- 

3.  Paul  in  Syria  and  Cilicia 

After  a  stay  of  fifteen  days  in  Jerusalem,  Paul  left  the 
city  and  went  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,^  two 
contiguous  Roman  provinces  whose  capitals  were  respec- 
tively Antioch  and  Tarsus,  Paul's  native  place.  The  inter- 
val of  eleven  yeai-s^  which  elapsed  between  this  time  and 
his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  Gal.  ii.  1  sq.,  Paul 
passes  over  without  a  word.  "He  was  concerned  not  to  give 
his  readers  a  record  of  his  life  and  works,  but  only  to  show 
them  tliat  he  hfid  received  his  Gospel  from  God  and  not  from 
man,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  enough  for  him  to  enumer- 
ate his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  during  which  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  something  from  the  older  apostles, 
or  from  the  Mother  Church.  Our  knowledge  of  this  inter- 
val is  very  meagre.  That  the  time  was  spent  in  active 
Christian  work  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  of  much  of 
the  work  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  In  Acts  xi.  22  sq., 
it  is  recorded  that  when  Barnabas  came  down  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch  and  found  Gentile  Christianity  already 
existing  there,  he  went  to  Tarsus  and  brought  Paul  thence 
to  Antioeli,  and  that  tlie  two  men  labored  together  in  the 
latter  city  for  a  whole  year.  There  is  nothing  intrinsically 
improbable  in  this  narrative.  As  was  remarked  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  the  indications  are  that  Gentile  Christianity 

1  Gal.  i.  21. 

2  It  is  p<)ssil)le  to  date  the  "  fourteen  years  "  of  Gal.  ii.  1,  either  from  Paul's 
conversion  or  from  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  three  years  later.  The  latter 
alternative  is  a<lopte<l  hy  the  jjroat  majority  of  scholars,  and  they  therefore 
put  Paul's  second  visit  to  Jerus:iloin  seventeen  years  after  his  conversion. 
But  the  date  which  I  assume  for  Paul's  death  (see  p.  419,  below)  leads  me  to 
reckon  the  fourteen  years  from  the  earlier  date  and  thus  to  separate  his  Jeru- 
salem visits  hy  only  eleven  years.  Ramsay  does  the  same,  hut  on  other 
grounds  (see  his  St.  Paul,  the  TraveH^r  and  the  Roman  Citizen j  pp.  55,  l^'2). 
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in  Antioch  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  Paul,  and  as  we  know 
from  Gal.  ii.  that  he  and  Barnabas  were  at  home  there  some 
years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  may  have  been  brought  thither 
by  Barnabas  under  the  circumstances  related  in  Acts, 
and  may  have  labored  there  some  time  before  starting 
upon  the  missionary  tour  recorded  in  Acts  xiii.  and  xiv. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  had  doubtless  been  doing  Chris- 
tian work  in  his  own  city  Tarsus,  and  possibly  in  the  coun- 
try round  about,  for  it  was  there  that  Barnabas  is  said  to 
have  found  him,  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  had  spent 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time  between  his  first  and  second  visits 
to  Jerusalem  in  Cilicia.^  That  Barnabas  was  anxious  to 
secure  Paul's  assistance  for  the  work  in  Antioch  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  latter  had  already  shown  himself 
a  zealous  and  eflScient  laborer,  and  knowing  his  character 
and  his  subsequent  career  as  we  do,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
such  was  the  case. 

These  early  years,  about  which  we  know  so  little,  must 
have  been  of  great  importance  to  Paul  himself ;  for  though 
in  the  existing  records  they  have  been  entirely  overshadowed 
by  the  years  that  followed,  and  though  we  have  no  informa- 
tion of  the  work  accomplished,  it  was  during  this  time  that 
the  great  apostle  was  preparing  himself  for  the  marvellous 
achievements  of  later  days.  It  was  not  as  a  novice  that 
he  set  out  upon  his  missionary  tours  which  resulted  in  the 
evangelization  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Gentile  world,  but 
as  a  preacher  and  worker  of  long  and  varied  experience,  who 
had  familiarized  himself  thoroughly  with  the  most  effective 
evangelistic  methods,  and  who  knew  not  only  the  Gospel 
which  he  had  to  preach,  but  the  men  to  whom  he  had  to 
pi-each  it.  The  Paul  of  the  great  missionary  journeys  in 
Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  presupposes  the  Paul  of 
the  quieter,  but  hardly  less  busy  years  spent  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  The  apostle  whose  field  was  the  Roman  Empire 
presupposes  the  humbler  evangelist  whose  field  was  only  a 
province.  Had  he  not  been  doing  effective  service  during 
those  years  of  which  we  know  so  little,  the  record  of  his 

1  Gal.  i.  21. 
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later  years  would  not  be  so  illustrious  as  it  is.  We  may 
assume,  then,  that  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Jerusalem,  some  three  years  after  his  conversion,  until  the 
beginning  of  his  missionary  tour  recorded  in  Acts  xiii.  and 
xiv.,  Paul  was  actively  and  more  or  less  constantly  engaged 
in  evangelistic  work  in  the  "  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia." 
Between  the  beginning  of  Paul's  work  in  Antioch  and 
his  departure  upon  the  missionary  tour  described  in  Acts 
xiii.  sq.,  the  author  of  the  Acts  inserts  a  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, recording  that  in  consequence  of  the  impending 
famine,  which  the  prophet  Agabus  had  foretold,  the  An- 
tiochian  Christians  sent  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Jerusalem, 
to  carry  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren  that 
dwelt  in  Judea.^  This  journey  has  caused  scholara  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  It  has  been  generally  recognized  that  the 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  Paul  refers  in  Gal.  i.  18,  is 
recorded  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  in  ix.  26  sq.,  and  that 
the  visit  referred  to  in  Gal.  ii.  1  sq.  is  described  in  Acts 
XV.  In  the  present  chapter,  then,  we  have  apparently  the 
account  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  falling  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  which  Paul  mentions.  But  it  is  clear 
that  Paul  intended  the  Galatians  to  understand  that  dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  that  succeeded  his  conversion,  he 
had  been  in  Jerusalem  only  twice.  He  was  concerned  to 
show  that  he  had  received  his  Gospel  from  God,  and  not 
from  man ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  enumerated  the  occa- 
sions on  which  he  had  visited  Jerusalem,  and  on  which, 
consequently,  it  could  be  supposed  by  any  one  that  he  had 
received  instruction  from  the  older  apostles,  and  he  was 
careful  to  describe  what  took  place  on  those  occasions,  in 
order  to  prove  that  he  had  been  given  nothing  by  them. 
It  is  diilicult,  therefore,  unless  we  are  ready  to  charge 
Paul  with  intentionally  deceiving  the  Galatians,  to  sn[> 
pose  that  he  actually  made  another  journey  to  Jerusalem 

1  Acts  xi.  29  sq.,  xii.  25.  That  there  was  a  famine  in  Judea  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius  is  recorded  hoth  by  Joseph  us  {Ant.  xx.  2,  5;  5,  2)  and  Oni- 
sius  (vii.  G),  and  their  accounts  point  to  the  year  45  as  the  probable  date  (cf. 
Ramsay:  St.  Paul, the  Traveller  and  lioman  Citizen,  p.  G8).  The  collocation, 
in  Luke's  account,  of  the  famine  and  the  death  of  Herod  which  took  place 
in  44,  is  no  proof  that  the  two  events  occurred  at  the  same  time. 
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in  the  interval  between  the  two  which  he  mentions.  And 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  contribution  was  act- 
ually sent  by  the  Christians  of  Antioch  to  their  brethren 
at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  account  for  the  report 
that  Paul  was  one  of  the  messengers  that  carried  it,  if  he 
really  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
sorae^  that  Paul  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
with  Barnabas  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and  that  he 
may  have  started  thither,  but,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
failed  to  reach  the  city ;  while  Luke,  finding  in  his  sources 
the  record  of  the  appointment,  drew  the  natural  but  un- 
warranted conclusion  that  both  Paul  and  Barnabas  ful- 
filled the  mission  entrusted  to  them.^  This,  however,  is 
at  best  a  lame  explanation.  A  much  simpler  solution  of 
the  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  Acts  xi.  and  xv.  both  refer 
to  the  same  event,  and  that  we  are  consequently  dealing 
here  with  the  second  of  the  two  visits  mentioned  by  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  Luke  found  two  independent  accounts  of  the  same 
journey  in  his  sources;  and  as  the  occasion  was  given 
differently  in  the  two  cases,  he  supposed  them  to  refer  to 
separate  events,  and  inserted  them  at  what  seemed  to  him 
the  proper  points  in  his  narrative.  It  is  true  that  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  difficult  to  assume  that  the  two  accounts 
refer  to  the  same  visit,  for  the  setting  is  entirely  different 
in  the  two  cases;  but  Gal.  ii.  10  seems  to  imply  that  a 
double,  purpose  was  fulfilled  by  the  journey  described  in 
that  chapter,  and  that  Paul  was  the  bearer  of  alms  as  well 
as  the  defender  of  Gentile  Christianity.^  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  difficulty  disappears.  One  writer  might  well  be 
interested  to  record  only  the  generous  act  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  church,*  while  another  might  see  in  the  settlement 

1  For  instance,  by  Neander,  Meyer,  and  Lightfoot.  2  Acts  xii.  25. 

'  Gal.  ii.  10  reads:  "  Only  they  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor; 
which  very  thing  I  was  also  zealous  to  do"  (o  kuI  4<nroOda(ra  airrb  toOto 
Toirj<rai) .  These  words  can  hardly  refer  to  the  great  collection  which  Paul 
spent  some  years  in  gathering  and  which  he  took  up  to  Jerusalem  the  last 
time  he  visited  the  city,  for  he  had  not  begun  to  make  that  collection  at  the 
time  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians  (see  below,  p.  22i\). 

*  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  only  the  occasion  of  the  journey  is  mentioned  in 
Acts  xi.,  while  nothing  is  said  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  Jerusalem. 
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of  the  legitimacy  of  Gentile  Christianity  the  only  matter 
worthy  of  mention.  That  Luke  should  then  suppose  the 
two  accounts  to  refer  to  different  events  was  but  natural; 
and  it  was  also  natural,  if  he  was  aware,  as  he  probably 
was,  that  the  council  of  Jerusalem  occurred  after  Paul's 
missionary  tour  in  Galatia,  that  he  should  put  the  other 
journey  to  Jerusalem  back  intO/an  earlier  period,  and  con- 
nect it  with  the  time  of  the  apostle's  previous  sojourn  in 
Antioch;  for  it  could  hardly  be  thought  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  visited  the  Mother  Church  twice  within  a  few 
months.^ 

4.  The  Evangelization  of  Galatia 

With  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Acts  begins,  as  has  been 
generally  recognized,  the  second  part  of  the  book.  It  is 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  missionary  labors  and 
personal  fortunes  of  Paul,  and  constitutes  practically  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself.  And  yet  this  section  of  the  work, 
like  tlie  fii'st  twelve  chapters,  is  based  largely  upon  older 
sources  of  varying  worth.  There  are  a  number  of  passages 
which  purport  to  be  and  doubtless  are  from  the  pen  of  an 
eyewitness,  while  other  portions  of  the  narrative  make  no 
such  claim.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  through- 
out a  large  part  of  this  half  of  his  work,  the  author  was  in 
possession  of  much  fuller  and  more  trustworthy  documents 

1  A  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  that  Acts  xi.  and  xv.  refer  to  the  same 
event,  is  found  in  the  chronology  of  Paul's  life.  The  date  which  I  assume  for 
his  death  (see  below,  p.  419)  makes  it  impossible  to  assign  the  conference, 
referred  to  in  Gal.  ii.  and  Acts  xv.,  to  a  time  much  later  than  46;  but  the 
famine  recorded  in  Acts  xi.  occurred  probably  in  that  or  the  previous  year, 
so  that  the  coincidence  in  time  is  striking. 

Ramsay  also  identifies  the  visits  to  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  and 
Gal.  ii.  (St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizerif  p.  48  sq.),  but  he 
separates  Acts  xi.  and  xv.,  and  regards  the  latter  chapter  as  referring  to  still 
another  and  later  visit.  This,  however,  will  not  do ;  for  the  discussion  recorded 
in  Acts  XV.  can  have  taken  place  only  on  the  occasion  which  Paul  describes  in 
Gal.  ii.  1  sq.  At  any  later  time  it  is  inconceivable;  and  least  of  all  can  it 
have  occurred,  as  Ramsay  supposes,  after  the  Antiochian  trouble  described 
in  Gal.  ii.  11  sq.  (see  below,  p.  202  sq.).  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  see, 
as  Ramsay  does,  in  Paul's  brief  reference  to  the  collection  for  the  poor  in 
Gal.  ii.  10,  a  statement  of  his  chief  object  in  visiting  Jerusalem.  His  chief 
ol)ject,  as  his  entire  account  shows,  was  to  secure  the  recognition  of  Grentile 
Christianity.  The  carrying  of  the  alms  with  which  he  was  entrusted  was  to 
him  at  least  a  minor  matter. 
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than  for  the  period  covered  by  the  first  twelve  chapters. 
There  is  also  a  homogeneity  about  the  last  sixteen  chapters 
which  is  largely  wanting  in  the  first  twelve.  Evidently 
the  sources  from  which  the  author  drew  his  knowledge  of 
Paul's  great  missionary  tours,  and  of  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  were  less  scattered  and  fragmentary  than  those  from 
which  he  derived  his  information  touching  the  fortunes  of 
the  early  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  required  far  less  expan- 
sion and  adjustment.  It  may  be  noticed,  for  instance,  that 
the  early  chaptera  of  the  book  are  almost  wholly  wanting 
in  chronological  data  of  any  kind,  while  in  many  of  the 
Liter  chaptera  the  chronology  is  fairly  clear  and  definite. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  is  given  an 
account  of  what  is  commonly  called  Paul's  First  Mission- 
aiy  Journey.  The  title  is  convenient,  though  it  is  a  little 
unfortunate,  for  it  conveys  the  impression  that  Paul's  mis- 
sionary labors  began  at  this  time,  when  in  point  of  fact  he 
had  without  doubt  already  been  engaged  for  some  years  in 
work  of  a  genuinely  missionary  character.  But  of  those 
years  we  know  almost  nothing,  while  from  this  point  on 
we  have  a  definite  and  ostensibly  consecutive  account  of 
Paul's  career  until  his  arrival  at  Rome  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  year  56.  The  journey  was  undertaken,  according  to 
Acts  xiii.  1  sq.,  in  confonnity  with  a  command  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  directed  certain  prophets  and  teachers  of  the 
Antiochian  church  to  set  apart  two  of  their  own  number, 
Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  send  them  forth  upon  a  missionary 
tour.^     Leaving  Antioch,  the  two  men,  in  company  with 

1  Barnabas  and  Saul  are  referred  to  in  Acts  xiii.  1,  as  if  they  had  not  been 
previously  mentioned  by  the  author.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  new 
document  bej^ins  at  this  point.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  in  fact,  in  view  of 
the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  details  recorded  in  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  that  the 
author  had  at  his  conmiand  a  written  source  covering  the  journey  there  do- 
scribed.  Most  re«;ent  writers  upon  the  sources  of  the  Acts  suppose  that  Luke 
drew  in  those  chapters  upon  a  larger  source  which  he  used  extensively  in 
rtther  parts  of  his  work,  and  some  identify  it  with  the  document  containing 
the  "  we  "  passages  (see  p.  2:W,  below).  Hut  I  am  unal)le  to  lind  any  signs  of 
r^emblance  between  these  (chapters  and  the  sections  in  which  the  pronoun 
"  we  '*  occurs,  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  source  from  which 
the  author  drew  his  account  of  Paul's  First  Missionary  »Journey  was  used  by 
him  anj-where  else.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  Luke  treated 
the  document  underlying  these  two  chapters  with  a  free  hand  (see  below, 
p.  186  8q.). 
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John  Mark,  the  cousin  or  nephew  of  Barnabas,  went  down 
to  the  seaport  Seleucia  and  took  ship  thence  for  Cyprus, 
Barnabas'  ancestral  home.  Their  work  in  Cyprus  is  inte^ 
esting  chiefly  because  it  was  here  that  Paul  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  we  know,  came  into  direct  contact  on  the 
one  hand  with  a  striking  and  characteristic  form  of  the 
superstition  of  the  age  in  the  person  of  the  sorcerer  Bar- 
Jesus,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  Roman  government 
in  the  person  of  Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus. 

Bar-Jesus  was  a  representative  of  a  class  of  men,  very 
numerous  in  that  day,  who  possessed  a  familiarity  with  the 
forces  of  nature  which  was  not  shared  by  their  fellows, 
and  which  was  commonly  regarded  as  supernatural  in  its 
origin.  They  were  widely  looked  upon  as  endowed  with 
superhuman  power  and  wisdom,  and  were  able  to  wield  a 
tremendous  influence  over  the  minds  of  their  fellows,  an 
influence  which  they  turned  often  to  their  own  private 
advantage.  They  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  they  knew  not  only  how  to  impress  and  astonish 
the  common  people,  but  also  how  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  rich  and  the  great.  That  there  should  have  been 
one  of  them  in  the  retinue  of  the  proconsul  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  and  it  is  still  less  surprising  that  he  should  have 
been  hostile  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  represented  another 
system  and  whose  preaching  might  well  seem  to  threaten 
his  influence  and  credit  with  his  patron.  Paul  and  other 
early  Christian  missionaries  must  have  come  into  frequent 
contact  with  such  men,  and  the  incident  related  here  may 
be  regarded  as  a  typical  one.  It  was  natural  that  Luke, 
finding  in  his  sources,  as  he  probably  did,  a  reference  to 
Paul's  meeting  with  such  a  man,  should  picture  the  scene 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  superior  power  of  Christianity  in 
the  very  field  in  which  Bar-Jesus  and  his  kind  were  most 
skilful.  He  could  hardly  conceive  of  Paul  as  coming  into 
contact  with  such  a  man  and  not  giving  convincing  evidence 
of  his  mightier  control  over  the  forces  of  nature,  and  it  may 
have  been  a  denunciation  by  Paul  of  the  spiritual  blindness 
of  the  Magian  that  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  apostle 
inflicted  physical  blindness  upon  him,  as  recorded  in  vs.  11. 
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But  the  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  through  Cyprus 
is  significant  not  simply  because  of  their  meeting  with  Bar- 
Jesus,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  of  their  interview  with 
the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus.^  He  seems  to  have  been 
interested  by  the  reports  that  reached  him  of  the  two  trav- 
ellei*s,  whose  preaching  was  very  likely  creating  some  stir 
in  Paphos,  and  he  consequently  sent  for  them  that  he  might 
hear  them  for  himself.  Luke  gives  us  no  account  of  their 
preaching  before  him,  his  entire  attention  being  taken  up 
with  the  case  of  the  sorcerer,  but  he  closes  the  incident 
with  the  remark  that  the  proconsul  believed ;  ^  and  whether 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  really  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  became  a  disciple,  as  Luke's  words 
imply,  or  only  that  he  was  strongly  and  favorably  im- 
pressed by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  in  any  case  the 
interview  must  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  Paul.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  the 
governor  led  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  more  earnestly  than 
heretofore  upon  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  field  of  his 
labors,  and  to  cherish  a  more  confident  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  the  Roman  world  to  Christ.  At  any  rate, 
even  if  the  event  was  not  actually  the  occasion  of  an  en- 
largement of  his  horizon  and  expansion  of  his  plans,  it  was 
at  least  typical,  for  throughout  his  subsequent  career  it  was 
the  Roman  Empire  that  he  was  thinking  of  and  aiming  to 
win  for  Christ.  He  was  proud  of  his  Roman  citizenship 
and  made  a  great  deal  of  it ;  he  always  used  his  Roman 
name  Paul ;  his  churches  he  designated  by  the  names  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  which  they  were  situated,  the  churches 
of  Galatia,  of  Asia,  of  Macedonia,  of  Achaia ;  his  thoughts 
turned  continually  toward  Rome,  and  in  all  his  journeys  his 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  capital  which  he  longed  to  see  and 

1  A  Sergins  Paiilus  is  known  to  ns  from  the  writing  of  Pliny,  who  is  very 
likely  to  be  identified  with  the  proconsul  mentioned  by  Luke,  and  the  name  of 
a  proconsul  Paulus  is  found  in  Cypriote  inscriptions,  who  is  also  possibly  the 
same  man.  See  Lightfoot  in  the  Contemporary  Review ,  May,  1878,  p.  290  sq. 
For  an  interesting  and  suggestive  account  of  Paul's  visit  to  Cyprus  see  Ramsay : 
St.  Paul,  (he  Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen,  p.  70  sq. 

2  Art45»  xiii.  12.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Luke  ascribes  the  conversion 
of  the  proconsul  rather  to  the  mirac^le  performed  by  Paul  in  smiting  the  Magian 
with  blindness  than  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  him. 
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where  he  longed  to  preach.^  The  interview  with  Sergius 
Paulus  therefore  is  interesting  and  suggestive  even  though 
it  may  not  have  marked  an  epoch  in  Paul's  own  career. 
The  author  of  the  Acts,  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  historian, 
evidently  felt  its  significance ;  for  it  is  in  connection  with  it 
that  he  first  employs  SauFs  Roman  name  Paul,^  the  name 
by  which  the  apostle  is  thenceforth  uniformly  called  in  the 
Acts,^  and  which  he  always  uses  in  his  epistles.  Luke  does 
not  mean  to  imply,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  Paul 
himself  began  to  use  the  new  name  just  at  this  time ;  but 
as  the  great  apostle  who  had  entered  upon  his  career  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Roman  world,  Luke  proposed 
to  treat  him  thenceforth  not  as  a  Jew,  but  as  a  Roman. 
The  name  itself,  Paul  probably  bore  from  the  beginning  in 
addition  to  his  Hebrew  name  Saul ;  for  such  double  names 
were  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  provinces,  and  the  son 
of  a  Roman  citizen  could  hardly  have  failed  to  possess  a 
Roman  name.  It  may  well  be  that  he  began  to  use  the 
latter  to  the  exclusion  of  his  Hebrew  name  when  he  defi- 
nitely conceived  the  purpose  of  evangelizing  the  Roman 
world. 

Leaving  Cyprus  after  a  stay  of  unknown  duration,  Paul 
and  his  companions  sailed  for  Perga,  an  important  commer- 
cial town  of  Pamphylia,  situated  upon  the  River  Cestrus 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  It  was  at  this  point  that  John 
Mark  left  them  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.*  His  with- 
di-awal  from  the  work,  which  seems  to  have  displeased 
Paul  greatly,^  suggests  that  a  change  had  been  made  in 
the  original  plans  of  the  party,  and  that  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas had  decided  to  undertake  a  journey  which  Mark  had 
not  anticipated,  and  which  involved  a  longer  al)sence  from 
home  or  greater  hardships  than  he  was  willing  to  undergo. 
It  may  be  that  the  determination  was  now  formed  to  press 
north  and  westward  across  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia  or 
even  over  into  Europe,  as  Paul  did  at  a  later  time.     At 

1  Rom.  i.  15,  XV.  22  sq.  2  Acts  xiii.  9. 

^  Elxcept  in  the  discourses  of  Paul  recorded  in  Acts  zzii.  and  xxvi. 

4  Acts  xiii.  13.  6  Cf.  Acts  xv.  38. 
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any  rate,  the  travellers  left  Perga  apparently  after  only 
a  short  stay  there,  and  crossing  the  Taurus  Mountains 
went  on  to  Antioch,  a  prominent  city  of  Phrygia  and  the 
political  centre  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Galatia.^  If  the  plan  had  heen  formed  of  going 
on  from  Antioch  westward  or  northward  into  Asia  or 
Bithynia,  it  was  for  some  reason  abandoned  at  this  point, 
and  the  apostles  turned  instead  southeastward  to  Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  all  of  them  cities  lying  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  province  of  Galatia.^  On  the  supposition  that 
the  churches  of  the  Galatian  cities  visited  at  this  time  are 
the  ones  addressed  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Ramsay  ^  suggests  that  the  trip  from  Perga  over  the 
mountains  to  Antioch  was  undertaken  because  Paul  was 
smitten  with  malarial  fever  while  in  the  former  city,  and 
was  obliged  to  seek  the  highlands  of  the  interior  in  order 
to  throw  off  the  attack,  and  that  thus  he  was  led  by  "  an 
infirmity  of  the  flesh  "  to  preach  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Galatians.^  The  suggestion  is  a  plausible  one,  but  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  the  illness  of  which  Paul  speaks 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  overtook  him  at  Antioch 
rather  than  at  Perga.^  For  if  he  was  taken  ill  at  Perga, 
it  would  be  more  natural  for  him  to  return  to  his  home 

1  Upon  the  name  Pisidian  Antioch,  by  which  the  city  was  commonly  known, 
■ee  Ramsay :  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  25  sq. 

*  See  Ramsay :  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor ,  pp.  26,  30,  450,  and 
7%€  CTiurch  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  13  sq. ;  also  Weizsucker,  I.e.  S.  228  sq. 
(Eng-  Trans.,  I.  p.  270  sq.),  and  Rendall  in  the  Expositor,  Vol.  IX.,  181M, 
p.  254  sq.  Schiirer  in  the  Theologische  Liter aturzeitung,  1892,  Sp.  468  (cf. 
also  1893,  Sp.  410),  and  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Protest  ant  ische  Theologic,  1892, 
S.  471,  denies  that  the  pro\ince  which  included  Galatia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia, 
bore  the  official  name  Oalatia,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pisidia  and  Lycao- 
nia could  ever  have  been  called  Galatians ;  but  Ramsay  has  shown  him  to  be  in 
error. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  province  Galatia  did  embrace  at  the 
time  with  which  we  are  dealing,  not  only  the  old  kingdom  of  Galatia,  but 
also  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  and  a  part  of  Phrygia,  and  that  the  inha])itants  of 
the  latter  countries  might  properly  have  been  called  Galatians  by  Paul. 

*  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  61  sq. 

*  Gal.  iv.  13. 

^  So  also  Weizsacker,  S.  240.  If  his  "  infirmity  of  the  flesh  "  was  an  attack 
of  malarial  fever,  as  is  very  likely,  Paul  may  have  contracted  the  disease  in 
the  lowlands  of  Pamphylia,  but  it  may  not  have  made  its  appearance  until  he 
reached  Antioch.  It  is  frequently  only  after  a  person  leaves  a  malarial  region 
that  he  feels  the  consequences  of  residence  in  it. 

N 
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or  to  Cyprus,  where  both  he  and  Barnabas  were  already 
acquainted,  than  to  go  into  an  entirely  unfamiliar  country, 
which  could  be  reached  only  by  eight  days  of  hard  travel.^ 
And  it  could  hardly  be  said  in  Acts  xv.  38,  in  speaking 
of  Mark's  withdrawal,  that  he  refused  to  go  "  on  to  the 
work  "  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  if  the  trip  to  Antioch  was 
undertaken  merely  for  the  sake  of  Paul's  recovery.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  while  the  travellers  were  pressing  north 
or  westward,  not  intending  to  stop  to  preach  in  Antioch, 
Paul  was  stricken  down  and  obliged  to  remain  there  for 
some  time,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  tell  his  mes- 
sage, when  he  found  himself  able  to  do  so,  to  those  among 
whom  he  was  thus  providentially  thrown.  When  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Antioch,  as  recorded  in  Acts  xiii.  SO,  it 
may  be  that  he  turned  southeastward  instead  of  westward 
or  northward,  because  he  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  his 
strength,  and  thought  it  best  to  return  home  rather  than 
to  undertake  at  this  time  the  longer  journey  he  had 
planned.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  literally  true  that 
he  had  preached  not  to  the  Antiochians  alone,  but  ta  all 
the  Galatians,  "  because  of  an  infirmity  of  the  flesh,"  and 
the  words  in  which  he  refers  to  his  malady  and  to  the 
kind  reception  they  had  given  him^  would  apply  to  all 
of  them  and  not  simply  to  the  Christians  of  a  single 
city. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  what  has  just  been  said  that  the 
Galatian  Christians,  whom  Paul  addressed  in  his  epistle, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra, 
and  Derbe,  which  he  visited  at  this  time,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  This  opinion  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  eminent  scholars,^  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
prevailing  view.  The  great  majority  of  writers  upon  the 
New  Testament  hold  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was 
addressed  to  Christians  living  in  the  Galatian  country,  a  dis- 
trict lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  Lycaonia  and  Phrygia, 
and  constituting  only  a  part  of  the  great  Roman  province  of 

1  See  Ramsay,  I.e.  p.  65.  2  Gal.  iv.  ia-15. 

3  Among  others  by  Renaii,  Hausrath,  Weizsiicker,  Pfleideror,  and  most 
recently  by  liarasay. 
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Galatia.^  This  district,  whose  chief  cities  were  Ancyra,  Ta- 
vium,  and  Pessinus,  had  been  inhabited  for  some  centuries 
by  a  Keltic  people,  and  had  constituted  before  its  incorpora- 
tion in  the  Roman  Empire  the  Kingdom  of  Galatia.  It  is 
contended  by  the  writers  who  maintain  the  so-called  "North- 
Galatian  "  theory,  that  only  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
could  have  been  called  Galatians  by  Paul.  But  it  was  his 
uniform  custom,  in  speaking  of  his  churches,  to  use  the 
names  of  the  Roman  provinces  and  not  of  the  geographical 
districts  in  which  they  were  situated.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
the  churches  of  Asia,  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Achaia,  and  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  he  uses  the  term  ^^  Galatia  "  in  the  same 
official  sense.  The  fact  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  fre- 
quently uses  geographical  terms,  such  as  Mysia,  Phrygia, 
Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  matter,  for  it  is 
Paul's  usage  and  not  the  usage  of  the  Book  of  Acts  that 
we  are  seeking;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  in  such  a 
narrative  of  travel  as  is  given  in  Acts,  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  various  districts  of  a  province  through  which  the 
apostles  passed,  referred  to  by  their  common  geographical 
or  national  designations.  As  Ramsay  has  clearly  shown,  if 
Paul  wished  to  address  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe  in  a  single  circular  letter,  the  only  gen- 
eral term  which  he  could  employ  to  designate  them  all,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  honorable  term,  was  "  Galatians  " 
or  "  Men  of  the  province  of  Galatia." 

There  are,  moreover,  a  number  of  excellent  reasons  for 
assuming  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  actually  in- 
tended for  the  Christians  of  Antioch  and  the  other  cities 
just  referred  to.  It  is  very  difficult,  for  instance,  to  under- 
stand how  Paul  can  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  North 
Galatia  "because  of  an  infiimity  of  the  flesh." ^  So  far  as 
we  know,  he  never  visited  any  country  so  situated  that  his 

1  Among  the  many  that  hold  this  view  may  be  mentioned  Lighlfoot  (Com- 
mentary on  Galatians),  Wendt  (Meyer's  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  7th  edi- 
tion), Lipsius  (Commentary  on  Galatians,  in  the  JInnd-Kominetitar  zum 
Xpiien  Testament),  Schiirer  (in  the  articles  already  referred  to),  and  Weiss 
and  Jiilicher  in  their  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament.  For  an  especially 
thorough  presentation  and  defence  of  the  view,  see  Holsten's  Evangelium  de9 
PmdiLS,  I.  8.  35  sq. 

2  Gal.  iv.  13. 
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journey  thither  took  him  through  North  Galatia,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  illness  can  have  led  him  to  go  so  far 
out  of  his  way,  as  he  must  have  gone,  if  he  preached  in 
Ancyra  or  Tavium  or  other  prominent  North  Galatian 
cities.  If  he  preached  there  at  all,  it  would  seem  that  he 
must  have  gone  thither  for  that  express  purpose ;  but  his 
own  words  in  Gal.  iv.  13  preclude  such  a  supposition.  It 
is  very  diflBcult  also  to  discover  a  time  when  Paul  can 
have  done  evangelistic  work  in  North  Galatia.  It  is  clear 
from  Gal.  iv.  13  sq.,  that  he  had  visited  the  Galatians  twice 
before  he  wrote  them.  The  former  of  these  visits  the  advo- 
cates of  the  North  Galatian  theory  commonly  find  referred 
to  in  Acts  xvi.  6,  the  latter  in  Acts  xviii.  23,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  word  "  Galatia  "  in  these  two  cases  can  be  un- 
derstood only  in  a  geographical  sense.  But  the  assumption 
is  entirely  erroneous ;  ^  and  even  if  it  were  granted,  it  would 
certainly  be  an  extremely  hazardous  proceeding  to  insert  in 
Acts  xvi.  6,  the  extended  and  fruitful  evangelistic  labors 
which  Paul's  epistle  shows  that  he  did  among  the  Gala- 
tians. It  should  be  remarked  still  farther  that  the  use  of 
vfid<;  in  Gal.  ii.  5,  though  it  may  not  conclusively  prove, 
does  at  least  imply  that  the  Galatians  had  been  evangelized 
before  the  conference  of  Jerusalem  which  Paul  describes 
in  his  epistle  to  them.  But  there  is  nowhere  in  our 
sources  a  hint  that  he  had  visited  North  Galatia  before 
that  time.  Again  the  reference  to  Barnabas  in  Gal.  ii.  13, 
is  such  as  to  suggest  that  the  Galatians  must  have  had 
reason  to  be  particularly  interested  in  him.  But  on  the 
second  and  third  missionary  journeys,  when  it  is  assumed 
by  the  defenders  of  the  theory  in  question  that  Paul  vis- 
ited the  country,  Barnabas  was  not  one  of  the  company, 
and  the  North  Galatians,  therefore,  were  not  pei*sonally 
acquainted  with  him,  as  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  Iconiuni, 
and  the  other  South  Galatian  cities  were.  It  is  also  a  very 
significant  fact  that  whereas,  according  to  1  Cor.  xvi.  1  sq., 
(^alatia  had  a  part  in  the  great  collection  which  Paul  made 
for  the  saints  of  the  Mother  Church,  no  disciple  from  Nortli 
Galatia  is  mentioned  as  accompanying  him  when  he  carried 

1  Cf.  Ramsay,  ^c.  p.  77  sq. 
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it  to  Jerusalem,  while  Macedonia,  Asia,  and  South  Galatia 
were  all  well  represented.^  Finally,  it  is  upon  the  face  of 
it  extremely  improbable  that  the  conversion  of  those  disci- 
ples to  whom  Paul  was  so  profoundly  attached,  and  to 
whom  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  important  epistles,  should 
have  been  entirely  ignored  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Acts,  and  that  he  would  have  omitted  all  mention  of 
Paul's  labors  among  them,  and  of  the  churches  which  he 
founded,  when  he  related  with  such  fulness  the  work  in 
other  countries  and  especially  in  the  South  Galatian  cities, 
to  which,  on  the  theory  that  we  are  combating,  Paul  makes 
no  reference  in  any  of  his  letters.^  In  view  of  all  these 
considerations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  Paul  was  addressing  Christians  who  dwelt 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  great  province  of  Galatia,  in 
the  cities,  for  instance,  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and 
Derbe. 

Weizsacker,  who  holds  the  same  opinion,  contends  that 
Paul  cannot  have  preached  in  Galatia  before  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem,  and  he  therefore  assumes  that  the  account  of 
the  apostle's  labors  contained  in  Acts.  xiii.  and  xiv.  has 
been  inserted  in  the  wrong  place.  The  only  ground  for 
this  assumption  is  the  omission  of  a  reference  to  Galatia  in 
Gal.  i.  21,  where  Paul  says  that  after  his  first  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem he  went  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  It 
is  true  that  if  he  preached  in  Cyprus,  and  in  Antioch, 
Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  before  the  council,  his  silence 
is  somewhat  surprising,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  conclusive ; 
for  he  does  not  say  that  he  remained  in  Syria  and  Cilicia 
during  the  entire  period  that  elapsed  between  his  firet  and 
second  visits  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  argument  did  not  re- 
quire that  he  should  give  an  account  of  himself  during  all 
that  time,  but  only  that  he  should  omit  no  occasion  on 
which  he  came  into  contact  with  the  Mother  Church,  or 
with  the  older  apostles,  and  on  which,  therefore,  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  received  his  Gospel.     On  the  assump- 

1  Acts  XX.  4. 

2  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra  aro  mentionod  in  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  but  the 
passage  is  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
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tion  that  he  was  addressing  in  his  epistle  the  very  churches 
which  he  had  founded  during  that  period,  there  was  still 
less  reason  for  him  to  mention  a  fact  so  well  known  to  his 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Paul  can  have  visited  Galatia  after  the  important  confer- 
ence at  Jerusalem,  and  not  have  told  his  Gentile  converts 
of  the  significant  results  accomplished  at  that  time.  But 
his  description  of  the  conference  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  epistle  implies  that  he  is  there  giving  them  his  first 
account  of  it.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  Barnabas 
was  Paul's  companion  during  the  missionary  tour  recorded 
in  Acts  xiii.  and  xiv.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  two  men  can  have  made  such  a  journey 
together  after  the  occurrence  related  in  Gal.  ii.  13,  an 
occurrence  which  apparently  took  place  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  council.^  If  any  reliance,  therefore,  is 
to  be  placed  upon  the  account  contained  in  Acts  xiii.  and 
xiv.,  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  author  is 
correct  in  putting  the  journey  in  question  before  and  not 
after  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  described  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter. 

According  to  Acts  xiii.  14,  Paul  and  Barnabas  began 
their  evangelistic  work  in  Antioch  in  the  synagogue, 
directing  their  efforts  primarily  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  turning  from  them  to  the  Gentiles  only  when 
the  former  had  rejected  their  message  and  refused  to  be- 
lieve.^ The  accuracy  of  this  report  has  been  strenuously 
denied  by  many  scholars,  on  the  ground  that  such  conduct 
on  Paul's  part  is  inconsistent  with  his  mission  as  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  But  the  objection  is  not  well  taken  ;  for, 
as  has  already  been  seen,  Paul's  conception  of  the  Gospel, 
while  it  involved  the  legitimacy  of  Gentile  Christianity, 
did  not  compel  him  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  rather  than 

1  The  Book  of  Acts  is  doubtless  correct  in  recording  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
separated  soon  after  the  council  and  went  each  his  own  way  (xv.  35  sq.).  But 
the  reason  which  it  gives  is  hardly  adequate  to  account  for  their  separation. 
It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  real  ground  lay  in  the  unfortunate  incident 
to  which  Paul  refers  in  Gal.  ii.  13. 

'^  Acts  xiii.  40.  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  also  reported  to  have  preached  iu 
the  synagogues  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  5). 
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to  the  Jews,  nor  is  there  any  sign  that  during  the  early 
years  of  his  Christian  life  he  discriminated  against  his  own 
countrymen  and  confined  his  attention  exclusively  or  even 
chiefly  to  the  heathen.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatiand  itself 
indicates  that  though  the  Gentiles  were  largely  in  the 
majority  in  the  churches  addressed,^  there  were  at  least 
some  Jewish  disciples  among  them,^  while  in  Antioch  in 
Sjrria,  where  Paul  labored  for  so  long  a  time,  there  was 
evidently  a  large  and  influential  Jewish  Christian  ele- 
ment.^ That  Paul  regarded  himself,  as  he  certainly  did  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  by  no  means 
indicates  that  he  did  not  believe  it  his  duty  to  labor  also 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  Jews.  In  fact,  his  own  words, 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians,*  prove  be- 
yond all  shadow  of  a  doubt,  not  only  that  he  was  profoundly 
concerned  in  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen,  but  also 
that  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  bring  it  about.  Had  we 
no  record  in  the  Book  of  Acts  of  the  method  followed  by 
Paul,  a  comparison  of  all  his  own  utterances  upon  the  sub- 
ject would  compel  us  to  conclude,  in  the  first  place,  that 
he  desired  the  salvation  of  every  man,  whatever  his  race 
or  country,  but  as  a  true  patriot,  longed  most  profoundly 
for  the  conversion  of  his  own  nation ;  in  the  second  place, 
that  he  believed  himself,  if  not  in  the  beginning,  at  least 
at  the  time  he  wrote  his  epistles,  called  by  God  to  devote 
himself  especially  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentile 
world,  with  the  conviction  that  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
Abraham  ;  in  the  third  place,  that  he  understood  this  call 
to  mean  not  that  he  was  to  forget  or  neglect  his  own  coun- 
trymen, but  that  he  was  to  improve  every  opportunity  that 
might  offer  itself  to  win  such  of  them  as  he  came  in  contact 
with  while  carrying  on  his  world-wide  mission  ;  that  he  was, 
in  fact,  to  win  every  man  he  could,  whether  Gentile  or  Jew. 
The  belief  that  he  had  been  called  to  labor  especially 
among  the  heathen  may  have  come  to  him  at  the  time  of 
his  converaion,  as  his  own  words  in  Gal.  i.  16  might  seem 

1  Gal.  iv.  8,  V.  2,  vi.  12, 13.  «  Gal.  ii.  13. 

2  Gal.  iii.  28.  -•  Rom.  ix.,  x.  1,  xi.  11  sq. ;  1  Cor.  ix.  20. 
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to  indicate,  or  it  may  have  grown  upon  him  gradually. 
His  birth  and  residence  in  a  foreign  city,  his  consequent 
interest  in  Jewish  propagandism  among  the  heathen,  which 
must  have  been  vivid  from  an  early  day,  his  Roman  citi- 
zensliip,  his  profound  belief  in  the  absolute  liberty  of  the 
Gospel,  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  disciples  were  laboring  exclusively  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews,  his  recognition  of  the  hostility  which  his 
own  revolutionary  principles  could  not  fail  to  excite  among 
his  countrymen,  and  finally  his  own  experience  of  their  ob- 
durateness  and  inaccessibility,  must  all  have  contributed  if 
not  to  the  formation,  at  least  to  the  confirmation  of  his 
belief.  He  must  have  recognized  in  all  of  them  providen- 
tial indications  of  the  peculiar  work  to  which  he  was  called 
and  for  which  he  was  fitted,  and  his  statement  in  Gal.  i.  16 
is  abundantly  satisfied  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  as  a  result 
of  such  providential  indications  that  he  first  realized  just 
what  his  call  meant.  In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  the 
method  pursued  by  Paul  according  to  Acts  xiii.,  in  begin- 
ning his  evangelistic  work  in  Galatia,  must  be  pronounced 
entirely  natural.  If  it  be  granted  that  his  object  in  preach- 
ing at  all  in  Pisidian  Antiocli  was  to  bring  a  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  to  as  many  as  he  could,  and  to  win  as  many 
converts  as  possible,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
this  was  not  his  object,  the  most  natural  thing  for  him  to 
do  was  to  enter  the  synagogue,  and  there  improve  the  op- 
portunity which  he  knew  would  be  readily  afforded  him, 
as  an  educated  Jew,  to  proclaim  Jesus  as  tlie  Messiah.  By 
such  a  course  he  might  reach  not  only  Jews,  but  also  prose- 
lytes and  God-fearing  Gentiles,  who  commonly  attended 
the  services  of  the  synagogue  in  large  numbers;  and 
with  the  converts  thus  secured  as  a  nucleus,  he  miglit 
push  the  work  still  further,  both  among  Jews  and  heathen. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  he  ignored  his  fellow-countrymen 
and  begun  his  work  among  the  heathen,  he  would  have  cut 
himself  off  from  any  possibility  of  influencing  the  Jews, 
whether  native  or  proselyte,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
liave  failed  to  utilize  the  obvious  advantage  afforded  by 
the  already  awakened  religious  interest  of  many  Gentiles. 
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In  other  words,  he  would  have  begun,  as  no  wise  man  would 
have  thought  of  beginning,  with  the  least  accessible  and 
least  promising  portion  of  the  community,  and  would 
have  circumscribed  permanently  and  quite  unnecessarily 
his  sphere  of  labor. 

The  account  with  which  we  are  dealing  records  that 
Paul's  preaching  in  the  Antiochian  synagogue  aroused 
much  interest,  but  that  the  Jews  in  general  finally  re- 
jected his  message  and  refused  to  believe,  and  that  he 
and  Barnabas  then  turned  to  the  Gentiles.^  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  was  in  Pisidian  Antioch  that  Paul  first 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,^  —  the  Book  of  Acts 
itself  refutes  such  an  assumption, — nor  does  it  indicate 
that  at  this  time  occurred  a  permanent  change  in  Paul's 
missionary  policy ;  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  preached  in 
the  synagogue  again  upon  reaching  Iconium.^  Acts  xiii. 
46,  therefore,  does  not  mark  and  was  not  intended  by  the 
author  to  mark  the  close  of  Paul's  work  among  the  Jews, 
and  the  beginning  of  his  work  among  the  Gentiles.  It  re- 
cords a  fact  of  merely  local  significance,  and  that  not  the 
beginning  of  Paul's  effort  to  win  the  Gentile  converts  in 
Antioch,  for  he  undoubtedly  had  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews 
in  mind  when  he  preached  in  the  synagogue,  but  the  defi- 
nite abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Jewish 
colony  there.  And  yet,  though  the  event  must  be  recog- 
nized to  have  had  merely  a  local  significance,  every  such 
event  —  and  doubtless  it  was  not  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
Paul  had  experienced  —  must  strengthen  his  conviction 
that  his  work  lay  chiefly  among  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
his  greatest  successes  were  to  be  won  among  them.  But 
it  must  have  done  more  than  that ;  it  must  have  led  him 
to  see  that  Gentile  Christianity  was  to  overshadow  Jewish 

1  Acts  xiii.  46. 

'  It  is  possible  that  this  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  document 
which  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  in  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv. ;  for  in 
UY.  27  the  strange  remark  is  made  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  upon  their  return 
from  their  missionary  tour,  told  the  church  of  Syrian  Antioch  "how  God  had 
opened  a  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles."  In  the  light  of  xi.  1,  18,  19  sq.,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  this  statement  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  of  the 
Acts. 

*  Acts  xiv.  1. 
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were  condemned  for  preaching  false  gods  or  for  attacking 
the  religion  of  the  Antiochians.  A  large  measure  of  re- 
ligious liberty  was  enjoyed  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  at 
this  time,  and  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  in 
Antioch  shows  that  it  was  enjoyed  there  as  well  as  else- 
where. But  any  uproar  or  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
the  imperial  and  municipal  authorities  were  always  quick 
to  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  that  it  might  not  grow 
into  something  worse  and  result  in  widespread  disaffection. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  started  an  outcry 
against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  that  the  magistrates,  with- 
out investigating  very  carefully  the  merits  of  the  case, 
thought  it  safer  to  get  the  strangers  out  of  the  city 
before  their  presence  led  to  any  serious  outbreak.  Driven 
out  of  Antioch,  they  went  on  to  Iconium,  a  large  and  im- 
portant Galatian  city,  situated  to  the  southeast  on  the 
way  to  Tarsus  and  Syria.  Here  they  remained  for  some 
time,^  preaching,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  winning  many  converts  among  both  Jews  and 
Greeks ;  but  they  were  finally  compelled  to  flee  from  Ico- 
nium as  they  had  fled  from  Antioch,  and  they  then  found 
their  way  to  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  but  belonging,  like 
Antioch  and  Iconium,  to  the  province  of  Galatia.  At  the 
time  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited  Lystra,  it  was  not  a  rude 
and  uncivilized  village,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted, 
but  an  important  garrison  town  which  was  a  centre  of 
Roman  culture  and  influence.^  Nothing  is  said  of  their 
preaching  to  the  Jews  in  Lystra,  or  later  in  Derbe,  and 
whether  they  did  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
But  the  peculiar  experience  which  they  had  with  some  of 
the  heathen  of  the  city,  who  supposed  them  gods  and  pro- 
])08ed  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them,^  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  had  more  to  do  while  there  with  Gentiles  than 
with  Jews,  and  that  they  did  i]ot  reach  the  former  merely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  latter.  The  incident 
referred  to,  which  was  caused  by  a  miracle  of   healing 

1  Uapbp  xP^^^i  Acts  xiv.  3. 

2  See  Ramsay :  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire^  p.  47  sq. 
8  Acts  xiv.  11  sq. 
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wrought  by  Paul  upon  a  cripple,^  was  entirely  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  and  the  identification  of  Barna- 
bas, the  more  silent  and  passive  of  the  two  travellers,  with 
the  supreme  god  Jupiter,  and  of  the  more  active  Paul 
with  Mercury,  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
estimate  of  greatness.  It  is  true  that  the  account  of 
Paul's  miracle  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  account  of 
the  healing  of  the  lame  man  by  Peter,  in  Acts  iii.  2  sq., 
and  that  the  apostles'  expostulation  with  their  would-be 
worshippers  is  analogous  to  Peter's  expostulation  with 
Cornelius  in  Acts  x.  26,  and  that  the  words  that  follow 
are  much  like  Paul's  words  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians 
recorded  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Acts.  But  though 
it  may  well  be  that  the  author  felt  the  influence  of  other 
accounts  given  elsewhere  in  his  work,  the  main  incident 
related  in  this  passage  is  too  striking  and  unique  to  have 
been  invented,  and  serves  to  attest  the  general  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  events  that  precede  and  follow  it. 

In  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas were   hailed  by  the  heathen  populace,  hostility  was 
aroused   against  them  by  Jews  who  came  from  Antioch 
and  Iconium,^  and  doubtless  worked  upon  the  prejudices 
of  their  fellow-countrymen   residing  in  Lystra.     It  may 
have  been  easy  for  them  to  incite  the  populace  against  the 
apostles  because  of  the  latter's   rejection  of   the  divine 
honors  which  had  been  offered  them.     At  any  rate,  the 
result  was  that  Paul  was  stoned  by  a  mob  and  left  for 
dead.     Recovering,  he  departed  with  Barnabas  for  Derbe, 
which  lay  somewhat   more  than  a  day's   journey  to  the 
southeast,  and  was  the  frontier  city  of  the  province  in 
that  direction.     Like  Lystra,  Derbe  was  at  this  time  a 
town  of  some  importance,  and  a  centre  of  Roman  life  and 
influence.^     After  making  many  disciples  in  the  city,  the 
apostles  retraced  the  route  by  which  they  had  been  travel- 
ling, passing  through  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  and 

^  That  Paul  worked  miracles,  is  confirmed  l)y  his  own  statement  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  12.  No  general  argument,  therefore,  can  l)c  drawn  from  this  and  other 
"iiracles  related  of  him  in  the  Book  of  Acts  against  the  primitive  character 
of  the  documents  upon  which  the  accounts  are  hased. 

^  Acts  xiv.  19.  8  gee  Ramsay,  I.e.  p.  54  sq. 
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thence  turning  southward  to  Perga,  whence  they  set  sail 
for  Antioch  in  S3rria,  tlie  place  from  which  they  had  started 
upon  their  eventful  tour.  Why  they  went  westward  again 
from  Derbe,  instead  of  crossing  the  mountains  and  going  on 
to  Cilicia  and  Syria  at  once,  as  they  seem  to  have  intended 
to  do  when  they  turned  eastward  from  Pisidian  Antioch, 
we  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that  they  reached  Derbe  in  the 
winter  and  found  the  passes  over  the  Tarsus  too  difficult 
to  attempt;  or  it  may  be  that  finding  himself  in  good 
health  once  more,  Paul  decided  before  returning  home  to 
visit  again  his  converts  in  the  other  cities  of  the  province, 
whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  so  abruptly,  and  who, 
he  might  well  fear,  were  in  danger  of  forgetting  him  and 
the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached.^  However  that  may 
be,  he  would  certainly  improve  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  return  trip  to  confirm  the  work  that  he  had  already 
done,  and  to  encourage  and  strengthen  his  recent  con- 
verts.2  It  need  not  cause  surprise  that  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas should  revisit  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  so 
recently  expelled.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  spent 
some  time  in  Derbe,  and  the  excitement  which  their  pres- 
ence had  aroused  in  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra  had 
very  likely  been  forgotten  before  they  made  tlieir  reap- 
pearance, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  legal 
bar  against  their  return  existed.  They  owed  their  expul- 
sion from  Iconium  and  Lystra  apparently  not  to  the  magis- 
trates, but  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  even  in  Antioch 
it  is  improbable  that  a  permanent  decree  of  exile  had  been 

1  It  mij;ht  be  thoii<;:ht  that  news  had  reached  Paul  that  Jewish  Christians 
were  attempting  to  induce  his  Gentile  converts  to  receive  circumcision  and 
observe  the  Jewish  law.  If  this  were  so,  we  could  easily  explain  his  return  at 
this  time  to  Syrian  Antioch  and  his  subsequent  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  and  in 
support  of  this  opinion  might  be  urged  Gal.  i.  6  and  v.  3,  which  seem  at  tirst 
sight  to  imply  that  Paul  had  been  compelled  to  warn  the  Galatians  against 
Judaizers  on  some  previous  occasion  (so  Lightfoot,  Lipsius,  and  many  others). 
But  it  is  to  be  noticed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Paul  does  not  say,  in  Gal.  i.  6, 
*'  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  ar/ain  removing  unto  a  different  gospel."  The 
defection  of  the  Galatians  which  called  forth  his  epistle  to  them  seems  indeed 
to  have  come  upon  him  as  a  complete  surprise ;  and  in  view  of  that  fact  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  had  had  to  meet  the  difficulty  before.  It  seems  better, 
therefore,  to  interpret  Gal.  i.  6  and  v.  3,  as  referring  to  the  preceding  context, 
and  not  to  an  earlier  period  when  he  was  with  the  Galatians. 

2  Acts  xiv.  22. 
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passed  against  them.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  for 
them  to  fear  from  the  authorities,  provided  their  pres- 
ence did  not  give  rise  to  another  popular  tumult.  It  is 
hardly  likely,  under  the  circumstances,  that  they  entered 
into  the  synagogues  and  preached  the  Gospel  openly  as 
they  had  before.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  avoided 
publicity  and  devoted  themselves  solely  to  those  who  had 
already  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  as  is  implied  in  Acts 
xiv.  22. 

According  to  vs.  23,  Paul  and  Barnabas  upon  their  return 
trip  through  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  appointed  pres- 
byters in  the  various  churches.  In  the  light  of  Paul's 
epistles  in  general  and  especially  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  which  contains  no  hint  of  the  existence  of  officers  in 
the  churches  addressed,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he 
gave  those  churches  a  fixed  and  definite  organization,  and 
appointed  regular  officers.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  he  recognized  the  peculiar  respect  and  honor  in  which 
some  of  the  disciples  were  held  by  their  companions,  or  the 
gifts  with  which  they  were  endowed,  or  the  marked  zeal 
and  devotion  with  which  they  gave  themselves  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  service  of  their  brethren, 
or  the  diligence  and  faithfulness  with  which  they  looked 
after  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  that  he  exhorted  the 
disciples  in  general  to  follow  the  guidance  of  such  Christians 
and  to  be  subject  unto  them  in  the  Lord,^  in  order  that 
confusion  and  division  might  be  avoided  and  the  growth 
of  the  church  be  wholesome  and  vigorous.  More  than 
this  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  did  at  this  time.^ 

That  Paul's  missionary  work  in  Galatia  was  productive 
of  large  results,  especially  among  the  Gentiles,  and  that  the 
churches  which  he  founded  were  very  near  his  heart,  is  made 
abundantly  manifest  by  his  Galatian  Epistle.  Whether  his 
stay  in  the  province  lasted  only  a  few  months,  or  covered  a 
period  of  some  years,  he  could  look  back  upon  it  after  he 
had  returned  to  Syrian  Antioch  with  joy ;  for  he  had  been 
received  by  the  Galatians  as  an  angel  of  God,  and  had  won 

iCf.  lCk)r.  xvi.  16. 

^Upon  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  see  below,  p.  645  sq. 
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their  love  and  been  treated  by  them  with  the  utmost  devo- 
tion.^ His  missionary  journey  had  been  a  great  success  so 
far  as  the  Gentiles  were  concerned,  and  though  prevented 
by  sickness  from  fulfilling  his  cherished  plan,  he  had  yet 
made  large  conquests  and  had  shown  himself  eminently 
fitted  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  distant  lands  and  among 
foreign  peoples.  He  must  have  returned  to  Antioch  with 
a  firmer  conviction  than  ever  that  his  life  work  was  to  be 
the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  world  and  with  the  fixed 
determination  to  continue  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the 
campaign  so  auspiciously  begun. 

5.  The  Confuct  with  Judaizers 

But  in  the  meantime  an  event  occurred  which  threatened 
to  undo  all  that  Paul  had  accomplished,  and  to  put  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  Gentile  Christianity ;  an  event  which 
caused  him  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  he  felt  for  many  years.  According  to  Acts  xv.  1, 
certain  men  came  down  from  Judea  to  Antioch  and  taught 
the  brethren  that  they  could  not  be  saved  unless  they 
received  circumcision  and  thus  became  members  of  the 
family  of  Israel.  The  demand  which  was  thus  made  of 
the  Gentile  Christians  of  Antioch  involved  a  distinct  repu- 
diation of  the  position  taken  by  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
on  an  earlier  occasion  when  the  legitimacy  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity was  acknowledged,^  and  yet  it  was  a  most  natural 
thing  under  the  circumstances  that  the  demand  should  be 
made.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  acquiesced  heartily  in  the  approval  given  to  Peter 
by  the  church  as  a  whole.  It  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  then  and  that  there  should  continue  to  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  such  a  course. 
Hut  those  who  disapproved  may  have  been  too  few  in  num- 
ber, and  of  too  little  personal  weight,  to  be  able  to  make 
their  opposition  seriously  felt,  and  they  may  have  thought 
it  best  to  accept  quietly  what  they  could  not  prevent.  But 
as  time  passed  and  as  the  church  of  Jerusalem  increased  in 

^  Gal.  iv.  14, 15.  3  See  above,  p.  101  sq. 
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size,  it  is  conceiyable  that  the  number  multiplied  of  those 
who  believed  that  circumcision  was  in  each  and  every  case 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  And  even  among  those 
who  had  formerly  given  their  approval  to  the  conduct  of 
Peter  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  and  had  joined  with  their 
brethren  in  recognizing  the  possibility  of  a  non-Jewish 
Christianity,  there  can  hardly  have  failed  to  be  some  who 
were  increasingly  troubled  by  the  rapid  growth  of  an  inde- 
pendent Gentile  church  and  by  the  evident  tendency  on 
the  part  not  only  of  the  converts  from  the  heathen,  but 
also  of  the  missionaries  that  worked  among  them,  to  regard 
the  form  of  Christianity  which  they  possessed  as  of  equal 
dignity  and  worth  with  the  original  Jewish  Christianity  of 
Christ  himself  and  of  his  apostles,  and  thus  to  rob  God's 
chosen  people  of  all  their  prerogatives  and  the  divine  law 
of  all  its  sanctity.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in 
course  of  time  there  should  be  a  large  number  within  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  who  shared  the  conviction  that  a  halt 
should  be  called  and  that  a  firm  stand  should  be  made 
for  the  religion  of  Moses  and  of  Christ.  How  long  it  was 
after  the  return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch  before 
matters  came  to  a  head  and  the  conflict  was  precipitated, 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  news  of  the 
great  success  which  they  had  had  in  Galatia  and  the  large 
number  of  Gentiles  that  had  been  converted  there  led  the 
stricter  party  to  feel  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  delay  longer ; 
that  the  time  had  come  when  a  public  and  decisive  stand 
must  be  made  against  the  dangerous  movement  which  was 
spreading  so  rapidly.  And  hence  it  may  have  been  very 
soon  after  their  return  that  the  emissaries  from  Jerusalem 
appeared  in  the  city,  insisting  that  the  Gospel  which  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  preaching  was  all  a  mistake,  and  thai 
no  Gentile  could  be  saved  unless  he  were  "circumcised 
after  the  custom  of  Moses."  ^ 

1  The  "  false  brethren  *'  of  Gal.  ii.  6  were  probably  those  that  came  down 
to  Antioch  and  distnrbed  Paul  there,  and  not  brethren  that  came  forward  at 
the  time  of  the  council  in  Jerusalem  and  insisted  on  Titus'  circumcision.  The 
reference  in  Gal.  ii.  5  is  apparently  to  the  larger  subject.  Because  of  the 
men  that  had  made  all  the  trouble,  Paul  took  a  firm  stand  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  great  question  and  yielded  not  a  single  iota  at  any  point. 
o 
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The  excitement  that  must  have  been  caused  in  the 
Antiochian  church  by  such  an  announcement  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  emissaries  came  from  Judea  and 
doubtless  claimed  to  represent  the  Mother  Church  of 
Christendom,  and  thus  a  peculiar  authority  seemed  to 
attach  to  their  declaration.  The  crisis  was  a  serious  one. 
Paul  might  be  confident  of  his  own  apostolic  calling  and 
might  be  convinced  that  he  had  received  his  Gospel  from 
God  and  not  from  man ;  and  yet  it  was  clear  that  if  the 
apostles,  who  had  been  Christ's  chosen  companions  during 
his  earthly  ministry,  and  were  in  consequence  generally  be- 
lieved to  know  the  Master's  will  most  fully,  — if  they  were 
to  declare  that  form  of  Christianity  which  Paul  and  his 
fellows  had  been  preaching  all  a  mistake,  the  work  which 
they  had  already  accomplished  would  be  practically  de- 
stroyed and  there  would  remain  little  or  no  hope  of  winning 
the  heathen  world  for  Christ.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  Paul,  whose  heart  was  bound  up  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Roman  world,  felt  it  to  be 
the  will  of  God  that  he  should  go  himself  to  Jerusalem 
and  settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all  with  the  older 
apostles.^  They  must  be  induced  to  repudiate  distinctly 
the  demands  made  by  their  alleged  representatives. 

Paul  was  accompanied  upon  his  journey  not  only  by  his 
fellow-worker  Barnabas,  who  had  himself  been  at  one  time 
a  prominent  member  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  whose 
influence  and  support  must  be  very  desirable  at  such  a 
time,  but  also  by  Titus,  one  of  his  own  Gentile  converts,*  by 
whose  presence  he  hoped  perhaps  to  give  an  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  success  of  his  work  among  the  heathen  and 
of  the  blessing  of  God  which  had  attended  it.  Paul's 
account  ^  of  the  events  that  took  place  during  his  stay  in 
Jerusalem  is  very  brief  and  the  details  are  somewhat 
obscure,  but  the  general  outcome  is  entirely  clear.     His 

1  Paul  says  in  Gal.  ii.  2:  "I  went  up  by  revelation.**  These  words  do 
not  exchnie  the  commission  laid  upon  him  by  his  Antiochian  brethren  which 
is  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  2  (and  xi.  30) ;  but  they  show  that  it  was  not  their  ap- 
pointment but  his  own  conviction  of  the  Divine  Will  that  led  him  to  under* 
take  the  journey. 

a  Gal.  ii.  3 ;  Titus  i.  4.  a  Gal.  li.  1-10. 
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words  in  Gal.  ii.  2  imply  that  he  laid  the  Gospel  which 
he  preached  among  the  Gentiles  not  only  before  the 
disciples  in  general,  but  also  privately  before  those  of 
repute,^  meaning  apparently  the  "  pillars,"  James,  Peter,  and 
John,*  The  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  the  fundamental  thing  with  him,  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  those  whom  he  calls  "  false  brethren," 
but  in  spite  of  their  opposition  he  succeeded  in  carrying  his 
point  and  convincing  not  only  the  apostles,  but  also  the 
church  as  a  whole,  that  God  had  already  set  the  seal  of  his 
approval  upon  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  had  thus  distinctly  declared  that  men  may 
be  saved  without  receiving  circumcision.  But  his  oppo- 
nents, when  they  found  themselves  defeated,  proposed 
apparently  that  at  least  Titus  should  be  circumcised.^ 
They  might  with  some  show  of  reason  insist  that  even 
though  the  legitimacy  of  Gentile  Christianity  were  ac- 
knowleged,  it  was  unseemly  that  the  Jew,  Paul,  should  have 
with  him  as  his  companion  and  fellow- worker  an  uncir- 
cumcised  Greek,  and  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  offence  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  to  bring  such 
a  man  into  their  midst.  They  may  have  contended,  more- 
over, that  the  circumcision  of  Titus  at  this  time  would 
have  the  effect  of  allaying  somewhat  the  hostility  of  the 
unconverted  Jews,  as  they  saw  Christianity  thus  becoming 
a  bridge  from  heathenism  to  Judaism ;  and  they  perhaps 
expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  submit  to  the  majority 
in  the  larger  matter  if  an  exception  were  made  to  the  general 
principle  in  this  particular  case.  The  proposition  was  thus 
apparently  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and  it  may  be  that 
it  was  supported  by  many  of  those  who  had  taken  Paul's 
side  upon  the  main  question,  possibly  even  by  the  apostles.^ 
But  Paul  and  Barnabas  refused  absolutely  to  give  their 
consent  to  the  proposal.^     The  reason  for  their  refusal  is 

1  Kal  dp€0ifirjv  a^oU  rb  eOayyfKioy  .  .  .  Kar'  ISlav  5i  rots  doKoOaiv. 

2Gal.ii.9.  ^  » Gal.  ii.  3. 

*The  words  oU  oiSi  irpAs  wpov  €t^afx€P  ry  uiroTayv  (^"^'  ^)  seem  to  imply 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  stood  almost,  if  not  quite,  alone  in  their  opposition  to 
this  compromise. 

5  Gal.  ii.  3. 
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though  James  and  Peter  and  John  were  ready,  when  they 
saw  the  grace  that  was  given  him,  to  acknowledge  PauFs 
divine  call  to  do  missionary  work  among  the  Gentiles, 
they  were  not  willing  to  grant  that  he  had  the  right  to 
share  in  the  peculiar  privileges  and  prerogatives  which  they 
doubtless  thought  would  attach  to  Jesus'  personal  compan- 
ions and  disciples  in  the  approaching  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah. And  they  may  well  have  believed  still,  even  though 
they  recognized  a  Gentile  Christianity,  that  in  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom  the  chosen  people  were  to  be  supreme  and 
that  consequently  no  missionary  to  the  Gentiles,  however 
abundant  his  labors,  could  share  the  pre-eminence  enjoyed 
by  the  apostles  to  the  Jews,  by  those  to  whom  had  been 
entrusted  the  evangelization  and  to  whom  would  one  day 
be  committed  the  judgment  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.^ 
In  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that 
though  Paul  considered  himself  an  apostle  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  himself  such  in  his  epistles,  and  though  he 
later  declared  himself  to  be  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  apostles,^  yet  he  was  not  recognized  as  such  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  either  by  the  older 
apostles  or  by  the  church. 

What  lias  been  said  upon  this  subject  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  the  original  Twelve,^  had  before  this 
time  been  made  an  apostle  by  the  choice  of  the  brethren, 
as  Matthias  had  been  many  years  before.  That  appoint- 
ment showed  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  at  any  rate  in  its  early  days,  that  the  number 
of  the  apostles  should  be  kept  at  twelve,  and  we  know  of 
nothing  that  had  happened  in  the  meantime  to  lead  to  a 
change  of  view.  In  fact,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
belief  continued  among  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus 

commission,  but  l)y  God's,  was  itself  due  in  part  to  his  failure  to  secure  suoh 
reco<inition  either  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem  or  from  its  leaders.  It  was 
not  that  the  mere  name  "  apostle  "  was  denied  him,  for  the  name  was  a  very  gen- 
eral one,  and  attached  in  those  days  to  many  besides  the  Twelve  (see  below, 
p.  V>U\) ;  but  that  they  failed  to  recognize  him  as  possessing  equal  dignity  with 
thenis<»lves.  and  as  an  aix)stle  in  any  such  sense  as  they  were. 

1  Matt.  xix.  28.  '         '^  2  Cor.  xi.  5,  xii.  11. 

3  Cf.  John  vii.  25,  and  see  p.  549,  below. 
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as  long  as  they  retained  the  idea  that  Christianity  was 
solely  or  even  chiefly  for  the  Jews,  or  that  the  Jews  were 
to  enjoy  a  pre-eminence  over  Gentiles  within  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  when  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee  was  slain,  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  and  that  he  was  thence- 
forth numbered  among  the  Twelve,  with  whom  Paul  him- 
self seems  to  class  him  in  Gal.  i.  19.^ 

Though  Paul  received  from  James  and  Peter  and  John, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  though 
his  divine  call  to  preach  among  the  Gentiles  was  frankly 
recogfnized,  and  though  nothing  was  added  to  or  taken 
from  his  message,  it  was  not  agreed  that  his  Gospel  was 
in  any  way  to  supplant  or  take  the  place  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  original  apostles,  or  that  it  was  to  be  preached 
among  the  Jews.  In  fact,  the  compact  entered  into  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas  with  the  ''pillars"  at  Jerusalem  in- 
volved not  so  much  a  union  as  a  division.  James,  Peter, 
and  John  were  to  continue  to  preach  as  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  to  the  Jews,  while  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas were  to  go  on  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  But  that 
was  not  all.  It  was  not  simply  two  distinct  fields  that 
were  provided  for,  but  two  distinct  messages.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  the  Gospel  of 
the  uncircumcision,  while  the  others  were  to  preach  to  the 
Jews  the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision.  The  assumption  was 
that  the  law  should  continue  to  be  binding  upon  all  Jews, 
and  that  to  the  heathen  alone  should  be  proclaimed  liberty 
from  its  bondage.  If  the  apostles  of  Jerusalem  were  not 
to  go  to  the  Gentiles  and  preach  to  them  subjection  to  the 
Jewish  law  as  the  Judaizers  had  done  at  Antioch,  neither 
was  Paul  to  go  to  the  Jews  with  his  message  of  freedom 
from  the  law  and  teach  them  to  neglect  and  disregard  it. 
In  securing  recognition  for  his  own  Gospel,  therefore, 
Paul  gave  his  approval  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 

1  That  the  choice  should  fall  upon  James  was  altogether  natural,  for  his 
relationship  to  Jesus  must  have  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  his  conversion ;  and  his  character  was  such 
as  to  excite  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  his  countrymen.  See  helow, 
p.  551  sq. 
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tians.  The  compact  was  a  mutual  one,  and  it  meant 
the  division  of  the  church  by  common  consent  into  two 
denominations,  a  Jewish  and  a  Gentile,  or  rather  it  meant 
the  express  sanction  and  perpetuation  of  a  division  already 
existing.  It  may  have  been  the  sense  of  the  danger  to  the 
spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  that  lurked  in  such  denorai- 
nationalism  that  led  the  apostles  to  suggest  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  should  secure  contributions  from  their  Gentile 
converts  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem.  They  may  have 
believed,  and  Paul  doubtless  agreed  with  them  and  hence 
gladly  fulfilled  their  desire,  that  such  an  exercise  of 
charity  would  warm  the  hearts  both  of  those  that  gave 
and  those  that  received,  and  would  thus  prevent  the  loss 
of  fraternal  sympathy  and  affection.^  But  there  was  more 
than  this  in  their  request.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  they 
did  not  propose  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  only  to  receive  their  ministrations.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  made  the  suggestion  they 
did  with  the  idea  that  expression  might  thus  be  given  to 
the  superior  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  the  Jews,  the 
sense  of  which  the  Gentile  Christians  would  be  in  danger 
of  losing  when  freed  from  all  obligation  to  observe  the 
Jewish  law.  Even  Paul  had  something  of  the  sort  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  words :  "  It  hath  been  the  good  pleasure 
of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a  certain  contribution 
for  the  poor  among  the  saints  that  are  at  Jerusalem.  Yea, 
it  hath  been  tlieir  good  pleasure ;  and  their  debtors  they 
are.  For  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of 
their  spiritual  things,  they  owe  it  to  them  also  to  minister 
unto  them  in  carnal  things."  ^  And  that  in  spite  of  his 
strenuous  assertion  of  the  Christian's  freedom  from  all  law, 
including  the  law  of  Moses,  he  yet  shared  in  a  measure  the 
national  pride  and  sense  of  superiority,  is  made  abundantly 
manifest  l)y  many  other  passages.^  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  Paul  could  have  no  serious  objection  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  apostles,  but  of  course  he  did  not  intend  to 
sanction  by  the  collection,  as  possibly  they  did,  the  notion 

1  On  the  closinp:  words  of  Gal.  ii.  10,  see  above,  p.  171. 
a  liom.  XV.  LT.,  27.  «  Kom.  iii.  1  sq.,  xi.  24,  28,  etc. 
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that  Jewish  Christianity  was  in  any  way  superior  to  Gen- 
tile Christianity,  or  that  the  Christian  who  was  circumcised 
and  kept  the  law  of  Moses  stood  upon  a  higher  plane 
religiously  than  other  Christians.  Such  a  notion  he  re- 
pudiated over  and  over  again  in  his  epistles. 

Paul  accomplished  much  by  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and 
he  might  well  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  the  way  in 
which  **the  truth  of  the  Gospel"  had  there  been  vindi- 
cated and  maintained ;  but  he  did  not  secure  all  that  he  had 
hoped  to.  It  was  doubtless  a  disappointment  to  him  that 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  as  a  whole  did  not  give  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  commend  him  to  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  all  the  brethren ;  and  perhaps  he 
was  disappointed  that  the  apostles  did  not  recognize  him 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  declare  him  to  be  an  apostle  of 
Christ  as  truly  as  they.  Moreover,  the  evident  determina- 
tion, not  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  alone,  but  of  the  apos- 
tles as  well,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  wings  of  the  church,  and  to  insist  that  Christians 
of  Jewish  birth  should  continue  to  observe  the  law  of  their 
fathers  in  all  its  strictness,  must  have  been  anything  but 
pleasing  to  him.  Believing  as  he  did  in  the  complete 
freedom  of  every  Christian,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  he 
must  have  regarded  with  great  dissatisfaction  the  action 
of  the  disciples  of  Jerusalem  in  this  matter,  action  which 
fell  far  below  his  large  ^nd  broad  conception  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  which  was  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  idea  that 
there  was  saving  efficacy  in  the  observance  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  Knowing  also  far  better  than  they  the  conditions 
that  existed  in  foreign  cities,  where  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  unavoidably  thrown  into  more  or  less  intimate  re- 
lations with  each  other,  and  where  there  must  inevitably 
l)e  many  Christians  of  both  classes,  he  must  have  seen,  as 
they  did  not,  that  the  separation  which  they  contemplated, 
if  vigorously  enforced  in  all  places,  would  give  rise  t^ 
endless  trouble  and  dispute.  But  Jis  he  had  gained  his 
main  point,  he  was  willing  for  the  present  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter of  association  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians 
unsettled.     He  doubtless  felt  that  he  could  not  demand 
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any  more  at  this  time  without  imperilling  all  that  he  had 
secured,  for  he  saw  clearly  that  neither  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  nor  the  apostles  were  prepared  to  admit  the 
right  of  a  Jewish  Christian  to  disregard  the  law  and  to 
mingle  unrestrainedly  with  his  Gentile  brethren.  To  insist 
that  a  disciple  of  Hebrew  birth  had  such  a  right  would 
have  been  doubtless  to  turn  them  all  against  him  and 
to  give  the  victory  to  the  Judaizers.^  He  therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  the  guai-antee  of  Gentile  liberty, 
which  was  his  chief  concern,  and  left  to  the  future  the 
settlement  of  the  farther  question,  which  he  knew,  as 
the  apostles  did  not,  was  bound  to  arise  sooner  or  later. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  the  conference  at  Jerusalem 
that  the  question  arose  at  Antioch,  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  with  which  Peter  favored  the  Christians  of  that  city. 
Whether  the  action  of  the  church  and  of  the  apostles  in  Jeru- 
salem had  affected  in  any  way  the  relations  between  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  disciples  in  Antioch,  we  do  not  know; 
but  at  the  time  when  Peter  visited  the  city,  it  is  clear  that 
there  were  at  least  some  Jews,  perhaps  many,  who  had 
thrown  aside  their  religious  scruples  and  were  associating 
intimately  with  their  Gentile  brethren.  They  may  not  of 
course  have  ceased  to  observe  the  law  in  other  respects,  but 
tliey  were  entirely  disregarding  it  so  far  as  it  prohibited 
fellowship  with  the  uncircumcised.  Such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Jewish  Christians  had  not  Been  expressly  forbidden 
at  tlie  Council  of  Jerusalem,  —  probably  because  it  was  not 
supposed  that  there  would  arise  any  need  of  such  a  prohi- 
bition ;  but  its  unlawfulness  had  been  assumed  in  the  agree- 
ment which  the  apostles  had  concluded  with  Paul ;  for  it 

1  What  was  thought  of  Paul's  own  conduct  and  of  the  conduct  of  Barnabas 
in  associating  intimately  with  their  heathen  converts,  we  do  not  know.  It 
may  bo  that  it  was  just  because  an  approval  of  their  missionary  w^ork  and  their 
evangelistic  methods  meant  the  acknowledgement  of  their  right,  though  Jews, 
to  disregard  the  law  of  their  fathers,  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem  rcfrainetl 
from  expressing  their  approval.  It  may  be  that  it  was  only  with  dilficulty 
that  the  ai)ostIcs  were  iuiluced  to  do  what  th(!  church  as  a  whole  did  not  do, 
feeling  driven  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  which  had  been  accorded  in  such 
large  measure  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  t<>  admit  an  excepti<m  in  their  C4ise  to 
the  general  rule  of  tiewlsh  Christian  conduct.  Possibly  one  reason  for  their 
refusal  to  rectognize  Paul  as  an  apostle,  like  themselves,  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  observe  the  law  in  all  itij  strictness. 
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was  stipulated  by  them  that  though  Paul  and  Barnabas 
might  preach  to  the  Gentiles  their  Gospel  of  absolute  free- 
dom from  the  Jewish  law,  they  were  not  to  preach  it  to  the 
Jews.  But  in  spite  of  that  fact,  at  a  time  not  long  after  the 
conference,  Jewish  Christians  in  Antioch  were  disregarding 
at  least  a  pai*t  of  their  ancestral  law,  and  Peter  upon  his 
arrival  among  them  was  so  impressed  with  the  faith  of  the 
Gentile  converts  and  with  the  fi-aternal  spirit  which  bound 
the  two  classes  of  disciples  together,  that  he  also  threw  his 
scruples  to  the  wind  and,  following  the  example  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  and  many  others,  associated  freely  and  openly 
with  the  uncircumcised.^  Peter  can  hardly  have  expected 
to  do  this  when  he  left  Jerusalem.  Certainly  it  was  not 
in  his  thought  at  the  time  of  the  conference  and  it  was  a 
distinct  step  in  advance  of  the  position  agreed  upon  there. 
And  yet  for  Peter,  warm-hearted  and  impulsive  Christian 
as  he  was,  the  step  was  a  most  natural  one.  It  may  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  he  believed  even  at  the  time  of  the 
council  that  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  salvation  of  any  one.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  Acts  xv.  11  is  correct  in  representing  him  as  tak- 
ing the  position  even  then  that  Jewish  Christians  were  to 
be  saved  not  by  the  observance  of  the  law,  but  by  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Gentiles.^  He 
doubtless  believed  with  James  and  John  that  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  obligation  rested  upon  the  Jew  to 
observe  the  law  of  the  Fathers,  even  though  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  just  as  Jesus  himself  had  done  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  that  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole  were 
to  continue  to  observe  it  at  least  until  they  should  be  re- 
leased from  the  obligation  by  the  Messiah.  But  such  a 
belief  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  there  might 
be  exceptions  to  the  rule  and  that  what  was  true  under 
ordinary  circumstances  and  of  the  people  as  a  whole  was 

1  Pfleiderer  {Urchristenthum^  S.  572)  suggests  that  the  vision  on  the  house- 
top recorded  in  Acts  x.  9  sq.  belongs  to  this  time,  and  that  it  was  that  vision, 
or  sometliing  similar  to  it,  that  led  Peter  to  throw  aside  his  scruples,  and  eat 
and  drink  with  the  uncircumcised. 

3  Cf.  Gal.  ii.  10,  where  Paul  seems  to  be  stating  a  belief  common  both  to 
Peter  and  himself. 
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not  necessarily  true  under  all  circumstances  and  of  every 
individual.  If  it  was  this  conception  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian's relation  to  the  law  that  Peter  had  at  the  time  of  the 
conference  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  for 
the  sake  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the  Gentile  brethren 
whom  he  found  in  Antioch,  he  could  cut  himself  loose 
from  the  trammels  of  the  law  and  could  go  in  and  out 
among  them  with  perfect  freedom. 

All  went  well  in  Antioch  until  messengers  from  James 
arrived  and  took  Peter  to  task  for  his  conduct.  The  result 
of  their  remonstrance  was  that  he  drew  back  and  separated 
himself  from  the  Gentiles,  and  the  influence  of  his  example 
was  so  great  that  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  includ- 
ing even  Barnabas,  did  the  same  thing.  The  occurrence  was 
a  most  unfortunate  one  and  elicited  from  Paul  a  severe 
arraignment  of  Peter.  He  seems  to  have  called  a  meeting 
of  the  church  and  to  have  administered  a  public  rebuke  to 
the  great  apostle.  "  When  I  saw,"  he  says, "  that  they  walked 
not  uprightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  I  said 
unto  Cephas  before  them  all.  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  as 
do  the  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  how  compellest 
thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ?  "  ^  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Paul  arraigns  Peter  for  a  double  offence  :  on 
the  one  hand  for  his  inconsistency,  for  the  apparent  lack 
of  accord  between  his  principles  and  his  practice ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  for  his  violation  of  the  compact  entered 
into  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  did  not  rebuke  Peter  for  holding 
a  conception  of  the  Gospel  which  differed  from  his  own, 
but  for  doing  violence  to  that  conception  which  his  previous 
conduct  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  both  shared.  Peter's 
inconsistency  did  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  having  lived  like 
a  Gentile,  he  afterwards  lived  like  a  Jew.  That  he  might 
have  done  without  incurring  any  such  charge  ;  for  though 
by  his  neglect  of  the  law  he  had  apparently  placed  himself 
squarely  upon  the  ground  held  by  Paul,  that  the  law  is 
binding  upon  no  one  either  Jew  or  Gentile,  he  might  still 
regard  the  observance  of  the  law  as  advisable,  and  might 
practise  it  without  stultifying  himself  in  any  way,  as  Paul 

1  Gal.  ii.  14. 
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himself  practised  it  on  occasion.^  Peter's  inconsistency 
lay  rather  in  the  fact  that  having  declared  that  he  believed 
that  the  Jewish  law  was  not  binding  on  any  one,  even  a 
Jew,  he  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  binding  on  every 
one,  even  on  Gentiles.  But  it  was  not  Peter's  inconsist- 
ency alone  that  angered  Paul,  though  his  inconsistency  gave 
point  to  his  rebuke  and  made  it  possible  for  Paul  to  arraign 
him  as  he  did,  —  it  was  above  all  the  fact  that  Peter  had 
violated  the  agreement  reached  at  Jerusalem,  in  entering 
Paul's  missionary  field  and  there  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
circumcision  to  his  Gentile  converts.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  Paul  did  not  find  fault  with  Peter  because  he  lived 
as  a  Jew,  but  because  he  compelled  the  Gentiles  to  live  as 
Jews ;  because  he  laid  upon  Paul's  heathen  converts  the 
obligation  to  observe  the  law,  when  their  complete  free- 
dom from  the  law  had  been  expressly  guaranteed  at  Jeru- 
salem by  Peter  himself  as  well  as  by  the  church  in  general. 
But  tibe  question  arises.  In  what  sense  did  Peter  lay  this 
obligation  upon  Paul's  Gentile  converts ;  how  did  he  com- 
pel them  to  live  as  the  Jews  lived  ?  Are  we  to  understand 
that  he  actually  followed  the  example  of  the  Judaizers  and 
told  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Antioch  that  they  could  not 
be  saved  without  circumcision  ?2  There  is  no  sign  that  he 
went  so  far  as  this,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  so 
explicitly  and  wilfully  violated  the  compact  sealed  at 
Jerusalem.  But  in  his  withdrawal  from  association  with 
the  Gentile  Christians  there  was  involved  in  reality  as 
genuine  a  compulsion  as  if  he  had  distinctly  told  them  that 
circumcision  was  necessary  to  salvation ;  for  such  witli- 
drawal  must  seem  to  mean  nothing  else  under  the  circum- 
stances than  the  declaration  that  they  were  not  clean 
because  they  were  not  observing  the  law,  and  hence  that 
there  rested  upon  them  the  obligation  to  cleanse  themselves 
by  obeying  its  injunction.  In  ol)serving  the  Jewish  law  in 
all  its  strictness,  including  its  prohibition  of   association 

1  Cf .  1  Cor.  ix.  20. 

*  Ritsclil  {EnUtehung  der  altkaihoUschcn  Kirchc,  Zweite  Aiiflagje,  S.  Hfi) 
maintains  that  Peter  did  this.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  same  work  he  held 
that  it  was  the  decree  of  Acts  xv.  23  sq.,  which  Peter  laid  ux>on  the  Gentile 
Christians  of  Antioch. 
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with  the  Gentiles,  Peter  acted,  it  is  true,  in  harmony  with 
one  part  of  the  Jewish  compact,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
violated  the  other  part  and  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
compact  could  not  be  kept  in  both  its  terms  under  such 
conditions  as  existed  in  Antioch.  The  truth  is  that  the 
compact  provided  only  for  the  distinct  and  separate  exist- 
ence of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity  and  did  not  con- 
template their  relation  one  to  the  other.  It  was  only  when 
they  came  in  contact  in  Antioch  that  it  was  seen  to  be 
self-contradictory  and  to  involve  either  the  emancipation 
of  Jewish  Christians  from  the  law  or  the  bondage  of  Gen- 
tile Christians  to  it.  And  so  Paul  might  justly  regard 
Peter's  conduct  at  Antioch  not  only  as  an  act  of  self-stulti- 
fication, but  also  as  a  violation  of  the  agreement  reached  at 
Jerusalem,  and  as  such  he  was  entitled  to  resent  it  bitterly. 
Even  had  Peter  not  eaten  with  the  Gentiles  upon  his 
arrival  in  Antioch,  but  held  himself  aloof  from  the  begin- 
ning, he  would  justly  have  incurred  Paul's  resentment; 
for  his  action  would  have  been  a  practical  announcement 
to  the  Gentile  Christians  that  they  must  keep  the  law  if 
they  wished  to  stand  on  the  same  plane  with  him  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  association  with  him,  and  would  thus  have 
been  in  reality  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Jerusalem 
compact.  But  when  he  took  such  action  after  he  had 
been  for  some  time  associating  with  the  Gentiles  and  had 
won  their  personal  friendship  and  affection,  it  was  mucli 
worse  in  its  consequences.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Paul  took 
him  sharply  to  task  before  all  the  brethren. 

And  yet  it  should  be  said,  in  justification  of  Peter's 
conduct,  that  his  action  was  not  necessarily  due  to  fear  of 
the  Jewish  Christians,  as  Paul  declares.^  It  is  more  likely 
that  he  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  separating  himself 
from  the  (lentiles.  Conscious  as  he  was  that  his  work 
lay  among  tlie  Jews,  as  Paul's  among  the  heathen,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  messengers  from  James  led  him  to  see 
that  liis  influence  among  his  countrymen  would  be  under- 
mined, and  liis  power  to  reach  them  destroyed,  if  he 
showed  himself  in  any  way  careless  in  his  observance  of 

1  Gal.  ii.  12. 
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the  law  of  the  Fathers.  He  may  have  realized  as  he  had 
not  at  first  that  he  could  not  live  like  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  and  still  be  a  successful  and  effective  apostle  to 
the  Jews.  And  so,  believing  that  he  had  been  called  *to 
evangelize  the  latter  and  not  the  former,  it  may  have 
seemed  to  him  a  sacred  duty  to  do  as  the  brethren  from 
Jerusalem  advised,  even  though  his  action  might  appear 
inconsistent,  and  might  work  harm  to  the  Antiochian 
church. 

The  Antiochian  episode  was  momentous  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  opened  a  question  which  had  not  been  dis- 
cussed at  Jerusalem :  the  relation  to  each  other  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  within  a  community  containing 
both  classes.  The  emissaries  of  James  insisted  that  even 
in  such  communities  Jewish  Christians  must  observe  the 
law  in  all  its  strictness,  but  Paul  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  such  observance  meant  a  violation  of  the  guaran- 
tee of  Gentile  liberty  which  he  had  secured  at  Jerusalem. 
But  as  the  emissaries  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  liberty  of 
the  Gentiles  rather  than  consent  to  the  neglect  of  the  law 
by  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Antioch,  Paul  went  further 
and  declared,  as  he  had  not  done  at  Jerusalem,  that  their 
insistence  upon  the  observance  of  the  law  by  Jewish 
Christians  meant  in  reality  a  denial  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  that  their  Christianity,  instead  of  being  a 
higher  and  better  form  than  the  Christianity  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, was  in  reality  quite  the  opposite,  involving  as  it  did 
dependence  upon  the  law  rather  than  upon  Christ  for  jus- 
tification, and  thus  making  the  death  of  Christ  a  vain 
thing.^  Thus  the  war  was  carried  into  the  camp  of  the 
Jews.  The  Antiochian  episode,  therefore,  did  more  than 
merely  open  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  disciples  to  each  other ;  it  revealed  a  fundamental 
difference  of  principle  between  Paul  and  the  Cliristians  of 
Jerusalem.  The  breach  between  them  was  thus  widened 
and  the  number  of  Paul's  enemies  doubtless  greatly  in- 
creased. It  may  well  be  indeed  that  the  episode  furnished 
the  occasion  for  the  Judaizers  to  open  their   campaign 

1  Gal.  ii.  21. 
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against  Gentile  Christianity  and  against  Paul  himself. 
Aroused  and  bitterly  enraged  by  what  had  occurred  at 
this  time,  with  their  numbers  increased  and  with  their 
hands  strengthened  by  the  widespread  hostility  to  Paul 
to  which  his  conduct  had  given  rise,  they  probably  began 
at  once  that  propaganda  in  the  churches  of  Galatia  which 
called  forth  his  epistle. 

We  are  not  told  what  effect  Paul's  severe  rebuke,  and 
his  clear  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel,  had 
upon  Peter  and  Barnabas  and  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Antioch.  It  is  clear  at  least  that  Peter  did  not  yield  and 
associate  again  with  the  Gentiles  as  he  had  been  doing, 
for  Paul  would  certainly  have  mentioned  the  fact  if  he 
had ;  and  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him  to  tell  the 
Galatians  of  it,  if  his  remonstrance  had  proved  effective 
in  the  case  of  Barnabas.  We  shall  probably  be  safe  in 
assuming  that  whatever  was  true  at  a  later  date,  at  the 
time  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  not 
only  Peter,  but  also  Barnabas  and  many  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Antioch,  still  felt  the  influence  of  James,^ 
and  that  the  former  cordial  relations  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  within  the  Antiochian  church  were  not  entirely 
restored. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  events  that  took  place 
upon  the  occasion  of  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
occurrences  that  followed  at  Antioch,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  Paul's  statements  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians. But  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts  contains  a 
somewhat  elaborate  account  of  the  conference  in  Jeru- 
salem which  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Paul  and 
demands  examination  at  this  point.^     It  has  been  widely 

1  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  incssensers  that  came  from  James 
rci)rescnt<Ml  his  own  position  in  the  matter.  Paul's  words  imply  as  much  as 
that,  and  the  position  taken  by  them  in  Antioch  is  entirely  in  harmony  with 
all  that  we  know  of  James  himself. 

2  Riimsay  {St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  liomnii  Citizen^  p.  55  sq.),  recogniz- 
in*;  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Luke's  account  with  that  of  Paul,  denies  that 
they  refer  to  the  same  event.  But  the  conference  between  Paul  and  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  is  impossible  at  any  later  time  than  that 
referred  to  in  (Jal.  ii.  1  sq.,  for  after  the  matter  had  been  settled  as  Pai;! 
indicates  in  that  passage,  it  could  not  have  been  canvassed  again  in  any  such 
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claimed  that  the  differences  between  the  two  accounts  are 

so  numerous  and  radical,  that  Acts  xv.  must  be  pronounced 

entirely  unhistorical.     But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  at 

least  two  important  respects  the  accounts  are  in  complete 

i^reement ;  in  the  first  place,  according  to  both  of  them  the 

legitimacy  of  Gentile  Christianity  was  recognized  by  the 

church  of  Jerusalem,  and  circumcision  was  not  required  of 

converts  from  the  heathen  world ;  and  in  the  second  place, 

they  both  imply  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  church 

that  Jewish  Christians  would  continue  to  observe  their 

ancestral  law.     It  should  be  remarked  also,  that  there  is 

nothing  improbable   in   the   supposition   that  Peter  and 

James  made  such  addresses  as  are  ascribed  to  them  in 

Acts  XV.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  words  that 

are  put  into  Peter's  mouth  were  actually  spoken  by  him ;  ^ 

but  that  vss.  8  and  11  fairly  represent  the  position  which 

he  held  at  this  time  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  by 

his  subsequent  conduct  at  Antioch  and  by  the  words  of 

Paul  in  Gal.  ii.  15  sq.    Upon  his  arrival  in  Antioch  he  acted 

exactly  as  a  man  naturally  would  who  held  the  belief 

expressed  in  Acts  xv.  8  and  11,  and  as  we  have  already 

seen,   his  conduct   there   was   due   not   to   a   change   in 

that  belief,  but  to  the  fear  that  his  association  with  the 

Gentiles  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  his 

mission  among  the  Jews.    And  so  when  Paul  rebuked  him 

for  his  action,  he  based  his  argument  upon  a  principle  that 

was  apparently  recognized  by  Peter  as  well  as  himself; 

but  it  is  just  that  principle  that  finds  expression  in  Acts 

XV.  11.     Moreover,  not  only  the  address  of  Peter  but  also 

that  of  James  is  genuinely  characteristic.     We  know  from 

Gal.  ii.  9  sq.,  that  James   recognized   the  legitimacy  of 

Gentile  Christianity  as  he  is  represented  as  doing  in  Acts 

XV.  19,  and  the  passage  from  Amos  which  he  quotes  in  vss. 

16  to  18  may  well  have  been  employed  by  him  at  this  time 

way  as  described  in  Acts  xv.  To  find  in  the  ministry  for  the  poor,  referred  to 
in  Gal.  ii.  10,  the  chief  object  of  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  as  Ramsay  does, 
and  to  make  all  that  pees  before  it  entirely  subordinate  and  unimportant,  is 
to  do  violence  to  the  entire  passaj^e.  It  must  be  insisted  ui)on  as  certain,  that 
Gal.  ii.  1  sq.  and  Acts  xv.  1  sq.  refer  to  the  same  time. 
^  For  instance,  vs.  9,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of  vs.  10. 
p 
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as  a  justification  of  such  recognition  on  his  part  For 
such  Old  Testament  prophecies  must  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  approval  which  the  Jewish  Christians  in  general 
finally  consented  to  give  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. On  the  other  hand,  we  know  from  Gal.  ii.  12  that 
James  was  more  conservative  than  Peter  and  that  he  was 
not  ready  even  some  time  later  to  go  as  far  as  Peter  did 
at  Antioch  and  to  associate  intimately  with  the  uncircum- 
cised.  The  recommendation  which  he  is  represented  as 
making  in  vs.  20  is  therefore  entirely  in  keeping  with  his 
general  tendency.  Finally  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  though 
Paul  says  nothing  of  the  addresses  of  Peter  and  of  James, 
he  does  hint,  as  already  remarked,  at  a  public  as  well  as  a 
private  meeting  in  Jerusalem,^  and  his  silence  respecting 
the  details  of  that  meeting  is  no  argument  against  the 
account  in  Acts.  It  is  clear  from  his  own  words  that  the 
apostles,  or  at  least  James,  Peter,  and  John,  were  more 
ready  than  the  church  as  a  whole  to  approve  his  work 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose 
that  their  influence  was  exerted  to  induce  the  church  to 
take  the  action  it  did.  That  Paul  and  Barnabas  should 
rehearse  the  great  things  which  God  had  done  among  the 
Gentiles  through  them,^  and  that  they  should  then  leave 
it  to  the  apostles,  who  had  much  greater  influence  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  than  they,  to  urge  the  recognition  of 
that  form  of  Christianity  which  God  had  so  signally 
approved,  is  just  what  we  might  have  expected  them  to 
do.  Paul  appeared  in  Jerusalem  to  defend  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  Gentiles,  and  however  conscious  he  was  of  his 
own  independence  and  of  his  divine  call,  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of  unwisdom,  and  would  have  defeated  the 
very  purpose  which  he  had  in  view,  for  him  to  treat  the 
apostles  with  anything  else  than  the  utmost  respect  and 
deference,  or  to  insist,  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  apostle- 
ship,  that  the  churcli  should  do  as  he  wished  it  to  with- 
out regard  to  the  desires  of  its  own  guides  and  leaders. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  account  of  the 
proceedings   in  Acts  xv.  6-21   is  in  its  general  features 

1  Gal.  ii.  2.  2  Acts  xv.  4,  12  sq. ;  cf.  Gal.  il.  2,  7,  9. 
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entirely  in  accord  with  the  probabilities  of  the  situation 
as  revealed  in  Gal.  ii.  1-10. 

But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  vss.  22  sq.     It  is  very 
difficult  to  suppose  that  such  a  decree  as  is  contained  in 
vss.  28  and  29  was  adopted  at  this  time  and  carried  back 
to  Autioch  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  representatives  of 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  as  Luke  records.     For  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  there  is  no  sign  in  Paul's  epistles  that  he  ever 
put  the  decree  into  force  in  any  of  his  churches,  or  recom- 
mended any  of  his  converts  to  observe  it ;  nor  is  there  any 
sign   that  anything  was  known  about  the  decree  in  the 
churches  to  which  he  wrote. ^    It  is  also  a  fact  of  the  ut- 
most significance  that  Paul  distinctly  asserts^  that  those 
who  were  of  repute  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  imparted 
nothing  to  him,  that  is,  laid  no  additional  requirements 
upon  him ;  ^  in  other  words,  he  was  left  entirely  free  by 
them  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  exactly  as  he   had  been 
preaching.     But  according  to  Acts  xv.  28,  the  Gentiles 
were  not  simply  requested,  but  required  by  the  action  of  the 
apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem,  to  abstain  from  the  four 
things  enumerated  in  the  decree.     The  latter  refrain  from 
laying  upon  the  converts  from  the  heathen  the  burden  of 
the  whole  law,  but  abstinence  from  these  four  things  they 
regard  as  "  necessary."     For  Paul,  therefore,  to  acquiesce 
in  this  action  and  to  carry  the  decree  to  the  Antiochian 
church  would  have  been  to  lay  a  burden  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles not  as  great,  to  be  sure,  as  the  Judaizers  would  have 
liked,  but  none  the  less  a  burden,  and  none  the  less  op- 
posed to  his  principle  of  complete  liberty.     It  does  not 
help  the  matter  to  urge  that  Paul  himself  recommended  a 
voluntary  curtailment  of  one's  liberty  for  the  sake  of  the 
weaker  brethren,  as  in  1  Cor.  viii.  and  Gal.  v.  13,  and  that 
therefore  he  might  have  been  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this 
decree  in  order  that  the  Jewish  Christians  might  not  be 
too  much  offended  by  the  lives  of  their  Gentile  brethren  ; 
for  it  is  not  that  a  voluntary  curtailment  of  their  liberty 

^  It  is  significant  that  the  Ck)rinthians  betray  no  knowledge  of  it  when  they 
^^  Paul's  advice  in  the  matter  of  meats  offered  to  idols  (1  Cor.  viii.  1). 
^Gal.  ii.  G.  '  ifwl  yiip  ol  doKovirres  oOdip  TrpouaviOtrro. 
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is  suggested,  but  that  an  enforced  submission  to  certain 
requirements  is  demanded  by  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked  finally,  that  the  decree  contains 
the  same  prohibitions  that  were  laid  upon  strangers  living 
within  the  land  of  the  Jews,  according  to  Lev.  xvii.  and 
xviii.,  and  that  its  formal  enactment  by  the  council  implies 
that  the  disciples  of  Jerusalem  proposed  to  relegate  the 
Gentile  converts  to  the  position  occupied  in  ancient  times 
by  such  strangers,  and  in  more  recent  days  by  the  aefiofjLe- 
voi^  or  God-fearing  heathen.  In  other  words,  the  decree 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  means  that  the  Gentile 
Christians  were  to  be  treated  as  less  honoi-able  and  less  pleas- 
ing to  God  than  their  Jewish  brethren,  and  were  to  be  re- 
quired to  treat  the  latter  as  religiously  on  a  higher  plane 
than  themselves.  This  feeling  was  entirely  natural,  and 
was  doubtless  shared  by  James  as  well  as  by  the  majority 
of  the  disciples  of  Jerusalem,  but  Paul  certainly  could  not 
require,  nor  could  he  consent  that  others  should  require, 
his  converts  to  acknowledge  the  religious  superiority  of 
the  Jews  by  the  observance  even  of  the  simplest  require- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  code.  Still  less  could  he  consent  that 
they  should  do  anything  which  would  lead  them  to  think 
that  those  who  observed  the  Jewish  law  were  more  right- 
eous or  pleasing  to  God  tlian  themselves.  In  view  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  either  that 
the  decree  was  never  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  or  if  it  was,  that  it  was  done  with- 
out Paul's  knowledge  and  consent,  and  hence  not  under 
the  circumstances  recorded  in  Acts  xv.^ 

The  question  tlien  arises,  how  is  the  presence  of  the  de- 
cree in  our  account  to  be  explained  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  so  peculiar  a  document  an  invention  of  the  author 
of  the  Acts.     Some  historic  basis  for  it  must  be  assumed. 


1  As  it  cannot  bo  supposed  that  Paul  had  anything  to  do  witli  the  adoption 
of  the  decree,  so  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  its 
promulgation,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  in  Acts  xvi.  4  must  therefore 
be  questioned.  The  statement  was  a  very  natural  one  for  the  author  to  make, 
with  the  understanding  he  had  of  Paul's  relation  to  the  decree,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  derived  it  from  his  sources  any  more  than  xvi.  5, 
which  goes  with  it. 
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Sach  a  basis  may  be  found  either  in  the  address  of  James, 
recorded  in  Acts  xv.  13-21,  or  in  the  actual  adoption  and 
promulgation  of  the  decree  at  some  other  time  than  that 
designated  by  our  author.  So  far  as  the  former  alterna- 
tive is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  during  the  conference  James  may  have 
suggested  that  the  Gentile  converts  be  requested  to  ab- 
stain from  practices  which  were  calculated  particularly  to 
offend  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  who  had  their  syna- 
gogues in  every  city,  and  heard  the  law  of  Moses  read 
every  Sabbath.^  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul 
must  have  taken  exception  to  such  a  request.  So  long  as 
it  involved  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  a  desire 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  might  do  nothing  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  liberty  to  offend  their  Jewish  brethren  unnec- 
essarily, Paul  could  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it ;  for  he 
himself  exhorts  his  converts  to  give  no  occasion  for  stum- 
bling either  to  Jews  or  to  Greeks.^  If  then  it  be  assumed 
that  James  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Gentiles  would 
voluntarily  show  some  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
their  Jewish  brethren,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
expression  of  that  hope  which  was  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal record  of  his  speech,  may  have  led  the  author  of  the 
Acts  to  compose  and  append  the  epistle  with  its  formal 
decree  as  we  find  it  in  vss.  23  sq.,  or  to  give  the  form  of  an 
official  enactment  to  a  mere  request  made  by  the  church  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  James.^ 

But  the  second  alternative  referred  to  above,  that  the 
decree  was  actually  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  at  some  other  time  than  that  desig- 
nated by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  seems  much 
more  probable  than  the  one  just  considered.*  That  the 
author  of  the  Acts,  coming  into  possession  of  a  document 

^\ctsxv.  21.  2iCor.  X.  32. 

'  Attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  the  stylistic  resemblance  between 
Reopening  of  the  epistle  in  vss.  23  and  24,  and  the  prologue  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

*Thi8  suggestion  was  originally  made  by  Ritschl  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
^nutehuny  der  altkatholischen  Kirche,  and  has  ])een  adopted  by  Weizsacker 
^^  others,  though  abandoned  by  Ritschl  himself  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
work. 
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containing  such  a  decree,  and  being  ignorant  of  its  exact 
date  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  its  rise, 
should  have  inserted  it  in  his  work  in  what  seemed  to  him 
the  most  appropriate  place,  is  what  we  should  expect  in 
view  of  his  treatment  of  his  sources  in  the  composition  of 
the  third  Gospel.  Moreover,  there  are  several  indications 
that  he  made  use  of  more  than  one  authority,  or  that  he 
considerably  altered  and  expanded  the  authority  which  he 
followed  in  writing  the  very  chapter  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  The  record  as  we  have  it  contains  difficul- 
ties which  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  no  other 
assumption.^  There  is,  therefore,  upon  th^  face  of  it 
nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the  decree 
existed  in  a  separate  document  and  was  appended  by  the 
author  to  his  account  of  the  conference.^ 

So  far  as  the  time  is  concerned  at  which  the  decree  of 
vss.  28  and  29  was  adopted,  it  cannot  have  been  before  the 
meeting  described  in  Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii. ;  for  the  legiti- 
macy of  Gentile  Christianity  which  it  presupposes  was 
still  an  open  question  when  that  meeting  began.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  Paul's  account  of  his  con- 
troversy with  Peter  2  to  suggest  that  the  decree  was  en- 

1  Compare  vs.  1  with  vs.  5,  and  vs.  4  with  vs.  12.  Compare  also  vss.  4, 12, 
and  22,  where  the  whole  church  is  referred  to,  with  vss.  6  and  23,  where  only 
the  apostles  and  elders  are  mentioned.  It  is  to  he  noticed  also  that  a&roi^%  in 
vs.  5,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  Gentiles,  has  no  grammatical  antecedent. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Acts  xi.  27-30  formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the 
account  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  and  that  it  was  separated  from  its 
context,  not  only  becau.se  it  referred  to  a  famine  which  the  author  identified 
with  the  famine  that  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  Claudius'  reign,  some 
years  before  the  time  at  which  he  understood  the  council  of  Jerusalem  to  have 
been  held,  but  also  because  it  assigned  a  purpose  to  the  visit  described  in  chap. 
XV.  which  did  not  seem  to  acu-ord  well  with  the  matter  actually  ccmsidered  at 
that  meeting.  (But  see  p.  171,  above.)  If  such  a  displacement  were  made, 
the  author  would  naturally  supply  some  such  introduction  to  Acts  x^t.  as  we 
actually  find  in  vss.  1  and  2.  For  various  analyses  of  the  sources  of  Acts  xv. 
see  especially  J.  Weiss  (in  the  Theologi.sche  StndipJi  und  Kritikcn,  1893,  S. 
519  sq.)  :  Voelter  {Kompositlon  der  PauHnischen  llaupthriffej  S.  I.'i3  sq.): 
Spitta  (Apostelgesch.,  S.  179  sq.) ;  Jiingst  {QucUen  der  Apostelgescfiichte , 
S.  134  sq.). 

2  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem  actually  sent  some  such 
letter  as  is  given  in  vss.  22-27,  and  that  only  vss.  28  and  29  are  added.  Some 
letter  (and  perhaps  messengers)  w^e  might  expect  them  to  send,  and  it  may 
well  have  been  of  this  sort.  The  addition,  then,  of  vss.  28  and  29  would  be  all 
the  ea.sier  to  explain. 

8  Gal.  ii.  11  sq. 
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acted  by  the  church  of  Jerusalem  before  the  latter  visited 
Antioch.  Weizsacker  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  adoption 
of  the  decree  took  place  after  the  Antiochian  occurrence 
and  as  a  result  of  it.  But  it  seems  hardly  calculated  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  which  existed  after 
that  time,  when  the  relations  between  Gentile  Christianity 
and  the  Mother  Church  must  have  been  greatly  strained. 
It  is  less  thoroughgoing  than  we  should  expect  it  to  be, 
if  promulgated  after  the  open  break  had  occurred.  It  says 
nothing  whatever  about  the  conduct  of  Jewish  Christians, 
nor  does  it  warn  the  Gentiles  that  they  must  not  expect 
or  desire  their  Jewish  brethren  to  associate  intimately 
with  them,  as  they  had  been  doing  at  Antioch.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  abstinence  of  the  Gentiles  from  the 
four  things  prohibited  in  the  decree  did  not  make  it  lawful 
for  a  Jew  to  meet  them  on  terms  of  equality,  and  we  can- 
not suppose  that  either  James  or  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
was  ready  to  sanction  even  the  slightest  neglect  of  the 
law  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen.^  The  decree  in  fact 
betrays  no  apprehension  of  the  true  difficulties  of  such  a 
situation  as  existed  in  Antioch,  and  hence  bears  every 
appearance  of  having  been  drawn  up  before  the  trouble 
occurred  there.  If  any  action  was  taken  by  the  Mother 
Church  after  that  time,  it  would  naturally  look  either 
toward  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  chasm  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  wings  of  the  church,  or  toward 
the  construction  of  some  bridge  across  the  chasm,  accord- 
ing as  it  was  prompted  by  the  more  bitter  or  by  the  more 
conciliatory  spirits.  But  the  decree  of  Jerusalem  answers 
neither  of  these  purposes.  It  seems  best  then  to  suppose 
that  it  was  adopted  shortly  after  Paul  left  Jerusalem,  and 
after  Peter,  too,  had  taken  his  departure,  and  that  it  was 
the  result  of  farther  deliberation  in  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem upon  the  subject  which  had  been  discussed  at  the 
council.  It  may  have  seemed  to  James  and  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  church  after  they  had  considered  the  matter 
more  fully,  that  the  guarantee  of  complete  Gentile  liberty, 
which  had  been  given  at  that  time,  threatened  the  prerog- 

1  Cf.  Acts  xxi.  31  sq. 
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atives  of  the  chosen  people,  and  they  may  have  thought 
that  the  danger  might  be  avoided,  without  intrenching 
upon  the  Gentiles'  freedom  from  the  Jewish  law,  if  the 
latter  were  required  to  show  some  respect  for  that  law, 
such  respect  in  fact  as  had  been  of  old  demanded  of  stran- 
gers dwelling  within  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  the  emissaries  from  James  came  to  Antioch,^  not 
because  they  had  heard  that  Peter  was  eating  with  the 
Gentiles,  and  wished  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct, but  as  the  bearers  of  the  decree  to  the  Antiochian 
church. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  view  as  to  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  decree  affords  a  satisfactory  and  much 
needed  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  Barnalms  to  which 
Paul  refers  in  Gal.  ii.  13.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  Peter  should  have  been  influenced  by  the  arguments 
of  the  messengers  from  Jerusalem,  for  he  was  the  apostle 
of  the  circumcision,  whose  work  was  to  lie  chiefly  among 
the  Jews.  But  that  Barnabas,  Paul's  fellow-apostle  to  the 
heathen,  whose  right  to  work  among  the  Gentiles  had  been 
recognized  in  Jerusalem,  just  as  Paul's  had  been,  after  liv- 
ing for  some  years  in  intimate  fellowship  with  his  Gentile 
converts,  should  have  drawn  back  and  separated  himself 
from  them  is  very  strange.  The  only  plausible  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct  is  that  a  new  idea  as  to  their  true 
position  within  the  church  had  presented  itself  to  him. 
He  may  not  have  been  in  full  sympathy  with  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian's  complete  liberty  from  all  law  of 
whatever  kind,  and  he  may  originally  have  recognized 
Gentile  converts  as  brethren  only  under  the  compulsion 
of  the  same  kind  of  divine  evidence  as  convinced  tlie 
Christians  of  Jerusalem.  But  having  become  satisfied  of 
their  emancipation  from  the  Jewish  law,  it  perhaps  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  it  was  possible  still  to  conserve  the 
dignity  of  that  law,  however  much  he  may  have  desired 
to  do  so,  without  denying  their  Christianity,  whicli  he 
could  not  do,  and  did  not  wish  to  do.  The  decree  may 
have  suggested  to  him  for  the  first  time  the  true  way  to 
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meet  the  difficulty,  and  consequently  the  true  way  to  pre- 
serve the  honor  of  Judaism  while  recognizing  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Gentiles. 

Of   the  events  that  occurred   during  the   weeks  and 
months  immediately  succeeding  the  controversy  between 
Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  we  have  no  explicit  informa- 
tion.    Paul's  remonstrance  apparently  effected  no  change 
in  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  Barnabas,^  and  it  must  have 
been  some  time  at  any  rate  before  cordial  relations  were  re- 
stored between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  wings  of  the  Anti- 
dchian  church.     Meanwhile  the  Judaizers,  whose  demands 
Paul  had  successfully  resisted  at  Jerusalem,  determined  to 
3arry  the  war  against  him,  and  against  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity for  which  he  stood,  into  his  own  territory.     Some 
af  them  may  have  begun  their  Jewish  propaganda  imme- 
diately after  the  conference,  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
received  their  chief  impulse  from  the  occurrence  at  Antioch. 
Perceiving,  in  the  light  of  that  event,  that  the  Gospel  which 
Paul  preached  meant  inevitably  not  simply  the  rise  of  a 
free  Gentile  church  in  which  the  law  should  be  entirely 
disregarded,  but  also  the  wide  and  increasing  neglect  of 
that  law  on  the  part  of   the  Jews  themselves,  they  felt 
that  the  only  way  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  apostasy  was 
to  insist  upon  the  circumcision  of   the  Gentiles.      They 
looked  upon  it  as  a  life  and  death  matter.     If  the  Gentiles 
did  not  become  Jews,  the  Jews  would  become  Gentiles,  and 
regard  for  the  law  of  Moses  would  entirely  disappear  within 
the  Christian  church  outside  of  Palestine,  and  Christ  would 
thus  become  a  minister  of  sin  to  an  ever-increasing  multi- 
tude of  the  dispersion.2     It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Juda- 
izers would   have  exhibited  such   zeal,  and  would   have 
proved  themselves  so  bitterly  and  relentlessly  hostile  to 
Paul  as  they  did,  out  of  mere  opposition  to  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity as  such,  and  with  the  sole  desire  to  make  proselytes 
of  Paul's  converts.     It  was  doubtless  the  fear  that  the 
Christians  of   Jewish   birth  would   apostatize   under  the 
influence  of  their  Gentile  brethren  that  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  their  zeal,  and  that 

1  See  p.  208,  above.  2  Gal.  ii.  17. 
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gave  its  peculiar  intensity  and  bitterness  to  their  enmity 
for  Paul.  Not  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  that  he  taught  the  Jews  to  disregard  their  law, 
was  the  accusation  brought  against  him  later  at  Jerusalem,^ 
and  though  the  zealots  that  found  fault  with  him  there  may 
not  have  been  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Judaizers  who 
caused  him  so  much  trouble  in  his  missionary  work,  they 
doubtless  voiced  in  their  complaint  that  which  was  his  most 
heinous  offence,  not  in  their  eyes  alone,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
all  his  opponents.  In  Gal.  vi.  12  sq.,  Paul  declares  that 
the  Judaizers  were  endeavoring  to  force  circumcision  upon 
the  Gentile  converts,  not  in  order  that  the  law  might  be 
observed  by  the  latter,  but  in  order  that  they  might  them- 
selves escape  persecution  from  unbelieving  Israel.  Paul's 
words,  both  here  and  in  Gal  v.  11,  imply  that  the  persecu- 
tion which  the  Judaizers  wished  to  escape  was  due,  not 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they  preached  Christ,  but  to  the  fact 
that  they  preached  a  religion  which  the  Jews  believed  was 
calculated  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
law,  and  which  was  actually  having  that  very  effect  among 
the  Israelites  of  the  dispersion.  It  was  not  enough  to 
exhibit  their  zeal  in  the  work  of  proselytism,^  they  must, 
above  all,  counteract  this  fatal  tendency  if  they  would 
relieve  Christ  from  the  accusation  of  inciting  to  sin,^  and 
themselves  from  persecution  as  promotei's  of  apostasy. 

And  so  Judaizers  appeared  at  an  early  day  in  Galatia, 
where  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  preached  some  time  before, 
and  with  an  entire  disregard  for  the  compact  concluded  at 
Jerusalem  and  for  the  official  recognition  which  Gentile 
Christianity  had  received  there,  they  announced  to  the  Gala- 
tian  converts  that  unless  they  became  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Israel  by  receiving  circumcision  and  ol>serving  the 
law  of  Moses,  their  faith  in  Christ  would  avail  them  nothing, 
and  they  would  be  shut  out  as  aliens  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  which  had  been  promised  by  God  only  to 
the  children  of  Abraham.*  Tlie  arguments  which  the 
Judaizers  were  able  to  employ  in  support  of  their  position 

1  Artsxxi.  25.  SQaLii.  17. 
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were  very  plausible.  They  doubtless  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  and  that  he  was  the  Jewish  Messiah 
promised  in  the  Scriptures,  as  Paul  himself  had  taught 
them,  and  that  consequently  the  blessings  which  he  brought 
were  for  his  own  people,  and  for  them  alone. ^  In  support 
of  this  conclusion,  which  constituted  their  main  point,  they 
evidently  appealed  to  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,^  and 
to  the  divine  law  given  through  Moses,^  asserting  that  that 
law  was  still  binding,  and  without  doubt  confirming  the 
assertion  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
Christ  himself,  but  also  all  his  apostles,  observed  the  law 
in  all  its  parts.^ 

But  they  not  only  urged  positive  arguments  in  support 
of  their  position,  they  also  attacked  Paul,  to  whom  the 
Gralatians  owed  their  belief  that  salvation  is  through  faith 
in  Christ  and  not  by  works  of  the  law,  insisting  that  he 
was  not  a  true  apostle,  that  he  had  never  seen  Christ  and 
received  a  commission  from  him  as  the  Twelve  had,  and 
that  consequently  his  Gospel  was  not  from  God  but  from 
man,  and  had  no  independent  authority.^  Moreover,  they 
declared  that  it  was  not  simply  a  human  Gospel  but  a  false 
Gospel,^  because  it  did  not  agree  with  the  Gospel  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  who  had  been  called  and  commissioned 
by  Christ,  and  who  not  only  observed  the  law  themselves, 
but  also  taught  that  its  observance  was  an  indispensable 
condition  of  salvation."  Paul  was  in  reality,  therefore,  not 
a  friend  to  the  Galatians  as  he  had  seemed  to  be,  but  an 
enemy,  because  he  had  led  them  away  from  the  true  path 
of  life.^  But  the  Judaizers  went  even  further  than  this, 
and  attacked  Paul's  honesty  of  purpose,  accusing  him  of 
double  dealing,  in  that  he  preached  circumcision  when  he 
was  among  those  that  preferred  that  kind  of  doctrine,®  and 
uncircumcision  when  among  those  to  whom  a  Gospel  of 
liberty  was  most  acceptable.  In  other  words,  they  asserted 
that  his  sole  aim  was  to  please  men,  to  win  their  approval 
and  applause,  and  to  gain  a  following;   and  that   conse- 
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quently  he  suited  his  preaching  to  the  tastes  of  those  whom 
he  addressed  without  any  regard  to  the  real  truth.^  It  is 
not  surprising  that  with  such  arguments  and  calumnies  as 
these  the  Judaizers  should  have  succeeded  in  unsettling 
the  minds  of  the  newly  converted  Galatians  and  winning 
many  of  them  over  to  their  side.  Christianity  had  come  to 
the  Galatians  through  the  synagogue ;  they  had  first  heard 
it  from  the  lips  of  native  Jews ;  and  they  had  learned  from 
Paul  himself  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  those  prophecies 
which  pointed  forward  to  the  Messiah  Jesus  whom  he 
preached.  There  seemed  good  ground,  therefore,  for  the 
assertion  that  Christianity  was  only  for  the  Jews  and  for 
those  of  the  Gentiles  who  should  attach  themselves  as 
proselytes  to  the  family  of  Israel.  Paul's  explanation  of 
the  method  by  which  the  Christian  believer  is  released 
from  all  obligation  to  observe  the  law  was  at  best  difficult 
to  understand,  and  the  full  appreciation  of  it  presupposed 
a  depth  and  maturity  of  spiritual  experience  which  com- 
paratively few  of  the  Galatians  could  as  yet  have  attained. 
And  so  when  the  Judaizers  asked  them  if  Paul  had  based 
his  Gospel  of  liberty  upon  distinct  and  unequivocal  utter- 
ances of  Christ,  or  if  he  had  appealed  to  Christ's  chosen 
apostles  in  support  of  the  radical  innovation  which  he  had 
introduced  among  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  say  that 
he  had,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  begin 
to  question  whether  Paul  really  was  all  that  they  had  sup- 
posed him  to  be,  and  whether  he  had  not  actually  deceived 
them  in  preaching  as  he  had.  But  whatever  the  exact 
course  pui*sued  by  the  Judaizers,  they  had  evidently  had 
considerable  success  in  the  Galatian  churches  before  Paul 
wrote  his  epistle.^  Some,  and  apparently  the  majority,  of 
those  whom  he  addressed  were  already  beginning  to  observe 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  at  least  in  part ;  ^  they  were  fall- 
ing away  from  the  grace  of  Christ  and  were  attempting  to 
secure  justification  by  works  of  the  law;*  though  they  had 
begun  in  the  Spirit,  they  were  now  striving  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  flesh ;  ^  and  though  they  had  originally  received 

1  Cf.  Gal.  i.  10.  2  cf.  Gal.  iii.  1,  v.  7.  »  Gal.  iv.  10. 
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Paul  himself  as  an  angel  of  God,  they  were  now  regarding 
him  as  an  enemy .^  But  the  case  was  not  hopeless.  The 
success  of  the  Judaizers  was  not  yet  complete.  The  Gala- 
tian  Christians,  or  at  any  rate  many  of  them,  had  not  yet 
received  circumcision,^  and  Paul  had  reason  to  believe  that 
he  might  yet  stem  the  tide ;  might  yet  win  back  the  alle- 
giance of  those  who  had  been  alienated  from  him  and  con- 
vince them  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  he  had 
preached  among  them.^ 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  wrote  them  a  letter,  fiery, 
impassioned,  polemic;  at  one  moment  rebuking  them 
sharply  for  their  fickleness,  at  another  expressing  confi- 
dence in  their  continued  loyalty  and  faithfulness ;  severe 
and  at  times  even  bitter  in  denouncing  his  opponents,^  and 
not  without  heat  in  repudiating  their  calumnies  and  in 
vindicating  his  own  character  and  prerogatives.^  From 
beginning  to  end  the  letter  bears  the  stamp  of  Paul's  own 
personality ;  and  whether  he  attacks  his  enemies  or  defends 
himself,  whether  he  discusses  doctrine  or  urges  holy  living, 
he  has  constantly  in  mind  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
with  which  he  is  confronted,  and  everything  he  says  has 
direct  and  sole  reference  to  that  situation.  The  epistle  is 
both  doctrinally  and  historically  of  the  very  greatest  value, 
and  yet  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
intended  neither  as  a  history  nor  as  a  treatise  on  theology, 
but  solely  as  a  defence  of  its  author  and  of  his  Gospel 
against  a  specific  attack  conducted  along  specific  lines. 

In  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  epistle  Paul  meets  the 
assault  upon  his  own  apostleship  by  asserting  that  he  is  an 
"apostle  not  from  men,  neither  through  man,  but  through 
Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father  " ;  and  a  little  farther  on 
he  declares  that  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  was  received 
by  him  not  from  man,  but  through  a  direct  revelation  of 
Christ.^  He  then  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
his  assertion  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  career,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  zeal  with  which  he  had   practised  the 
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Jewish  religion  and  the  bitterness  with  which  he  had 
persecuted  the  church,  in  order  to  show  that  his  conver- 
sion was  no  ordinary  event,  but  that  it  could  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  direct  interposition  of  God,  who  had  called 
him  by  his  grace  and  had  revealed  his  Son  in  him,  and 
that  it  indicated  that  God  had  some  special  purpose  to 
accomplish  through  him.  That  purpose  Paul  asserts  to 
have  been  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentiles,^  and  his 
Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision  he  thus  bases  immediately 
upon  a  commission  received  from  God  himself.  To  sub- 
stantiate still  further  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  he 
had  received  his  Gospel  from  God  and  not  from  man, 
he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  confer  with 
any  one  after  his  conversion,  nor  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
see  the  apostles,  until  three  years  later,  when  he  had 
already  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  evangelistic 
work  to  which  he  had  been  called.  Even  then  he  spent 
only  two  weeks  in  Jerusalem  and  saw  only  Peter  and 
James,  and  during  the  next  eleven  years  he  carried  on  his 
missionary  work  without  once  coming  into  contact  with 
the  Christians  of  Judea.  Thus  he  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively his  independence  of  the  original  apostles  and  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  was  not  enough  for  liim  to 
establish  his  independence ;  he  must  show  that  his  inde- 
pendence had  not  led  him  astray.  For  this  purpose  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  conference  at  which  his  Gospel 
received  official  approval  and  he  and  Barnabas  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  that  they  should  continue  to  cany  on 
their  work  among  the  Gentiles  just  as  they  had  been  doing 
in  the  past.  This  might  have  sufficed  to  refute  the  charges 
of  his  enemies,  but  Paul  relates  also  the  occurrence  that 
took  place  afterward  at  Antioch,  in  order  to  show  that 
Peter,  the  great  apostle  to  the  Jews,  had  not  simply 
recognized  the  legitimacy  of  Gentile  Christianity  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  acknowledged  Paul's  call  to  evangelize  tlie 
lieathen,  but  that  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  disregard 
the  Jewish  law  himself,  and  live  like  a  Gentile  with  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  Antiocli.     To  be  sure,  he  had  drawn 
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back  again  after  a  time,  and  separated  himself  from  the 
uncircumcised,  but  that  was  due  to  fear,  not  principle,  and 
his  true  belief  as  to  the  Christian's  relation  to  the  law- 
was  revealed  by  the  course  he  pursued  before  he  was 
called  to  account  by  the  emissaries  from  Jerusalem.  Thus 
Paul  triumphantly  refutes  all  the  accusations  of  his  adver- 
saries, not  only  demonstrating  his  independence  as  an 
apostle  called  and  commissioned  directly  by  God,  but  also 
proving  that  the  Christianity  which  he  preached  among 
the  Gentiles  had  received  ample  recognition  from  the 
older  apostles,  whom  the  Judaizers  had  claimed  as  their 
authority  for  declaring  his  Gospel  false  and  pernicious. 

But  Paul  does  not  rest  with  this  vindication  of  himself. 
He  proceeds  to  restate,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Galatian 
readers,  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached  among  them 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  based.     They  evi- 
dently  needed  instruction  upon  the   subject,   and   Paul 
devotes  a  large  part  of  his  epistle  to  it.     He  first  summa- 
rizes briefly  his  argument  with  Peter,  in  which  he  had 
clearly  stated  his  fundamental  principles,  and  had  clinched 
the  matter  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Christ's 
death  was  all  for  naught,  if  righteousness  were  to  be 
attained  through  the  law.^     He  then  turns  directly  to  the 
Galatians,  and  after  reminding   them  that  it  was  Christ 
crucified  who  had  been   plainly  and   openly  preached  to 
them,  he  appeals  to  their  own  experience  as  a  testimony 
to  the   truth  of   the  Gospel  of   liberty  which   they  had 
heard  from  him.     He  reminds  them  that  they  had  received 
the  Spirit,  and  that  the  works  of   the  Spirit  had  been 
wrought  among   them,  even  though  they  were  Gentiles, 
and  though  they  had  had  no  thought  of  receiving  circum- 
cision and  observing  the  Jewish  law.     Why,  then,  did  they 
turn  to  the  law  now,  when  it  had  been  proved  unnecessary 
by  their  own  Christian  experience  ?     The  argument  was 
similar  to  that  which   had   been   employed  at  Jerusalem 
with  such  good  effect.     God  himself  had  borne  witness  in 
the  lives  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which 
Paul  preached.     But  Paul  appeals  to  the  experience  not 

1  Gal.  ii.  21. 
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of  his  Gentile  readera  alone,  but  also  of  the  great  Abra- 
ham, the  father  of  the  Hebrew  race,  upon  God's  covenant 
with  whom  the  Jews  based  their  claim  to  be  the  chosen 
people  of  Jehovah.  Long  before  the  law  was  given,  Abra- 
ham was  justified  because  he  believed  God,  and  the  cove- 
nant which  God  made  with  him  and  with  his  children  was 
conditioned  not  upon  works,  but  upon  faith,  so  that  all 
that  have  Abraham's  faith  are  truly  his  sons.  The  fact  that 
a  law  was  given  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  later  could 
not  disannul  God's  covenant.  The  promised  inheritance, 
which  had  been  expressly  conditioned  upon  faith  alone, 
could  not  now  be  conditioned  upon  the  observance  of  a 
law.  The  law,  in  fact,  was  not  given  with  any  such  pur- 
pose ;  it  was  intended  solely  as  a  tutor  to  reveal  sin  and 
thus  lead  men  to  Christ.  It  has,  therefore,  only  a  tempo- 
rary purpose  to  serve,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  accomplished 
that,  it  passes  away.  Christ  thus  becomes  the  end  of  the 
law  to  those  who  believe  in  him,  and  redeems  them  from 
the  law  whose  curse  they  have  incurred  by  their  inability 
to  keep  it.  Redeemed  from  it,  they  are  henceforth  entirely 
free  from  its  control;  they  are  no  longer  bond-servants, 
but  sons,  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  because  bound  to  Chiist 
by  faith  and  possessed  of  his  Spirit.^  After  elaborating 
his  argument  at  considerable  length,  Paul  appeals  finally 
to  the  Scripture  story  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  which  he  calls 
an  allegory,  and  in  which  he  finds  a  prophecy  of  the  bond- 
age of  unbelieving  Israel,  and  of  the  liberty  of  believers 
in  Christ,  and  a  promise  that  not  the  former,  who  are 
bound  to  the  law,  but  the  latter,  who  are  freed  from  it, 
shall  enjoy  the  inheritance. 

Before  closing  his  epistle,  he  warns  his  readers  ^  against 
regarding  their  freedom  as  a  license  to  sin ;  reminding 
them  that  the  true  Christian  has  crucified  the  flesh  with 
its  passions  and  lusts,  that  the  Cliristian  life  is  a  life  not 
in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  and  that  only  he  who  has 
the  Spirit  is  freed  from  the  law ;  so  that  liberty  means  only 
liberty  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  clear 
that  the  same  objection  was  brought  against  Paul's  Gos- 

1  (lal.  iii.  LT.,  2i>,  iv.  G,  7.  a  Gal.  v.  13  sq. 
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pel  of  liberty  in  Galatia  as  elsewhere.  He  was  accused 
of  making  Christ  a  minister  of  sin  and  of  breaking  down 
all  the  safeguards  of  holiness.^  He  met  the  accusation 
by  an  appeal  to  that  principle  which  was  fundamental  in 
his  Christian  system,  and  which  he  had  evidently  impressed 
upon  the  Galatians  in  the  very  beginning,^  that  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  not  a  human  but  a  divine  life,  that  it  is  the  life 
of  Christ  in  the  believer.  That  he  did  not  elaborate  this 
doctrine  as  fully  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  was  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  suflSciently  dwelt  upon  it  when  he  was  with  the 
Galatians.  A  large  part  of  his  epistle  to  them  presup- 
poses it,  and  can  be  fully  understood  only  in  the  light  of  it. 

The  letter  closes  with  a  passage  written  by  Paul's 
own  hand.^  He  seems  to  have  finished  dictating  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  then  suddenly  to  have  had  a  rush  of  per- 
sonal feeling  which  led  him  to  pick  up  his  pen  for  a  part- 
ing word  of  attack  and  defence.  After  denouncing  the 
Judaizers  once  more,  and  accusing  them  of  selfish  and 
dishonest  motives,  he  reasseiis  the  Gospel  of  liberty  and 
closes  with  a  solemn  adjuration  to  his  enemies  to  trouble 
him  no  more,  for  he  bears  upon  his  body  the  marks  of 
Jesus:  the  stripes  and  the  blows  which  he  has  suffered 
as  a  missionary  of  the  cross.  They  are  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  his  apostleship  and  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all 
the  calumnies  of  his  adversaries. 

Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  addressed  primarily 
to  his  Gentile  converts,  who  were  evidently  considerably 
in  the  majority  in  the  churches  of  Galatia.  At  the  same 
time  the  Gospel  which  he  presents  so  clearly  was  a  Gos- 
pel for  Jewish  as  well  as  Gentile  Christians,  and  that  there 
were  at  least  some  of  the  former  in  the  churches  to  which 
he  wrote  is  evident  from  more  than  one  ])assa^e.'*  That  he 
had  taught  his  Jewish  converts  in  Galatia  to  cease  observ- 
ing the  law,  and  to  live  like  Gentiles,  we  cannot  be  sure, 
though  he  must  at  least  have  insisted  that  they  should 
recognize  the  Gentile  disciples  as  brethren  in  the  full  sense 

1  Gal.  ii.  17.  »  Gal.  vi.  11  sq. 

«  Cf.  Gal.  Hi.  2,  v.  18  sq.  <  Gal.  iii.  28,  v.  i. 
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and  should  fellowship  with  them.  He  must  also  have  in- 
sisted that  if  they  continued  to  observe  the  law  in  any 
particular,  they  should  not  do  it  as  a  means  of  justification. 
His  principles  were  really  such  as  to  lead  Jewish  as  well  as 
Gentile  disciples  to  neglect  the  law  entirely,  and  in  his 
epistle  he  clearly  applies  those  principles  to  the  former  as 
well  as  to  the  latter.^  So  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
he  had  evidently  lived  among  them  like  a  Gentile,  putting 
his  principles  into  practice  before  them  all,^  and  the  diCBcul- 
ties  which  had  arisen  would  not  incline  him  thenceforth  to 
look  with  favor  upon  any  other  course  on  the  part  of  his 
Jewish  converts,  whatever  he  might  think  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  Jews  when  by  themselves.^ 

It  was  probably  while  Paul  was  still  in  Antioch,  before 
he  departed  upon  his  second  missionary  journey,  that  he 
wrote  the  letter  to  the  Galatians  which  we  have  been 
considering.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the  almost  universal 
opinion  of  scholars  that  the  epistle  was  written  upon 
Paul's  third  missionary  journey,*  either  on  his  way  to 
Ephesus  or  during  his  three  years'  stay  there,^  the  Galatian 
visit,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  23,  being  commonly  reckoned 
as  the  second  of  the  two  to  which  Paul  refers  in  his 
epistle.^  But  when  the  churches  addressed  by  Paul  are 
identified  with  the  churches  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  and 
Lystra,  where  he  preached  upon  his  first  missionary  journey, 
the  visit  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  23  becomes  the  third 


1  Cf.  especially  Gal.  v.  1.  2  cf.  Gal.  iv.  12. 

8  The  aKreemeut  into  which  Paul  entered  at  Jerusalem  provided  for  the 
continue<i  observance  of  the  law  by  Jewish  Christians.  He  could  take  no  ex- 
ception to  such  observance,  provided  it  was  not  practised  where  there  were 
Gentile  Christians  and  where  it  would  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Jewish 
disciples  from  their  Gentile  brethren  and  the  consequent  implication  that  the 
latter  were  religiously  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  former. 

*  Described  in  Acts  xviii.  23  sq. 

s  Acts  xix.  1  sq.  Lightfoot  puts  the  composition  of  the  epistle  still  later, 
maintaining  that  it  was  written  in  Macedonia,  between  the  First  and  Second 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  urges  the  similarity 
of  subject  and  style  between  Galatians,  2  Corinthians,  and  Romans ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  resemblances  are  far  less  striking  than  the  differences.  Gala- 
tians, in  fact,  deals  with  an  entirely  different  set  of  problems  and  reveals  an 
historic  situation  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  either  of  the  other 
epistles. 

«  Gal.  Iv.  13. 
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stead  of  the  second  Galatian  visit,  and  it  is  therefore 
icessary,  if  we  follow  the  account  in  Acts,  to  put  the 
►istle  before  instead  of  after  that  visit ;  for  Gal.  iv.  13 
iplies  that  Paul  had  been  in  Galatia  only  twice  before  he 
rote.^  The  epistle,  then,  might  have  been  written  during 
s  second  missionary  journey,  between  the  time  when  he 
ft  Galatia  2  and  returned  to  Antioch.^  But  if  Paul  saw 
e  Galatian  Christians  during  the  interval  that  elapsed 
itween  the  conference  at  Jerusalem  and  the  writing  of 
s  ei)i8tle,  it  is  exceedingly  difiBcult  to  understand  why 
J  should  be  obliged  to  give  them  in  his  letter  so  full  an 
«ount  of  that  conference  and  of  the  events  that  followed. 

seems  clear  that  in  Gal.  ii.  Paul  is  telling  his  readers 
'  events  about  which  they  had  before  heard  nothing,  at 
ly  rate  from  him.  But  it  is  incredible  that  after  his 
:perience  with  Judaizers  in  Jerusalem,  and  later  in 
ntiocb,  he  could  have  been  so  short-sighted  as  to  fail  to 
resee  that  they  would  yet  cause  him  trouble,  and  hence 
ke  no  pains  at  all  to  fortify  his  own  converts  against 
leir  machinations.  It  is  incredible,  in  fact,  that  he  can 
ive  visited  Galatia  after  the  occurrences  referred  to  and 
ive  said  absolutely  nothing  about  them.  He  lays  great 
ress  upon  those  events  when  he  writes  to  the  Galatians. 
^hy  should  he  have  maintained  absolute  silence  respecting 
lem  when  he  was  with  them  ?  This  consideration  seems 
ifBcient  to  prove  that  the  epistle  must  have  been  written 
iring  the  interval  between  the  conference  at  Jerusalem 
id  Paul's  next  visit  to  Galatia,  which  the  author  of  the 
cts  mentions  in  xvi.  1  sq. 

Against  this  conclusion  there  is  no  serious  objection  to 
3  urged,  while  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  many  indica- 
ons  that  the  conclusion  is  correct.  In  the  first  place, 
\e  epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  very  soon  after 
le  Judaizers  had  begun  their  work  in  Galatia ;  for  while 
ley  h{id  already  met  with  considerable  success,  the  defeo 
on  of  the  Galatians  was  evidently  in  its  early  stages  when 

1  rb  Trpbrcpov  is  the  phrase  used.  2  Acts  xvi.  6. 

s  Acts  xviii.  22.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Kendall,  who  supiwses  that  the 
pistle  was  written  in  Corinth  soon  after  Paul's  arrival  there  {Expositor, 
m,  Vol.  IX.  p.  254  sq.). 
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Paul  wrote.  In  the  second  place,  the  apostle  expresses 
his  surprise,  not  simply  that  his  converts  were  falling 
away  and  accepting  a  different  Gospel,  but  that  they  were 
doing  it  so  quickly.^  It  is  evident  that  no  very  long 
interval  had  elapsed  since  the  time  when  he  first  preached 
the  Gospel  to  them.  Again,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
two  visits  to  which  Paul  refers  in  Gal.  iv.  13  seem  to  have 
been  separated  by  only  a  short  interval.  It  is  so  difficult, 
indeed,  to  keep  them  apart  that  it  has  even  been  denied 
that  he  refers  to  more  than  one.^  But  if  our  assumption 
be  correct,  we  are  to  identify  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Paul  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Galatians  with  his  trip 
eastward  from  Antioch  to  Derbe,  and  the  second  with  the 
return  trip  to  Antioch,  when  he  revisited  the  churches  he 
had  newly  founded.  Thus  his  words  seem  better  satisfied 
than  if  an  interval  of  some  years  be  inserted  between  the 
two  occasions.  Those  who  assume  another  and  later 
visit  to  Galatia,  before  the  writing  of  Paul's  epistle,  are 
obliged  to  reckon  these  two  as  one ;  but  it  was  in  reality 
only  on  his  eastward  journey  and  not  on  his  return  west- 
ward, that  Paul  preached  to  the  Galatians,  "  because  of  an 
infirmity  of  the  flesh."  Still  farther  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  epistle  contains  no  personal  greetings  from  any 
one  in  Paul's  company  and  there  is  no  hint  that  he  had 
among  his  companions  any  one  with  whom  the  Galatians 
were  acquainted.  But  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
second  missionary  journey,  both  Silas  and  Timothy  were 
with  him,  the  latter  himself  a  Galatian,  and  the  names  of 
both  of  them  appear  in  the  salutations  of  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  which  were  written  during  that 
journey.  Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no 
sign  in  any  other  of  Paul's  epistles  that  the  Judaizers 
were  causing  him  serious  trouble.  That  fact  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  lie  had  fought  his  battle  with  them  and 
won  his  victory  over  them  at  an  early  day,  at  a  time  before 
he  liad  begun  his  missionary  work  in  Western  Asia  and  in 
Europe,  so  that  when  he  went  thither,  he  went  forewarned 

1  Gal.  i.  6.    The  words  ovtus  rax^<*i^  arc  emphatic. 

2  Cf.  Volkmar :  Paulus  von  Damascus  his  zum  Galaterbrief^  S.  100  sq. 
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and  forearmed  and  took  pains  to  fortify  his  churches 
against  the  adversaries  that  had  done  so  much  mischief  in 
Galatia.  But  if  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
between  the  conference  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Galatian 
visit  referred  to  in  Acts  xvi.  1  sq.,  it  is  natural  to  think 
of  Antioch  as  the  place  of  composition ;  for  Paul  returned 
thither  after  the  conference  and  went  thence,  apparently 
with  no  long  delay  upon  the  way,  to  Galatia.^  There  is, 
indeed,  a  possible  hint  in  Gal.  ii.  11,  that  Paul  was 
actually  writing  at  Antioch,  and  not  long  after  the  event 
there  recorded.  In  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  said,  we 
shall  probably  be  safe  in  concluding  that  the  epistle  was 
written  soon  after  the  controversy  with  Peter,  while  Paul 
was  still  in  Antioch  and  before-  he  had  started  on  his 
second  missionary  journey .^ 

The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  thus  the  earliest  of  Paul's 
epistles  known  to  us,  antedating  by  some  two  years  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  oldest  that  we  have.®    That  it  should  have 

1  Acts  XV.  41,  xvi.  1. 

2  Volkmar  {I.e.  S.  31  sq.)  also  holds  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was 
written  at  Antioch,  but  he  assigns  it  to  a  later  time,  when  Paul  was  in  Antioch 
at  the  close  of  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii.  22).  He  maintains, 
however,  that  Paul  was  only  once  (Acts  xvi.  6)  in  Galatia  (which  he  regards 
ts  North  Galatia)  before  he  wrote,  and  not  after  but  before  the  conference  at 
Jerusalem,  which  he  thinks  displaced  by  the  author  of  the  Acts. 

s  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Marcion  put  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  first 
in  his  New  Testament  Canon.  Whether  ho  was  actuated  by  chronological 
considerations,  we  do  not  know.  The  difficulty  of  putting  so  doctrinal  an 
epistle  as  Gralatians  earlier  than  the  much  simpler  epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians, which  suggests  itself  at  once,  is  less  real  than  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  underlying  principles  of  Paul's 
Gospel,  which  appear  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  were  clear  to  him  long 
before  he  wrote  any  of  his  epistles ;  and  the  lack  of  emphasis  upon  them  in 
the  Thessalonian  letters  cannot  be  due  to  the  early  date  of  those  letters,  but 
only  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written.  There  is  nothing  in  Gala- 
tians, as  there  is  possibly  in  Romans  and  in  the  epistles  of  the  captivity,  which 
points  to  a  development  in  Paul's  thought  beyond  the  positions  held  by  him  at 
the  time  of  the  conference  at  Jerusalem.  The  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
can  be  assigned  an  earlier  date  than  Galatians,  on  the  ground  of  their  omis- 
sion of  the  doctrinal  element  which  characterizes  the  latter,  only  if  they  be 
pat  before  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Antiochian  trouble  which  followed. 
This  Clemen  actually  does  (C/irono/o^rie  der  Paulinischen  Brief e,  S.  205  sq.),  but 
without  sufficient  warrant.  On  the  ordinary,  and  without  doubt  correct  view, 
that  the  council  preceded  Paul's  second  missionary  journey,  during  which  the 
Thessalonian  letters  were  written,  no  argument?  against  the  early  date  of  Gal- 
atians has  any  validity.    See  also  p.  147,  above. 
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been  written  at  this  early  date,  before  Paul  left  Antioch,i8 
very  natural.  Doubtless  the  council  at  Jerusalem  and 
especially  the  controversy  at  Antioch  were  the  signal  for 
the  Judaizers  to  begin  their  campaign  against  Paul,  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  they  should  speedily  find  their  way  to 
Galatia,  which  was  near  at  hand  and  recently  evangelized, 
and  the  churches  of  which  were  so  largely  composed  of 
Gentile  converts.  It  was  natural  also  that  tidings  of  their 
work  should  quickly  reach  the  apostle  at  Antioch,  and  if 
he  did  not  happen  to  be  able  to  leave  for  Galatia  at  once, 
he  would  of  course  write  to  them  immediately. 

At  the  time  Paul  wrote,  the  division  in  the  Antiochian 
church  which  had  been  caused  by  Peter's  visit  may  still 
have  been  giving  him  trouble,  and  may  have  contributed 
to  the  distress  and  anxiety  which  are  evident  on  every 
page  of  his  letter.  But  liowever  that  may  be,  it  was 
apparently  not  long  afterward  that  the  difficulties  had  so 
far  settled  themselves  that  he  was  able  to  start  again 
upon  a  missionary  tour,  and  as  we  should  expect,  he 
hastened  at  once  to  Galatia.  Upon  this  journey  he  took 
with  him  as  his  companion,  not  Barnabas,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  before,  but  Silas,  wlio,  according  to  Acts  xv. 
22,  was  one  of  the  messengei's  appointed  by  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  to  cany  their  decree  to  Antioch,^  and  who 
is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  the  Silvanus  whom  Paul 
mentions  in  his   epistles.^     The   separation  of   Paul   and 

1  There  is  apparently  some  confusion  in  the  account,  for  in  vs.  33  Silas  is 
said  to  have  gone  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  is  no  notice  of  his  return  to 
Antioch.  This  fact  led  some  cojiyist  to  insert  the  statement:  "  But  it  seemeil 
good  to  Silas  to  abide  there,"  which  appears  in  some  late  manuscripts  and  is 
found  in  our  Authorized  Version.  It  may  well  be  that  Silas  and  Judas  Barsab- 
bas  actually  returned  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  carry  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Mother  Church  and  to  assure  the  (ientile  disciples  that  they  were 
rerognized  as  brethren  by  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  but  their  connection 
with  the  decree  is  problematical.  Had  Silas  been  one  of  the  emissaries  from 
Jerusalem  who  brought  the  decree  to  Antioch  and  took  Peter  to  task  for  his 
conduct,  Paul  could  hardly  have  cared  to  take  him  on  a  missionary  tour,  and 
he  would  probably  not  have  cared  to  go.  Silas  was  with  Paul  apparently  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  second  missionary  journey,  after  which  we  htjar 
no  more  of  him,  except  in  1  Peter  v.  I'J,  where,  under  the  name  of  Silvanus, 
he  appears  as  the  author's  amanuensis. 

2  1  Thess.  i.  1;  2  Thess.  i.  I ;  2  Cor.  i.  10.  The  names  are  the  same,  Silas 
being  the  (ireek  and  Silvanus  the  Latin  form.     Wci/.siicker  questions  the 
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Barnabas  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  disagreement  concerning  John  Mark,  who 
bad  deserted  the  missionaries  when  they  were  in  Pam- 
phylia  some  years  before.^  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  real  reason  lay  deeper  than  this ;  that  their  difference 
of  principle  touching  the  relations  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
within  the  church,  which  the  recent  occurrences  at  An- 
tioch  had  revealed,  made  farther  association  in  the  work 
imong  the  heathen  seem  undesirable  to  both  of  them. 
That  the  disagreement  was  not  such  as  to  alienate  them 
permanently,  is  clear  from  Paul's  reference  to  Barnabas 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  which,  if  it  does  not  show  that  the  two 
men  were  again  together,  at  least  indicates  that  they  were 
Dot  enemies.  Barnabas,  therefore,  was  probably  led  finally 
to  see  the  untenable  nature  of  the  position  he  took  at 
Antiocb  and  to  range  himself  again  upon  Paul's  side.^ 

After  passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  Paul  hastened 
westward  into  the  province  of  Galatia  to  revisit  in  com- 
pany with  Silas  the  churches  which  had  been  founded 
some  years  before  by  himself  and  Barnabas,  and  to  which 
he  had  recently  written  his  epistle.  The  letter  had  appar- 
ently had  the  desired  effect ;  for  Paul  was  received  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  one  of  liis  Galatian  converts,  Timothy, 
became  his  companion  at  this  time  and  continued  until 
the  close  of  his  life  his  dearest  and  most  trusted  friend.^ 

identity  of  the  two  men,  suggesting  that  Luke  displaced  the  Silvan  us  of  Paul's 
epistles  with  the  Silas  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  emphasize  Paul's  connection 
with  the  Mother  Church  {I.e.  S.  247;  Eug.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  292). 

1  Acts  xiii.  13,  xv.  38. 

2  It  was  impossible  for  either  Barnabas  or  Peter  to  occupy  permanently  the 
^oand  they  took  at  Antioch.  Either  they  must  go  back  to  the  position  of 
James,  or  go  on  to  the  position  of  Paul,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  observance 
of  the  law.  If  my  theory  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  1  Peter  be  correct, 
Barnabas  must  have  reached  ultimately  the  view  of  Paul  ui>on  the  subject  in 
dispute,  and  must  have  accepted  also  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Pauline 
Gospel  upon  which  that  view  was  based.  See  below,  p.  485  sq.  After  separat- 
ing from  Paul,  Barnabas  went  with  John  Mark  to  Cyprus,  his  native  home. 
He  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  period  except  in  1  Cor.  ix.  6. 
Mark  appears  again  as  Paul's  companion  in  Col.  iv.  10,  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  and 
Philemon  24,  and  as  the  companion  of  the  author  of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  in 
1  Peter  v.  13.  On  his  connection  with  the  second  Gospel,  see  below,  p.  486  sq. 
That  he  was  subsequently  on  such  friendly  terms  with  Paul  shows  that  the 
separation  at  this  time  left  no  permanent  unpleasantness. 

»  Cf.  especially  PhiL  ii.  20. 
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There  is  no  hint  that  Paul  ever  had  any  more  difficulty 
with  these  churches,  which  were  so  dear  to  him,  but  which 
had  caused  him  such  anxiety  and  distress.  His  victory 
over  the  Judaizers  seems  to  have  been  complete,  and  they 
appear  to  have  given  him  no  farther  trouble,  at  any  rate 
in  Galatia,  and  no  serious  trouble  anywhere.^ 

The  most  striking  incident  connected  with  this  Galatian 
visit  is  recorded  in  Acts  xvi.  3,  where  it  is  stated  that 
Paul  circumcised  Timothy  "because  of  the  Jews  that 
were  in  those  parts;  for  they  all  knew  that  his  father 
was  a  Greek."  The  truth  of  this  report  has  been 
doubted  by  many  scholars,  on  the  ground  that  the  action 
is  inconsistent  with  Paul's  attitude  at  Jerusalem  touch- 
ing the  proposition  to  circumcise  Titus,  and  also  with  his 
principles  so  clearly  and  repeatedly  avowed  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.2  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  cases  of  Timothy  and  Titus  were  by  no  means  parallel. 
Titus  was  a  Greek.  Timothy,  though  his  father  was  a 
Greek,  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  mother.  In  the  case  of 
Titus  also  there  was  a  principle  at  stake,  and  to  have 
circumcised  him  under  the  circumstances  would  have 
been  to  sacrifice  that  liberty  of  the  Gentiles  which  Paul 
had  gone  to  Jerusalem  on  purpose  to  maintain.  It  should 
be  noticed,  moreover,  that  there  are  other  passages  in 
Paul's  epistles  of  a  different  tenor  from  those  referred  to, 
which  make  it  clear  that  such  action  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  taken  in  Timothy's  case  would  not  have  been 
regarded  by  him  under  ordinary  circumstances  as  incon- 
sistent and  out  of  place,  provided  it  could  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.^  We  are  not 
warranted,  therefore,  in  asserting  on  general  grounds  that 
Paul  cannot  have  circumcised  the  son  of  a  Jewess  under 
any  circumstances.  If  he  wished  to  have  him  accompany 
him  upon  his  missionary  journeys,  where  it  might  prove  at 
times  a  real  advantage  for  him  to  be  able  to  mingle  freely 

1  Paul  visited  the  Galatians  ajjain  some  years  later  (Acts  xviii.  23)  and  they 
contributed  with  his  other  churches  to  the  jjreat  fund  which  he  collected  for 
the  poor  saints  of  Jerusalem  (1  Cor.  x\i.  1). 

-  See  especially  Gal.  v.  1  sq.  and  compare  1  Cor.  vii.  18. 

3  Cf.  Rom.  i.  IG,  iii.  1,  xi.  14,  and  especially  1  Cor.  ix.  20. 
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with  Jews,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  might  have  taken  the 
unusual  step. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  certain  peculiar 
difficulties  in  this  particular  case  which  cannot  be  met  by 
the  mere  general  considerations  that  have  been  urged. 
The  visit  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  recorded  in  Acts  xvi.  1  sq., 
took  place  not  long  after  the  conference  at  Jerusalem  and 
the  controversy  at  Antioch,  when  Paul  must  have  been 
peculiarly  sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  circumcision  and 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  when  he  must  have 
been  unusually  careful  to  avoid  everything  that  might  be 
interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  a  stultification  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  so  recently  done  battle.  There  is 
no  time  in  his  life  when  we  should  suppose  him  less  likely 
to  circumcise  one  of  his  converts.  Moreover,  Timothy 
was  a  Galatian,  a  member  of  one  of  the  churches  addressed 
in  that  very  epistle  in  which  Paul  deprecates  circumcision 
in  the  strongest  terms.  If  he  had  circumcised  Timothy 
before  he  wrote  his  epistle,  why  is  there  no  hint  of  the  fact 
in  such  a  passage  as  Gal.  v.  1  sq.  ?  Why  is  there  no  refer- 
ence there  to  the  exceptional  character  of  Timothy's  case 
which  must  have  been  in  the  thoughts  of  many  of  his 
readei's?  Could  he  have  spoken  in  such  positive  and 
sweeping  terms  with  the  memory  of  that  case  fresh  in  his 
mind?  Could  he  have  done  it  even  if  Timothy  had  not 
been  a  Galatian  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  epistle  was  written,  as  main- 
tained above,  before  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  40  sq., 
it  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  understand  the  occurrence  in 
question.  It  might  be  said  indeed  that  having  conquered 
his  adverearies  and  won  the  renewed  confidence  and  alle- 
giance of  the  Galatians,  he  could  venture  now  witliout  fear 
of  misinterpretation  to  perform  an  act  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  been  misunderstood.  And  yet  what 
elaborate  explanations  and  apologies  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  make  in  order  that  his  act  might  not  plunge  the 
weak  brethren  again  into  difficulties  and  open  the  door  for 
a  new  influx  of  Judaizing  zeal !  And  what  was  the  great 
end  that  should  justify  such  a  risk?     That  he  did  not 
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consider  it  necessary  for  all  his  companions  and  helpers  to 
b(3  circumcised,  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Titus,  who  was 
one  of  his  most  efficient  and  valued  assistants,  and  did  ex- 
cellent service  in  connection  with  the  Corinthian  church.^ 
Evidently  Timothy  might  have  accomplished  much,  even 
though  uncircumcised,  and  his  companionship  would  have 
brought  no  more  reproach  upon  Paul  than  the  companion- 
ship of  Titus.  While  if  Paul  felt  the  need  of  a  Jewish 
helper,  he  already  had  one  in  the  person  of  Silas.  In  the 
light  of  all  that  has  been  said  it  must  be  recognized  that 
grave  difficulties  beset  the  account  in  Acts  xvi.  3,  and  its 
immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  statement  that  Paul  and 
Silas  delivered  the  decree,  which  had  been  adopted  at 
Jerusalem,  to  the  churches  which  they  visited  ^  does  not 
enhance  its  trustworthiness.  And  yet  the  report  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  invention.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  Timothy,  though  the  son  of  a  Greek  father,  was  actu- 
ally circumcised,  and  that  too  under  circumstances  which 
excited  remark  and  caused  the  fact  to  be  remembered. 
May  it  be  that  he  was  one  of  Paul's  Galatian  conveits  who 
had  received  circumcision  at  the  instance  of  the  Judaizers? 
And  may  it  be  that  when  Paul  arrived  in  Galatia,  he  found 
him  so  regretful  for  what  had  taken  place,  and  so  earnest 
and  zealous  in  his  support  of  the  true  Gospel,  that  he 
chose  him  as  a  companion,  with  the  declaration  "  circumci- 
sion is  nothing  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing ;  but  a  new 
creature  "  ?  It  would  have  been  easy  in  that  case  for  the 
tradition  to  grow  up  that  the  Gentile  Timothy,  Paul's 
converli  and  dearest  fellow- worker,  had  received  circumci- 
sion at  Paul's  own  hands,  and  the  fact  that  his  mother  was 
a  Jewess  might  naturally  seem  to  supply  the  explanation. 

G.   The  Evancjelization  of  Macedonia 

After  leaving  Lystra,  the  home  of  Timothy,  Paul  and 
his  companions  travelled  westward  through  the  province 
of  Galatia,  visiting  doubtless  both  Iconium  and  Antioch 
and  possibly  otlicr  places  not  known  to  us.     It  is  to  this 

1  Cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  (>,  13  sq.,  viii.  6,  10,  etc.  2  Acts  xvi.  4. 
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journey  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Galatian  prov- 
ince, or  Phrygia-Galatica,  that  Luke  refers  in  vs.  6,  and 
not  to  a  trip  through  North  Galatia.  Ranisay  has  shown 
that  the  phrase  which  Luke  employs  ^  correctly  describes 
that  part  of  the  Galatian  province  in  which  Antioch  and 
leonium  were  situated,  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  inserting  at  this  point  a  visit  to  North  Galatia,  which 
would  have  taken  the  travellers  entirely  out  of  their  way, 
and  a  satisfactory  motive  for  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discover.  Paul  had  apparently  intended  to  hasten  on 
westward  in  the  direction  of  Ephesus,  after  a  brief  stay  in 
Galatia,  but  for  some  reason  he  was  "forbidden  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  speak  the  word  in  Asia,"^  and  consequently 
turned  northward  toward  Bithynia  until  he  came  opposite 
Mysia,  when,  finding  himself  again  stopped,  he  made  his 
way  westward  through  Mysia,  without  preaching  any- 
where until  he  arrived  at  Troas  on  the  iEgean  Sea.^  He 
had  thus  come  all  the  way  from  Pisidian  Antioch  to  Troas, 
apparently  without  stopping  to  do  any  evangelistic  work. 
He  seems  to  have  been  looking  all  the  time  for  an  open 
field.  He  felt  the  whole  heathen  world  calling  him,  but 
he  did  not  know  where  to  begin.  Twice  his  designs  had 
been  frustrated,  and  he  had  finally  found  himself,  when  at 
the  frontier  of  Bithynia,  forced  either  to  turn  back  or  to  go 
on  westward.  He  had  chosen  the  latter  course,  and  was 
now  on  the  shore  of  the  Meditermnean,  still  without  a 
field.  All  Europe  lay  before  him,  but  Asia  lay  behind  still 
unevangelized.     Should  he  go  forward,  or  should  he  turn 

^  rifv  fftpvylatf  Kal  TaXariKriv  x'^pa*'-  See  Ramsay:  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire t  P-  74  sq. 

2  Ramsay  (St.  Paul,  (he  Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen,  p.  194  sq.)  is  very 
likely  right  in  following  the  inferior  manuscripts  in  Acts  xvi.  G,  and  reading 
with  the  textus  receptus  5i€\06vT€i  instead  of  SirjXdov.  lint  he  has  shown 
(p.  211)  that  even  if  5irj\0ou  he  read,  as  in  the  great  manuscripts  and  the 
Revised  Version,  the  sentence  can  be  interpreted  in  pra<aically  the  same 
way.  making  the  prohibition  against  preaching  in  Asia  folh)w  and  not  precede 
iho  work  in  Galatia.    See  also  GifTord  in  the  Expositor,  Vol.  X.,  1894,  §  !(>  sq. 

^  Trap€\06yT€i  in  Acts  xvi.  8  must  be  understood,  not  in  the  sense  of  passing 
alongside  of  Mysia,  but  of  passing  through  it  without  preaching,  that  is, 
"  neglecting"  it,  for  Troas  could  be  reached  by  Paul  only  through  Mysia  (cf. 
Ram.say:  St.  Paul,  p.  196  sq.).  Blass  (in  his  Acta  Apostolorum)  reads 
ii€\$6trrt^,  on  the  authority  of  the  Rozan  text,  but  the  other  reading  is  to  ])e 
preferred. 
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back  and  make  another  experiment  ?  Whatever  his  hope 
may  have  been  of  ultimately  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
Europe,  he  evidently  had  not  intended  to  go  thither  until 
he  had  established  Christianity  in  Western  Asia.  It  might 
well  seem  to  him  a  step  of  doubtful  expediency,  to  leave 
the  better-known  lands  and  peoples  and  plunge  into  new 
and  unfamiliar  scenes.  It  was  while  he  was  debating  the 
question,  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  that  he  had  the 
dream  which  Luke  reports  in  Acts  xvi.  9.  "  There  was  a 
man  of  Macedonia  standing,  beseeching  him,  and  saying, 
Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us."  He  regarded 
the  dream  as  an  indication  of  God's  will  that  he  should 
take  the  decisive  step ;  that  he  should  leave  Asia  behind 
and  press  on  to  a  new  continent.  The  way  in  which  the 
author  represents  Paul  as  led  and  guided  by  the  Spirit 
throughout  this  entire  journey  from  Galatia  to  Troas,  and 
over  into  Macedonia,  is  very  significant ;  and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  to  Paul's  own  experience.  As  he  looked  back 
upon  these  days  of  uncertainty  and  indecision,  when  obsta- 
cles hemmed  him  in  on  this  side  and  on  that  in  unaccount- 
able ways,  and  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  one  plan 
after  another,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  saw  God's  provi- 
dence directing  liis  every  step  and  leading  him  on  to  the 
larger  work  across  the  seas. 

It  is  just  at  tliis  juncture,  when  Paul,  in  obedience  to  the 
summons  he  had  received,  set  sail  from  Troas  for  Mace- 
donia, that  there  begins,  without  warning  or  introduction, 
the  first  of  those  passages  containing  the  pronoun  "  we," 
which  are  scattered  through  the  second  half  of  the  Book 
of  Acts.  There  are  four  of  the  passages,  all  of  them  con- 
taining accounts  of  journeys:  the  first.  Acts  xvi.  10-17, 
describing  the  journey  from  Troas  to  Philippi,  with  some 
events  that  occurred  in  the  latter  city;  the  second.  Acts  xx. 
5-16,  the  journey  from  Philippi  to  Miletus,  which  took 
place  some  years  later ;  the  third,  if  it  be  separated  from 
the  second,^  Acts  xxi.  1-18,  the  continuation  of  the  same 
journey  from  Miletus  to  Jerusalem ;  the  fourth.  Acts  xxvii. 
1-xxviii.  16,  the  sea  vovacfe  from  Ca^sarea  to  Rome.     These 

1  But  see  below,  p.  338. 
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passages  begin  and  end  abruptly  in  every  case,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  parts  of  the  book  by  conciseness  of 
style,  vividness  of  description,  and  wealth  of  detail.  They 
are  evidently  notes  of  travel  written  by  one  of  Paul's  own 
companions,  who  was  a  participant  in  the  events  which  he 
records.  Coming  directly  as  they  do  from  the  pen  of  an 
eyewitness,  they  possess  a  unique  value  and  are  univer- 
sally recognized  as  exceptionally  trustworthy.  But  they 
present  to  the  student  of  the  Book  of  Acts  a  problem 
of  great  difficulty.  That  the  author  of  the  book  made 
extensive  use  of  written  sources  in  composing  his  work, 
as  he  did  in  composing  the  third  Gospel,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  the  question  is,  are  the  "  we  "  passages  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  his  sources  or  are  we  to  suppose 
that  in  them  the  author  of  the  book  is  himself  the  narrator  ? 
In  the  latter  case  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the  third  Gospel 
are  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Paul's  companions.  This  is 
the  traditional  opinion,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many 
scholars.^  But  the  supposition  is  beset  with  serious  diffi- 
culties ;  for  the  knowledge  of  events  displayed  by  the  au- 
thor is  less  accurate  and  complete  than  might  be  expected 
in  one  who  had  been  personally  associated  for  any  length 
of  time  with  Paul  himself.  It  is  true  that  such  a  man 
might  easily  be  ill  informed  concerning  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  and  might  be  ignorant  of  much  of 
Paul's  early  life,  if  he  did  not  conceive  the  plan  of  writing 
his  work  until  after  the  apostle's  death,  when  adequate 
sources  of  information  were  largely  closed  to  him.  But 
his  work  betrays  a  similar  lack  of  knowledge  even  con- 
cerning the  latter  part  of  Paul's  career,  during  which  the 
author  of  the  "  we  "  passages  must  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  him,  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  ;  and  certain 
critical  periods  in  Paul's  life  are  treated  as  we  should  hardly 
expect  them  to  be  by  one  of  his  own  companions.^ 

1  Cf.  especially  Weiss:  Einleitvnrf  in  das  Nenr  Testament,  S.  5S3  sq.  (Enfj. 
Trans.,  Vol.  II.  p.  547).  Among  the  most  recent  writers,  IJhiss  {Acta  Aposto- 
\orum)  and  Riimsay  {St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen)  maintain  the 
identity  of  the  writer  of  the  *'  we  "  passajjos  and  the  author  of  the  Acts. 

2  Compare,  for  instance,  the  idea,  which  finds  frequent  expression,  that 
Paul  went  to  Jerusalem  immediately  after  his  conversion  and  did  missionary 
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It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  .author 
of  the  Acts  was  not  identical  with  the  eyewitness  who  ap- 
pears in  certain  parts  of  his  book.  If  the  "  we  "  passages 
then  are  to  be  ascribed  to  another  hand,  the  question  natu- 
rally suggests  itself,  did  they  constitute  originally  parts  of 
a  larger  work  ?  and  if  so,  did  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Acts  make  use  of  other  portions  of  that  work?  This 
double  question  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
many  scholars  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  unanimity  upon  the  subject,  and  not  a  few  have 
thought  they  could  trace  the  document  which  contained  the 
"  we  "  passages  through  the  greater  part  of  Acts.^  That  an 
extended  and  genemlly  trustworthy  source,  beginning  with 
the  thirteenth  chapter  and  containing  an  account  of  Paul's 
missionaiy  labors,  underlies  the  second  half  of  the  book,* 
can  hardly  be  doubted  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations ; 
and  it  is  of  course  natural  to  regard  the  "  we  "  paragraphs 
as  a  part  of  that  source,  and  the  whole  consequently  as  the 
work  of  a  companion  of  Paul.  In  favor  of  this  assumption 
may  be  urged  not  only  the  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 

work  there  (ix.  26  sq.,  rxii.  17  sq.,  xxvi.  20) ;  the  account  of  the  council  at 
Jerusalem  including  the  decree  (xv.) ;  the  report  concerning  Timothy's  cir- 
cumcision (xvi.  3) ;  the  lack  of  all  reference  to  the  great  collection,  which 
engaged  so  much  of  Paul's  attention  during  the  latter  part  of  his  missionary 
career ;  the  silence  touching  Paul's  dealings  with  the  Corinthian  church  during 
his  stay  in  Ephesus,  and  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Titus,  who  was  so  prom- 
inent a  figure  at  that  time  in  Corinth  as  well  as  earlier  in  Jerusalem ;  the 
emphasis  upon  that  part  of  Paul's  work  which  was  of  least  importance 
in  so  many  of  the  cities  which  he  visited ;  as,  e.g.^  in  the  cities  of  Galatia.  in 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  etc.  Upon  his  failure  to  understand  Paul's 
theology,  little  stress,  perhaps,  can  be  laid,  for  so  few  of  Paul's  followers 
comprehended  him  fully ;  and  yet  we  should  hardly  expect  one  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  as  the  writer  of  the  "we  "  passages,  to  be  so  unfamiliar 
with  his  (Tospel  as  the  author  of  the  Acts  seems  to  have  been. 

1  So,  for  instance,  Spitta  [Die  Apostelgeschichte,  1891)  and  JUngst  {Qucllen 
dcr  Apostelf/escfiichte,  ISl).")).  Wendt  (in  Meyer's  Commentary  on  Arts, 
7th  edition)  traces  the  source  thrr>ugh  the  latter  half  of  Acts,  beginninix  with 
xi.  19.  He  also  emphasizes  the  fact  (TlieoL  StniUcn  nnd  Kritikcn,  18t»*2)  that 
the  pronoun  "we"  occurs  in  xi.  2.S,  according  to  Codex  D.  According  to 
Clemen  {Chronologlo  der  PauHntsckcu  Ihiffr,  S.  110 sq.)  and  Hilgenfeld  {Zrit- 
srJirtff  fiir  wiRs.  Thcologic,  1S95  sq.),  the  source  begins  with  chap.  xiii. 
WeizsJicker  {I.e.  S.  204  sq. ;  Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  242  sq.)  and  more  recently 
Sorof  {K)(tstehu)tg  dcr  Apostelgf^schivfite,  S.  14)  deny  that  the  "we"  pas- 
sages constitute  a  part  of  the  larger  soun'c  or  sources  used  by  the  author 
—  a  source  which  Sorof  traces  through  the  entire  book. 

2  And  p(»ssibly  also  a  part  of  chap.  xi. 
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but  also  and  especially  the  general  uniformity  of  style  be- 
tween the  "  we  "  sections  and  other  portions  of  the  book.^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  the  pas- 
sages in  question  may  have  been  originally  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  context  in  which  they  now  occur,  and  that 
the  author  of  the  Acts  combined  them  with  the  general 
source  from  which  he  drew  his  outline  of  Paul's  career. 
That  that  source  was  one  only,  and  that  they  constituted 
originally  a  part  of  it,  cannot  be  asserted  with  the  same 
assurance  with  which  we  assume  the  fact  of  its  existence  .^ 
From   Troas  Paul  and  his  companions,  among  whom 
were    Silas,  Timothy,^  and  the  unknown  author  of   the 
"we''  passages,  took  ship  for  Neapolis  and  thence  made 
their  way,  apparently  without  delay,  to  the  important  city 
of  Philippi,  which  lay  some  eight  miles  inland.     It  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philippi,  in  the  year  42  B.C.,  that  Octa- 
vius  and  Antony  won  their  great  and  decisive  victory  over 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  in  honor  of  that  event  the  city 
had  been  made  a  Roman  colony.     Its  citizens  were  Roman 
citizens,  and  its  laws  were  Roman  laws.     The  city  was  in 
fact,  so  far  as  language,  government,  and  customs  went, 
a  miniature  Rome.     In  this  thoroughl}'^  Romanized  town 
Paul's  missionary  labors  in  Europe  began.     There  seem 
to  have  been  few  Jews  in  the  place,  for  they  had  appar- 
ently no   synagogue,  and  were  accustomed  to    meet  for 

1  See  especially  Spitta,  I.e.  8.  235  sq.,  267  sq. 

2  Nowhere  else  is  the  source  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  used  marked  by 
anything  like  the  vividness,  preciseness,  and  fulness  of  detail  that  charac- 
terize the  **  we  "  sections.  If  they  formed  part  of  a  larger  whole,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  document  from  which  they  were  taken  must  have  been  very 
meagre,  as  is  clear  when  the  evident  additions  of  the  author  of  the  Acts  are 
Himinated.  That  a  companion  of  Paul  writing:  an  account  of  his  missionary 
career  should  rehate  with  such  minuteness  three  episodes  in  his  life,  simply 
Wause  he  happened  to  be  an  eyewitness  of  them,  and  should  content  himself 
with  such  brief  references  to  the  rest  of  his  career,  is  not  altogether  what  we 
should  expect.  Were  it  not  for  the  identity  of  diction  ]>etweeu  the  "  we  " 
passages  and  other  parts  of  the  book,  and  the  lack  of  any  sign  of  a  break 
^tween  the  former  and  their  immediate  context,  it  woul<l  be  easiest  to  sui>- 
P<«e  that  the  author  of  the  Acts,  coming  into  possession  of  fragments  of  a 
journal  dealing  with  periods  covered  in  the  general  source,  whii^h  he  was 
'i^ing,  substituted  their  fuller  and  more  explicit  account  for  tlie  briefer  record 
^^fntained  in  the  latter.  Upon  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  see 
alsop.4a3,  below. 

«PhU.  i.  1,  il.  19  8q. 
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prayer  by  the  river  bank  without  the  walls.^  In  the  cities 
of  Galatia  Paul  had  begun  his  work  in  the  synagogues, 
and  following  the  same  principle,  he  sought  the  Jews' 
place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  told  his  message 
to  those  that  came  thither.  The  author  speaks  only  of 
women,  as  if  no  men  were  present,  and  among  them  he 
singles  out  as  worthy  of  special  mention  a  proselyte  Lydia, 
who  was  apparently  a  woman  of  some  wealth  and  conse- 
quence^ and  who  after  her  conversion  entertained  Paul 
and  his  companions  in  her  own  house.  No  other  converts 
are  mentioned  in  Acts  except  the  jailor  and  his  household. 
But  "  the  brethren  "  are  referred  to  in  xvi.  40  as  if  there 
were  already  many  of  them,  and  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  Paul  alludes  to  two  women,  Euodia  and  Syn- 
tyche,^  and  three  men,  Epaphroditus,*  Synzygos,  and  Clem- 
ent,^ while  in  the  opening  of  the  epistle  he  addi*esses  not 
only  the  Philippian  disciples  in  general,  but  also  the 
bishops  and  deacons,  showing  that  the  church  must  have 
had  a  considerable  membership  at  the  time  he  wrote.^ 

Of  Paul's  work  in  Philippi  the  author  of  the  Acts  tells 
us  very  little.  The  greater  part  of  his  account  is  devoted 
to  Paul's  arrest  and  imprisonment,  which  took  place  as  the 
result  of  a  miracle  performed  by  him  upon  a  maid  "pos- 
sessed with  a  spirit  of  divination.""  The  maid  thus  de- 
scribed was  probably  a  ventriloquist,  and  as  ventriloquism 
was  commonly  believed  among  the  ancients  to  be  due  to 
supernatural  influence,  and  to  imply  the  possession  of 
superhuman  insight,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  acquire 
the  reputation  common  enough  in  those  days  of  being  a 
prophetess,  a  reputation  which  her  mastei's  were  not  slow 

1  Acts  xvi.  13.  The  text  underlying  tlie  Authorize<l  Version  is  d(mbt1ess 
to  be  preferred  at  this  point  to  the  text  rei)rodnced  in  the  Revise<l  Version; 
"  \vh(>re  tiiey  were  wont  to  meet  for  prayc^r,"  instead  of  **  where  we  snpiK)se«l 
tliore  was  a  phxee  of  i)rayer.''     See  lilass,  in  loc. 

■i  Acts  xvi.  15.  3  Phil.  iv.  2.  •»  Phil.  ii.  25,  iv.  18.  &  Phil.  iv.  X 

^  It  is  interesting:  to  notice  that  not  only  in  Philippi  but  also  in  Thessalonica 
and  P>eni'a,  Paul's  success  anionj;  the  wom<;n  is  especially  referred  to  by  Luke. 
That  their  intUience  was  felt  at  least  in  the  church  of  Philippi  is  clear  from 
Paul's  statement  in  Phil.  iv.  3,  that  Euodia  and  Syntyche  had  labored  with 
him  in  the  Gospel.  On  the  position  of  women  in  Macedonia,  see  Lightfoot's 
Commentary  on  Philippians,  p.  55  sq. 

^  Acts  xvi.  16. 
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to  turn  to  their  own  account.  The  maid,  we  are  told,  fol- 
lowed Paul  and  his  companions  for  some  days,  and  testi- 
fied publicly  to  their  divine  mission.  What  led  her  to  do 
so,  and  why  her  testimony  so  annoyed  Paul,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  as  Christ  frequently  did  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  finally  turned  upon  her  and  commanded  the 
spirit  to  come  out  of  her.  Paul  testifies  to  his  own  belief 
in  the  reality  of  demons  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  and  to  his  exercise 
of  miraculous  powers  in  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  account  to  betray  the  hand  of  a  later  writer. 
The  occurrence  was  doubtless  related  by  the  eyewitness 
who  wrote  the  document  which  Luke  quotes  in  vs.  10  sq.^ 
The  first  personal  pronoun  is  not  used  after  vs.  17,  and 
how  much  of  that  which  follows  comes  from  the  "  we  " 
source,  is  uncertain.  But  there  is  no  reason,  at  any  rate, 
to  question  the  fact  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment ;  for 
Paul  himself  refers  not  only  in  Philippians,^  but  also  in 
1  Thessalonians,^  to  the  persecution  and  ill  treatment 
which  he  had  endured  while  in  Philippi,*  and  the  latter 
passage  implies  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  in  consequence  of  his  troubles  there.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  the  connection  of  the  arrest  of  Paul 
and  Siljis^  with  the  occurrence  related  in  vs.  18;  for 
though  Paul's  act  hardly  constituted  a  basis  for  the  insti- 
tution of  legal  proceedings  against  him,  it  could  not 
but  arouse  the  enmity  of  the  girl's  masters,  and  it  was 
easy  for  them,  by  accusing  these  travelling  Jews  of  teach- 
ing strange  and  unlawful  customs,  to  play  upon  the  preju- 

1  For  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  event,  see  Ramsay:  St.  Paulf  the  Trav- 
dler  and  Roman  Citizetiy  p.  21G. 

2  Phil.  i.  30.  8  1  Thess.  ii.  2. 

*  He  says  nothing,  however,  of  the  remarkable  deliverance  recorded  in 
Acts. 

6  The  Book  of  Acts  mentions  the  arrest  of  only  Paul  and  Silas,  and  says 
nothing  of  Timothy  and  the  other  companion  of  Paul.  It  may  be  that  only 
Paul  and  Silas  were  arrested  because  they  were  the  leaders  or  because  they 
alone  were  Jews.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot  argue  from  the  omission  of  Timothy's 
name  in  the  account  of  Paul's  work  both  in  Philippi  and  in  Thessalonica  that 
be  was  not  with  Paul  in  cither  city ;  for  Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19,  1  Thess.  i.  1,  iii.  1  sq., 
and  2  Thess.  i.  1  clearly  imply  that  he  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  both  places.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unnamed  author  of  the  "  we  " 
source  evidently  did  not  accompany  Paul  to  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  he  was  with  him  during  his  whole  stay  in  Philippi. 

B 
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dices,  not  only  of  the  populace  who  instinctively  hated 
Jews  and  were  ready  to  believe  any  evil  of  them,  but  aLso 
of  the  magistrates  who  were  jealous  of  the  honor  of  their 
city  as  a  Roman  colony.  The  charge  brought  against 
Paul  lacked  definiteness,  to  be  sure,  and  would  hardly  have 
borne  investigation,  but  the  magistrates  seem  to  have 
taken  the  guilt  of  the  accused  men  for  granted,  and  to 
have  beaten  and  imprisoned  them  without  a  trial.^  It  was 
doubtless  the  realization  of  the  illegality  and  unbecomiug 
haste  of  their  action,  that  led  them  to  release  the  prisoners 
on  the  following  day  without  further  examining  their  case. 
Why  Paul  and  Silas  ^  did  not  announce  the  fact  that  they 
were  Roman  citizens  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  before 
the  magistrates  instead  of  waiting  until  the  next  day,  we 
are  not  told.  The  law  of  the  state  guaranteed  to  Roman 
citizens  immunity  from  scourging,  and  on  another  occa- 
sion Paul  is  reported  to  have  saved  himself  from  the  in- 
dignity by  claiming  his  legal  rights.^  It  seems  strange  that 
he  did  not  do  the  same  thing  in  Philippi.  But  that  for 
some  reason  he  did  not  always  choose  to  assert  the  pre- 
rogative of  a  Roman  citizen,  or  that  the  assertion  did  not 
always  avail,  is  proved  by  2  Cor.  xi.  25,  where  he  informs 
his  readers  that  he  had  Ijeen  thrice  beaten  with  rods. 

How  long  Paul  remained  in  Philippi,  we  do  not  know. 
The  account  in  Acts  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was 
there  but  a  short  time  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  remained 
long  enough  to  gather  quite  a  number  of  converts,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  strong  church  which  he  always  re- 
garded with  peculiar  affection,  and  whose  faithfulness  and 
unwavering  loyalty  to  him  was  a  source  of  perpetual  joy 
and  gratitude.*  From  the  Philippians  Paul  consented, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  to  receive  financial  aid  on 
more  than  one  occasion.^  They  contributed  to  his  needs 
while  he  was  in  Tliessalonica,®  and  again  in  Corinth,"  and 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome  some  yeare  later,  they  did 
the  same  thing.^     Indeed  Paul's  epistle  to  them  seems  to 

^  Acts  xvi.  37.  2  They  were  both  Romans  according  to  Acts  xvi.  37. 

8  Acts  xxii.  25.  5  Phil.  iv.  15.  '  2  Cor.  xi.  9. 

*  Phil.  i.  :;  sq.,  ii.  12,  iv.  1.  «  Phil.  iv.  IG.  «  Phil.  iv.  10,  18. 
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have  been  written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  thanking 
them  for  their  kindness  in  this  respect.^  There  is  none 
of  his  epistles  so  filled  with  expressions  of  joy,  and  none 
that  betrays  such  confidence  and  satisfaction,  as  his  letter 
to  his  best-beloved  church  written  from  Rome  some  ten 
years  after  its  foundation.^ 

There  is  no  hint  that  Paul  felt  the  hostility  of  Jews  or 
Jewish  Christians  while  he  was  in  Philippi.  The  trouble 
which  he  had  there  was  brought  upon  him  by  heathen,  and 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  pei'secutions  which  the  Christians 
of  Philippi  were  called  upon  to  endure  after  his  depart- 
ure^ were  apparently  due  to  Jewish  as  well  as  heathen 
prejudice,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  church  ever  suf- 
fered from  the  machinations  of  Judaizers.  The  disagree- 
ments and  divisions  which  Paul  deprecates  in  his  epistle 
to  them  were  seemingly  the  result  of  personal  and  not 
doctrinal  differences.  A  spirit  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  had 
made  its  way  into  the  church,^  and  was  causing  trouble,  es- 
pecially between  two  women  who  had  labored  with  Paul 
"  in  the  gospel,"  and  whom  he  held  in  high  esteem.^  The 
difficulty  was  evidently  not  of  a  very  serious  character,  for 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  expressing  his  great  joy  and 
confidence  in  tlie  church  to  which  he  was  writing;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  serious  enough  to  draw  from  him  ear- 
nest words  of  warning  and  of  exhortation.  The  immunity 
from  Judaistic  attacks  which  the  Philippian  church  en- 
joyed may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  com- 
paratively few  Jews  in  Philippi,  and  that  their  credit  and 
influence  were  small.®  But  inasmuch  as  in  Thessalonica, 
where  the  Jews  were  certainly  more  numerous,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  like  immunity,  this  reason  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  sufficient.  It  is  more  probable  that  after  his 
experience  in  Galatia,  Paul  Wiis  on  his  guard,  and  that  he 

'  Phil.  ii.  25,  iv.  19.  2  Upon  tbo  epistle  itself  sec  below,  p.  385  sq. 

'  Phil.  i.  2H-30.  *  Phil.  ii.  2  sq.  «  Phil.  iv.  2  sq. 

^  There  is  no  passage  in  Paul's  epistle  which  proves  that  the  Christians 
^honi  he  addressed  were  exclusively  Gentiles;  but  it  is  altofjether  probable 
t'lat  the  jjreat  majority  of  them  were,  and  that  the  Jewish  contingency  within 
^^c  church  was  of  iusigniticant  size  and  inliuence. 
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forewarned  both  the  Philippians  and  Thessalonians  against 
Judaizers.  The  effect  produced  by  his  Epistle  to  the  Grala- 
tians  shows  that  all  that  was  needed  in  order  to  forestall 
such  Judaizera  was  to  show  that  he  had  himself  been  called 
by  God  to  evangelize  the  Gentiles,  and  that  even  the  apos- 
tles at  Jerusalem  had  recognized  his  right  to  preach  the 
Gospel  which  he  had  received  from  God,  and  not  from 
man.^  It  was  not  by  Judaistic,  but  by  antinomian  ten- 
dencies, that  Paul  was  chiefly  troubled  in  the  Philippian 
church.2  Such  antinomianism  was  very  natural  in  con- 
verts fi'om  heathendom,  and  he  had  to  combat  it  in  more 
than  one  epistle. 

From  Philippi,  Paul  and  his  companions  travelled  south- 
ward through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia  to  Thessalonica, 
the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant city  of  Macedonia.  It  was  characteristic  of  Paul 
that  when  compelled  to  leave  Philippi,  he  did  not  go  into 
retirement  or  seek  some  less  prominent  and  important  field 
of  labor,  but  immediately  betook  himself  to  the  chief  city 
of  the  province.  In  Thessalonica,  a  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis, the  Jews  were  naturally  more  numerous  than  in 
Philippi,  and  they  had  a  synagogue,  which  Paul,  according 
to  the  Acts,  visited  on  three  successive  Sabbaths,  and  where 
he  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.^  The  summary  of  his 
preaching,  given  in  Acts  xvii.  2,  3,  is  based  evidently  not 
upon  direct  knowledge  of  what  Paul  actually  said  in  Thes- 
salonica, but  upon  the  author's  inference  as  to  what  he  must 
have  said  m  addressing  Jews.  The  discouree  recorded  in 
Acts  xiii.  made  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  here  than  to  state 
the  subject  of  his  preaching,  which  the  author  assumed,  of 
course,  to  have  been  the  same  as  on  all  similar  occasions. 
In  addressing  a  Jewish  audience,  a  Christian  preacher  must 
always  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,^  and  this  could 
best  be  done  by  showing  that,  according  to  Scripture  proph- 
ecy, the  Messiah  must  suffer  and  die  and  rise  again,  just 
as  Jesus  had  suffered  and  died  and  risen. 

1  There  is  no  reference  to  Judaizers  in  either  of  the  epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, and  the  doctrine  of  liberty  from  the  Jewish  law  is  not  mentioned. 

2  Cf.  Phil.  iii.  11>.  3  Acts  xvii.  3. 
*  Cf.  Acts  ii.,  iii.  12  scj.,  ix.  22,  xiii,  10  sq.,  etc. 
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According  to  the  Acts,^  Paul  secured  some  converts  from 
the  Jews,  but  more  from  the  ranks  of  the  pious  Greeks,  or 
proselytes,  and  in  addition  many  prominent  women.  The 
implication  is  that  the  conversion  of  all  of  them  was  due  to 
Paul's  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  and  nothing  is  said  of 
his  labors  among  the  heathen,  or  of  his  preaching  to  them. 
And  yet  we  learn  from  his  own  epistles  that  the  Thessa- 
lonian  church  was  composed  very  largely,  if  not  wholly,  of 
Gentiles,^  and  the  substance  of  his  preaching  to  them  is 
indicated  in  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10,  where  nothing  is  said  about 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  but  where  the  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  monotheism,  upon  the  resurrection  and  second  com- 
ing of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  and  upon  the  approaching 
judgment  from  which  he  delivers  his  disciples.  Evidently 
the  author  of  the  Acts  has  recorded  the  least  important 
part  of  Paul's  labors  in  Thessalonica.  If  he  began  in  the 
synagogue,  he  certainly  did  not  do  his  chief  work  there, 
but  among  the  heathen  outside ;  and  it  was  therefore  not 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  that  he  chiefly  preached,  a  sub- 
ject which  could  have  little  interest  to  the  Gentiles,  but 
salvation  from  the  wrath  of  God  through  his  Son.^ 

The  success  with  which  Paul  met  in  Thessalonica  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  Jews,  just  as  it  had  some  years  before  in 
Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra,  and  they  succeeded  in  setting 
the  city  in  an  uproar,  which  resulted  in  the  an-est,  not  of 
Paul  and  his  companions,  whom  they  could  not  find,  but 
of  their  host,  Jason,  and  some  of  the  new  converts.  The 
accusation  brought  against  Jason  and  the  other  brethren 
was  not  religious,  but  political.  As  in  Philippi  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  accused  of  teaching  customs  which  it 
was  not  lawful  for  Romans  to  observe,  so  here  they  were 
accused  of  turning  the  empire  *  upside  down.  But  a  worse 
offence  was  charged  upon  them  in  this  case ;  nothing  less, 
in  fact,  than  treason,  in  that  they  preached  another  king 
instead  of  Caesar.^  The  accusation  had  reference  prima- 
rily, of  course,  to  Paul  and  his  companions,  who  were  the 

1  Acts  xvii.  4.  2  1  Thess.  i.  9,  ii.  14.  «  1  Thess.  i.  10. 

*  7}  oiKovfi^yrj  has  reference  hero  evidently  not  to  the  world  in  general,  but 
specifically  to  the  Roman  world. 

^  Cf.  the  accusation  brought  against  Jesus,  Luke  xxiii.  2,  John  xix.  12,  15. 
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originators  of  the  trouble  ;  but  Jason  and  the  other  brethren 
were  charged  with  participation  in  their  guilt,  in  that  they 
had  attached  themselves  to  them,  and  were  engaged  with 
them  in  plotting  a  revolution. 

The  magistrates,  after  examining  the  prisoners,  evidently 
found  that  they  were  not  as  dangerous  characters  as  they 
had  been  represented,  and  that  there  was  little  fear  that 
they  would  bring  about  a  revolution ;  for  after  they  had 
laid  bonds  upon  them  to  keep  the  peace,  they  released 
them  without  inflicting  any  punishment.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  whereas  in  Philippi  the  attack  upon  Paul 
and  his  companions  had  been  made  at  the  instance  of 
heathen,  in  Thessalonica,  as  in  so  many  other  cities,  the 
Jews  were  the  instigators.  The  accuracy  of  Luke's  account 
at  this  point  has  been  widely  questioned,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Paul  in  his  epistle  refers  to  the  afflictions 
which  his  readers  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
countrymen,^  and  says  nothing  about  an  attack  of  the  Jews 
of  Thessalonica  either  upon  them  or  upon  himself.  At  the 
same  time,  there  seems  to  be  a  hint  in  1  Thess.  ii.  16  that 
not  only  in  many  other  places,  but  in  Thessalonica  also, 
the  Jews  had  given  evidence  of  their  hostility  to  the  work 
of  Paul,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  had  in  mind,  when 
he  wrote  the  words,  the  particular  circumstance  recorded 
by  Luke.  Moreover,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  par- 
ticular form  which  the  accusation  took,  according  to  Acts 
xvii.  7,  a  passage  whose  trustworthiness  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  suggests  that  it  emanated  from  the  Jews ;  for  it 
was  not  Jesus  as  a  king  that  Paul  preached,  but  Jesus  Jis 
a  Saviour,  and  it  could  have  occurred  to  no  one  but  a  Jew, 
who  thought  of  the  Messiah  alwa3\s  as  a  king,  to  accuse 
Paul  of  proclaiming  another  sovereign  instead  of  Coesar. 

Luke's  account  of  Paul's  work  in  Thessalonica  is  verv 
meagre.  Had  we  no  other  source,  we  might  suppose  that 
he  remained  there  only  three  weeks  and  that  he  preached 
the  Gospel  only  in  tlie  synagogue.  We  should  hardly 
gather  from  the  record  in  Acts  tliat  his  laboi-s  in  Thessa- 
lonica were  uncomnionly  ofF(»ctive,  especially  among  the 

1  1  Thoss.  ii.  14. 
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Gentile  population  of  the  city,  and  that  he  founded  a 
church  there  which  was  peculiarly  important  and  influen- 
tial.^ But  that  this  was  the  fact,  we  learn  from  Paul's 
two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  were  written 
from  Corinth  only  a  few  months  after  he  left  them,  and 
which  make  it  evident  that  he  must  have  spent  some  time 
in  the  city.  In  1  Thess.  i.  7  sq.,  and  2.  Thess.  i.  4,  Paul 
declares  that  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica  had  become 
an  ensample  to  all  the  believers  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
and  that  their  reputation  had  spread  even  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  those  two  provinces.  They  had  distinguished 
themselves  especially  by  their  liberality  and  generosity 
toward  all  the  brethren  of  Macedonia.^  In  fact,  Paul  speaks 
of  them  in  both  his  epistles  in  terms  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation and  warmest  affection.^  His  relations  with 
them  were  perhaps  not  quite  so  close  and  intimate  as  with 
the  Philippians;  for  his  epistles  to  them  lack  something 
of  the  peculiar  tenderness  which  makes  his  Philippian 
letter  so  beautiful,  and  yet  they  were  evidently  very  dear 
to  him,  and  their  love  and  faithfulness  and  patience  gave 
him  grreat  joy.  That  he  did  not  consent  to  receive  aid 
from  them,  as  from  the  Philippians,  was  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  regard  for  them,  but  only  to  the  fear  that  he  might 
set  them  a  bad  example ;  *  for  it  seems  that  in  their  absorp- 
tion in  the  approaching  return  of  Christ,  many  of  them 
were  losing  their  interest  in  the  world  about  them  and 
were  neglecting  their  daily  work  and  becoming  indolent 
and  disorderly.^  Why  circumstances  should  have  been  so 
peculiar  in  Thessalonica,  and  why  a  tendency  should  have 
appeared  there  of  which  we  discover  no  trace  in  Philippi, 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  possible  that  the  unusual  prevalence 
of  vice  and  impurity,  which  may  well  have  marked  a  great 

1  Ramsay's  emendation  of  the  text  {St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  Roman 
Citizenf  p.  22f>  sq.)  by  which  Lake  is  made  to  refer  not  only  to  Jews  and 
proselytes,  but  also  to  Greeks  (iroXXo2  rtop  ae^oix^vufv  /cai  'EXXiJvwi'  xXrjOos 
To\^)  t  brings  Luke  into  better  accord  with  Paul,  but  can  hardly  be  justified 
on  sound  principles  of  criticism. 

2  1  Thess.  iv.  10. 

»  1  Thess.  i.  2  sq.,  ii.  13,  19,  iii.  6  sq.,  v.  11 ;  2  Thess.  i.  3,  ii.  13,  iii.  4. 

*  2  Thess.  iii.  9. 

fi  1  Thess.  iv.  11, 12;  2  Thess.  iii.  6  sq. 
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commercial  metropolis  like  Thessalonica,^  caused  Paul  to 
lay  special  stress  upon  the  impending  judgment  and  to 
make  it  so  prominent  as  to  overshadow  every  other  truth, 
with  the  consequence  of  leading  his  converts  to  live  in 
daily  and  hourly  expectation  of  it.  It  is  certain  at  any 
rate,  whatever  the  cause,  that  Paul  did  say  a  great  deal 
upon  the  subject  when  he  was  with  them,  and  that  their 
minds  dwelt  constantly  upon  it  after  he  was  gone.^ 

From  Paul's  first  epistle  to  them  we  learn  that  the 
Thessalonians  had  asked  him  a  question,  after  he  had  left 
them,  touching  the  fate  of  the  brethren  that  died  before 
the  return  of  Christ.^  Evidently  they  had  originally  be- 
lieved that  Christ  would  come  so  soon  that  they  would 
all  be  alive  to  greet  him,  and  to  enter  the  kingdom  which 
he  was  to  establish.  But  as  time  went  on,  some  of  their 
number  passed  away  and  yet  Christ  tarried.  Were  they 
then  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  Lord 
when  he  should  come  and  sharing  with  him  in  his  joy  and 
glory?  This  question  Paul  answers  in  1  Thess.  iv.  13 sq., 
telling  his  readers  that  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in 
Jesus  will  rise  again  at  his  coming  and  be  forever  with 
him,  so  that  those  who  remain  alive  until  that  time  will 
have  no  advantage  over  their  brethren  that  have  fallen 
asleep.  That  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  instruct  the 
Thessalonians  upon  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  and 
even  to  bring  proof  in  support  of  it,*  is  a  very  significant 
fact.  It  is  evident  in  the  light  of  this  passage,  lead  in 
connection  with  1  Cor.  xv.  12  sq.,  that  the  resurrection  of 
believers  at  the  return  of  Christ  was  not  regarded  by  him 
as  one  of  the  primary  truths  of  his  Gospel,  but  that  it 
occupied  a  subordinate  place  both  in  his  thought  and  in  his 
teaching.  That  the  death  of  the  individual  soul  with 
Christ  unto  the  flesh  and  his  resurrection  with  him  to  the 
new  life  in  the  S[)irit,  was  fundamental  in  his  thinking, 
and  that  he  always  emphasized  it  as  the  very  heart  of  his 


1  Cf.  1  Thoss.  iv.  3  sq. 

2  Cf.  1  Thftss.  i.  10.  iii.  13,  iv.  fi,  13  sq.,  v.  2  sq. ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1  sq. 

3  1  Tliess.  iv.  13. 
*  1  Thess.  iv.  U. 
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Gospel,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  ^  but  the  final  resurrection 
of  the  believer  in  a  new  spiritual  body  was  of  minor  im- 
portance and  was  apparently  discussed  by  him  as  a  rule 
only  in  response  to  the  questions  of  his  converts.^ 

Though  Paul  evidently  remained  quite  a  while  in  Thes- 
salonica,  it  is  clear  from  1  Thess.  ii.  17  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city  before  he  wished  to,  and  under 
circumstances  which  made  him  fear  for  the  permanence  of 
his  work  and  for  the  steadfastness  of  his  new  converts.  A 
persecution^  had  apparently  broken  out  which  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  depart  in  haste,  and  which  after  his 
departure  fell  heavily  upon  the  Christians  whom  he  left 
behind.  It  may  be  that  his  flight  was  misinterpreted  by 
some  of  the  brethren  as  an  act  of  cowardice  on  his  part, 
and  that  it  was  made  a  ground  of  complaint  against  him. 
At  any  rate,  he  felt  it  necessary  later  to  defend  himself 
against  the  accusation  of  being  a  covetous,  ambitious,  and 
selfish  man,  who  preached  the  Gospel  not  in  sincerity,  but 
in  guile  and  hypocrisy,  and  with  an  eye  not  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Thessalonians,  but  to  his  own  glory  and  gain.^ 
If  the  persecution  was  begun  at  the  instance  of  the  Jews, 
it  was  at  any  rate  carried  on  by  the  Gentiles,^  and  its 
severity  was  so  great  that  Paul  feared  that  the  Thessa- 
lonian  disciples  might  lose  their  courage  and  renounce 
their  faith.  It  was  this  fear  that  led  hira  to  desire  so 
earnestly,  and  more  than  once,  to  return  to  Thessalonica 
and  see  his  conveits  face  to  face.^  Finding  it  for  some 
reason  impossible  to  do  so,  perhaps  because  his  friends  had 
given  bonds  for  his  continued  absence,  he  sent  Timothy 
from  Athens  to  establish  and  comfort  them  and  to  bring 

1  That  Paul  had  taught  this  great  central  truth  in  Thessalonica  as  well  as 
elsewhere  is  suggested  by  1  Thess.  v.  10  (cf.  also  i.  10). 

2  So  both  in  1  Thessalonians  and  1  Corinthians.  The  passage  upon  the 
resurrection  in  1  Thessalonians  can  therefore  hardly  be  urged  as  a  proof  that 
Paul  was  compelled  to  leave  Thessalonica  before  he  had  completed  the 
instruction  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  imparting  to  his  new  converts. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  subject  of  the  final  resurrection  of 
behevers  would  have  been  discussed  more  fully  by  him  had  he  remained 
longer. 

3  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  persecution  is  to  be  identified  with  the  one 
mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  5  sq. 

*  1  Thess.  ii.  1-12.  «  1  Thess.  ii.  14.  «  1  Thess.  ii.  17. 
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him  news  concerning  their  state.^  Timothy  upon  his 
return  gave  Paul  a  most  cheering  report  of  their  patience 
and  faithfulness,  and  of  their  love  for  him.^  At  the  same 
time  he  informed  him  of  the  existence  of  certain  evils  within 
the  church.  The  prevalent  heathen  vices  of  impurity  and 
lust,^  against  which  Paul  had  preached  while  he  was 
in  Thessalonica,  were  all  too  rife  among  them,  and  the  un- 
healthf ul  tendency  to  neglect  their  accustomed  avocations 
under  the  influence  of  their  belief  in  the  speedy  return 
of  Christ  was  abroad  and  was  causing  unfavorable  com- 
ment among  those  without  the  church.*  It  would  seem 
also  that  the  Thessalonian  Christians  were  not  entirely 
free  from  quarrels  and  divisions,  and  that  there  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  treat  the  leaders  of  the 
church  with  disrespect  and  to  disregard  their  counsels,^  a 
tendency  which  was  entirely  natural  where  enthusiasm 
and  fanaticism  had  such  play.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
opposition  to  the  uncontrolled  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism 
of  some  of  the  disciples,  there  were  others  who  were  in- 
clined to  look  with  disfavor  upon  all  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  "despise  prophesyings." ^  Timothy  also 
informed  Paul  without  doubt  of  the  accusations  against 
him,  which  were  upon  the  lips  of  some  of  the  disciples, 
and  repeated  the  question  asked  by  the  Thessaloniaiis 
touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  Paul  felt  impelled  to 
write  them  his  first  epistleJ  In  it  he  gives  expression 
to  his  continued  joy  and  confidence  in  them,  exhorts  them 
to  increased  fidelity,  admonishes  them  to  eschew  the  vices 
and  to  avoid  the  evil  tendencies  which  were  abroad  among 
them,  defends  himself  and  his  own  conduct  at  considerable 
length,  and  answers  their  inquiry  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion in  the  way  already  described.  The  epistle  seems  to 
have  accomplished  its  purpose  at  least  in  part;  for  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  attacks  upon  him  or  of  criticisms  of  his 
motives,  nor  do  the  Tliessalonians  seem  to  have  needed 
any  farther  instruction  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 

1  1  Thess.  iii.  1  sq.    3  i  Thess.  iv.  4,  5.        6  1  Thess.  v.  12-14.      ^  i  Thess.  iii.  6, 

2  1  Thess.  iii.  G  sq.    *  1  Thess.  iv.  11. 12.    «  1  Thess.  v.  20. 
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dead.     But  in  one  respect  the  epistle  failed  to  produce  the 
effect  intended.    Some  of  the  disciples  still  neglected  their 
ordinary  avocations  in  their  expectation  of  the  immediate 
return  of  the  Lord.     Paul  therefore  wrote  them  a  second 
epistle,  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  such  unhealthy  fanati- 
cism.    After  commending  them  for  their  patience  and 
faithfulness,  and  encouraging  and  exhorting  them  as  he 
had  in  his  first  epistle,  he  plunged  in  chapter  two  into  the 
main  subject.     He  had  thought  when  he  wrote  before  that 
an  exhortation  to  live  soberly  and  to  perform  their  daily 
duties  with  faithfulness   and   diligence  was  all  that  was 
necessary  in  the  premises,  and  he  took  for  granted  that 
the  Thessalonians  did  not  need  instruction  respecting  the 
time  and  season  of  the  consummation.^     But  he  saw  now 
that  it  was  their  belief,  that  the  times  were  ripe  and  that 
Christ's  return   might  be   expected  at  any  moment,  that 
was  unsettling  the  minds  of  so  many  of  them,  and  he  there- 
fore called  attention  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  fact  that 
some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  the  consummation  could 
take  place,  and  consequently  it  would  not  do  to  act  as  if  it 
were  already  here.     He  had  told  them  so,  it  seems,  while 
he  was  with  them,^  and  he  therefore  assumed  that  they 
were  aware  of  it  when  he  wrote  his  first  epistle  ;  but  it  had 
evidently  not  made  sufficient  impression  upon  them  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  repeat,  doubtless  in  greater  detail 
and  with  the  addition  of  some  new  particulars,  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  had  already  said.      Antichrist,  he  re- 
minds them,  must  appear  before  the  Messiah  himself  can 
return,  but  Antichrist  cannot  appear  until  he  that  restrain- 
eth  has  been  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to 
interpret  this  apocalypse  and  to  discover  the  persons  or 
events  to  which  Paul  refers  in  such  mysterious  terms,  but 
the  attempt  is  vain.  The  apocalypse  is  cast  largely  in  Old 
Testament  form,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  no  concrete 
or  definite  person  or  appearance  in  mind  when  he  referred  to 
the  "  man  of  sin,"  but  that  he  shared  with  the  Jews  in  gen- 
eral the  belief  in  the  final  outbreak  of  the  powers  opposed 

1 1  Tliess.  V.  1 .  2  2  Thess.  ii.  6. 
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to  tlie  Messiah  under  the  lead  of  Antichrist.^  And  as  that 
outbreak,  though  apparently  already  begun,*  had  evidently 
not  yet  reached  its  climax  and  no  one  corresponding  to 
the  traditional  conception  of  Antichrist  had  yet  apjieared, 
lie  still  looked  forward  to  his  advent.  That  Paul  had  in 
mind  some  definite  historical  person  or  power  in  speaking 
of  that  "which  now  restraineth," ^  is  very  probable,  but 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  to  whom  or  what  he 
referred.  That  he  may  have  meant  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  state,  the  protection  of  whose  laws  was  enjoyed  by 
the  Christians  as  well  as  by  other  men,*  is  possible  but  far 
from  certain.  But  however  the  details  of  Paul's  apoca- 
lypse may  l)e  interpreted,  it  is  clear  that  though  he  be- 
lieved that  the  consummation  was  not  far  distant  and 
apparently  expected  to  live  to  witness  it  himself,^  he  was 
nevertlieless  convinced  that  an  interval  of  greater  or  less 
duration  must  elapse  before  the  end  came,  and  it  was  this 
fact  that  he  was  especially  concerned  to  emphasize  in  his 
second  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  for  he  saw  that  they 
esi>ecially  needed  to  be  reminded  of  it.  Under  ordinaiy 
circumstances  there  would  have  been  more  reason  for  him 
to  emphasize  the  nearness  of  the  parousia,  and  the  duty  of 
constant  watehfulness  in  view  of  its  approach,  as  he  had 
done  in  his  previous  epistle.  But  the  conditions  in  the 
Tliessalonian  eluireh  were  i>ecnliar,  and  those  conditions 
account  for  the  difterenee  between  his  two  letters,  and  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  second  of  them  he  gives  expression  to 
views  that  apjxwr  nowhere  else  in  his  writings. 

The  auihentioitv  of  2  Thessalonians  is  widelv  doubted, 
in  jxirt  Ivoaiise  of  iliis  very  fact,  in  part  because  of  the 
striking  siniilariiy  in  otlier  resptctii  Ix^tween  it  and  the 
earlier  epi>ile.  Hut  ihuiofh  it  is  Wset  with  serious  diffi- 
culties, its  style  is  ;^vnninely  Pauline,  and  when  read  in 
the  li'jfht  of  tlie  ooii^litions  that  existed  anionor  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  the  grounds  for  asserting:  its  Paul- 
ine authorship  appear  weii^litier  than  anv  that  can  be  urc^ 

*  Stv  S*hur-r,    .*.  H   p  44'*    K:  .:   T  .;•  -  .  !•;•     \\   y.  i    j]    •..   ;,^ 

-  ••  Tho  in\>:ery  v^f  '..i\x  .v^^ii-  >-  .:.  •',    >.  .  y  w.rk  '"  .J  TL-^.  :;.  '*. 

*  »  T^«  s-s.  ::   ••.  -^-  *a'f\>j  .  v>   7.  .  *^-'>^_.. 

*  Cf.  K*v.u.  xiii.  1  >4.  "1  TiivNS.  :v.  IT. 
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{^[ainst  it.  The  differences  have  been  already  accounted 
for;  the  resemblances  are  sufficiently  explained  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  second  epistle  was  written  but  a  short 
time  after  the  first,  while  the  affairs  both  in  Thessalonica 
and  Corinth  remained  practically  unchanged  and  while 
Paul,  as  well  as  the  Thessalonians,  were  still  enduring 
afflictions  and  trials.^ 

It  seems  from  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  that  those  disciples  of 
Thessalonica  who  were  insisting  that  the  parousia  was  at 
hand  were  appealing  in  defence  of  their  view  to  a  letter 
bearing  PauFs  name ;  but  as  Paul  was  not  conscious  of 
having  written  anything  to  support  their  opinion,  he  leaped 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  making  use  of  a  forged 
epistle,  and  he  was  therefore  careful  to  call  attention  at  the 
close  of  2  Thessalonians  to  his  autograph  signature,  which 
guaranteed  the  genuineness  of  all  his  letters.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  Paul's  surmise  was  correct,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  any  one  would  have  ventured  to  impose 
a  forged  epistle  upon  the  Thessalonian  church  so  soon 
after  his  departure;  and  the  fact  is  that  the  passage  in 
1  Thessalonians,  where  Paul  emphasizes  the  duty  of 
watchfulness,^  might  easily  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  furnish  a  confirmation  of  the  belief  in  question,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  good  use  was  made  of  it. 

From  Thessalonica,  Paul  and  his  companions  travelled 
westward  to  Beroea,  a  smaller  and  less  important  city  than 
Tliessalonica,  situated  in  the  third  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  Macedonia  was  divided.  Although  in  Acts 
xvii.  10,  Paul  and  Silas  alone  are  mentioned,  we  learn 
from  vs.  14  that  Timothy  was  also  with  them,  and  though 
nothing  is  said  of  his  presence  in  Philippi  and  Thessa- 
lonica, various  references  in  Paul's  epistles  indicate  that 

1  In  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  2  Thessalonians,  see  the  New  Testament 
introductions  of  Weiss  and  Jiilicher,  and  especially  Bornemann  in  Meyer's 
Commentary,  5th  and  Gth  eds.  The  authenticity  of  1  Tliessalonians  has  also 
been  doubted  by  many  scholars,  but  is  now  generally  recognized.  1  Thess. 
iv.  17,  with  it^  implication  that  Paul  expected  to  live  until  the  return  of 
Christ,  is  alone  enough  to  prove  that  the  epistle  cannot  have  been  written  after 
his  death.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  Pauline  character  of  the  epistle  as  a 
whole  is  abundantly  evident. 

2  1  Thess.  V.  1-11. 
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he  was  one  of  the  party  in  both  those  cities  as  well.* 
Of  Paul's  work  in  Bera»a  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  in 
Acts  xvii.  10-14.  According  to  tliat  passage,  he  met  with 
better  success  among  tlie  Jews  than  he  had  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  secured  many  converts  from  the  ranks  both  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  contrast  drawn  between  the  re- 
ceptivity of  the  Beroean  and  Thessalonian  Jews  implies 
the  use  of  an  older  source  and  argues  for  the  general  trust- 
worthiness of  the  account.  Some  years  later,  when  Paul 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection  for  the  Mother 
Church,  one  of  his  Bercean  converts  accompanied  him  upon 
his  journey.2  His  presence  in  the  party  testifies  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  church  of  Beroea,  and  shows 
that  it  shared  with  Paul's  other  churches  in  contributing 
to  the  necessities  of  the  saints  of  Jerusalem. 

Though  Luke  mentions  Paul's  work  in  only  three  Mace- 
donian cities,  it  is  evident  from  1  Thess.  i.  7  sq.  that 
Christianity  was  already  widespread  in  the  province  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  and  it  may  well  be  th.at  he  did  consid- 
erable missionary  work  outside  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
and  Bercjea  of  which  our  sources  tell  us  nothing.  We 
learn  from  Rom.  xv.  19  that  he  had  preached  the  Gospel 
as  far  west  as  Illyricum  before  the  year  53,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  did  so  at  this  time  ;  for  wlien  he  pjissed  througli 
Macedonia  aij^ain  on  his  wav  to  Corinth,^  he  wiis  in  so 
anxious  a  state  of  mind  respecting  the  Corinthian  church* 
that  he  could  hardly  have  turned  aside  to  undertake  an 
extended  evangelistic  tour  in  a  new  country,  and  there 
is  no  other  occasion  so  far  as  we  know  when  he  can  have 
gone  thither.  At  any  rate,  Paul  evidently  spent  a  long 
time  in  Macedonia  and  accomplished  a  large  and  important 
work  there.  His  Macedonian  labors  were  particularly  suc- 
cessful, and  the  churches  which  he  founded  were  not  only 
[K'culiarly  dear  to  him,  but  enjoyed  remarkable  exemption 
from  the  internal  troubles  which  beset  some  of  his  other 
chnrclies.  They  were  subjected  to  persecutions,  it  is  true, 
for  many  years,  but  their  development  was  not  impeded 

1  Sco  above,  p.  241.  8  Acts  xx.  1. 

2  Acts  XX.  4.  4  Cf.  U  Cor.  vii.  5  sq. 
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by  the  influence  of  Judaizing  tendencies  and  their  conse- 
cration to  Christ,  their  spirituality,  their  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Gospel,  their  love  and  their  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  brethren,  were  all  very  marked  and  caused 
Paul  the  profoundest  joy  and  gratitude.  Nowhere,  in  fact, 
does  his  preaching  seem  to  have  borne  richer  fruit  than  in 
Macedonia,  and  of  none  of  his  churches  does  he  speak  in 
terms  of  deeper  satisfaction.^ 

In  no  other  part  of  Paul's  missionary  field  do  we  get  a 
clearer  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
bring  Christianity  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  gather  disciples  from  among  them.     He  evidently  did 
not  go  about  through  the  cities  of  the  province  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  summoning  all  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
pentance and  proclaiming  from  the  housetops  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  but  he  sought  to  win  converts  by  direct  personal 
contact,   forming   acquaintances   as   opportunity   offered, 
very  likely  first  of  all  among  those  of  his  own  trade,^ 
laboring  with  them  for  his  daily  bread,^  and  telling  them 
his  message  one  by  one  until  he  had  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing about  himself  a  little  circle  which  became  the  nucleus 
of  a  church.     It  was  through  this  quiet  hand-to-hand  work 
that   he  doubtless  accomplished  most,  and  not   through 
public  preaching,  whether  in  the  synagogues  or  elsewhere. 
The  fact  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  always  lays  chief 
stress  upon  his  public  activity,  has  resulted  in  a  wide  mis- 
conception of  the  ordinary  method  of  the  Gospel's  spread, 
aud  has  led  many  to  picture  the  beginnings  of  Christianity 
in  the  various  cities  of   the  empire  in  an  altogether  too 
oflScial  and  artificial  way.     Christianity  did  not  appear  in 
the  cities  where  Paul  labored  as  a  great  public  movement, 
involving  religious  and  political  consequences  of  civic  or 
national  proportions,  but  as  a  leaven  working  quietly  for 
the  conversion  of  one  household  after  another,  and  bind- 
ing them  all  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faitli  and 
a  common  hope.     In  these  Gentile  churches  of  which  we 

^Cf.  not  only  Philippians  and  1  and  2  'fhessalonians,  but  also  2  Cor.  viii. 

Isq. 

•  Cf.  Acts  xv-iii.  2.  8  cf.  1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8. 
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catch  glimpses  in  Paul's  epistles,  we  have  a  beautiful  pa^ 
allel  to  the  early  Jewish  church  of  Jerusalem :  the  same 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  heavenly  kingdom,  the  same  sepa- 
rateness  from  the  world,  the  same  closeness  of  fellowship 
with  each  other,  the  same  intimate  family  life,  and  the 
same  unsparing  generosity  to  those  in  need. 

Paul  visited  Macedonia  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  in 
52  A.D.  on  his  way  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,^  and  again  a 
few  months  later  on  his  way  back  from  Corinth  to  Jerusa- 
lem.2  No  particular  of  the  latter  visit  have  been  pre- 
served, but  the  condition  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  at 
the  time  of  the  former  visit  is  referred  to  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  appears  that  they  were 
still  suffering  persecution^  and  that  Paul  himself  was 
suffering  with  them.*  It  appears,  moreover,  that  they  were 
very  poor  in  this  world's  goods,^  but  that  their  generosity 
was  great,  and  that  they  contributed  voluntarily  and  even 
beyond  their  means  to  the  collection  which  Paul  was 
gathering  for  the  church  of  Jerusalem.®  They  appointed  a 
representative  to  travel  with  Paul  and  assist  him  in  the 
matter  of  the  collection,^  and  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  cany  the  contributions  of  the  churches,  there  were 
at  le«ast  three,  or  if  the  author  of  the  "  we  "  source  was 
a  Philippian,  four  Macedonians  in  his  company.®  Acts 
xix.  29  acquaints  us  with  another  Macedonian  Christian, 
named  Gains,  who  was  with  Paul  in  Ephesus,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  with  a  number  of  others.^ 

7.   The  Evangelization  of  Achaia 

Being  compelled  to  leave  Beroea  because  of  the  trouble 
caused  by   hostile   Jews   from  Tliessalonica,  Paul   went 

1  Acts  XX.  1.  8  2  Cor.  viii.  1.         c  2  Cor.  viii.  2.  "  2  Cor.  viii.  18  sq. 

2  Acts  XX.  3.  *  2  Cor.  vii.  5.  ^2  Cor.  viii.  3  sq.,  ix.  2. 

'^  Acts  XX.  4.  The  three  were  Sopater,  Aristarchus,  and  Secundus.  Aris- 
tarchus  was  with  Paul  also  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  20)  and  both  he  and  the 
author  of  the  "  we  "  sourc(;  accompanied  him  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  2;  cf.  also 
Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philemon  24). 

''  Epaphroditus,  Clement,  Syuzygos,  Euodia,  and  Syntycho.  The  Demas. 
who  is  menti(med  in  Col.  iv.  14,  '2  Tim.  iv.  10.  and  Philemon  24,  may  also 
have  been  a  Macedonian  of  Thcssalonica  (cf.  2  Tim.  i v.  10). 
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down  to  the  coast,  apparently  undecided  where  to  go 
next.^  He  must  have  had  Achaia  in  mind  when  he 
crossed  over  into  Europe,  as  well  as  Macedonia,  but  he 
apparently  did  not  regard  his  work  in  Macedonia  as  fin- 
ished, and  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  it.  But  the  important 
centres  seemed  closed  to  him  at  the  moment,  and  he 
therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  pass  on  to  Achaia,  the  next 
province  to  the  south,  and  begin  work  there.  Making  his 
way  by  sea  to  Athens,  the  first  large  city  of  the  province, 
he  sent  back  word  to  Silas  and  Timothy  to  join  him  at 
once.  The  account  in  Acts  seems  to  imply  that  Paul  left 
Athens  before  they  reached  the  city,  and  went  on  to 
Corinth,  where  they  finally  overtook  him.^  But  from 
1  Thess.  iii.  1  sq.  we  learn  that  Timothy  was  actually  with 
Paul  in  Athens,  and  that  Paul  sent  him  thence  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  whence  he  returned  to  the  apostle  after  the  latter 
had  reached  Corinth.  The  two  accounts  are  not  absolutely 
contradictory,  for  Luke,  though  he  fails  to  mention  Timo- 
thy's visit  to  Athens,  does  not  expressly  exclude  it;  but 
it  must  at  any  rate  be  recognized  that  he  could  hardly 
have  written  as  he  did,  had  he  known  of  Timothy's  arrival 
in  Athens,  and  of  his  journey  to  Thessalonica  to  which 
Paul  refers.  Nevertheless,  though  his  account  betrays  a 
lack  of  familiarity  with  some  of  the  events  that  tmnspired 
during  this  period,  thei-e  are  certain  striking  features  in 
his  report  of  Paul's  stay  in  Athens  which  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  in  his  hands  an  older 
document  which  he  followed  in  the  main  quite  closely. 
Though  he  states^  that  Paul  preached  in  the  synagogue 
to  the  Jews  and  pious  Gentiles,  he  departs  from  his  usual 
custom  in  laying  the  emphasis  not  upon  his  work  among 
them,  but  upon  his  work  among  the  heathen.  And  yet 
his  account  of  that  work  is  not  drawn  in  such  colors  jus 
we  might  suppose  he  would  employ,  if  he  invented  the 
situation  in  order  to  provide  an  appropriate  setting  for  a 
presentation  of  Paul's  preaching  to  the  heathen  as  he 
understood  it.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
dnimatic  possibilities  of  the  position  in  which  the  apostle 

1  Acts  xvii.  14.  2  Acts  xviii.  5.  ^  Acts  xvii.  17. 
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found  himself  placed,^  aud  yet  he  refrained  from  making 
such  use  of  them  as  he  might  have  been  expected  to  had 
he  been  without  any  information  as  to  the  actual  events  of 
the  stay  in  Athens,  or  had  he  chosen  to  disregard  the  in- 
formation which  he  had. ,  The  implication  that  in  Athens, 
the  ancestral  home  of  Greek  pliilosophy  and  the  intellect- 
ual centre  of  the  Hellenic  world,  Paul  had  no  intention 
of  preaching  the  Gospel,  that  he  proposed  to  pass  through 
the  place  without  making  any  effort  to  bring  Christianity 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  his  stay  in 
the  city  and  his  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  there  were 
due  solely  to  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy, 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  author 
was  following  an  earlier  authority.  That  Paul  should 
recognize  the  inaccessibility  of  the  Athenians  to  such  a 
message  as  he  had  to  bring  them,  and  should  think  it  not 
worth  while  to  undertake  regular  missionary  work  among 
them,  was  entirely  natural,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  such 
a  view  of  the  matter  should  suggest  itself  to  a  later  writer. 
Athens  must  seem  to  him  just  the  place  where  Paul  would 
be  most  eager  to  proclaim  the  truth  of  Christianity  and 
to  expose  the  sophistries  of  Greek  thought.  It  may  be 
remarked  still  farther,  that  the  statement  that  he  was 
finally  led  to  break  silence  not  by  the  false  philosophy 
that  he  heard  taught  in  the  city,  but  by  the  idolatry  that 
was  practised  all  about  him,  must  have  emanated  not  from 
an  idealizing  historian  of  a  later  day,  but  from  a  writer 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  local  conditions  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  Paul  visited  Athens.  Moreover,  the 
curious  piece  of  information  that  the  heathen  supposed 
that  Paul  was  preaching  two  gods,  Jesus  and  Resurrec- 
tion,^  can  hardly  have  been  invented  by  Luke ;  while  his 

1  Compare  his  references  to  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers  in  vs.  18; 
to  the  Areopagus  in  vss.  11)  and  22  ;  and  to  the  character  of  the  Athenians 
in  vs.  21. 

■^  Acts  xvii.  18.  A  different  interpretation  has  been  put  upon  this  passage 
by  some  commentators,  but  in  view  of  the  collocation  of  the  two  words  {jhv 
'Itjo'oui'  koX  TTju  dvdffraaiv)  and  the  use  of  the  article  with  both,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Paul  was  supposed  to  be  a  preacher  of  more  than  one 
stranj^e  god,  most  scholars  Jidopt  the  view  indicated  above.  Peculiar  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  in  fact  not  at  all  strange  that  the  Athenians,  with  their 
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report  of  the  meagreness  of  the  results  accomplished  is 
hardly  what  we  should  expect  if  he  was  merely  romancing. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  in  the  stronghold  of  Pagan  thought 
and  worship,  the  Gospel  must  vindicate  its  divine  power. 
But  only  a  few  are  said  to  have  been  converted,  and  only 
t\^o  of  them  are  named,  one  a  man,  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite,  and  the  other  a  woman,  Damaris.^ 

An  examination  of  the  speech  which  Paul  is  reported  to 
have  made  in  Athens  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  touch- 
ing the    general    trustworthiness   of    the   account.     His 
skilful  use  of  one  of  the  many  altars  "to  an  unknown 
god,"  which  we  know  existed  in  the  city,  as  the  text  of 
his  discourse,  is  too  characteristic  to  have  been  invented, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  the  speech  is  entirely  in  line  with 
his  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  in  Thessalonica,  as  exhibited 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  written  only  a  few 
months  later.     Both  in   Athens  and  in  Thessalonica  he 
preached  one  living  and  true  God,  who  would  yet  judge 
the  world  by  him  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.^ 
It  is  true  that  the  Athenian  speech  entirely  lacks  the 
great  characteristic  features  of  the  Pauline  theology  which 
are   revealed  in  his   chief  epistles,  and  traces  of  which 
appear  even  in  the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians ;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  there  is  no  reference  in  it,  as  in  many  pas- 
sages in  the  latter,  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  to  the 
comfort  involved  for  the  disciples  in  his  second  coming. 
And  yet  the  omission  of  such  truths  in  a  discourse  deliv- 
ered under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Paul  found 
himself  placed  in  Athens  ought  not  to  occasion  surprise. 
The  author  of  the  Acts  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says 
that  Paul  found  the  city  "  full  of  idols."     Pausanias  tells 
us  that  there  were  more  gods  in  Athens  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  the  Satirist  Petronius  declares  that 

tendency  to  multiply  divinities  and  to  deify  all  the  forces  and  movements 
of  nature,  should  have  understood  Paul  to  refer  to  two  gods,  the  one  male, 
the  rither  female. 

1  Very  likely  the  document  which  Luke  was  using  reported  no  conversiims, 
and  lie  inserted  the  names  of  I>ionysius  and  Damaris  on  the  basis  of  tradi- 
tion ;  for  Paul  calls  the  household  of  Stephanas  the  firstfruits  of  Achaia 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  15). 

2  Cf.  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10,  ill.  13,  iv.  6,  v.  2  sq.;  2  Thess.  i.  7  sq.,  ii.  12. 
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it  was  easier  to  find  a  god  in  Athens  than  a  man.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  Paul's  spirit  was  provoked  within 
him  as  he  looked  about  him.  To  him  the  beauty  which 
was  scattered  everywhere  in  such  profusion  meant  nothing. 
With  his  native  Jewish  prejudice  against  the  plastic  art  in 
all  its  forms,  he  could  see  in  the  marvellous  works  of  art 
that  adorned  not  the  Acropolis  alone,  but  all  the  streets 
and  squares  of  the  city,  nothing  of  loveliness  or  of  charm. 
To  him  the  fairest  statues  were  only  idols,  and  the  most 
beautiful  temples  only  the  dwelling-places  of  false  gods. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the  midst  of  such  surround- 
ings the  peculiar  and  distinctive  truths  of  Christianity 
upon  which  his  mind  was  most  accustomed  to  dwell 
should  seem  to  him  for  the  moment  of  minor  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  great  fundamental  truth  which 
Christianity  shared  with  Judaism,  the  truth  that  there  is 
only  one  living  and  true  God,  who  is  not  "  like  unto  gold 
or  silver  or  stone  graven  by  art  and  device  of  man."  In 
fact,  such  a  discourse  as  that  ascribed  to  Paul  in  Acts  xvii. 
is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  from  him  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  suggest  any  other  line  of  thought  better  adapted  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  more  likely  to 
have  been  followed  by  him.^ 

^  Though  in  view  of  these  considerations  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Paul  delivered  an  address  in  Athens  upon  the  subject  indicated,  and  that  the 
general  outline  of  that  address  is  accurately  reproduced  in  Luke's  ae<K)uut, 
there  are  words  in  vss.  28  and  29  which  it  is  possible  are  Luke's  and  not  Paul's. 
Paul  seems  not  to  have  thought  of  the  unredeemed  man  as  possessed  of  a  con- 
stitution like  God's,  but  rather  to  have  emphasized  his  unlikeness  to  God, 
drawing  a  sharp  contrast  between  his  lleshly  nature  and  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  Divine  Being.  It  is  not  altoj^elher  easy  to  reconcile  the  statement  that 
we  are  God's  offspring,  and  the  inference  that  is  drawn  from  it  in  vs.  29,  with 
such  a  passage  as  1  Cor.  xv.  47  sq.  It  is  not  imiM)SRil)le  that  as  Luke  frequently 
introduced  into  the  speeches  which  he  recorded  appropriate  quotations  fr<»iii 
the  Old  Testament,  so  he  niay  here  ha\e  intrt)duiH.'d  the  familiar  pa.ssage  from 
the  Greek  poet  Aratus,  whicli  Paul's  previous  words  might  naturally  suggest 
to  him,  without  perceiving  that  he  thus  gave  to  Paul's  thought  a  turn  whicli 
Paul  himself  had  not  intended.  With  the  exception  of  this  passage  there  is 
nothing  in  the  address  that  need  cause  any  ditticulty  ;  and  there  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  for  (juestioning  the  trustworthiness  of  the  <li8course  as  a  whole. 

Verse  30,  which  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  contradicts  Paul's 
judgment  of  the  heathen  expres.sed  in  liom.  i.,  linds  a  parallel  in  Rom.  iii.  25. 
The  "overlooking"  of  the  times  of  ignorance  which  is  here  referred  to  does 
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That  Paul's  preaching  in  Athens  was  attended  with 
tmall  results  is  just  what  we  should  expect.  Luke  has 
iorrectly  characterized  the  Athenians  in  vs.  21.  Since  the 
ime  they  had  lost  their  political  independence,  their  inter- 
st  had  centred  increasingly  in  philosophical  and  religious 
[uestions,  and  they  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
nd  energy  to  the  discussion  of  such  themes.  Commer- 
ially  and  industrially  Athens  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  no 
nportance,  but  it  was  the  home  of  a  great  university  and 
be  resort  of  philosophers  of  all  schools.  It  was,  in  fact, 
lie  intellectual  Mecca  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  it 
ras  probably  the  most  religious  city  in  the  empire.  The 
Lthenians  were  widely  famed  for  the  multitude  of  deities 
rhom  they  worshipped,  and  for  their  hospitality  toward 
ew  gods  and  new  faiths;  and  they  were  exceedingly 
Toud  of  their  reputation  in  this  respect.  Paul  therefore 
poke  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  revealed  his 
risdom  and  tact,  when  he  began  his  address  with  the 
omplimentary  words:  "Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive 
hat  ye  are  in  every  respect  uncommonly  religious."^  But 
1  spite  of  this  conciliatory  language,  there  was  nothing  in 
^aul's  address,  in  fact  there  was  nothing  he  could  have 
aid,  that  was  calculated  to  persuade  an  Athenian  audi- 
nce  and  convert  them  to  the  Christian  faith.  His  audi- 
ors  were  ready  enough  to  listen,  but  their  interest  in  him 
nd  in  his  preaching  was  due  solely  to  curiosity  and  had 
o  practical  purpose,  and  his  appeal  to  them  to  repent  in 
iew  of  the  impending  judgment  could  seem  nothing  less 
han  absurd.  But  though  the  Athenians  did  not  accept 
Christianity,  they  had  no  inclination  to  persecute  Paul  or 
ive  him  trouble  of  any  kind.     There  is  no  hint  that  he 

ot  imply  that  in  pre-Christian  days  God  regarded  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen 
ith  indifference  or  saved  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  sins,  denounced 
J  vigorously  in  Rom.  i.,  hut  simply  that  the  time  for  the  final  judgment  had 
ot  come  until  now,  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  summoned  now  to  prepare 
3r  it  as  they  had  not  heen  before. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  significance  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  address  to 
•etray  the  effort  of  a  later  writer  to  put  into  Paul's  mouth  a  genuinely 
*auline  discourse. 

1  Acts  xvii.  22.  The  translation  both  in  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Ver- 
iions  does  Paul  an  injustice. 
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incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities  or  that  his  free- 
dom of  speech  and  conduct  was  curbed  in  any  way.^  How 
long  he  stayed  in  Athens,  we  do  not  know.  He  can  hardly 
have  remained  a  great  while,  for  he  must  have  realized 
that  little  could  be  accomplished  in  such  a  city  and  he  was 
not  the  man  to  waste  his  time.  He  probably  only  waited 
for  Timothy's  arrival  from  Beroea,  and  then,  after  despatch- 
ing him  upon  the  important  mission  to  Thessalonica,^  made 
his  way  without  delay  to  Corinth,  the  capital  and  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.^ 

Corinth  was  a  place  of  an  entirely  different  type  from 
Athens.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Greek  city  Julius 
Caesar  had  founded  a  colony  which  had  been  peopled  in 
the  beginning  largely  by  freedmen  from  Rome,  and  which 
still  bore  a  marked  Roman  character.  The  Greek  ele- 
ment, however,  was  naturally  strong  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  commonly  used,  except  in  official  circles. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  same  love  of  wisdom  and  the 
same  pride  of  intellect  that  had  characterized  the  Greeks 
for  centuries.  Corinth  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  contempt 
felt  for  her  by  Athens  and  other  genuinely  Greek  cities, 
plumed  herself  greatly  upon  her  position  as  the  capit-xl 
city  of  Achaia,  and  claimed  to  be  the  true  heir  of  the 
glories  of  ancient  Greece.  But  Corinth  was  not  merely 
a  Roman  and  a  Greek  city ;  the  Orient  also  was  repre- 
sented, and  the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  East  ran 
riot  in  her  streets.  Corinthian  immorality  was  proverbial 
the  world  over.  The  unique  geographical  situation  of 
the  city  made  it  the  gateway  between  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent, and  through  it  passed  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of 
the  East  with  the  West.  In  it  were  gathered  people  of 
all  nationalities  and  faiths,  and  like  every  great  commercial 

1  He  was  certainly  not  brought  to  trial  as  an  offender  before  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus  or  any  other  court. 

2  1  Thess.  iii.  1. 

3  Upon  Paul's  stay  in  Athens  see  especially  Ramsay:  St.  Paul,  the  TravdUr 
and  Rommi  Citizen,  p.  237  sq.  Ramsay  maintains  that  Paul  made  his  famous 
8pe(!«.'h,  not  on  the  Areopagus  or  Hill  of  Mars,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  in 
the  A;fora  before  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  which  was  sitting,  not  as  a 
civil  or  criminal  court,  but  as  a  university  council  to  pass  judgment  upi»ii 
Paul's  qualifications  as  a  lecturer. 
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centre  it  had  a  large  floating  population.  It  was  cosmo- 
politan in  the  fullest  sense,  —  Greek,  Roman,  Oriental, — 
and  it  was  characterized  by  all  the  features  that  commonly 
mark  such  a  city.  Never  before  had  the  Gospel  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  such  extreme  worldliness; 
nevei:  had  it  been  assigned  a  more  difl&cult  task  than  to 
make  its  way  in  such  a  city  and  among  such  a  people. 
And  it  is  probable  that  Paul  himself  had  never  had  so 
keen  a  sense  of  his  own  impotence  as  just  at  this  juncture. 
He  knew  well  enough  that  he  possessed  none  of  the  graces 
of  style  and  none  of  the  oratorical  gifts  which  were  so 
highly  prized  among  the  Greeks,  and  his  recent  experi- 
ence in  Athens  must  have  made  him  painfully  conscious 
that  he  was  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to  impress  and  attract 
the  Corinthians.^  The  contempt,  moreover,  with  which 
the  Gospel  had  been  received  by  the  Athenians  showed 
him  that  the  truths  which  he  had  preached  there,  sublime 
though  they  seemed  to  him,  were  not  such  as  to  appeal 
to  those  whom  he  would  have  to  meet  in  Corinth.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  he  approached  the  city  with  fear  and 
trembling.2  The  Gospel  was  to  be  put  to  a  supreme  test. 
If  it  could  make  headway  in  this  busy,  profligate  metropo- 
lis, if  it  could  show  itself  adapted  to  the  needs  and  equal 
to  the  demands  of  this  world  in  miniature,  its  power  to 
conquer  the  world  at  large  would  receive  such  a  demon- 
stration as  it  had  never  had. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Paul's  thoughts  had  long 
been  upon  Corinth ;  that  from  the  time  he  crossed  the  iEgean 
he  had  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  should  preach 
the  Gospel  at  the  meeting-place  of  East  and  West,  in  the 
very  vortex  of  worldliness  and  in  the  very  hotbed  of  vice. 
And  yet  it  is  clear  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  crisis  not  in  his 
own  career  alone,  but  also  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  thought  of  it  cost  him  much  anxiety  and 
not  a  little  foreboding.  He  evidently  debated  long  and 
earnestly  regarding  the  best  method  of  approach.  Should 
he  meet  the  corrupting  and  debasing  polytheism  which  had 
full  sway  in  the  city  with  the  doctrine  of  the  one  true 

1  Cf.  2  Cor.  X.  10,  xi.  6.  «  1  Cor.  ii.  3 ;  cf .  also  Acts  xviii.  9. 
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spiritual  God,  whom  he  had  preached  in  Athens  ?  Should 
he  meet  the  prevailing  licentiousness  and  debauchery 
with  Christianity's  lofty  code  of  ethics,  and  startle  the 
careless  votaries  of  plejisure  and  the  worldly-minded  devo- 
tees of  wealth  with  the  proclamation  of  an  impending 
judgment?  Or  should  he  appeal  to  the  Greeks'  instinctive 
love  of  philosophy  and  present  the  Gospel  "  in  persuasive 
words  of  wisdom,"  as  a  great  system  of  truth  fitted  to 
satisfy  the  intellectual  cravings  of  the  wisest  and  to 
answer  the  deepest  questions  of  the  most  thoughtful 
minds?  Any  one  of  these  courses  might  have  recom- 
mended itself  to  him.  By  any  one  of  these  methods  he 
might  have  hoped  to  secure  a  hearing  for  the  Christianity 
which  he  preached  and  to  bring  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
to  bear  upon  the  life  of  the  city.  But  he  rejected  them 
all.  Possibly  his  experience  in  Athens  had  taught  him 
something.  At  any  rate,  after  careful  deliberation  as  it 
would  seem,  he  determined  to  know  nothing  among  the 
Corinthians  save  "  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  ^  He 
would  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter ;  not  improve- 
ment, not  amendment,  not  reformation,  but  the  replace- 
ment of  the  life  of  the  flesh  by  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  He 
would  begin  with  that  which  was  the  very  heart  of  his  Gos- 
pel. He  would  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  fleshliness 
and  corruptness  of  the  heathen  world  in  its  very  strong- 
hold, and  he  would  conquer  not  by  the  help  of  adventitious 
aids  of  any  kind,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel  alone.  As 
he  had  little  to  oflEer  which  could  attract  and  interest  such 
a  city  as  Corinth,  he  would  eschew  all  ordinary  methods 
of  attracting  and  interesting  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  would  emphasize  only  that  in  Chiistianity 
which  must  at  first  sight  seem  to  them  the  height  of 
human  folly  and  the  extremity  of  human  weakness.  Such 
a  course  was  characteristic  of  Paul.  The  more  he  was 
opposed,  the  more  insistent  he  became.  The  greater  the 
crisis,  the  more  determined  he  was  not  to  lower  his 
standards,  not  to  compromise  his  principles,  not  to  iibate 
his  demands  in  the  slightest   degree.     The   contrast   be- 

1  1  Cor.  ii.2:  of.  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 
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tween  his  preaching  in  Thessalonica  and  his  preaching  in 
Corinth  illustrates  this  characteristic  in  a  very  marked 
way.  There  he  began  apparently  with  the  proclamation 
of  the  living  and  true  God  and  with  the  announcement 
of  the  coming  of  his  Son  from  heaven  to  save  his  people 
from  the  impending  day  of  wrath.^  But  in  Corinth,  where 
the  conditions  were  such  that  the  Gospel  was  likely  to 
meet  with  greater  indifference  and  opposition  and  with 
less  sympathy  than  anywhere  else,  he  presented  it  in  its 
most  uncompromising  form :  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied ;  which  meant  of  course  not  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
for  his  own  sake,  but  his  crucifixion  for  man's  sake  ;  man's 
death  with  Christ  unto  the  flesh  in  order  to  a  resurrec- 
tion with  him  unto  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit.^  Believing 
profoundly,  as  he  did,  that  the  life  of  the  flesh  can  be 
overcome  only  by  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  that  man  can  be 
freed  from  corruption  and  death  only  by  the  entrance  into 
him  of  the  power  of  the  divine  Christ,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  true  way  to  deal  with  the  life  of  the  flesh 
in  its  grossest  and  most  degrading  manifestations,  as  it 
appeared  in  Corinth,  was  to  place  the  spiritual  life  over 
against  it  in  shaqjest  contrast  and  to  deny  unequivocally 
the  power  of  anything  else  to  amend  matters  in  the  least. 
It  was  not  a  new  Gospel  that  Paul  preached  in  Corinth, 
a  Gospel  elaborated  under  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions that  existed  there,  and  preached  by  him  nowhere 
else.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Gospel  wliich  he  had  held 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Christian  life  and  wliich  he 
had  without  doubt  proclaimed  in  many  another  city,  but 
probably  nowhere  else  had  the  immediate  need  of  just  such 
radical  doctrine  been  more  apparent  than  in  Corinth,  and 
nowhere  else,  unless  in  Galatia  after  the  intrusion  of  the 
Judaizers,  did  it  receive  more  exclusive  emphasis.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  the  same  fundamental  conception 
is  turned  at  one  time  against  legalists  and  at  another  time 
against  antinomians  ;  at  one  time  against  those  who  would 

1 1  Thess.  i.  9,  10. 

2  1  Cor.  i.  9,  30,  ii.  12  sq.,  iii.  16  sq.,  vi.  11,  14  sq.,  x.  16  sq.,  xii.  3  sq.,  xv. 
1  sq.,  20  sq. 
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make  law  everything,  and  at  another  time  against  those 
who  would  repudiate  all  law.  That  under  such  different 
circumstances,  and  in  the  face  of  such  opposite  tendencies, 
Paul  reached  the  same  Gospel  is  an  evidence  of  the  degree 
to  which  it  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  become  the 
controlling  principle  in  his  thinking  and  his  living. 

The  accuracy  of  Paul's  declaration  that  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything  among  the  Corinthians  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  is  confirmed  by  both  of  his 
epistles  to  them.  All  that  he  has  to  say  in  those  epistles 
about  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life  is  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  that  fundamental  truth.  When  he  warns  them 
against  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  he  reminds  them 
that  they  have  been  joined  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  their 
bodies  are  members  of  Christ  and  temples  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.^  When  lie  discusses  the  subjects  of  marriage,  of 
meats  offered  to  idols,  of  the  Eucharist,  of  spiritual  gifts, 
and  of  the  resurrection,  he  makes  the  oneness  between  the 
believer  and  Christ  the  controlling  principle  in  every  case.^ 
When  he  condemns  idolatry,  he  does  it  not  on  the  ground 
that  it  detracts  from  the  glory  of  the  one  supreme  God, 
but  that  it  makes  union  with  Christ  impossible.^  The 
Gospel  which  he  preached  was  thus  applied  by  him  to  all 
the  circumstances  and  relations  of  life,  and  its  practical 
power  was  abundantly  demonstrated.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  fii-st  epistle  he  thanked  God  for  the  grace  that  was 
given  unto  the  Corinthians  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  ''  in  evevy- 
thing  they  were  enriched  in  him  in  all  utterance  and  all 
knowledge,"  so  that  they  "came  behind  in  no  gift."  And 
though  there  was  much  in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  he 
wrote  that  he  had  to  complain  of,  he  could  yet  call  them 
to  witness  that  Christ  had  been  proved  in  their  own  ex- 
perience the  power  of  God,  and  that  he  had  been  made 
unto  them  "  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification 
and  redemption."  * 

Paul's  labors  in  Corinth  were  very  successful.     He  won 

1 1  Cor.  vi.  15  sq. 

2  1  Cor.  vii.,  viii.,  x.,  xi.,  xii.,  xv. ;  2  Cor.  i.  21,  iv.  11  sq.,  v.  17  sq. 

8  1  Cor.  X.  14  sq.  *  1  Cor.  i.  30. 
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a  great  many  disciples,  and  when  he  took  his  departure  he 
left  behind  him  a  strong  and  flourishing  church.  His  con- 
verts were  drawn  largely,  but  not  wholly,  from  the  lower 
classes  of  society.^  Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,  were  among  them ;  but  his  words  imply  that 
there  were  at  least  some  such,  and  Crispus  and  Gains  and 
Stephanas  and  Erastus  must  have  been  men  of  some  wealth 
and  social  position.^  Indeed,  the  zeal  and  ability  displayed 
by  the  Corinthians  in  contributing  to  Paul's  fund  for  the 
poor  saints  of  Jerusalem^  shows  that  there  were  among 
them  many  who  were  blessed  with  a  sufficiency,  if  not  with 
an  abundance,  of  this  world's  goods.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  while  his  converts  in  Corinth,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  came  in  general  from  the  lower 
or  lower-middle  stratum  of  society,  in  a  city  where  there 
was  so  much  wealth  the  church  itself  was  in  this  respect  at 
least  peculiarly  favored. 

Paul's  epistles  make  it  clear  that  his  work  in  Corinth 
was  largely  among  the  Gentiles,  and  that  there  were 
comparatively  few  Jewish  believers.*  Indeed,  the  great 
majority  of  his  Corinthian  converts  seem  to  have  come 
directly  from  heathendom  and  not,  as  was  so  commonly 
the  cjise,  from  the  ranks  of  the  proselytes  or  from  the 
number  of  those  that  had  already  felt  the  influence  of  the 
ethics  and  religion  of  the  Jews.^  This  perhaps  explains 
the  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  nowhere  in  either  of  his 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians  a  reference  to  tlie  connection 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  or  to  the  Christian's 
relation  to  the  Jewish  law,  of  which  he  makes  so  much  in 

1 1  Ck)r.  i.  28  sq. ;  cf.  vii.  21  sq. 

'  Cf.  Acts  xviii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  15 ;  Rom.  xvi.  23. 

'  2  Cor.  viii.  and  ix. 

*  Cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  2.  That  there  were  some  Jewish  disciples  may  be  ^thered 
from  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  i.  22  sq.  and  xii.  13,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
Cephas  party,  to  which  Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  i.  12  sq.  But  their  number  must 
have  l>een  very  small. 

s  The  ethical  questions  which  Paul  has  to  answer,  the  temptations  ajrainst 
which  he  is  obliged  to  warn  his  readers,  and  the  sins  which  he  is  compelled  to 
combat  are  a  clear  enough  evidence  of  this;  cf.  1  (^)r.  v.  1,  vi.  0,  viii.  1  sq., 
X.  14  sq.  Such  instrui'tion  and  such  exhortations  would  hardly  be  needed  by 
those  who  had  been  proselytes  or  "  God-fearing"  heathen  before  they  became 
Christians. 
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his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  He  makes  free 
use  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  he  does  in  those  epistles,  but 
he  employs  it  only  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  or  confirm- 
ing what  he  has  to  say,  and  not  as  an  authoritative  code 
or  a  final  court  of  appeal,  and  he  nowhere  makes  it  a  basis 
for  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.^ 

But  while  it  is  clear  that  Paul's  work  in  Corinth  was 
done  almost  wholly  among  the  Gentiles,  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  follows  his  usual  custom  in  recording  that  he 
began  his  labors  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Gentiles  only  after  the  Jews  had  refused 
to  believe.^  He  represents  him,  moreover,  as  going  from 
the  synagogue  not  directly  to  the  heathen,  but  to  the 
house  of  a  certain  proselyte,  Titus  Justus,  which  was 
immediately  adjoining.  But  in  Paul's  own  epistles  there 
is  no  hint  of  any  such  procedure,  and  the  statement  that 
he  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  the  Corin- 
thians save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and  that  he 
was  with  them  "in  weakness  and  in  fear  and  in  much 
trembling,"  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  just 
referred  to,  that  the  great  majority  of  his  converts  came 
apparently  directly  from  heathendom,  is  hardly  calculated 
to  confirm  Luke's  account  at  this  point.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  Paul  sought  in  Corinth,  as  in  other  cities,  to 
gain  a  foothold  first  among  his  own  countrymen  and 
through  them  to  reach  the  most  accessible  of  the  Gentiles. 
It  was  certainly  a  natural  thing  to  do  there  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  But  if  he  did  so,  his  effort  was  so  abortive, 
and  his  work  among  tlie  Gentiles  was  so  independent  both 
in  its  inception  and  its  continuance,  that  he  could  speak 
at  a  later  date  as  if  he  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  synagogue ;  as  if  he  had  made  his  appearance  in 
Corinth  not  as  a  preacher  of  the  Messiah,  but  as  the  herald 
of  a  new  life  in  the  Spirit  for  men  still  wedded  to  their 
fleshly  idols  and  their  fleshly  lusts.  Whatever  vantage 
ground  he  may  have  found  elsewhere  in  the  synagogue 
and  in  its  Gentile  adherents,  in  Corinth  he  found  little. 

1  Cf.,  e.g.,  1  Cor.  i.  10,  31,  iii.  20,  ix.  9,  x.  1-13;  2  Cor.  vi.  2,  ix.  7  sq. 

2  Acts  xviii.  4-G. 
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Pie  met  the  heathen  there  as  heathen,  and  brought  them 
a  Gospel  for  which  few  of  them  had  been  prepared  by 
their  contact  with  Judaism.  Even  though  Luke's  account 
of  what  occurred  may  be  substantially  accurate,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  he  has  evidently  recorded  again  that  which  was  least 
significant  and  important  in  Paul's  experience  and  activity. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  we  are  introduced  by  the 
Book  of  Acts  and  by  Paul's  epistles  to  two  different  circles 
of  disciples.  Luke  mentions  only  Jewish  disciples :  Crispus, 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  Paul's 
hosts,  and  Titus  Justus,  a  proselyte  ;  ^  while  of  Stephanas, 
who  was  Paul's  first  convert  and,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
leading  man  in  the  Corinthian  church,^  he  says  nothing. 
The  names  of  other  apparently  Gentile  disciples,  Gains, 
Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  Chloe,  all  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned in  Paul's  first  epistle,^  are  likewise  omitted  by  Luke. 
This  makes  it  still  more  evident  that  the  record  in  Acts 
was  not  based  upon  Paul's  own  account  of  his  stay  in 
Corinth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there 
are  some  striking  points  of  contact  between  the  Book 
of  Acts  and  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  A  Crispus 
is  mentioned  by  Paul  as  one  of  the  few  converts  whom  he 
had  himself  baptized,  and  though  he  says  nothing  to  indicate 
that  he  had  been  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  or  even  a  Jew, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  is  the  man  whose  con- 
version Luke  reports.*  Aquila  and  Priscilla  Paul  refers 
to  more  than  once  as  persons  of  influence  and  importance,^ 
while  Acts  xviii.  19  jvndl  Cor.  xvi.  19  agree  in  giving  them 
a  residence  at  a  later  time  in  Ephesus.  Silas  and  Timothy 
are  said  in  Acts  xviii.  6  to  have  been  with  Paul  in  Corinth, 
which  agrees  with  Paul's  own  statement  in  2  Cor.  i.  19 
and  with  the  fact  that  their  names  appear  in  the  salutations 
of  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  both 
of  which  were  written  from  Corinth.  And  it  is  perhaps  not 
without  significance  that  in   the  salutation  of   the  Fii*st 

^  TitQs  Justus  is  mentioned  in  none  of  Paul's  epistles. 

2 1  Cor.  i.  IG,  xvi.  15,  16.         *  1  Cor.  i.  14 ;  Acts  xviii.  8. 

2 1  Cor.  i.  11,  14,  xvi.  17.         ^  Rom.  xvi.  3,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  cf.  also  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 
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Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  occurs  the  name  Sosthenes, 
which  was  borne  by  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  referred  to 
in  Acts  xviii.  17.  Luke,  to  be  sure,  says  nothing  of  his 
conversion  to  Christianity,  and  whether  the  two  are  identi- 
cal, we  do  not  know. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  hostility  of  the  Jews 
upon  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  lays  such  stress 
in  his  account,  and  about  which  he  has  something  quite 
definite  to  report,^  is  apparently  confirmed  by  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  which  he  speaks  as  if  he 
were  enduring  their  opposition  at  the  time  he  wrote.^  The 
account,  in  fact,  of  the  effort  of  the  Jews  to  excite  the 
enmity  of  the  Proconsul  Gallio  against  Paul,  and  to  secure 
his  condemnation  by  the  civil  authorities,  bears  every  mark 
of  truth.  Gallio  himself,  who  became  proconsul  of  Achaia 
toward  the  end  of  Claudius'  reign,  is  known  to  us  as  the 
brother  of  the  famous  Stoic  Seneca,  and  as  a  man  of  high 
character  and  philosophical  disposition.  That  he  should 
have  refused  to  entertain  such  a  complaint  as  the  Jews 
brought  against  Paul  was  but  natural.  The  Jews,  to  be 
sure,  accused  Paul  not  of  an  offence  against  their  own  law, 
but  of  pei-suading  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  empire ;  but  Gallio  was  acquainted  with  the  people 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  and  knew  that  their  hostility  to 
Paul  was  due  solely  to  their  concern  for  their  own  religion 
and  not  for  the  religion  and  laws  of  Rome,  which  they 
cared  nothing  about.  He  therefore  summarily  dismissed 
the  complaint.  The  only  surprising  thing  about  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  Jews  should  have  imagined  that  he  would 
do  any  tiling  else.  Possibly  they  thought  as  he  was  new 
to  his  position  —  they  seem  to  have  made  their  complaint 
soon  after  his  accession  to  office  —  they  might  be  able  to 
influence  him  to  do  what,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no 
just  and  capable  governor  would  think  of  doing.  This 
striking  narrative,  ta,ken  in  connection  with  the  numerous 
agreements  pointed  out  just  above  between  the  Book  of 
Acts  and  Paul's  epistles,  makes  it  evident  that  while 
Luke's   account  of   PauTs   first  visit  to  Corinth  was  not 

1  Acts  xviii.  12  sq.  2  i  Tbess.  ii.  15  sq. ;  c(.  also  iii.  7. 
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written  by  any  one  who  was  intimately  associated  with 
him,  it  was  yet  based  upon  an  older  source,  and  was  not 
the  product  of  the  writer's  imagination. 

It  is  clear  from  many  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  that  they  owed  their  Christianity  to  him.  He 
did  not  enter  into  the  heritage  of  some  other  man's  labors.^ 
On  the  contrary,  he  himself  laid  the  foundations ;  he  him- 
self first  planted  the  Gospel  seed  among  them.^  He  re- 
minds them  that  he  is  their  father;^  and  he  tells  them 
that  he  is  jealous  over  them,  for  it  was  he  that  had 
espoused  them  to  Christ.*  He  glories  in  them,  for  they 
are  his  own  work  in  the  Lord  and  the  seal  of  his  apostle- 
ship  ;  *  they  are  his  epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men.® 
From  him  they  had  received  the  traditions  which  they 
were  still  holding  fast,  and  the  Gospel  in  which  they  were 
standing  and  by  which  they  were  saved.'^ 

But  though  Christianity  in  Corinth  was  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  Paul's  evangelistic  labors,  it  is  significant  that 
he  did  not  esteem  it  his  chief  work  to  organize  a  church 
and  to  gather  his  converts  into  it,  but  simply  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach ;  ®  and  the  baptism  of  those  who  believed  con- 
cerned him  so  little  that  he  left  it  almost  entirely  to 
others,  and  was  unable  even  to  remember  whether  he  had 
himself  baptized  any  one  except  Crispus  and  Gaius  and 
the  household  of  Stephanas.®  It  cannot  be  concluded 
from  this  that  his  Corinthian  converts  were  commonly 
left  unbaptized.  It  is  clear,  from  1  Cor.  i.  13  and  xii.  13, 
that  baptism  was  practised  in  Corinth  just  as  it  was  else- 
where, and  that  every  believer  was  expected  to  signify  his 
entrance  upon  the  Christian  life  by  receiving  the  rite. 
Hut  Paul's  indifference  respecting  the  matter  shows  that 
liis  interest  while  he  was  in  Corinth  lay  rather  in  Chris- 
tianity than  in  the  church ;  rather  in  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  than  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution.     And 

1  2  Cor.  X.  14.  6  2  Cor.  iii.  2. 

3  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  10;  cf.  also  iii.  1  and  ix.  11.  ^  i  Cor.  xi.  2,  xv.  1  sq. 

8  1  Cor.  iv.  14  sq. ;  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  8  i  Cor.  i.  17. 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  9  1  Cor.  i.  14  sq. 

*lCor.  ix.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  14. 
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what  was  true  of  him  in  Corinth  was  true  of  him  else- 
where as  well.  He  was  a  preacher,  not  an  organizer ;  and 
it  was  apparently  his  general  custom  to  leave  to  his  con- 
verts the  adoption  of  such  methods  as  seemed  to  them 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  thought  of  them  always  as  guided  and  controlled  in 
all  their  relations  with  one  another  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  under  such  circumstances  organization,  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  worship  and 
discipline,  seemed  matters  of  small  moment  to  him.  The 
peculiar  practice  of  baptizing  the  living  for  the  dead,  to 
which  he  refers  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  already,  before  that  epistle  was  written,  the  custom 
had  grown  up  in  Corinth  of  postponing  baptism  until  the 
convert  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  Cliristian  in- 
struction and  the  sincerity  of  his  convei-sion  had  been 
tested ;  so  that  entrance  upon  the  Christian  life  and  bap- 
tism did  not  necessarily  coincide.  This  was  the  almost 
universal  custom  in  the  second  century,  and  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  where  the  Pauline  idea  of  baptism  as  a 
symbol  of  burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ  prevailed, 
the  desire  should  arise,  wlien  a  believer  happened  to  die 
without  baptism,  to  testify  that  he  had  died  with  Clirist, 
and  would  therefore  rise  again  with  him,  by  having  an- 
other baptized  as  his  representative.  Paul  can  hardly 
have  understood  the  practice  to  mean  more  than  a  mere 
testimony  of  the  believer's  real  oneness  with  Christ;  for 
if  it  was  based  upon  a  sui)erstitious  idea  that  the  rite 
l)ossessed  a  magical  efficacy  in  and  of  itself,  we  may  be 
sure  that  lie  would  have  condemned  it,  or  that  he  would 
at  any  rale  have  refrained  from  giving  it  such  tacit  sanc- 
tion as  is  implied  in  liis  employment  of  it  as  an  argument 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Possibly  the  praetiir 
actually  did  foster  such  an  exag^a»rated  and  unhealtliful 
estimate  of  the  rite,  and  was  in  consequence  finally  opposed 
by  Paul,  and  given  up  by  his  converts.  At  any  rate,  it 
never  became  common  in  the  Christian  church.^ 

1  The  practice  is  reported  to  have  existed  in  the  Marcionitic  and  Cerinthian 
sects  (see  TertuUian :  Dc  res.  carnis,  48,  and  Adv.  Marc.  V.  10,  for  the  Marcion- 
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According  to  the  Book  of  Acts,  Paul  spent  something 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  Corinth,  and  the  work  that 
he  accomplished  there  makes  it  evident  that  the  length  of 
his  stay  is  not  exaggerated.  Whether  he  remained  in  the 
city  itself  during  all  that  time,  or  preached  the  Gospel  in 
other  parts  of  the  province  as  well,  we  do  not  know. 
There  were,  at  any  rate.  Christian  disciples  in  Achaia, 
outside  of  Corinth,  when  he  wrote  his  last  epistle,  for  he 
addressed  it  not  simply  to  the  church  in  Corinth,  but  also 
to  "all  the  saints  in  the  whole  of  Achaia";^  and  the 
household  of  Stephanas  he  calls  the  firstfruits  not  of  the 
city  simply,  but  of  the  province.^ 

8.  The  Evangelization  of  Asia 

Leaving  Corinth  probably  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
49,  in  company  with  his  friends  and  fellow-workers,  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,^  Paul  made  his  way  to  the  seaport  Cenchreae 
and  thence  took  ship  for  Syria  by  way  of  Ephesus.     There 
is  no  sign  that  he  left  under  the  pressure  of  persecution. 
He  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing  Christianity  upon   a  firm  foundation   in  Achaia  and 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  seek  a  new  field.     It  is  signifi- 
cant that  he  did  not  go  on  westward  toward  Rome,  but 
that  he  turned  back  again  toward  the  East.     He  doubtless 
had  the  still  unevangelized  province  of  Asia  in  mind,  and 
though  he  probably  did  not  give  up  his  design  of  proclaim- 
ing the  Gospel  ultimately  in  Rome  itself,  he  was  apparently 
anxious  first  to  accomplish  the  work  which  he  had  been  pre- 
'  vented  from  doing  before  he  visited  Macedonia  and  Achaia. 
Whatever  it  was  that  had  hindered  him  from  preaching  in 
Asia  two  years  or  more  earlier,*  the  situation  had  evidently 
changed  in  the  meantime,  so  that  he  could  now  attempt 
what  he  had  then  been  obliged  to  postpone.     Ephesus  was 
one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  cities  of  the  East, 
and  if  once  established  there,  Christianity  might  well  hope 

it€s;  and  Epiphanius:  Hmr.  XXVIII.  7,  for  the  Ceriuthians),  but  we  hear  of  it 
nowhere  else.    Cf.  Heinrici's  Commentary  on  First  Corinthians,  in  he, 

1  Cf.  also  1  Cor.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  10;  Rom.  xvi.  1. 

2 1  Cor.  xvi.  15.  3  Acts  xviii.  18.  *  Acts  xvi.  G. 
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to  penetrate  speedily  into  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Paul  should 
wish  to  preach  the  Gospel  there  before  going  further 
westward. 

Before  entering  upon  a  new  campaign,  he  desired  to 
visit  the  scene  of  his  earlier  labors,  and  he  consequently 
tarried  only  a  short  time  in  Ephesus  and  then  hastened  on 
to  Antioch,  promising  to  return  in  the  near  future.^  The 
author  of  the  Acts  reports  that  he  set  sail  from  Ephesus 
for  CaBsarea,  and  that  when  he  had  landed  there  he  "  went 
up  and  saluted  the  church,"  meaning  apparently  the  church 
of  Jerusalem.2  But  there  are  diflSculties  in  the  way  of 
supposing  that  Paul  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  After 
the  agreement  made  with  James  and  Peter  and  John,  he 
would  certainly  not  wish  to  go  thither  empty-handed,  but 
would  prefer  to  wait  until  he  had  gathered  the  collection 
for  the  poor  saints  of  the  Mother  Church  upon  which  he 
lays  such  stress  in  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Romans.  Moreover,  the  account  of  his  later  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  Acts  xxi.,  is  such  as  to  imply  that  he  had  not  been 
in  the  city  since  the  time  of  the  conference  concerning 
Gentile  Christianity.^  It  looks  as  if  the  statement  that 
he  "  went  up  and  saluted  the  church "  were  due  to  the 
author's  assumption  that  Paul  could  not  have  gone  back 
to  Syria  without  paying  his  respects  to  the  older  apostles ; 
an  assumption  which  was  entirely  natural  in  one  who  held 
the  general  view  that  he  did  touching  the  relation  between 
Paul  and  them.  Our  conclusion  in  this  matter  is  confirmed 
by  Luke's  apj)arent  lack  of  knowledge  touching  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  visit  to  which  he  refers  in  such  general  and 
even  ambiguous  terms.* 

1  Acts  xviii.  21.  2  ^vcts  xviii.  22.  '  Cf.  especially  Acts  xxi.  25. 

*  The  vow  which  is  spoken  of  in  Acts  xviii.  18  had  no  connection,  as  is 
sometiraes  supposed,  with  Paul's  alleged  visit  to  »Jerusalem.  Even  if  it  was 
Paul  liiuiself  and  not  Aijuila  who  took  the  vow,  which  is  by  no  means  certain, 
thi'Hi  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  it  involved  a  journey  to  .leru- 
salem.  A  vow  seems  to  have  been  made  by  either  Paul  or  Aquila  that  some 
partieular  thinj;  should  be  done,  and  as  a  si^n  his  hair  was  to  be  allo\s'ed  to 
grow  until  it  was  accomplished.  To  what  the  vow  had  reference  and  when  it 
was  fulfilled  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  8U(;h  vows  were  very  common 
in  those  days  and  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  one  recorded  by 
Luke.  • 
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After  a  stay  of  some  time  at  Antioch,  Paul  visited  again 
bis  churches  in  Galatia,^  and  from  thence  made  his  way 
back  to  Ephesus,  where  he  had  left  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
a  few  weeks  or  months  before.^  Here  he  took  up  his 
residence  and  carried  on  an  active  evangelistic  campaign 
for  some  three  or  more  years.^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  possess  no  such  elaborate  epistle  as  those  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Thessalonians,  and  Corinthians,  from  which  we  may 
learn  of  the  origin  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  and  of  Paul's 
long  and  important  work  there.  The  so-called  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  was  not  addressed  to  that  church,^  and  it 
throws  very  little  light  upon  the  condition  of  things  even 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  province  to  which  it  seems 
actually  to  have  been  sent.  And  yet  we  are  not  without 
sources.  We  have  a  brief  note  intended  to  introduce  and 
commend  Phoebe  to  the  Ephesian  Christians ;  and  two 
short  letters  or  fragments  of  letters  incorporated  in 
2  Timothy.^  We  have  also  scattered  notices  in  Paul's  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  one  of  which  was  written  in 
Ephesus  and  the  other  soon  after  he  left  there ;  an  address 
to  the  Ephesian  elders  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  18  sq. ;  and 
finally  the  somewhat  extended  but  not  altogether  satisfac- 
torv  account  in  the  Book  of  Acts.^ 

The  brief  note  of  introduction  referred  to  throws  more 
light  than  any  of  the  other  sources  upon  the  life  of  the 
Ephesian  church.  It  is  found  in  Rom.  xvi.  1-23.  That 
that  passage  did  not  constitute  originally  a  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  seems  plain  enough.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Paul,  who  had  never  been  in  Rome  when 

1  Acts  xviii.  23. 

2  Paul  apparently  did  not  take  the  main  road  to  Ephesus,  which  passed 
through  Colossie  and  Laodicea,  for  Col.  ii.  1  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had 
visited  neither  of  those  cities.  He  must  have  taken  the  less  frequented 
bat  somewhat  more  direct  route  running  through  the  Cayster  valley,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  main  road.  (See  Kamsay :  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire^ 
p.  93  sq.)  He  probably  made  his  way  directly  to  Ephesus  without  stopping 
to  do  evangelistic  work  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  It  was  always  his  cus- 
t*)in  to  seek  the  great  centres,  and  we  have  a  possible  confirmation  for  the 
asNuraption  that  he  followed  his  usual  plan  in  this  case  in  Koni.  xvi.  5,  where 
Epa^netus,  apparently  a  resident  of  Ephesus  (see  just  below),  is  called  the 
*' tirstfruits  of  Asia." 

s  Acts  XX.  31 ;  of.  xlx.  8, 10,  22.  >  See  below,  p.  407. 

*  See  below,  p.  379.  6  Acts  xix. 
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he  wrote  his  epistle,  should  not  only  know  personally  so 
many  members  of  the  Roman  church,  but  should  also  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  situation  and  surround- 
ings.* There  is  far  less  of  the  personal  element  in  the 
remainder  of  the  epistle  than  in  most  of  Paul's  letters, 
and  yet  in  this  single  sixteenth  chapter  more  persons  are 
greeted  by  name  than  in  all  his  other  epistles  combined, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  refers  to  them  shows  a  remark- 
able familiarity  with  local  conditions  in  the  church  to  which 
he  is  writing.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  comes  to  a  fitting 
close  at  the  end  of  chapter  fifteen,  and  the  disordered  state 
of  the  text  in  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle,  and  the  repeti- 
tions and  displacements  of  the  doxologies  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts,  suggest  that  one  or  more  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  original  letter.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  chapter  in  question  seems  entirely  out  of 
place  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  church  of  Rome,  it  con- 
tains just  such  greetings,  and  just  such  a  wealth  of  personal 
allusions  as  might  be  expected  in  an  epistle  sent  to  Ephe- 
sus,  where  Paul  labored  so  long  and  zealously.  There  are 
to  be  found  in  it,  moreover,  certain  specific  references  that 
point  to  Ephesus  as  the  place  of  iti^  destination.  Among 
those  to  whom  Paul  sends  salutations  are  Epaenetus,  the 
"  firstfruits  of  Asia,"  ^  and  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom  he 
calls  his  fellow-workers,  and  who,  as  we  know,  labored  with 
him  in  Ephesus  during  at  least  the  greater  part  of  his  stay 
in  the  city.  He  refers  to  the  church  in  their  house  both 
in  this  chapter  and  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^ 
which  was  written  at  Ephesus.  Among  those  who  join 
Paul  in  sending  greetings  are  Timothy  and  Erastus,  both 
of  whom  were  with  him  in  Ephesus.*^  It  is  clear  also,  from 
1  Cor.  i.  11  and  xvi.  15  sq.,  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
Christians  of  Ephesus  and  of  Corinth  was  close  and  con- 
stant, and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  there  should  be 
others  in  the  latter  city  at  the  time  Paul  wrote,  who  were 
personally  known  to  the  Ephesian  disciples.^     Finally,  it 

1  As  Jiilicher  {Eiiileitung,  S.  73)  remarks,  a  refjular  migration  of  Paul's 
converts  to  Rome  must  have  taken  place,  includiiiu:  whole  families. 
3  Rom.  xvi.  5.  *  Acts  xix.  22;  cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  17. 

8  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  5  Rom.  xvi.  21  sq. 
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should  be  observed  that  Paul's  references  to  the  fact  that 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  laid  down  their  necks  in  his  be- 
half, and  that  Andronicus  and  Junias  had  been  his  fellow- 
prisoners, —  references  which  seem  to  recall  events  well 
known  to  the  Christians  to  whom  he  was  writing,  — point 
to  dangers  and  sufferings  similar  to  those  which  we  know 
he  was  called  upon  to  face  in  Ephesus.  In  the  light  of 
such  facts  as  these,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  we  have 
in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Ephesian  church.^  It  is  possible  that  it  is  only  part 
of  a  larger  epistle  now  lost,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  we 
have  it  practically  complete  and  in  its  original  form.  Just 
as  it  stands,  it  constitutes  an  appropriate  note  of  intro- 
duction and  commendation,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  it  is 
merely  a  fragment.  That  it  should  have  been  attached  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  not  particularly  surprising. 
It  was  evidently  written  from  Corinth,  as  the  Epistle  to 
tiie  Romans  was,  and  at  about  the  same  time  with  that 
epistle.  It  may  have  been  transcribed  also  by  the  same 
hand,  and  in  that  case  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  smaller  should  become  attached  to  the  larger  in 
copies  of  the  two  taken  in  Corinth  at  the  time  they  were 
written. 

The  amount  of  information  contained  in  this  brief  note 
touching  the  work  of  Paul  in  Ephesus,  and  the  conditions 
existing  there  at  the  time  it  was  written,  is  not  great,  but 
there  are  a  few  welcome  hints  which  we  shall  do  well  to 
observe.^  It  is  clear  that  there  were  Jewish  as  well  as 
Gentile  Christians  in  the  church  and  among  Paul's  fellow- 
workers.  He  calls  Andronicus,  Junias,  and  Herodion  his 
kinsmen ;  and  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  also  Jews,  as  we 
learn  from  Acts  xviii.  2.  To  these  is  to  be  added,  if  we 
may  judge  from  her  name,  the  Mary  mentioned  in  vs.  6, 
making  altogether  at  least  six  of  Jewish  birth,  or  nearly 

iThe  theory  that  Rom.  xvi.  was  addressed  to  Ephesus  instead  of  Rome 
was  first  broached  by  Schultz  in  1829,  and  has  been  accepted  by  Renan,  Weiss, 
Weizsacker,  Jiilieher,  and  many  others.  The  ar;:cuin^nts  against  the  theory 
are  given  with  the  greatest  possible  fulness  in  Sanday's  recent  Commentary 
on  Romans,  pp.  xciii  sq.  and  418  sq. 

2  Cf.  espec^ly  Weizsacker  l.c.  S.  331  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  392  sq.). 
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one-fourth  of  the  list.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  probably 
converted  under  Paul's  influence  in  Corinth,  and  learned 
the  Gospel  first  from  his  own  lips,  but  Andronicus  and 
Junias  were  Christians  before  him.  That  he  speaks  of 
them  as  his  fellow-prisoners  and  as  men  of  note  among 
the  apostles  simply  shows  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  other  Jewish  Christians,  besides  those  converted 
by  Paul  himself,  to  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  work, 
and  to  labor  side  by  side  with  him  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Gospel.  We  are  doubtless  too  prone  to  regard  the 
cases  of  Barnabas  and  Silas  as  exceptional  in  this  respect. 
It  is  altogether  likely  that  Andronicus  and  Junias  were  but 
two  among  many  of  their  class  whom  Paul  could  count  as 
his  supportera  and  fellow-apostles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  there  were  at  least 
three  congregations  or  local  bodies  of  Christians  in  Ephe- 
sus  at  the  time  Paul  wrote.  He  speaks  in  vs.  5  of  the 
church  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,^  and  the 
two  groups  of  disciples  to  which  he  refers  in  vss.  14  and 
15  evidently  constituted  similar  churches  or  companies 
of  disciples.  And  yet  they  were  all  a  part  of  the  church 
of  Ephesus  and  there  was  no  schism  among  them.  Paul 
introduces  Phoebe  to  the  church  as  a  whole  and  addresses 
them  till  as  members  of  one  body.  We  have  in  these  local 
or  house  churches  an  example  of  what  must  have  been 
very  common  from  the  beginning  in  all  the  larger  cities.^ 
The  Christians  of  a  particular  neigliborhood  or  those  who 
were  bound  together  by  any  special  ties,  whether  domestic, 
social,  or  industrial,  would  naturally  constitute  a  special 
church  of  their  own,  would  meet  bv  themselves  for  wor- 
si  lip,  would  partake  together  of  the  common  meal  or  Lord's 
Supper,  and  would  perhaps  even  receive  and  disi)ense  their 
own  alms  and  administer  their  own  discipline,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  while  all  the  time  regarding  themselves 
as  fellow-disciples  with  other  Cliristians  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  as  members  of  one  common  church.  It  may  be 
tliat  the  servants  and  slaves  belonu^incf  to  the  households 
of  Aristobuhis  and  Narcissus,  to  Avhom  T^aul  refers  in  vss. 

1  Cf.  also  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  2  cf.  Col.  iv.  15,  and  Philemon  2. 
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10  and  11,  likewise  constituted  family  churches  of  their 
own.  It  is  at  any  rate  significant  that  Paul  speaks  of 
them  in  a  body  without  mentioning  any  of  their  names, 
as  if  they  formed  a  community  by  themselves  and  had 
their  significance  rather  as  members  of  it  than  as  individ- 
uals. It  was  doubtless,  indeed,  in  the  families  of  wealthy 
householders,  who  had  large  numbers  of  slaves,  that  the 
local  or  house  churches  were  most  common.^ 

Paul  speaks  with  peculiar  tenderness  in  vs.  13  of  a 
woman  whose  name  he  does  not  give :  ^^  Salute  Rufus  the 
chosen  in  the  Lord  and  his  mother  and  mine."  Such 
words  mean  much  from  a  man  of  Paul's  temperament.  It 
must  be  that  she  had  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  render- 
ing him  such  services  as  only  a  woman  can.  It  is  possible, 
as  Weizsacker  suggests,  that  Paul  had  made  his  home 
with  her  and  her  son,  and  if  that  were  so,  he  may  have 
had  good  cause  to  remember  with  gratitude  many  occa- 
sions during  his  troublous  stay  in  Ephesus  when  her  moth- 
erly care  had  blessed  both  his  body  and  his  mind.  From 
vss.  17-20  we  learn  that  the  church  of  Ephesus  was  not 
wholly  free  from  internal  difficulties.  Certain  disciples 
of  antinomian  tendencies  were  creating  divisions  and  lead- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  innocent  astray ;  but  they  seem  not 
to  have  been  causing  any  very  serious  trouble,  for  Paul 
was  convinced  that  their  efforts  would  soon  be  defeated, 
and  he  could  rejoice  over  the  Ephesian  Christians  in  gen- 
eral because  their  obedience  was  known  of  all  men.  Thus, 
though  the  note  is  a  brief  one,  and  though  it  was  written 
only  for  the  purpose  of  commending  Phoebe  to  the  disciples 
of  Ephesus,  we  can  gather  from  it  some  interesting  and  in- 
structive hints  touching  the  life  of  the  Ephesian  church 
and  the  personality  of  its  membership. 

From  the  two  letters  to  Timothy,  incorporated  in  Second 
Timothy,  we  learn  one  or  two  additional  facts.  An  Onesi- 
phorus  is  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  i.  16  sq.  and  iv.  19,  whose 
home  was  in  Ephesus  and  who  ministered  to  Paul  in  many 
ways  both  there  and  in  Rome.  He  was  apparently  dead 
at  the  time  Paul  wrote  his  final  letter  to  Timothy,  for 

1  Of.  also  1  Cor.  i.  11,  where  "  those  of  Chloe's  household  "  are  spoken  of. 
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greetings  are  sent  only  to  his  family ;  but  the  apostle  had 
very  tender  memories  of  him  and  commends  both  his  cour- 
age and  his  love.  A  certain  coppei-smith  named  Alexan- 
der is  also  mentioned  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  notes  ^  and 
Timothy  is  warned  to  beware  of  him,  because  he  had  done 
Paul  much  evil  and  had  opposed  his  preaching  bitterly. 
The  later  of  the  two  notes  refera  also  to  two  Ephesian 
Christians,  Phygelus  and  Hermogenes,  who  with  many 
others  had  turned  away  from  the  apostle,  not,  however, 
until  long  after  his  departure  from  the  city.^ 

For  an  insight  into  Paul's  own  life  during  his  residence 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Asia,  we  find  his  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians  most  helpful.  That  he  was 
subjected  to  the  severest  trials,  and  that  he  had  many 
hardships  and  much  suffering  to  endure,  is  clear  enough 
from  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iv.  10  sq.»  xv.  30,  31,  and 
from  many  utterances  in  his  second  epistle  which  were 
without  doubt  due  in  part  at  least  to  experiences  he  had 
passed  through  but  a  short  time  before  in  Ephesus-^ 

One  incident  to  which  he  refers  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32  is  of 
especial  significance.  "If  after  the  manner  of  men  I 
fought  with  beasts  *  at  Ephesus,"  he  cries,  "  what  doth  it 
profit  me?"  These  words  are  commonly  interpreted  as 
referring  to  his  conflict  with  his  human  adversaries,^  but 
why  he  should  appeal  in  such  a  striking  way  and  at  the 
very  climax  of  his  argument  to  that  which  was  so  com- 
mon an  exi^erience  with  him  in  other  cities,  as  well  as  in 
Ephesus,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  His  words  seem  to 
imply  that  he  had  in  mind  a  certain  definite  and  unique 
event ;  that  he  was,  in  fact,  actually  condemned  while  in 
Ephesus  to  a  combat  with  wild  beasts  in  the  arena.®     It  is 

1  2  Tim.  iv.  14  sq. 

-  2  Tim.  i.  15.  Whether  Ilymonajus  and  Philetus,  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  ii. 
17,  belonged  to  Ephesus,  we  do  not  know.  Tlio  passaj^e  in  which  their  nanie^ 
occur  is  probably  from  another  hand  than  Paul's.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Hymenajus  (very  likely  the  same  one  just  referred  to),  and  of  the  Alex- 
amler  (not  to  be  identified  with  the  coppersmith  of  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  mentioned 
in  1  Tim.  i.  20. 

3  Cf.,  e.ff.,  2  Cor.  i.  4  sq.,  vii.  5,  xi.  23  sq. ;  cf.  also  his  address  to  the  elders 
of  Ei)hesus  in  which  his  trials  and  his  tears  are  emphasized  (Acts  xx.  19,  31). 

■*  idr}pio/j.dxV(^o.-  ^  ^^f-.  '"'i/'t  Heinrici,  in  loc. 

^  So  als.)  Wcizsiickcr,  I.e.  8.  32,-)  (Kuj;.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  385). 
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iurprising,  to  be  sure,  that  he  escaped  with  his  life,  but  we 
know  that  such  a  thing  sometimes  occurred.  It  is  sur- 
prising, too,  that  he  does  not  mention  so  remarkable  an 
experience  in  2  Cor.  xi.  23  sq.,  where  he  recounts  many 
of  his  trials  and  adventures.  But  the  two  epistles  were 
written  to  the  same  church,  and  as  he  had  mentioned  it  in 
the  first,  it  may  have  seemed  unnecessary  to  do  so  in  the 
second.  The  incident  was  well  known  to  his  readers,  and 
would  of  course  at  once  occur  to  them  as  one  of  the  many 
occasions  on  which  he  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
death.^  But  if  Paul  was  compelled  to  face  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  arena,  he  must  have  been  regularly  condemned  by 
the  civil  authorities.  Probably  his  preaching,  which  was 
done  largely  in  public,^  finally  aroused  such  widespread 
hostility  against  him,  that  an  uproar  resulted,  and  he 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  as  the  cause  of  it. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  police  jurisdiction, 
the  provincial  governor  might  pass  sentence  upon  Paul, 
if  he  believed  that  the  public  peace  was  endangered  by 
him,  even  though  he  had  committed  no  actual  crime.^ 
And  it  was  within  his  province,  when  the  contest  in 
the  arena  did  not  result  fatally,  to  set  him  free,  if  he 
chose,  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  executioner  as  was 
commonly  done.  Doubtless  he  was  convinced  that  Paul 
would  avoid  creating  any  more  disturbances.  It  may 
have  been  in  connection  with  the  same  event  that  Paul 
underwent  the  imprisonment  which  is  implied  in  his  refer- 
ence to  his  fellow-prisoners  Andronicus  and  Junias.*  They 
were  perhaps  arrested  as  his  accomplices  and  thrown  into 
prison  with  him,  but  escaped  the  condemnation  which  fell 
upon  him  as  the  ringleader. 

That  the  disturbance  which  led  to  this  almost  fatal 
result  is  the  same  as  the  one  described  in  Acts  xix.  23  sq., 
as  due  to  the  hostility  of  Demetrius,  the  silversmith, 
is  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  significant 
that  the  town  clerk  suggests  that  if  Demetrius  and  liis 

1  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  26.  »  Acts  xix.  9,  xx.  20. 

*See  Mommsen:  Der  Relh/ions/revel  nach  riiinischein  Recht  {Ilistorische 
Zt'Uschri/t,  Bd.  (54, 1890,  S.  389  sq.)\ 
*  Koni.  xvi.  7 ;  cf .  2  Cor.  xi.  2:5. 
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companions  have  a  grievance  against  any  one,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  proconsul ;  and  it 
may  be  that  this  was  exactly  the  courae  followed.  But  we 
learn  from  2  "Cor.  i.  8  sq.,  that  before  leaving  Ephesus 
Paul  was  again  brought  face  to  face  with  death,  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  The  reference  in  this  case  must  be 
to  a  new  danger  and  a  new  escape ;  for  he  speaks  of  it  as 
a  recent  experience  of  which  the  Corinthians  have  not  yet 
heard,  while  of  his  earlier  trial  he  told  them  in  his  first 
epistle  written  more  than  a  year  before.  Possibly  the 
trouble  with  Demetrius  is  identical  with  the  later  rather 
than  with  the  earlier  experience.  If  Paul  had  already 
been  condemned  some  time  before  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  if  he  had  taken  up  his  evangelistic  work  again 
after  his  release,  such  an  uproar  as  that  started  by  Deme- 
trius would  of  course  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  would 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  flee  for  his  life ;  and  he  might 
easily  speak  of  it  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  strong  terms  of 
2  Cor.  i.  8  sq.,  even  though,  because  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  away,  it  actually  resulted  in  no  serious  con- 
sequences. In  favor  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  to  this 
affair  that  Paul  refers  in  2  Cor.  i.  9  sq.,  might  be  urged 
the  fact  that  it  is  put  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  at  the  very 
end  of  Paul's  stay  in  Ephesus,  and  that  his  departure  from 
tlie  city  is  closely  connected  with  it.  But  in  a  fragmentary 
account  such  as  we  have  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  little 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  order  in  which  the  events  are 
narrated.  At  any  rate,  whether  the  incident  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  either  of  the  exj^eriences  to  which  Paul  refers 
in  liis  Corinthian  epistles,  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
Luke's  account  cannot  be  questioned.  The  occurrence  is 
too  true  to  life  and  is  related  in  too  vivid  a  way  to  permit 
a  doubt  as  to  its  historic  reality.^  The  only  point  in  it  that 
is  not  quite  clear  is  the  part  played  by  the  Jew  Alexander.^ 

1  Upon  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  and  the  riot  incited  by  him  see  especially 
Riimsay :  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire^  p.  112  scj.,  with  the  literature  referred 
to  by  liim ;  and  conii>are  also  liis  St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen, 
p.  277  sq. 

^  It  is  of  roiirso  natural  to  identify  the  Jew  Alexander,  of  Aots  xix.  33,  with 
Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  nientioued  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14.     But  the  idcutilication 
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Possibly  the  Jews  of  the  city  feared  that  the  disturb- 
ance might  result,  as  such  disturbances  were  very  apt 
to  do,  in  an  attack  upon  them  because  of  their  known  hos- 
tility to  idolatry ;  and  they  may  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent such  an  attack  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  crowd 
back  to  Paul,  who  was  the  original  cause  of  the  uproar,  and 
by  disclaiming  all  connection  with  him  and  his  followers. 

But  though  Luke  thus  records  an  incident  that  bears  all 
the  marks  of  truth,  it  is  noticeable  that  he  says  nothing 
about  the  dangers  and  trials  of  which  Paul  himself  speaks 
with  such  feeling.  Even  the  riot  instigated  by  Demetrius 
is  related  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that 
Paul  himself  was  brought  into  no  serious  danger  by  it. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  sign  in  the  account  of  Acts  that  his 
residence  in  Ephesus  was  a  time  of  peculiar  tribulation. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  peril  which  was  daily  besetting  him 
at  the  time  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ; 
nothing  of  his  conflict  in  the  arena ;  nothing  of  the  narrow 
escape  to  which  he  refers  in  2  Cor.  i.  9  sq. ;  nothing  of  his 
imprisonment ;  nothing  of  the  "  trials  which  befell  him  by 
the  plots  of  the  Jews";^  nothing  of  the  anxiety  caused 
him  by  the  Corinthian  Christians,  and  of  his  active  inter- 
course with  them.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  the  intentional  omission  of  such  occurrences 
as  these,  and  we  are  again  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sources  upon  which  the  author  relied  were  fragmentary, 
and,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  failed  to  relate  the  events 
which  were  of  most  interest  and  concern  to  Paul  himself. 

At  the  time  Paul  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, it  would  seem  that  an  enlarged  opportunity  for 
usefulness  had  recently  opened  before  him  in  Ephesus,  and 
that  he  was  anticipating  a  period  of  uncommon  success.^ 

is  doubtful,  for  the  trade  of  the  latter,  and  the  evil  done  by  him  to  Paul, 
8u;^^est  rather  that  he  belonged  to  the  heathen  craftsmen  whose  hostility 
against  Paul  was  incited  by  Demetrius.  The  name  Alexander  was  a  very 
common  one,  and  not  much  weight  can  be  laid  upon  the  identity.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  seem  from  a  comparison  of  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  and  2  Cor.  i.  8,  that 
the  Alexander  mentioned  in  the  former  passage  was  one  of  those  whose  hos- 
tility brought  Paul  into  such  imminent  danger,  and  led  to  his  tlight  from  the 
city.    See  below,  p.  40iK 

1  Acts  XX.  19.  a  1  Cor.  xvi.  9. 
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He  was  not  even  now  free  from  adversaries,  but  they  seem 
only  to  have  made  him  the  more  eager  to  push  the  work 
forward  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  open  door.  It 
may  well  be  that  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  while  it 
had  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  his  evangelistic  work,  liad 
resulted  in  the  end  to  the  advantage  of  his  cause.  It  must 
at  any  rate  have  made  him  better  known  throughout  the 
city,  while  his  release  by  the  governor  would  naturally 
deter  his  enemies  from  making  another  attempt  at  once  to 
secure  his  condemnation.  There  is  a  hint,  in  Acts  xix.  22, 
that  Paul's  public  labors  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus  did  not 
continue  until  the  close  of  his  stay  in  the  city.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  after  his  release  he  pursued  a  quieter 
but  none  the  less  effective  method,  and  thus  accomplished 
as  much  as  or  even  more  than  he  had  before,  without 
forcing  himself  needlessly  upon  the  attention  of  the  autho^ 
ities.  At  the  same  time  he  knew  that  he  was  in  constant 
danger  and  that  his  adversaries  might  at  any  time  succeed 
in  compassing  his  death.^  He  apparently  continued  his 
labors,  however,  for  a  year  or  so  longer,  when  suddenly 
the  crisis  came,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  and 
make  his  way  to  Troas.^  Paul's  arrest  and  condemnation 
by  the  civil  authorities  thus  divided  his  labors  in  Ephesus 
into  two  periods;  the  first  marked  until  almost  its  close 
by  steady  growth  and  by  comparative  immunity  from  serious 
danger ;  the  second  exceedingly  troubled,  but  affording 
nevertheless  a  splendid  opportunity  for  successful  evange- 
listic work. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  he  first  arrived 
in  the  city,  he  entered  the  synagogue,  as  reported  by  the 
author  of  Acts,  and  preached  Christ  to  the  Jews  and 
through  them  to  their  Gentile  adherents.  If  there  was 
warrant  anywhere  for  such  a  coui'se,  there  certainly  was  in 
Ephesus,  where  the  Jews  were  very  numerous  and  where 
they  had  large  numbers  of  proselytes.  And  the  statement 
finds  some  confirmation  in  the  present  instance  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter  of  Romans,  where  so  many  Jewish  names 
are    mentioned,  and   also  in  Paul's  address   to  the    elder 

1 1  Cor.  XV.  30.  2  2  Cor.  ii.  12. 
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brethren  of  Ephesus,  in  which  he  reminds  them  that  he 
preached  while  among  them  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks. 
But  his  labors  in  the  synagogue  did  not  continue  long. 
Luke  is  certainly  following  a  trustworthy  source,  when 
he  reports  the  very  interesting  fact  that  Paul  taught  dur- 
ing the  grater  part  of  his  stay  in  Ephesus  in  the  school 
of  TyrannuSv  which  was  probably  a  public  hall  such  as  was 
used  as  a  lecture  room  by  the  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
cians of  the  day.  Paul  must  thus  have  appeared  to  the 
people  of  Ephesus  as  a  travelling  sophist,  a  representative 
of  a  class  which  was  very  large  at  that  time  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire ;  and  jealous  though  they  were  of  the  honor 
of  their  patron  goddess,  it  would  naturally  be  some  time 
before  they  thought  of  him  as  a  dangerous  character.  Only 
after  his  influence  had  spread  widely  in  the  city  and  prov- 
ince,^ and  the  effect  of  his  teaching  had  shown  itself  in  a 
marked  and  constantly  increasing  disrespect  on  the  part 
of  the  common  people  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
would  the  attention  of  those  who  were  interested  either 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise  in  the  practice  of  that  religion  be 
turned  upon  him,  and  his  position  become  unsafe.  This 
is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the  adoption  of  such  a 
method  by  Paul,  but  it  was  very  commonly  followed  by 
the  Christian  preachers  of  the  second  century,  and  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  philosophy  and  not  merely  a  religion  and  a 
life. 

This  first  and  apparently  more  public  period  of  Paul's 
activity  may  have  continued  for  a  couple  of  years,  but 
hardly  more  than  that ;  for  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  written  nearly  a  year  before  his  departure  from 
the  city,  and  he  was  there  altogether  only  about  three 
years.2 

An  interesting  incident  connected  with  Paul's  stay  in 
Ephesus  is  related  in  Acts  xix.  1  sq.  According  to  that 
passage,  he  found  upon  his  arrival  in  the  city  certain  dis- 
ciples who  had  been  baptized  only  with  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  had  not  received  the  Holy  Spirit  when  they  be- 

1  Acts  xix.  10,  26.  '^  Acts  xx.  31. 
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lieved.  They  had,  in  fact,  not  even  heard  that  the  Spirit 
was  already  come,  as  they  expected  him  to  come  at  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah.  The  account  is  considerably  confused 
ani  the  author  himself  seems  not  to  have  had  a  very  clear 
conception  of  the  position  of  those  whom  he  describes.  He 
calls  them  disciples,  that  is.  Christian  disciples,  and  yet  he 
implies  that  they  knew  nothing  about  Jesus.^  But  in  spite 
of  the  confusion  in  the  account,  it  is  clear  enough  that  we 
have  to  deal  here  with  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  pure 
and  simple,  and  with  their  conversion  under  the  influence 
of  Paul.  That  there  should  have  been  such  disciples  in 
Ephesus  is  not  in  the  least  surprising.  We  know  from 
the  Gospels  that  John's  followei-s  maintained  their  own 
separate  existence  even  after  their  master's  death,  and 
that  by  no  means  all  of  them  became  disciples  of  Jesus. 
But  as  they  were  expecting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  Paul  to  convince  them  that  Jesus  was 
he.2  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
account  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  author's  con- 
ception, that  it  was  a  special  function  of  the  apostles  to 
mediate  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  moulded  his  representation,  just  as  it  did 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  Peter  and  John  in  Samaria. 
A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  chapter  a  curious  tale  is 
told  of  certain  strolling  Jews  who  plied  the  trade  of 
exorcising  demons  ^  —  a  common  trade  in  that  day,  as  we 
know  from  various  sources.^  Impressed  by  Paul's  power 
over  evil  spirits,  they  used  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  formula 
of  adjuration  with  disastrous  results  to  themselves ;  and 
as  a  consequence  of  their  discomfiture  many  were  con- 
verted to  Chi'istian  discipleship,  and  those  who  had  pursued 

1  Acts  xix.  4. 

2  The  existence  of  these  disciples  of  John  throws  light  back  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  John  and  Jesus.     See  p.  11,  above. 

'^  Acts  xix.  13  sq. 

^  It  was  natural  in  an  age  when  lunacy  and  all  the  more  aggra\Tited  forms 
of  nervous  disease  were  ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  evil  spirits  that 
exorcists  should  be  very  common.  There  were  nuiny  of  them  among  the 
Jews  as  well  as  among  the  Pagans,  and  the  former  claimed  to  have  gained 
their  knowledge  of  their  art  from  Solomon.  See  the  remarkable  tale  in 
Joscphus,  Ant.  viii.  2,  6,  and  compare  Matt.  xii.  27. 
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magical  arts  publicly  renounced  their  practices  and  burned 
their  books.  The  account  lacks  clearness,^  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  had  a  basis  in  fact,^  and  it  is  interesting 
as  another  instance  of  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  the 
common  superstition  of  the  day ,2  and  as  another  evidence 
of  the  belief  of  the  early  Christians  that  the  Gospel  was  not 
simply  an  ethical  and  spiritual  force,  but  also  a  power 
adequate  for  the  production  of  marvellous  effects  in  the 
realm  of  nature.^ 

PauFs  influence  while  he  was  in  Ephesus  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  city,  but  extended  throughout  a  large  part 
of  the  province  of  Asia.^  Epaenetus  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"  firstfruits  "  not  of  Ephesus,  but  of  "  Asia,"  ^  and  greetings 
are  sent  to  the  Corinthians  by  the  "  churches  of  Asia."  ^ 
AVTiether  Paul  himself  preached  in  other  cities  of  the 
province,  we  do  not  know.  He  certainly  did  not  in 
Colossse  and  Laodicea,®  though  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect him  to  have  done  so,  if  he  had  made  any  general 
tour  of  the  province.  Troas  he  visited  at  least  three 
times,®  but  only  on  his  way  to  some  other  place,  and 
he  apparently  passed  through  on  each  occasion  without 
stopping  to  do  any  extended  missionary  work.^®  He  proba- 
bly remained  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  Ephesus, 

^  In  vs.  14  seyen  men  are  mentioned ;  in  vs.  16  they  are  only  two  in  number. 
^  The  mention  of  the  name  of  Sceva  implies  some  actual  occurrence  as 
the  basis  of  the  report. 

*  Cf.  also  Acts  viii.  9  sq.,  xiii.  6  sq.,  xvi.  16  sq.  The  effect  produced  by  the 
<liscomfiture  of  the  exorcists  resembles  that  produced  by  the  infliction  of 
blindness  uiK)n  the  sorcerer  Elymas  according  to  Acts  xiii.  12.  In  both  cases 
the  conversion  of  onlookers  results. 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  not  without  sij^nificance  that  in  the  same  passage  the 
purely  marvellous  element  in  Paul's  own  activity  is  emphasized.  Instead  of 
merely  healing  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  he  works  cures  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  handkerchiefs  or  towels  to  which  special  virtue  has 
been  imparted  by  contact  with  his  body. 

*  Cf.  Acts  xix.  10,  20,  XX.  18.  7  1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 
«  R^>m.  xvi.  5.                                                   8  Cf .  Col.  ii.  1. 

»  Acts  xvi.  8  sq.,  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  13  (see  below,  p.  400) ;  Acts 
XX.  5  sq. 

'*>  On  the  second  occasion  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  do  missionary  work 
in  the  city  (see  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  where  he  says  that  he  *'  came  to  Troas  for  the 
Gospel  of  Christ"),  but  though  the  opportunity  was  great,  as  might  be 
expected  in  such  an  important  seaport  town  and  commercial  centre,  he  was 
impatient  to  see  Titus,  and  get  news  from  him  touching  the  church  of 
Corinth,  and  so  he  hastened  on  to  Macedonia  after  a])parently  only  a  brief  stay. 
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the  metropolis,  and  reached  the  surrounding  country 
through  his  disciples.  At  any  rate,  he  doubtless  began 
in  Ephesus.^  Whether  Christianity  in  Asia  or  in  Ephe- 
sus  owed  its  origin  to  his  efforts,  or  whether  he  found 
Christians  already  there  when  he  arrived,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Paul  himself  makes  no  such  statement  as  he  does 
touching  the  church  of  Corinth.  Possibly  Andronicus  and 
Junias  were  working  there  before  he  came  upon  the  scene. 
But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  whatever  Christianity  there 
may  have  been  in  the  province  was  largely  sporadic,  and 
that  a  systematic  and  effective  campaign  was  begun  first 
by  Paul.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Paul  had  any 
more  to  do  with  matters  of  organization  in  Ephesus  than  he 
had  had  in  Corinth.  Acts  xx.  17  and  28  are  quite  widely 
cited  as  an  evidence  that  there  were  regular  church  oflBcere 
in  Ephesus  at  this  time,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
Paul  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  their  appoint- 
ment or  with  the  institution  of  the  office  which  they  filled. 
But  there  is  no  sign  that  the  term  "elders"  in  vs.  17  means 
anything  more  than  elder  brethren,  and  vs.  28,  which  speaks 
of  them  as  appointed  overseers  or  bishops  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  makes  rather  against  than  for  their  official  charac- 
ter. Read  in  the  light  of  Paul's  words  in  1  Cor.  xvi. 
15,  16,  it  seems  clear  that  this  passage  refers  only  to  the 
spiritual  control  exercised  naturally  by  the  older  and  more 
mature  brethren,  without  other  appointment  than  that  of 
God's  Spirit,  who  calls  every  Christian  to  serve  the  church 
in  such  a  way  as  he  is  best  fitted  to  do. 

The  work  of  Paul  in  Ephesus  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  but  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  his  personal  influence  in  the  city  and 
the  province  was  apparently  very  short-lived.  That  he 
did  not  visit  Ephesus  again  after  he  left  for  Macedonia,  at 
the  close  of  his  three  years'  residence,  may  not  l>e  of  any 
significance,  for  external  circumstiinces  sufficiently  account 
for  his  failure  to  do  so.^     But  that  he  wrote  no  epistle  to 

1  Cf.  Acts  XX.  18. 

2  His  haste  while  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  10)  and  his  subsequent 
arrest  and  inipiisonment. 
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he  church,  so  far  as  we  know,  except  the  brief  note  of 
ntroduction  already  referred  to,  seems  a  little  strange ; 
ind  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  the  church 
>f  Asia,  which  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  should 
ye  practically  without  Pauline  traditions,  and  that  its  en- 
ire  history  should  group  itself  about  another  name  than 
lis,  is  still  stranger.^  What  happened  in  Asia  after  liis 
leparture,  we  do  not  know ;  but  there  are  indications  that 
I  serious  defection  of  some  kind  took  place,  and  that  a 
)reak  in  the  historic  continuity  of  the  Asiatic  church 
wcurred  which  made  necessary  a  practically  new  begin- 
ling.  While  he  was  still  in  Corinth,  Paul  was  compelled 
o  caution  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  against  those  who 
¥ere  causing  divisions  and  occasions  of  stumbling ;  ^  and 
n  his  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  he  warns  them  that 
frievoiis  wolves  will  enter  after  his  departure,  and  that 
jven  of  their  own  number  men  will  arise,  speaking  per- 
rerse  things.^  If  the  words  are  Paul's,  they  show  that  he 
dready  saw  grave  reason  to  fear  for  the  stability  of  the 
jhurch.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  put  into  his 
nouth  by  the  author,  they  testify  to  the  existence  of  a 
^ery  critical  state  of  affairs  either  before  or  at  the  time 
he  account  was  written.  Moreover,  the  two  epistles  to 
Timothy,  whether  they  are  Paul's  or  not,  bear  witness  to  a 
jimilar  condition  of  things ;  and  2  Tim.  i.  15  is  especially 
;ignificant:  "This  thou  knowest,  that  all  that  are  in  Asia 
turned  away  from  me."  It  is  with  this  sad  statement 
hat  our  knowledge  of  the  personal  connection  between 
Paul  and  the  churches  of  Asia  comes  to  an  end.  We  shall 
•eturn  to  Asia  again  a  little  later,  but  we  shall  find  other 
"orces  in  control  at  that  time.  And  yet,  whatever  Paul's 
•elations  to  the  Christians  there  during  liis  later  years, 
md  whatever  eclipse  his  credit  and  his  authority  may 
lave  suffered,  it  is  clear  that  the  impress  of  liis  thinkin<i;" 
md  teaching  continued  to  be  felt  long  after  he  had  passed 
iway,  and  that  the  peculiar  form  which  the  Christianity 

1  Cf .  the  Ai)ocalyp8e  and  the  Gospel  and  Ei)istles  of  John;  also  Papias 
quoted  by  Ensebiiis:  H.  E.  III.  39),  Polycarp  (Kusebins:  //.  E.  V.  20),  and 
Polycrates  (Eusebius:   H,  E.  IJl-  31).     Sqc  p.  (HXJ  sq.,  below. 

-  Kom.  XVI.  17  sq.  ^  Acts  xx.  '21)  sq. 
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of  Asia  Minor  took  on  in  the  late  first  and  early  second 
centuries  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  him.^ 

9.  Trouble  in  the  Church  of  Corinth 

It  was  while  Paul  was  still  residing  in  Ephesus,  that 
difficulties  arose  in  the  church  of  Corinth  which  demanded 
his  serious  attention.  His  work  there  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  he  had  left  the  city  with  the  hope  that  Chris- 
tianity was  so  firmly  estjiblished,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
so  completely  in  control,  that  all  would  be  well  with  his 
converts,  and  that  the  development  of  the  church  would 
be  steady  and  normal.  But  after  he  had  been  in  Ephesus 
about  two  years,  some  members  of  the  household  of  a  cer- 
tiiin  Chloe  arrived  from  Corinth  and  brought  him  news  of 
a  very  disquieting  character.  The  proverbial  party  spirit 
of  the  Greeks  had  made  itself  felt  even  within  the  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  and  rival  factions  were  appearing  which 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church.  "  Now  this  I  mean,"  Paul  writes  in  1  Cor.  i.  12, 
"•  that  each  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul ;  and  I  of  ApoUos; 
and  I  of  Cephas ;  and  I  of  Christ."  The  immediate 
occasion  of  this  factional  development  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  was  evidently  due  to  the  presence  of  Apollos,  who  had 
come  to  Corinth  not  long  after.  Paul's  departure  from  the 
city,  and  had  labored  there  for  some  time.^  Of  Apollos 
himself  we  know  very  little.  According  to  Acts  xviii.  24, 
he  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures 
and  an  eloquent  and  powerful  speaker.  The  author  of 
the  Acts  represents  him  as  already  a  Christian  before  he 
reached  Ephesus ;  but  he  says  that  though  he  had  l>een 
instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  spake  and  taught 
carefully  the  things  concerning  Jesus,  he  knew  only  the 
baptism  of  John.^ 

This  description  of  Apollos  is  not  altogether  clear. 
When  it  is  said  that  he  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John, 
it  is  evidently  the  author's  intention  to  class  him  with 
the   Johannine  disciples  spoken  of   at  the  beginning  of 

1  See  below,  p.  487  sq.  a  Acts  xviii.  27.  »  vs.  25. 
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the  next  chapter.  But  as  has  been  already  seen,  they  did 
not  know  the  "  things  concerning  Jesus  " ;  in  other  words, 
they  did  not  know  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  When  they 
learned  that  he  was,  they  must  have  ceased  to  be  disci- 
ples of  John,  and  must  have  become  disciples  of  Jesus ;  for, 
like  their  master,  they  were  looking  for  the  coming  of  the 
Christ.  But  as  soon  as  a  disciple  of  John  became  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  the  Christ,  he  knew  more  than  the  baptism  of  John, 
as  Luke  understands  the  phrase,  whether  he  had  been  bap- 
tized into  the  name  of  Jesus  or  not ;  for  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  his  belief  that  the  Messiah  at  his  coming  would  bap- 
tize with  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  so  if  Apollos  knew  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  as  reported  in  vs.  25*,  then  vs.  25^  can 
hardly  be  accurate  in  recording  that  he  knew  only  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  which  means,  as  Luke  uses  the  words,  that  he 
did  not  know  the  Spirit  had  been  given.^  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  latter  statement  is  correct,  he  apparently  did  not 
know  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  the  report  that  he 
"  had  been  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  spake 
and  taught  carefully  the  things  concerning  Jesus,"  would 
seem  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  that  Apollos  was  really  only  a  disciple  of 
John  ;  for  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  Priscilla  and 
Aquila  can  have  had  to  do  in  the  matter.  It  seems  clear  that 
they  did  for  him  what  Paul  did  for  the  disciples  of  John  men- 
tioned in  the  next  chapter ;  that  they  told  him  of  Jesus, 
and  were  thus  the  agents  in  his  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith.  There  can  be  little  doubt  at  any  rate  that  the  original 
source  which  Luke  used,  intended  thus  to  represent  them. 
The  first  part  of  vs.  25  must,  then,  have  been  added  to  the 
original  account  by  the  author  of  the  Acts.  He  may  have 
been  led  to  do  this  because  he  could  not  imagine  Apollos 
coming  from  Alexandria  to  preach  in  the  synagogue  at 
Ephesus,  unless  he  was  a  Cliristian  evangelist.  That  a 
Jew  could  proclaim  the  Messiah  and  yet  not  preach  Jesus, 

1  Luke's  conception  of  Apollos  as  a  Christian  who  knew  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah,  but  did  not  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  jriven,  is  entirely  in 
Hue  with  his  external  conception  of  the  Spirit  exhibited  in  so  many  passages, 
and  with  his  idea,  revealed  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Acts,  that  the  dis- 
ciples received  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  first  time  at  Pentecost. 
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was  doubtless  inconceivable  to  him.  We  are  therefore 
to  think  of  ApoUos  as  a  disciple  of  John  who  was  carrying 
on  the  work  of  his  master  and  preaching  to  his  country- 
men repentance  in  view  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
God.^  Convinced  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah  whom  he  had  been  expecting,  he  would  natu- 
rally carry  on  the  same  kind  of  work  he  had  been  doing 
and  would  become  a  Christian  evangelist.  His  large  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  and  his  experience  in  expounding 
them  in  a  Messianic  sense  would,  of  course,  give  him  great 
power  as  a  Christian  preacher  among  the  Gentiles  as  well 
as  among  the  Jews.  For,  as  we  know  from  many  sources 
the  argument  from  prophecy  was  used  with  good  effect  in 
early  generations  for  the  conviction  of  the  former  as  well 
as  of  the  latter,  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  studied  as 
diligently  by  the  converts  from  the  ranks  of  the  heathen 
as  by  their  Hebrew  brethren.  The  author  of  the  Acts,  it 
is  true,  seems  to  imply  that  ApoUos  labored  while  in 
Achaia  as  he  had  in  Ephesus,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  among 
the  Jews.2  But  1  Cor.  iii.  5  sq.  makes  it  evident  that 
he  followed  in  Paul's  footsteps,  and  though  the  size  of 
the  church  may  have  been  increased  by  his  laboi*s,  its 
character  was  not  changed ;  it  was  still  as  largely  Gentile 
after  ApoUos  left  as  it  had  been  before  he  arrived.  Apollos 
was  in  fact  as  truly  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  as  Paul 
himself  or  any  of  Paul's  fellow-workers. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  preacher  as  Apollos  must 
have  been  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Christians  of  Corinth. 
He  was  just  the  kind  of  a  man  to  attract  and  interest  a 
Greek  audience.  He  had  all  the  qualifications  which  the 
situation  demanded.  His  eloquence,  his  learning,  and  his 
experience  in  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Script- 
ures, which  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  acquire  in  Alex- 
andria, would  all  combine  to  impress  those  that  heard  him, 
and  he  must  have  been  popular  from  the  very  start.     It  is 

^  For  other  iiiterpretatious  of  the  passjijje  relatinjj:  to  Apollos,  see  the  com- 
mentaries in  loc,  especially  Wendt  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Meyer's  Com- 
mentary on  Acts.  Wendt  throws  out  the  whole  of  vs.  25,  reffardiug  Apollos 
as  a  .Jew  who  had  no  connection  either  with  John  or  with  Jesus. 

2  Acts  xviii.  2«. 
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!ertainly  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  where  party  spirit  was 
laturally  so  strong  and  where  the  contrast  between  the 
)reaching  of  Apollos  and  of  Paul  was  so  marked,  there 
hould  be  many  in  the  Corinthian  church  who  proclaimed 
oudly  their  preference  for  the  former  and  declared  him  to 
«  a  greater  man  than  Paul.  This  incipient  ApoUos-party 
nay  have  had  its  strength  largely  among  his  own  converts, 
¥ho  had  never  known  Paul ;  but  there  was  much  in  his 
caching  which  would  seem  even  to  those  who  had  learned 
.he  Gospel  from  Paul's  lips  more  profound  and  philosophi- 
cal than  anything  the  latter  had  to  offer,  and  many  of  them 
nnst  have  been  inclined  to  mingle  their  plaudits  with  those 
)f  the  others,  and  to  forget  their  own  spiritual  father.  But 
,he  effort  to  magnify  Apollos  at  the  expense  of  Paul  must 
)f  course  arouse  the  animosity  of  others  who  were  more 
oyal  to  the  memory  of  the  great  apostle,  and  they  in  turn 
vould  loudly  proclaim  their  devotion,  and  thus  the  har- 
nony  and  peace  of  the  church  would  speedily  be  disturbed 
)y  rival  factions.  Apollos  himself  was  evidently  entirely 
nnocent  in  the  matter.  He  had  no  intention  of  stirring 
ip  party  feeling  when  he  went  to  Corinth,  and  of  under- 
nining  Paul's  influence  and  reputation.  It  may  be  indeed 
;hat  the  trouble  began  only  after  he  had  left  Corinth,  or  it 
s  possible  that  he  took  his  departure  in  consequence  of  it, 
lot  wishing  to  encourage  his  partisans  in  any  way.  At 
iny  rate,  Paul  bore  him  no  grudge  and  held  him  in  no 
vay  responsible.  He  speaks  of  him  in  his  First  Epistle  to 
.he  Corinthians  in  terms  of  the  fullest  confidence,  and  he 
jven  urged  him  to  return  to  Corinth  in  response  to  the 
vLshes  of  the  Christians  there .^  The  two  men  were  clearl}' 
)n  the  best  of  terms  and  in  complete  sympathy  in  their 
vork.  But  this  fact  makes  it  plain  that  the  difference 
)etween  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Apollos  was  rather  a 
lifference  of  form  than  of  substance.  They  did  not  pro- 
claim two  Gospels,  but  one  and  the  same  Gospel.  Their 
nethod  and  their  style  of  preaching  might  differ,  but  they 
.vere  one  in  their  aims,  one  in  their  devotion  to  Christ,  one 
n  their  conception  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  life. 

1  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 
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Had  he  not  known  this,  Paul  could  not  have  said  that  he 
had  planted  and  ApoUos  had  watered,  and  that  ^  both  he 
that  planteth  and  he  that  watereth  are  one/'  ^ 

The  rise  of  the  two  parties  that  have  been  described 
might  easily  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  third.  The  empha- 
sis laid  upon  the  merits  of  their  respective  heroes  by  the 
partisans  of  Apollos  and  of  Paul  would  naturally  suggest 
to  others  an  appeal  from  both  of  them  to  the  original 
apostles  of  the  Lord,  who  possessed  a  dignity  enjoyed  by 
no  other  missionaries  however  able  and  successful.  Thus 
the  Cephas-party  arose,  taking  its  name  from  the  one  who 
had  been  from  die  beginning  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  Twelve.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Peter  had  himself  visited  Corinth.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Paul  nowhere  refers  to  such  a  visit  and  while 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  planting  and  Apollos  as  watering 
says  nothing  of  the  labors  of  Peter,  it  seems  extremely 
improbable  that  he  had.^  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  writing 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  century,  says  that  the  church 
of  Corinth  was  founded  by  Peter  and  Paul;'  but  he  was 
interested  to  secure  for  his  own  church  a  dignity  equal  to 
that  of  Rome,  and  the  reference  to  the  Cephas-party  in 
First  Corinthians  might  easily  have  seemed  to  him  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  assumption  that  Peter  had  honored 
Corinth  with  his  presence.  In  any  case,  even  if  Dionysius' 
statement  were  to  be  regarded  as  proving  that  Peter  actu- 
ally visited  the  city,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  he 
arrived  there  before  the  composition  of  First  Corinthians. 

It  is  very  likely  that  many  of  those  who  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  banner  of  Peter  were  of  Jewish  birth,*  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  all  were,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  them  were  Judaizing  in 
their  tendency.  They  evidently  met  on  friendly  terms 
and  communed  freely  with  the  other  Christians  of  Corinth, 
who  were  certainly  largely  Gentiles,  and  they  thus  lived 

1 1  Cor.  iii.  6  sq.  2  Cf.  also  1  Cor.  iv.  ft. 

'  Quoted  by  Eusebius :  H.  E.  II.  25,  H.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
other  reference  to  Fetor's  Corinthian  visit  in  early  Christian  literature. 

*  The  use  of  the  Hebrew  name  Cephas  instead  of  the  Greek  Peter  is  p«*r- 
haps  au  indication  of  this. 
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in  a  way  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Judaizers.  The  rise  of  a  party,  calling  itself  by  the  name 
of  Peter,  suggests,  of  course,  that  those  who  composed  it 
regarded  him  and  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  as  apostles  in  a 
special  sense,  and  that  Paul  and  ApoUos  were  ranked  to- 
gether in  their  minds  over  against  the  others,  and  placed 
on  a  distinctly  lower  plane  than  they.  And  it  may  be  due 
in  part  to  this  that  Paul  emphasized  his  own  apostleship,^ 
and  declared  that  it  was  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  him 
that  he  was  judged  by  the  Corinthians,  for  he  was  account- 
able as  an  apostle  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men.^  But  such 
overvaluation  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Twelve 
as  compared  with  Paul,  by  no  means  involves  a  Judaizing 
purpose  and  practice,  nor  does  it  imply  the  desire  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  Paul's  influence  and  credit.  If  there  was 
any  such  desire  in  the  Corinthian  church,  or  if  there  was 
an  inclination  to  Judaize  in  any  way,  Paul  was  certainly 
not  aware  of  it  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  first  epistle,  for 
that  epistle  contains  no  hint  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  addition  to  the  parties 
which  have  been  described,  there  was  also  a  fourth,  or  Christ- 
party,  in  the  Corinthian  church.  Its  character  is  widely  dis- 
puted, but  the  prevailing  view  is  that  it  was  composed  of 
Judaizers.^  The  chief  ground  for  this  opinion  is  found  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Second  Corinthians. 
The  persons  attacked  by  Paul  in  those  chapters  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  Judaizers,  and  as  they  apparently 
claimed  to  belong  to  Christ,  and  to  be  his  apostles  and 
ministers  in  a  peculiar  sense,*  it  has  been  assumed  that 
they  were  members  of  the  Christ-party  supposed  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  First  Corinthians.  But  even  granting  that 
they  were  Judaizers,  as  they  probably  were  not,  they  can 
hardly  be  identified  with  the  Christ-party  of  that  epistle, 
for  they  were  strangers  who  had  recently  come  to  Corinth 
with  lettera  of  introduction,  while  the  Christ-party  was 
evidently  composed  of  members  of  the  Corinthian  church. 

1 1  Cor.  ix.  2  1  Cor.  iv.  3  sq. 

*  So,  for  instance,  Weizsacker,  I.e.  S.  276  sq.,  299  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  329.  ;V'>4). 

*2Cor.  X.7,  xi.  13,2a 
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Moreover,  if  there  was  in  Corinth  at  the  time  Paul  wrote 
his  first  epistle  a  party  composed  of  such  men  as  he  de- 
nounces in  2  Cor.  x.  and  xi.,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  nowhere  in  that  epistle  attack  them  or  defend  him- 
self against  them.  But  not  simply  is  it  a  mistake  to  iden- 
tify the  persons  attacked  in  2  Coiinthians  with  the  Christ- 
party  of  1  Cor.  i.,  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  party  in  the  Corinthian  church  arrogating 
to  itself  the  name  of  Christ  in  an  especial  and  exclusive 
sense.  Had  there  been,  Paul  could  hardly  have  spoken 
in  the  unguarded  way  he  does  in  his  epistle  about  those 
who  were  Christ's.  We  might  have  expected,  for  instance, 
that  he  would  take  occasion  to  say  in  such  a  passage  as 
1  Cor.  XV.  28,  ^^  Not  those  who  merely  claim  to  be  Christ's, 
like  the  members  of  the  Christ-party,  but  those  who  really 
are  Christ's." 

But  the  decisive  argument  against  the  existence  of  any 
Christ-party  in  the  Corinthian  church  is  to  be  found  in 
1  Cor.  iii.  22  sq.     In  that  passage,  at  the  close  of  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  divisions,  and  at  the  very  climax  of  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  party  spirit,  Paul  speaks  of  three  parties, 
but  says  nothing  whatever  of  the  fourth,  or  Christ-party, 
which,  according  to  the  common  theory,  was  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  of  all.     And  more  than  that,  he  plays 
directly  into  the  hands  of  that  party,  if  it  existed,  by 
exhorting  all  the  Corinthians  to  range  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  Christ.     "All  things  are  yours,"  he  cries, 
"  whether  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas;  ...  all  are  yours: 
and  ye  are  Christ's."     In  view  of  these  considerations,  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  fourth  faction  in 
Corinth,  calling  itself  by  the  name  of  Christ.    And  indeed, 
when  carefully  examined,  the  passage  in  which  the  parties 
are  referred  to  is  seen  itself  to  imply  the  existence  of  only 
three.     The  words  in  vs.  13,  "  Is  Christ  divided?"  indicate 
that  the  fault  of  the  Corinthians  wjis  not  that  they  were  re- 
jecting Christ,  and  substituting  another  leader  for  him,  but 
that  they  were  dividing  him.    The  implication  is,  that  they 
all  regarded  themselves  as  alike  under  the  banner  of  Christy 
but  that  some  were  Pauline  Christians,  some  ApoUos-Chris- 
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tians,  some  Cephas-Christians.  It  seems  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  fourth  term  of  vs.  12  was  not,  like  the  first  three 
terms,  a  party  watchword,  but  that  it  constituted  the  cry 
of  other  Corinthian  disciples  who  belonged  to  none  of  the 
three  factions,  and  who,  disgusted  at  the  display  of  party 
spirit,  declared  against  all  such  divisions  and  announced 
their  allegiance  to  Christ  alone.  With  such  a  course  Paul 
himself  must  have  been  in  hearty  sympathy.  It  was,  in 
fact,  just  what  he  exhorted  all  the  others  to  do.  "  Do  not 
divide  Christ,"  he  says  in  effect.  "  We,  Paul  and  Apollos 
and  Cephas,  whom  ye  are  making  the  leaders  of  your  par- 
ties, are  only  builders ;  Christ  is  the  one  foundation  upon 
whom  we  all  build;  we  are  all  Christ's,  and  ye  are  all 
Christ's."  1 

Paul  therefore  learned  through  the  members  of  the 
household  of  Chloe  of  the  existence  not  of  four,  but 
of  three  factional  parties  within  the  church  of  Corinth. 
But  it  is  clear  that  though  the  church  was  thus  torn 
and  divided,  open  rupture  had  not  yet  occurred.  All  of 
the  disciples  still  met  together  as  one  household  of  faith, 
and  carried  on  their  worship  in  common.^  They  were  all 
addressed  by  Paul  as  one  church,^  and  the  epistle  which 
they  wrote  him  was  sent,  apparently,  in  the  name  of  all.* 
Nevertheless,  though  the  parties  were  yet  in  their  incipi- 
ency,  and  though  the  church  was  still  intact,  there  was 
decided  danger  in  allowing  such  a  divisive  tendency  to 
go  on  unchecked ;  and  so,  being  unable  to  go  at  once  to 
Corinth  himself,  as  he  \vished  to  do,  Paul  despatched 
Timothy  thither  as  his  representative,  hoping  that  he 
might  succeed  in  harmonizing  the  various  factions  and 
in  restoring  peace  to  the  church.^ 

1  On  the  Corinthian  parties,  see  especially  Pflciderer:  Urc?iri.sten(hum, 
S.  89  sq.  See  also  Heinricl  in  Meyer's  Commentary  on  First  (.'orinthians, 
7tli  ed.  p.  7,  27  sq.,  where  the  various  views  and  the  literature  upon  the 
subject  are  given  with  considerable  fulness. 

2  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  xiv.  20.  »  1  Cor.  i.  2,  v.  0.  *  Cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  1. 

fi  1  Cor.  iv.  17.  This  journey  is  without  doubt  the  one  referred  to  in 
Acts  xix.  22.  According  to  that  passage,  Timothy  ujwn  leaving  Ephesus  went 
to  Macedonia,  and  it  is  implied  in  1  Corinthians  that  he  took  that  road  to 
Corinth,  for  Paul,  though  writing  after  Timothy's  departure,  expected  his  let- 
ter, which  he  doubtless  sent  by  the  direct  sea-route,  to  reach  there  before  him 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  10). 
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Meanwhile,  soon  after  Timothy's  departare,  other  Co- 
rinthian Christians  made  their  appeanmce  in  Ephesns, 
bringing  with  them  still  farther  news  of  a  disturbing  char- 
acter.^ As  has  been  already  remarked,  Corinth  was  one  of 
the  most  immoral  cities  in  the  world,  and  it  was  inevitaUe 
that  the  debased  ethical  tone  of  the  community  at  large 
should  make  itself  felt  even  within  the  church.  There 
might  be  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  to 
live  worthily  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  their  standards 
were  necessarily  low,  and  many  things  must  seem  to  them 
comparatively  harmless  which  in  other  less  corrupt  commu- 
nities would  be  universally  condemned.  Thus  they  were 
inclined  to  regard  fornication  as  the  gratification  of  a 
natural  appetite,  involving  no  greater  sin  than  eating  and 
drinking.  This  was  the  common  estimate  of  it  in  Corinth, 
and  it  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  there 
were  Christians  who  held  the  same  view.  So  long  as  Paul 
himself  was  present,  such  an  opinion  could  hardly  prevail 
within  the  church;  but  after  his  departure,  as  the  number 
of  disciples  multiplied,  it  would  be  easy  for  it  to  find  lodg- 
ment and  it  would  be  difficult  for  those  who  did  not  like  it 
to  prove  it  wrong.  Already  some  time  before  the  events 
which  we  have  been  describing,  Paul  seems  to  have  learned 
that  the  tendency  was  abroad  in  the  church  to  look  with 
altogether  too  much  leniency  upon  those  who  practised  fo^ 
nication,  and  as  a  consequence  he  had  written  an  epistle  in 
which  he  had  exhorted  the  Corinthians  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  persons,  and  to  hold  themselves  entirely  aloof 
from  them.2  His  remonstrances,  however,  had  not  had  the 
desired  effect.  Instead  of  doing  what  he  commanded,  they 
were  actually  tolerating  within  their  circle  a  man  who  was 
living  with  his  stepmother  in  defiance  of  the  common  senti- 
ments of  decency  that  prevailed  even  in  the  world  outside. 
And  they  were  not  simply  tolerating  him,  they  were  even 
defending  his  course  and  were  showing  no  signs  of  sorrow  or 

1  That  this  additional  news  was  brought  not  by  the  honsehold  of  Chloe. 
but  by  later  arrivals,  seems  to  api>ear  from  the  fact  that  Panl  gives  as  his 
reason  for  sending  Timothy  to  Corinth  not  the  other  disorders  to  which  he 
refers  in  his  epistle,  but  only  the  divisions  which  have  been  described. 

2  1  Cor.  V.  y.    This  epistle  is  no  longer  extant. 
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of  shame.^  Moreover,  they  were  justifying  their  utter  dis- 
regard of  Paul's  direction  not  to  associate  with  fornicators, 
by  claiming  that  such  a  command  was  impracticable,  for 
they  could  not  avoid  associating  with  them  unless  they  left 
the  world  altogether.^  Their  action  in  the  matter  was  not 
due  to  a  contempt  for  Paul's  authority,  and  did  not  indicate 
that  they  cared  nothing  about  him  or  his  wishes;  for  they 
wrote  him  quite  an  extended  epistle  in  which  they  asked  liis 
instruction  concerning  a  variety  of  subjects.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  had  no  such  conception  as  he  had  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  fornication,  and  that  they  regarded  his  scruples 
as  due  to  mere  prudery.  They  were  concerned,  therefore, 
rather  to  defend  their  course  of  action  than  to  change  it. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  Corinthians  to  look  with  indif- 
ference upon  sins  of  the  flesh  was  not  the  only  additional 
source  of  anxiety  to  Paul.  Quarrelsomeness  and  a  love  of 
litigation,  common  fruits  of  the  natural  self-assertiveness  of 
the  Greeks,  and  of  their  almost  morbid  sense  of  individual 
rights,  had  begun  to  play  havoc  with  the  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.^  There  were  also  very  serious  disorders 
connected  with  their  religious  exercises;  and  it  seems  that 
doubts  were  beginning  to  prevail  touching  the  reality  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  even  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  was  denied  by  some.  Such  doubts  affected  not  a 
mere  subordinate  doctrine,  but  the  very  heart  of  Paul's 
Gospel,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  felt  deeply  concerned. 

But  in  addition  to  the  disquieting  reports  which  have 
teen  referred  to,  there  was  received  by  Paul,  soon  after 
Timothy's  departure,  an  epistle  from  the  Corinthians 
written  in  reply  to  the  one  he  had  sent  them  some 
time  before.^      The  contents  of  this  letter,  which  is  no 

1  1  Ck>r.  V.  2.  2  cf.  1  Cor.  v.  10  sq.  «  1  Cor.  vi.  1  sq. 

*•  The  epistle  was  probably  brought  by  Stephanas,  Fortuiiatiis  and  Achaicus, 
to  whom  Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  17.  It  may  have  been  they,  also,  that  bronj^ht 
him  the  news  of  the  sad  state  of  affairs  that  existed  in  the  Corinthian  church ; 
but  his  statement  that  they  had  supplied  that  which  was  lackinj?  on  the  part 
(»f  the  Corinthians  and  had  refreshed  his  spirit  makes  it  doubtful.  Still,  it  is 
possible  that  they  brought  him  good  news  in  addition  to  the  bad,  and  Paul 
may  have  chosen  at  the  close  of  his  epistle  to  refer  oidy  to  that  which  was  a 
cause  of  rejoicing  to  him.  He  mny  not  have  wishe<l.  moreover,  t^)  have  the 
Corinthians  know  that  these  men  had  reported  bad  things  of  them. 
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longer  extant,  can  be  gathered  at  least  in  part  from 
First  Corinthians.  The  Christians  of  CoriMh  had  appar- 
ently given  utterance  in  it  to  their  misunderstanding  of 
Paul's  epistle  touching  association  with  fornicators^  and 
had  then  asked  his  advice  concerning  various  practical 
questions  about  which  their  own  opinions  were  divided: 
for  instance,  whether  it  was  right  for  a  disciple  to  marry ;' 
whether  a  believing  husband  or  wife  ought  to  separate 
from  an  unbelieving  companion;'  whether  it  was  lawful 
for  a  Christian  to  eat  meat  sacrificed  to  idols ;  ^  and  finally 
what  was  to  be  thought  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  of  their  rela- 
tive value.^  They  seem  also  to  have  asked  for  directions 
in  regard  to  the  collection  for  the  saints  of  Jerusalem,^  and 
to  have  requested  that  Apollos  might  return  to  themJ 
It  was  in  reply  to  this  lost  letter  that  Paul  wrote  the 
epistle  which  is  commonly  known  as  First  Corinthians. 
After  commending  his  readers  in  general  terms,  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  subject  which  had  very  likely  been  upper 
most  in  his  mind  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Chloe*s  house- 
hold. Though  he  had  already  sent  Timothy  to  heal  the 
dissensions  of  which  he  had  been  told,  he  was  still  troubled 
about  them,  and  he  could  not  write  to  the  Corinthians 
without  referring  to  them.  He  doubtless  saw  in  the  imme- 
diate return  to  Corinth  of  the  messengers  from  that  church, 
a  welcome  opportunity  to  prepare  the  Corinthians  for  the 
coming  of  Timothy  and  to  reinforce  his  effoits.  What  he 
says  upon  the  subject  is  directed  not  primarily  against  the 
parties  as  such,  but  against  the  party  spirit  which  underlay 
them.  And  yet  he  takes  pains  to  emphasize  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  dissatisfaction  with  himself  and  with  his 
preaching  which  was  felt  by  many  after  they  had  heai-d 
Apollos.  He  had  not  preached,  as  Apollos  had,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  impress  the  multitude  with  his  wisdom,  but  to 
those  who  had  the  ability  to  perceive  it,  the  true  wisdom 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  proclaimed  was  clearly  mani- 

1  Cf.  1  Cor.  V.  9  sq.  »  1  Cor.  vii.  10.  «  1  Cor.  xii.  1. 

2  1  Cor.  vii.  1.  *  1  Cor.  viii.  1.  6  1  C<»r.  xvi.  1. 
^  1  Cor.  xvi.  12.     All  of  these  snbjectH  Paul  introdnpes  with  the  phrase 

mpl  5^,  as  if  referring  in  eaeh  cane  to  matters  mentioued  by  the  Corin- 
thians. 
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fest.^  Had  they  been  more  truly  spiritual,  he  might  have 
imparted  to  them  many  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  but 
they  had  not  been  ready  to  receive  them,  as  was  shown 
very  plainly  by  the  effect  which  the  preaching  of  Apollos 
had  had  upon  them.^  Their  hold  upon  the  great  central 
truth  of  the  Gospel  was  so  slight,  that  they  lost  it  as  they 
listened  to  Apollos,  and  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
essential  and  non-essential  in  his  teaching,  and  thus  sup- 
posed that  they  were  hearing  from  his  lips  another  and  more 
profound  Gospel  than  they  had  learned  from  Paul.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  Apollos  that  they  had  thus  misunder- 
stood him ;  he  had  preached  the  true  Gospel ;  but  it  was 
the  fault  of  their  own  lack  of  spiritual  discernment.  There 
is  an  implication,  to  be  sure,  in  what  Paul  says,^  that  Apollos 
may  have  built  upon  the  one  foundation  which  they  both 
recognized  something  else  than  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones ;  but  the  important  thing  was  that  he  had  not  built 
upon  another  foundation,  and  his  teaching  was  therefore 
at  bottom  one  with  Paul's,  and  the  Corinthians  should 
never  have  overlooked  the  fact.  Every  attempt  to  set 
the  two  over  against  each  other  and  to  use  their  names  as 
party  watchwords  was  entirely  unjustifiable.  So  far  as  the 
Cephas-party  was  concerned,  Paul  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  little  about  it.  His  general  attack  upon  the  party 
spirit  was,  of  course,  directed  against  those  who  appealed 
to  the  name  of  Cephas  as  well  as  against  the  others ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  third  party  would  disap- 
pear if  the  others  did,  and  that,  if  the  supremacy  of  Christ 
and  the  subordination  of  all  his  ministers  were  recognized 
as  it  should  be,  there  would  be  no  more  diflBculty.  It  wixs 
not  so  much  an  undervaluation  of  himself  that  was  causing 
the  trouble  as  an  undervaluation  of  Christ;  and  lie  was 
concerned  consequently  not  chiefly  to  exhibit  his  own 
superiority  to  others,  but  to  magnify  Christ,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  nothingness  of  all  men,  himself  included,  in 
comparison  with  Christ,  to  whom  all  belong.*  Only  at  the 
close  does  he  remind  the  Corinthians  of  all  that  he  has 

1  1  Cor.  i.  24,  ii.  14.  3  1  C(»r.  iii.  8.  10  sq. 

2  1  Cor.  iii.  1  sq.  *  1  Cor.  iii.  22  sq.,  iv.  G  sq. 
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suffered  and  endared,  that  he  may  ixmA  thdir  hearts  and 
quicken  their  waning  loyalty  and  ^affeotba  for  him ;  ^  and 
even  then  he  does  not  rank  himself  above  odi^rB,  bat 
classes  himself  with  them,^  not  wishing  to  do  anything  to 
promote  comparisons,  and  thus  turn  his  zeadeia'  thoughts 
from  Christ  to  lus  ministers. 

Haying  finished  what  he  had  to  say  about  *tiie  dirisions 
in  ^  church,  Paul  turned  to  other  matters  that  were 
troubling  him.  His  reference  to  himsdf  and  to  all  that 
he  had  endured  and  suffered  was  not  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  shaming  the  Corinthians,  but  that  they  might 
be  reminded  of  his  right  to  deal  with  item  as  a  fatlier 
with  his  children,  and  might  thus  accept  the  admonitions 
which  he  felt  called  upon  to  utter  on  aooount  of  the  sad 
disorders  which  existed  among  them.  Ab  he  begat  them  in 
Christ,  they  should  not  judge  him,  as  some  of  them  were 
doing  in  the  pride  of  their  new-found  wisdom,  but  they 
should  imitate  him.  It  was  to  put  them  in  remembrance 
of  his  life  and  teaching,  which  they  seemed  in  danger  of 
forgetting,  or  of  disregarding  altogether,  tiiat  he  had  sent 
Timothy  to  them.  He  would  have  gone  himself  if  he 
could ;  for  he  had  heard  that  the  report  was  abroad  among 
the  Corinthians  that  he  was  not  going  to  visit  them  again, 
either  because  of  indifference  for  their  welfare,  or  through 
fear  of  those  who  had  set  themselves  up  as  his  judgfes,  and 
as  a  consequence  some  of  them  were  puffed  up  and  were 
confirmed  in  their  preaching  and  practice  of  principles 
which  they  knew  were  entirely  opposed  to  his.  Because 
of  such  persons  he  feared  that  when  he  came,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  come  with  a  rod  instead  of  in  love  and  a 
spirit  of  meekness. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  could  not  go  to  Corinth  at  once, 
he  applied  the  rod  in  his  epistle.  He  first  condemns  in 
unsparing  terms  the  flagrant  case  of  fornication,  recently 
reported  to  him,  and  then  exhorts  the  church  to  use  its 
rightful  power  and  excommunicate  the  offender,  both  for 
the  offender's  sake  and  for  its  own,  that  he  may  be  saved  and 
that  the  church  may  be  made  pure.*^    His  exhortation  to  the 

1 1  Cor.  iv.  8  sq.  2  i  Cor.  iv.  9.  »  1  Cor.  v.  6,  7. 
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church  to  do  its  duty  in  this  matter,  and  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  guilty  man,  reminds  Paul  that  the  Corinthians 
are  sadly  delinquent  also  in  another  respect,  in  that  they 
allow  their  personal  disagreements  and  quarrels  to  come 
into  the  civil  courts  instead  of  settling  them  among  them- 
selves. It  is  bad  enough  for  brethren  to  have  any  differ- 
ences, but  if  they  must,  they  ought  to  see  to  it  that  judges 
be  appointed  from  among  their  own  number,  and  that  all 
such  matters  be  adjusted  by  them.^  After  a  general  con- 
demnation of  intemperance  and  lust,  not  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  a  violation  of  law,^  but  on  the  ground  that 
the  Christian  is  a  member  of  Christ,  and  that  his  body 
is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,^  Paul  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage,*  about  which  the  Corinthians  had  asked 
his  advice  in  their  epistle.  He  handles  this  difficult 
and  delicate  question  with  great  circumspectness.  Celi- 
bacy, he  thinks,  is  better  than  marriage,  because  a  celi- 
bate can  give  himself  more  unreservedly  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord;  but  he  is  careful  to  insist  that  marriage 
is  not  in  itself  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  faith, 
and  that  it  is  better  for  those  who  have  not  the  gift 
of  continency  to  marry.  Those  already  married  should 
remain  as  they  are,  and  should  faithfully  perform  all  the 
duties  of  the  married  life,  even  though  yoked  with  un- 
believers. It  is  not  the  external  state  or  condition  that 
makes  the  Christian,  but  his  relation  to  Christ,  and  that 
can  be  sustained  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  The  general  law  governs  all  such 
cases  that  every  man  should  abide  in  that  vocation 
wherein  he  was  called,  for  union  with  Christ  frees  a  man 
from  all  human  bondage,  and  makes  him  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  circumstance  and  condition.  It  is  along  the  same 
broad  lines,  and  yet  with  a  like  regard  for  practical  diffi- 
culties and  exigencies,  that  Paul  handles  the  subject  of 
meats  offered  to  idols,^  concerning  which  the  Corinthians 
had  also  asked  his  opinion.  Idols  are  in  reality  nothing, 
and  therefore  things  are  not  defiled  by  being  sacrificed  to 

1 1  Cor.  vi.  1  sq.  2  1  Cor.  vi.  12.  »  1  Cor.  vi.  15  sq. 

*  J  Cor.  vii.  fi  1  Cor.  viii.,  x.  23  sq. 
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them,  and  a  Christian  is  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse 
for  eating  or  abstaining.  But  not  all  have  this  knowledge, 
and  it  seems  to  some  a  sin  to  eat  of  meat  thus  offered.  For 
the  sake  of  such  weak  brethren  it  is  the  Christianas  duty  to 
abstain  if  there  is  any  danger  that  his  example  will  lead 
them  to  do  violence  to  their  conscienoe.  All  things  are 
lawful  to  the  Christian,  but  not  all  things  are  expedient, 
for  not  all  things  edify ;  and  it  is  the  Christian's  duty  .not 
to  seek  his  own  but  his  neighbor's  good,  and  to  sacrifice  if 
necessary  his  own  liberty  and  his  own  rights  for  his  sake. 
Paul  would  have  the  Corinthians  imitate  him  in  this 
respect,  for  it  was  this  principle  that  had  controlled  lus 
life.  As  an  apostle  he  had  the  right  to  do  many  things 
which  he  had  not  chosen  to  do.  He  had  the  right,  for 
instance,  to  look  to  the  Corinthians  for  support  while  he 
was  preaching  the  Gospel  among  them.  That  he  had  not 
availed  himself  of  that  right  did  not  prove,  as  some  were 
contending,  that  he  was  not  truly  an  apostle,  and  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  claim  such  a  privilege.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  abstained  from  exercising  that  which  was  clearly 
his  right  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  n^ight  be  free 
from  any  suspicion  of  avarice  or  self-seeking,  and  thus 
might  win  the  more  to  Christ.  The  ninth  chapter  is  thus 
at  once  an  illustration  of  the  great  principle  which  Paul 
was  enforcing  and  a  defence  of  himself  against  his  enemies, 
who,  curiously  enough,  were  using  that  which  was  an  act 
of  self-sacrifice  on  his  part  as  an  argument  against  his 
apostolic  character  and  calling. 

After  this  digression  concerning  the  principles  that  had 
governed  his  own  life,  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  assertion 
of  the  Christian's  duty  to  have  regard  always  to  the  welfare 
of  his  brother,  Paul  returned  to  the  subject  with  which  he 
was  dealing,  and  called  attention  in  the  tenth  chapter  to 
another  consideration  which  should  govern  the  conduct  of 
divsciples  in  the  matter  under  discussion.  Though  an  idol  is 
in  reality  nothing,  yet  in  their  sacrificial  feasts,  of  which  the 
heathen  worshippers  were  in  the  habit  of  partaking,  they 
communed  with  devils  and  not  with  God.  And  whoever 
voluntarily  took  part  with  them  in  such  religious  meals 
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:ered  into  the  same  kind  of  communion  with  devils  that 
\  believer  entered  into  with  Christ  when  he  partook  of  the 
rd's  Supper.  A  Christian  must  therefore  strenuously 
3id  all  such  feasts,  and  not  tempt  God  as  the  children  of 
•ael  did  in  the  wilderness.  The  eating  of  meats  offered  to 
>ls  is  thus  permitted  by  Paul  so  long  as  it  does  not  cause 
breaker  brother  to  stumble,  but  the  participation  in  idola- 
>U8  feasts  is,  under  all  circumstances,  prohibited.  The 
iristian  need  not  be  deterred  from  eating  and  drinking 
lat  he  pleases  by  any  idea  that  it  has  been  defiled  by  its 
itact  with  an  idol ;  but  he  must  hold  himself  aloof  from 
Bry  act  of  heathen  worship.^ 

In  the  next  three  chapters  ^  Paul  discusses  various  mat- 
's connected  with  the  religious  services  of  the  Corin- 
ans,  some  of  them  suggested  by  their  epistle,  others  by 
)orts  he  had  heard  of  the  condition  of  affairs  among 
jm.  He  begins  by  commending  them  for  remembering 
n  in  all  things,  and  holding  fast  the  traditions  which  he 
i  delivered  unto  them,  a  commendation  that  sounds  a 
tie  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  so  many 
ings  to  find  fault  with.  But  the  fact  that  the  Corin- 
ans  had  asked  Paul's  advice,  indicated  their  desire  to 
aform  to  his  wishes  so  far  as  they  could,  and  they  had 
ubtless  given  expression  in  their  epistle  to  that  desire, 
i  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  already  following  his 
•ections  so  far  as  he  had  given  any.  Paul  takes  them  at 
5ir  word  and  praises  them  for  their  obedience,  and  then 
Bs  on  to  point  out  their  faults.  He  declares,  fii-st  of  all, 
it  it  is  improper  for  women  to  pray  or  prophesy  with 
jir  heads  unveiled,  as  some  of  them  at  least  were  in  the 
bit  of  doing  in  Corinth.  The  practice,  which  was  so  out 
accord  with  the  custom  of  the  age,  was  evidently  a  result 
the  desire  to  put  into  practice  Paul's  principle  that  in 
irist  all  differences  of  rank,  station,  sex,  and  age  are 
ne  away.  But  Paul,  in  spite  of  his  principle,  o^j posed 
J  practice.^    His  opposition  in  the  present  case  wiis  doubt- 

'  1  Cor.  X.  14  sq.    Cf .  Prteiderer :  Urchristenthum,  S.  95 ;  and  Heinrici :  Das 

e  Sendsc/ireiben  an  die  Corinthier^  in  loc. 

'  1  Cor.  xi.-xiv.  »  1  Cor.  xi.  5. 
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less  due  in  part  to  traditional  prejudice,  in  part  to  fear  that 
so  radical  a  departure  from  the  common  custom  might 
bring  disrepute  upon  the  church,  and  even  promote  dis- 
order and  licentiousness.  But  he  found  a  basis  for  his 
opposition  in  the  &ct  that  by  creation  the  woman  was 
made  subject  to  the  man.  Paid's  use  of  such  an  argument 
from  the  natural  order  of  things,  when  it  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  with  him  that  in  the  spiritual  realm  the 
natural  is  displaced  and  destroyed,  must  have  sounded 
strange  to  the  Corinthians;  and  Paul  himself  evidently 
felt  the  weakness  of  the  argument  and  its  inconsistency 
with  his  general  principles,  for  he  closed  with  an  appeal  to 
the  custom  of  the  churches :  ^^  We  have  no  such  custom, 
neither  have  the  churches  of  God,"  therefore  you  have  no 
right  to  adopt  it.^  This  was  the  most  he  could  say.  Evi- 
dently he  was  on  uncertain  ground. 

The  next  matter  upon  which  he  touches  is  much  more 
serious,  and  elicits  a  very  severe  rebuke.  In  dealing  with 
it  he  shows  no  such  embarrassment  as  in  the  previous  case. 
The  gatherings  of  the  Christians,  which  should  make  always 
for  the  edification  of  all,  were  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
There  were  divisions  among  them,  so  Paul  had  heard,  and 
those  divisions  were  affecting  even  the  Lord's  Supper,  so 
that  it  was  no  longer  in  any  true  sense  a  communion  meal  of 
brother  with  brother,  but  each  was  looking  out  for  himself 
alone.  Each  was  concerned  only  to  satisfy  his  own  appetite. 
The  early  comers  left  nothing  for  those  that  came  later,  and 
while  some  ate  and  drank  to  excess,  others  were  obliged 
to  go  hungry.  The  Supper  was  thus  a  scene  not  merely  of 
discord,  but  of  debauchery,  and  its  character,  both  as  a  com- 
munion-feast and  as  a  holy  meal,  was  entirely  destroyed. 
In  condemning  their  conduct,  Paul  reminds  them  in  solemn 
words  of  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  bread  is 
the  Lord's  body,  and  the  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  bis 
blood.  As  often  as  they  eat  of  the  bread,  and  drink  of  the 
cup,  they  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.  Whoever, 
therefore,  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  fails  to  recog- 
nize its  holy  character,  and  to  distinguish  the  body  and 

1 1  Cor.  xi.  16. 
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blood  of  the  Lord  from  the  ordinary  bread  and  wine,  eaten 
and  drunk  at  any  common,  secular  meal,  commits  a  sin 
worthy  of  severe  punishment,  for  he  dishonors  the  Lord ; 
and  it  is  because  the  Corinthians  have  been  committing 
this  sin  that  there  is  so  much  sickness  and  death  among 
them.  Their  sin  is  already  visited  with  judgment,  accord- 
ing to  Paul.^ 

Turning  next  to  the  subject  of  spiritual  gifts,  concern- 
ing which  tlie  Corinthians  had  made  inquiry  in  their 
epistle,  Paul  calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  one  great  thing  which 
distinguishes  Christians  from  all  other  men.  All  believers 
possess  the  Spirit,  for  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that  enables 
them  to  recognize  and  confess  Jesus  as  Lord.  But  though 
it  is  one  Spirit  that  dwells  in  all  disciples,  he  manifests 
himself  in  different  measure  and  in  different  ways.  Not 
all  possess  the  same  spiritual  gifts.  Some  are  gifted  for 
one  kind  of  service,  others  for  another;  but  as  it  is  the 
one  Spirit  that  has  endowed  every  Christian,  none  should 
look  with  contempt  upon  another's  gift,  or  boast  of  the 
superiority  of  his  own.  As  a  body  has  many  members, 
and  all  the  members  have  their  uses  and  contribute  each 
in  its  way  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  so  the  body  of 
Christ  has  many  members,  each  of  which  is  necessary. 
Paul's  remonstrance  against  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  Corinthians  to  pride  themselves  upon  their 
own  gifts,  and  to  despise  their  brethren  who  are  gifted  in 
lesser  measure  or  in  other  ways,  leads  him  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  love.^  Far  superior  to  the  gift  of 
tongues,  of  prophecy,  of  knowledge,  of  miracle  working, 
is  the  spirit  of  love  which  leads  the  believer  not  to  vaunt 
himself  above  others,  and  not  to  envy  or  be  angry  with 
them  because  of  their  endowments,  but  to  think  always 
and  only  of  their  good  and  to  give  himself  unreservedly 
to  their  service.  If  this  spirit  of  love  prevails,  all  the 
questions  touching  the  relative  value  of  the  charisma  of 

1  Upon  Paul's  concept  ion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  effect  uiwn  the  Supper 
of  the  flirections  laid  down  by  him  in  this  chapter,  see  below,  p.  537  sq. 

2  1  Cor.  xiii. 
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this  or  that  disciple,  and  all  tiie  liTaliiei  and  oonteiiticfili 
to  whioh  the  possession  of  spiritoal  gifts  has  gr?en  m^ 
will  disappear,  and  the  gifts  will  proTO  a  Uessihg  to  ffae 
whole  church  instead  of  proving,  as  in  loo  nlumy  oases,  t 
corse.  After  emphasizing  this  fundamental  pinmple,  Pad 
goes  on  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  by  in^ch  their  valae 
is  to  be  tested ;  not  that  one  brother  may  compare  himself 
with  another  and  vaunt  himself  above  Mm,  bat  that  all 
may  seek  the  best  gifts  and  may  not  eslimi^  too  Ugbly 
those  which  are  in  reality  of  least  worth.  AU  of  ti^m, 
Paul  says,  are  given  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient,  bat 
for  the  good  of  others ;  and  t^e  value  of  a  gift,  therefore, 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  it  contributto  to 
the  edification  of  the  brethren.  Thns  the  gift  of  tonguesi 
though  one  of  the  showiest  of  all,  is  of  &r  less  worth  tiian 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  because  it  commonly  does  no  one 
any  good  except  the  person  exercising  it.  This  rule  Paul 
applies  to  the  religious  services  of  the  Corinthians.  Th^ 
are  to  be  occasions  not  for  displaying  gifts,  but  for  using 
them  to  benefit  others,  and  only  such  are  to  be  exer- 
cised  as  contribute  to  that  end.  If  there  is  no  interpreter 
present,  there  is  to  be  no  speaking  with  tongues.  The 
prophets  are  to  utter  their  revelations  not  all  at  once,  but 
in  turn,  so  that  they  may  be  heard  and  undei-stood,  and 
each  one  is  to  give  way  willingly  to  another  who  may  be 
prompted  to  speak,  that  the  church  may  have  the  benefit 
of  all  the  instruction  the  Spirit  has  to  impart. 

It  was  the  same  consideration  for  the  good  of  the  church 
as  a  whole  that  led  Paul  in  vs.  34  sq.  to  direct  that  the 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churches.  Not  that  they  had  not 
the  right  to  speak,  to  pray,  and  to  prophesy,  as  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing  according  to  xi.  2  sq. ;  but  that  such  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  services  would  do  more  harm  than 
good,  because  it  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  scandal  for 
a  woman  thus  to  put  herself  forward  in  public,  and  the 
benefit  her  words  might  convey  would  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  evil  effect  of  such  violation  of  the 
common  rule  of  decency.  The  passage  does  not  contra- 
dict xi.  2  sq.,  for  there  Paul  was  concerned  with  another 
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matter.  A  woman  must  be  always  veiled,  even  when 
praying  and  prophesying,  even  when  exercising  her  reli- 
gious right  as  a  child  of  God.  The  exercise  even  of  such 
a  right  must  not  lead  her  to  do  violence  to  the  traditional 
law  of  propriety.  But  in  the  present  Ciise  Paul  is  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  edification,  and  as  he  believes  that  it 
will  do  more  harm  than  good  for  a  Christian  woman  to 
8|)eak  in  public,  he  can  insist  with  perfect  consistency  that 
she  ought  not  to  do  it  at  all. 

From  the  religious  services  of  the  Corinthians,  Paul 
turns  to  the  subject  of  the  resurrection.^  He  has  learned 
that  some  of  the  Corinthians  are  denying  the  resurrection 
not  only  of  believers,  but  even  of  Christ,  and  he  there- 
fore devotes  a  long  passage  to  the  matter.  He  first  points 
out  the  firm  historic  basis  upon  which  the  belief  in  Christ's 
resurrection  is  founded,  as  he  had  declared  it  to  them 
while  still  among  them.  He  then  reminds  them  that  their 
redemption  rests  upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  If  he 
has  not  been  raised,  they  have  not  been  redeemed,  they 
are  still  in  their  sins,  and  their  faith  is  vain.  The  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection  is  therefore  absolutely  fundamental. 
There  is  no  Christianity,  no  salvation,  without  it.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  method  of  the  resurrection  follows.  Evi- 
dently, doubt  as  to  its  reality  was  due  to  difficulties  as  to 
its  method;  and  Paul  therefore  points  out  that  he  does 
not  mean,  as  some  evidently  supposed,  that  the  body  of 
flesh  will  rise  again.  It  is  not  flesh  that  is  to  rise,  but  a 
new  spiritual  body  fitted  for  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Res- 
urrection means  not  the  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh,  ])ut 
permanent  release  from  it.  The  Christian  is  to  look  for- 
ward not  to  a  new  life  in  the  old  body,  but  to  a  new  life 
in  a  new  body.  Thus  Paul  clears  away  all  the  difficulties 
that  were  felt  to  beset  the  idea  of  a  revivification  of  the 
flesh,  whose  destruction  he  had  himself  so  earnestly  em- 
phasized. 

After  answering  the  question  of  the  Corinthians  touching 
the  collection  for  the  saint^,^  and  promising  when  he  came  to 
make  arrangements  for  sending  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  after 

» 1  Cor.  XV.  2  1  Cor.  xvi.  1  sq. 
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explaining  Apollos*  failure  to  visit  Corinth  in  response  to 
their  request,  Paul  exhorted  them  to  treat  the  house  of 
Stephanas  with  becoming  honor  and  to  be  subject  to  them 
in  the  Lord,^  and  then  closed  in  the  usual  way,  with  greet- 
ings and  a  prayer  for  their  welfare. 

In  this  epistle,  which  Paul  sent  by  the  hand  of  ce^ 
tain  unnamed  brethren,^  he  announced  his  intention 
of  visiting  Corinth  at  an  early  day.^  He  was  too  much 
engaged  with  the  work  in  Ephesus  to  go  at  once,  but 
after  Pentecost  he  intended  to  leave  for  Macedonia,  and 
to  go  on  thence  to  Corinth,  and  perhaps  spend  the  winter 
with  the  Corinthians.  Whither  he  would  go  afterwards, 
he  did  not  know ;  possibly  to  Jerusalem  with  the  deputa^ 
tion  appointed  to  carry  the  collection  thither,  possiUy  in 
some  other  direction.^  The  divisions  and  disorders  in  the 
Corinthian  church  were  such  that  he  was  not  sure  that 
his  promised  visit  would  be  an  altogether  pleasant  one. 
Timothy's  mission  and  the  epistle  that  followed  might  not 
accomplish  all  that  he  hoped,  and  it  might  be  necessaiy 
for  him  to  come  with  a  rod  and  put  down  the  troubles 
with  a  strong  hand.^  Paul's  fear  of  this  seems  actually 
to  have  been  realized.  From  various  passages  in  Second 
Corinthians  we  learn  that  he  had  been  in  Corinth  twice 
before  he  wrote  that  letter;^  and  as  there  is  no  hint  in 
First  Corinthians  that  he  had  been  there  more  than  once, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  second  visit  took  place 
during  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  writing  of 
the  two  epistles.  The  visit  was  evidently  made  before 
his  work  in  Ephesus  was  finished ;  and  after  leaving  Cor- 
inth he  returned  to  Ephesus,  for  when  he  wrote  our 
Second  Corinthians  he  had  just  come  from  Ephesus  into 

1  Possibly  the  party  spirit  had  given  rise  to  criticism  of  Stephanas  ami 
others  like  him,  who  represented  Paul's  interests  in  the  congregation.  Exhort- 
ing them  to  be  subject  to  such  as  he,  Paul  was,  i>crhaj>s,  really  exhorting  thom 
again  to  give  up  their  divisions  and  to  exhibit  their  friendliness  towanis  him- 
self, whose  convert  and  trusted  friend  Stephanas  was.  He  and  those  with 
him  had  shown  their  devotion  to  Paul  at  this  trying  time,  and  this  made  np 
in  part  for  the  waning  loyalty  of  some  of  the  Corinthians. 

2  1  Cor.  xvi.  11, 12.  Titus  was  very  likely  one  of  these  brethren,  and  perhaps 
the  brother  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  viii.  22,  xii.  18  was  another.    See  below,  p.iG4. 

»  1  Cor.  iv.  19,  xi.  3i,  xvi.  3.  6  1  Cor.  iv.  21. 

*  1  Cor.  xvi.  3  sq.  ^  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  xii.  14,  xiii.  1. 
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[acedonia.^  He  had  therefore  not  carried  out  the  plan 
:etched  in  First  Corinthians.  At  the  time  that  epistle 
as  written,  he  had  intended  to  remain  in  Ephesus  until 
5  had  completed  his  labors  there ;  and  then  after  a  trip 
LTOUgh  Macedonia  he  had  expected  to  make  a  long  stay 

Corinth,  and  go  on  thence  to  some  other  place.  But 
rcumstances  had  apparently  arisen  which  made  an  earlier 
ip  to  Corinth  necessary.  He  had  learned,  probably  from 
imothy  himself,  that  the  troubles  in  Corinth  had  in- 
eased  rather  than  diminished,  and  that  Timothy  was 
lable  to  cope  with  them.  He  consequently  made  up 
s  mind  to  go  thither  without  delay,  feeling  that  the 
.fficulties  were  too  serious  to  be  allowed  to  go  on 
achecked.  This  visit  proved  a  sorrowful  one.^  Paul 
as  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  returned  to 
phesus  in  the  greatest  distress  and  anxiety.  His  author- 
y  had  apparently  been  defied,  and  his  credit  and  influ- 
ice  decidedly  lowered ;  and  he  had  even  had  to  endure 
irsonal  insult.^  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
3  wrote  another  letter  to  the  Corinthians  immediately 
pon  his  return  to  Ephesus,  defending  himself  against  the 
stacks  of  his  enemies,  and  calling  the  Corinthians  sharply 
>  account  for  their  disloyalty  to  him,  and  for  allowing 
lemselves  to  be  influenced  by  his  opponents  and  de- 
actors.  This  letter  is  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  ii.  4  sq.  and 
ii.  8  sq.  Its  general  nature  is  clear  enough.  It  was  sor- 
>wful,  like  the  visit.  It  was  written  out  of  much  afflic- 
on  and  anguish  of  heart,  and  with  many  tears ;  *  and 
aul  even  regretted  afterwards  that  he  had  sent  it,^  for  he 
as  afraid  that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  alienating  the 
orinthians  from  him. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  this  third  epistle  of  Paul's  as 
0  longer  extant.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  still 
ive  it  in  whole  or  in  part  in  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.^     It  is,  to  say 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  12.        «  Cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  5  sq.,  vii.  12,  x.  1,  10.  6  2  Cor.  vii.  8. 

«2Cor.  ii.  1.  *  2  Cor.  ii.  4. 

•  In  support,  of  this  opinion  see  especially  Hausrath :  Der  Vierkapitelbrief ; 
leiderer :  Vrdiristenthum,  S.  105  sq. ;  Von  Schmieilol  in  the  Hmid-Kommentar 
m  yeuen  Testament  (II.  1,  S.  50  sq.) :  Clcmon :  Chr<mologie  der  Paulinischen 
nefe,  S.  226.  On  the  other  side  see  Tleinrici :  Dun  zweite  Sendschreihen  des 
Xfstel  Paulus  an  die  Korinthier,  S.  ."5  s(|. ;  ami  Jiilicher:  Einleititng,  S.  <>3sq. 
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the  3(.'iist,  exceedingly  difficult  tn  supjiose  tli.it  thow  chap- 
ter«  cnnstitutotl  origiiially  a  part  of  tlie  e|iii4tlt?  witli  which 
they  are  acyr  ocHuieoted.  Their  tone  is  aQtirdy  diSeient 
from  that  of  the  iint  nine  ohapten,  aod  what  u  more,  they 
seem  to  point  to  aaot^ec  aitoation  altogetiMf.  Tlie  writer 
ia  not  moved  in  chftpters  x^ziii.  merely  fay  the  lemembnace 
of  ezperieDoea  that  bel<»)g  to  the  paat  uid  have  beea  li^>- 
pily  lived  down,  bat  by  the  pressore  of  exiating  diffioolttes 
th^  outcome  of  whioh  he  does  not  yet  know.  He  is  not 
defending  himaeU  s^rainst  oalamoieB  whiofa  the  Corintiuans 
have  already  declared  their  diahelief  in,  and  against  eoemiee 
whom  they  have  already  repudiated.  He  is  in  t^  very 
midst  of  the  confliot,  and  he  is  filled  with  wxiety  lest  his 
words  will  not  avail,  and  the  C(»inthiana  will  cast  him  off 
and  give  their  entire  allegiance  to  hia  foes.^  And  yet  in 
vii.  9  aq.,  he  had  expreaaed  hia  joy  that  his  e{»stle  had  made 
them  Borry  onto  repentance,  and  that  it  had  wrought  aach 
earnest  care  in  them,  auob  clearing  of  themselTes,  anch  in- 
d^nation,  anoh  fear,  auoh  loag^g,  such  zeal,  aoch  avenging. 
He  had  told  them  that  tn  everythinff  tbey  had  a^nroved 
themselves  pure  in  the  matter  which  had  caused  the  trouUe 
between  them,  that  they  had  vindicated  their  loyalty  and 
affection  for  him,  that  the  spirit  of  Titus  had  been  refreshed 
by  the  conduct  of  all  of  them,  and  that  he  himself  had  been 
comforted  and  was  in  everything  of  good  courage  concern- 
ing them.  And  a  little  farther  on,"  in  exhorting  them  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  fund  for  the  saints  of  Jerusalem, 
he  had  said,  "  But  as  ye  abound  in  everything,  in  faith,  in 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  in  all  earnestness,  and  in 
your  love  for  us,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also." 
It  is  evident  that  Paul  and  the  Corinthians  were  agun  on 
the  best  of  terms  when  he  wrote  those  passages.  Of  lack 
of  confidence  or  affection  between  them,  there  is  not  a  sign. 
But  in  chapters  x.-xiii.  all  is  still  uncertain.  Paul  hopes 
while  writing  these  chapters  that  the  Coiinthians  will  listen 
to  him  and  be  convinced  by  him,  but  he  is  far  from  sure, 
and  even  fears  the  very  worst.  It  seems  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, in  the  light  of  these  facts,  to  suppose  that  the  earlier 
1  Cr.  3  Cor.  z.  2,  G  sq.,  x1.  3,  20.  xii.  II,  13, 19,  xiil.  3,  6.       *  2  Cor.  viii.  T. 
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and  the  later  chapters  were  originally  parts  of  the  same 
epistle.^ 

But  if  it  be  assumed  that  we  have  in  our  2  Corin- 
thians two  separate  epistles  of  Paul,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  one  contained  in  chapters  x.-xiii.  was  written  earlier 
than  the  other ;  for  otherwise  we  are  compelled  to  assume 
a  still  later  attack  upon  Paul  and  a  second  estrangement 
between  him  and  the  Corinthians  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing.* But  if  chapters  x.-xiii.  constitute  a  separate  epistle 
written  earlier  than  chapters  i.-ix.,  it  is  of  course  the  most 
natural  thing  to  identify  them  with  the  epistle  to  which 
Paul  refera  in  2  Cor.  ii.  4  and  vii.  8  sq.  The  general  tone 
of  chapters  x.-xiii.  is  exactly  what  Paul's  references  to  that 
epistle  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Those  chapters  were  evi- 
dently written  out  of  much  sorrow  and  anguish  of  heart, 
and  there  was  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Corin- 
thians would  receive  them  kindly .^    They  were  calculated, 

^  Af^inst  this  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  2  Corinthians  no  valid  objection 
can  be  orged.  2  Cor.  x.  1, 10  sq.,  which  speak  of  Paul's  stron;;^  letters  and  weak 
presence,  are  fully  justiticd  by  1  Corinthians,  while  the  apparent  identity  of  the* 
mission  of  Titus  in  2  Cor.  viii.  17  sq.  and  xii.  18  is  apparent  only.  The  reference 
in  chap.  viii.  is  to  a  mission  which  Titus  is  to  perform,  and  Paul  bespeaks  a  kind 
reception  for  him  in  viii.  24 ;  while  the  mission  referred  to  in  xii.  18  is  already 
past.  •*  Did  Titus  take  any  advantage  of  you?  "  Paul  asks.  The  fact  that  the 
four  chapters  are  now  a  part  of  our  second  canonical  epistle  constitutes  no 
^eat  ditttculty.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  two  comparatively  brief 
epistles  to  be  joined  together  and  to  be  counted  as  one  over  against  the  larger 
epistle  which  wo  know  as  1  Corinthians ;  and  this  would  be  particularly  easy 
if  one  of  the  brief  epistles  lacked  the  formal  intro<luction  which  most  of  Paul's 
epistles  bore.  The  emphatic  ai>rd«  6^  iyu  IlaOXos  with  which  chap.  x.  begins, 
suggests,  as  Pfleiderer  and  others  have  seen,  that  chaps,  x.-xiii.  may  be  simply 
Paul's  part  of  a  larger  epistle  written  jointly  by  himself  and  some  compani(m, 
very  likely  Timothy.  It  may  be  that  Timothy  expressed  his  mind  touching 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  not  succeeded  in  allaying,  and  that  then  Paul 
added  what  he  had  to  say,  beginning  with  the  words,  *'  But  as  for  me,  Paul, 
I  entreat  you."  If  this  supposition  were  correct,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  part  of  the  letter  written  by  Timothy, 
and  for  the  attachment  to  another  epistle  of  the  part  written  by  Paul. 

2  It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  Paul  sp<;aks  of 
"  beginning  again  to  commend  "  himself  (cf.  also  v.  12),  as  if  he  had  in  mind 
some  extended  commendation  of  himself,  such  as  we  find  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  8i\. ; 
and  the  reference  to  epistles  of  commendation  suggests  that  it  is  actually  to 
that  passage,  where  he  defends  himself  against  the  attacks  of  foreign  apostles, 
that  he  is  referring.  It  is  noticeable  that  when  he  does  enter  upon  the  de- 
tailed account  of  his  labors  and  experiences  in  chap.  x.  sq.,  he  speaks  as  if  it 
were  something  new,  and  as  if  he  had  not  before  done  any  glorying.  He 
does  not  use  the  word  "again "  in  chaps,  x.  and  xi.,  as  in  chaps,  iii.  and  v. 

8  Cf.  especially  2  Cor.  xii.  19,  xiii.  3,  (». 
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if  they  did  not  move  them  to  repentsnoev  to  make  ^m 
angry,  and  to  widen  the  breach  already  existing.^ 

On  the  assumption,  then,  that  Paul's  llurd  Epistle  to  tibe 
Corinthians  has  been  preserved  in  2  Cor.  x.-xiii*,  we  may 
turn  to  it  for  information  touching  the  oocadon  of  P«d*8 
second  visit  to  Corinth,  and  the  state  of  affiurs  that  existed 
there  at  that  time.  It  is  clear  that  Paul's  apostolic  digmtjr 
and  authority  had  been  questioned,  and  that  he  had  beea 
compared  with  the  Twelve  to  his  decided  disadvantage.^  It 
had  even  been  denied  that  he  was  in  any  sense  a  minister 
of  Christ,^  and  in  support  of  that  denial  had  been  uiged  on 
the  one  hand  the  weakness  of  his  bodily  prraence  and  the 
ineffectiveness  of  his  speech;^  on  the  other  hand  th®  fact 
that  he  did  not  receive  support  from  ike  Corinthians  as  all 
the  genuine  ministers  of  Christ  were  entitled  to  do.*  It 
was  insinuated  that  he  intended  to  turn  to  his  own  uses 
the  money  which  the  Corinthians  had  collected  fmr  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  had  hitiierto  refused  to 
receive  anything  from  the  Corinthians,  in  order  that  they 
'might  be  impressed  with  his  exceptional  freedom  from  ava* 
rice,  and  thus  trust  him  with  the  large  sum  which  they 
were  gathering.* 

Who  the  enemies  were  that  attacked  Paul  in  this 
way,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  determine.  It  is  clear 
that  they  were  Jews,  or  at  least  their  leaders  were,^  and 
that  some  if  not  all  of  those  leaders  came  from  abroad,* 
and  claimed  to  be  ministers  or  apostles  of  Christ.^  It  is 
natural,  of  course,  under  such  circumstances  to  think  of 

1  Cf.  2  Cor.  X.  7,  xi.  20,  xii.  20,  xiii.  2, 5, 10.  There  is  perhaps  a  reference  to 
xiii.  2  and  10  in  i.  23  and  ii.  1. 

3  Cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  5,  xii.  11.  It  is  a  mistake  to  identify  the  {tvepXtav  drSa-roXM 
of  xi.  5  and  xii.  11,  with  the  }f/€vdair6<rTo\oi,  of  xi.  13.  Paul  would  hardly  have 
cared  to  claim  in  two  different  passages  that  he  was  "  not  inferior*'  to  men 
whom  he  calls  "false  apostles"  and  "ministers  of  Satan."  The  point  at 
issue  was  whether  he  was  equal  in  dignity  and  authority  to  the  Twelve, 
and  he  asserts  with  emphasis,  in  xi.  5  and  xii.  11,  that  he  is.  The  "  false 
apostles"  are  simply  the  enemies  of  Paul  who  are  attacking  him  in  Corinth 
and  denying  his  equality  with  the  Twelve. 

8  Cf .  2  Cor.  X.  7,  xiii.  3.  6  2  Cor.  xi.  7  sq.,  xii.  13 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  3  sq. 

4  Cf .  2  Cor.  X.  I.  10,  xi.  G.  «  Cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  16  sq.  ^2  Cor.  xi.  22. 

8  Paul  always  speaks  of  them  in  the  third  person,  in  distinction  from  the 
Corinthians  whom  he  is  addressing  (cf.  2  Cor.  x.  10  sq.,  xi.  4,  13,  22,  iii.  1). 

9  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  23. 
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them  as  Judaizers.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Paul  has 
not  a  single  word  to  say  in  his  epistle  in  opposition  to 
Judaizing  principles,  or  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  most  do,  that  every 
Jewish  Christian  who  was  hostile  to  Paul  must  have  been 
a  Judaizer.  Because  Paul's  enemies  in  Galatia  were  Juda- 
izers, there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  all  his  enemies  were. 
In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  Jewish 
Christians  that  recognized  the  right  of  the  Gentiles  to 
become  disciples  of  Christ,  without  receiving  circumcision 
and  assuming  the  obligation  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses, 
there  were  many  who  disliked  and  even  hated  Paul,  not 
because  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  but  be- 
cause he  was  himself  an  apostate  from  Judaism  who 
neglected  entirely  the  law  and  the  customs  of  the  fathers, 
and  taught  other  Jews  to  do  the  same.^  The  distinction 
between  such  Jewish  Christians  and  Judaizers,  properly 
so  called,  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  That  there 
were  Jewish  Christians  of  the  former  type  in  Corinth  at 
this  time,  and  that  they  were  attacking  the  character  and 
apostolic  mission  of  Paul,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
that  they  were  doing  it  with  the  purpose  which  had  actu- 
ated the  Judaizers  in  Antioch  and  in  Galatia,  that  they 
were  doing  it  A^ith  the  hope  of  bringing  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians of  Corinth  finally  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence.  It  is  inconceivable,  if  that 
was  their  ultimate  aim,  that  Paul  should  not  have  under- 
stood it  even  though  they  had  not  yet  avowed  it,  and  that 
he  should  not  have  exposed  their  purpose  and  endeavored 
to  show  its  inconsistency  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  he 
had  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Instead  of  doing  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  he  merely  defends  his  own  personal  and 
apostolic  character.  It  is  noticeable  tliat  there  is  no  hint 
in  these  chapters  of  the  existence  of  any  legalistic  ten- 
dency among  the  Corinthians  themselves,  or  of  an  effort 
on  Paul's  part  to  guard  against  the  development  of  such  a 
tendency  in  the  future.  It  is  not  legalism,  but  its  oppo- 
site, that  gives  him  concern.     lie  fears  not  that  the  Corin- 

*  Cf.  Acts  xxi.  21-2t ;  and  see  below,  p.  340  sq. 


thians  will  lose  sight  of  the  Gbspel  of  Hheii^r  ia  ilmi 
desire  to  win  righteousness  through  the  worlds  of  tlie  law, 
but  that  they  will  fall  again  into  their  besetting  mns  of 
quarrelsomeness  and  licentiousness.^  It  wcmld  seen^  then, 
that  Paul  was  contending  in  his  l^ird  epstle,  wot  with 
Judaizezs,  but  with  Jewish  Christians,  who,  because  of 
their  personal  enmity  for  him,  were  endeaTOiing  to  destroy 
his  credit  and  undermine  his  influence,  l^ey  may  hsTe 
had  an  ulterior  purpose  in  doing  so,  but  that  |>arpoee  was 
certainly  not,  as  in  Galatia,  to  subject  the  Oentilee  to  tbe 
law  of  Moses,  but  rather  to  prevent  Jewish  Christians 
from  becoming  apostates  and  to  maintain  nithin  tibe  Chris- 
tian church  the  peculiar  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  tiie 
Jews.  This  was  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment 
to  Pa^ul,  but  it  was  of  great  concern  to  him  that  his  in- 
fluence and  credit  were  threatened  with  destruction.  For 
if  once  overthrown,  there  would  remain  no  sufficient  bar- 
rier against  the  sins  whose  onslaught  his  Gospel  of  the 
divine  life  in  man  seemed  to  him  alone  adequate  to  meet 
and  repel.  It  was  not  so  much  the  substitutiiln  of  others' 
influence  for  his  own  that  Paul  feared,  as  the  loss  of  all 
influence  which  could  avail  for  his  converts'  establishment 
in  the  Christian  faith  and  life,  and  thus  the  general  de- 
moralization of  the  Corinthian  church. 

These  Jewish  Christians  had  already  met  with  some 
success.  They  had  acquired  so  much  influence  in  Corinth, 
that  Paul  was  afraid  the  church  would  be  completely  alien- 
ated from  him.  Even  the  Corinthians  themselves  were 
asking  him  for  a  sign  that  Christ  was  really  working 
through  hira,^  and  were  beginning  to  question  his  apostolic 
authority  ^  and  to  be  a  little  doubtful  about  his  honesty.* 
Matters  had  reached  a  serious  pass.  There  was  already  a 
hostile  party  within  the  church,  and  it  was  apparently 
growing  steadily.  The  party  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  the  missionaries  from  abroad  whom  Paul  calls  false  apos- 
tles.^ Their  presence  in  Corinth  was  doubtless  reported 
to  Paul  by  Timothy,  and  it  was  because  of  them  that  he 

1  2  Cor.  xii.  20  sq.  2  2  Cor.  xiii.  3.  «  2  Cor.  xi.  r».  23. 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  17.  ^  Cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  4,  13. 
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made  the  hasty  trip  thither  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  xiii.  2. 
But  that  visit  proved  unsuccessful  and  was  attended  with 
circumstances  of  a  very  trying  and  disagreeable  nature,  as 
already  remarked.  Not  only  had  he  been  unable  to  check 
the  growing  hostility,  but  he  had  even  been  treated  with 
contumely  apparently  by  some  particular  person,^  and  in- 
stead of  resenting  the  insult  and  taking  his  part,  the  church 
had  actually  shown  sympathy  with  his  detractor  or  at 
least  utter  indifference  in  the  matter.  Who  this  person 
was,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  whether 
originally  a  Corinthian  or  one  of  the  travelling  mission- 
aries who  had  been  causing  the  trouble,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Corinthian  church  at  the  time  Paul  wrote ;  for  the 
church  was  in  a  position  to  exercise  control  over  him,  and 
to  subject  him  to  discipline.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
prominence,  and  his  personal  standing  and  influence  must 
have  been  considei^able  or  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  treat  Paul  in  the  way  he  did  without  suffering 
the  church's  immediate  vengeance.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
identify  him,  as  many  do,  with  the  shameless  fornicator 
mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v.  1.  The  cases  were  entirely  different, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  connecting  them  in  any  way. 
In  1  Cor.  V.  Paul  was  dealing  with  a  gross  offender  who 
had  sinned  not  against  himself,  but  against  Christ;  in 
2  Cor.  ii.  and  vii.  with  a  personal  enemy  against  whose 
private  character  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

Upon  his  return  to  Ephesus,  Paul  wrote  his  Third  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  comprised  in  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.,  hoping  to 
accomplish  by  means  of  it  what  he  had  failed  to  effect 
when  present.^  In  this  epistle  he  does  not  single  out  his 
chief  enemy  for  attack,  but  simply  refers  to  all  his  de- 
tractors in  a  body.  And  yet  there  is  a  hint  even  here  that 
he  had  one  man  especially  in  mind  when  he  says :  ''  If  any 
man  trusteth  in  himself  that  he  is  Christ's,  let  him  consider 
this  again  with  himself,  that,  even  as  he  is  Christ's,  so  also 
are  we."^  He  does  not  demand  that  tlie  Corinthians  shall 
deal  either  with  him  or  with  any  of  the  others  in  any 
particular  way.     He  simply  defends  himself  against  them 

1 2  Cot.  U.  5,  vii.  12.  2  Cf .  2  Cor.  x.  10.  »  2  Cor.  x.  7. 
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and  endeavors  to  exhibit  them  in  their  true  colors,  leaving 
the  Corinthians  to  take  what  course  they  please.^  The 
letter  begins  with  a  warning  to  its  readers  not  to  act  so 
that  when  Paul  comes  again  he  will  be  obliged  to  deal 
sharply  with  them.  For  he  can  deal  sharply,  in  spite  of 
what  his  opponents  say  about  his  weakness  and  cowardice. 
His  strength  is  not  in  himself,  but  in  Christ.  He  does  not 
war  with  fleshly  but  with  spiritual  weapons,  and  with 
them  he  is  mighty  even  for  the  casting  down  of  strong- 
holds. He  does  not  care  to  compare  himself  with  others, 
and  to  boast  himself  as  they  do;  for  not  he  that  com- 
mendeth  himself  is  approved,  but  he  whom  Christ  com- 
mendeth.  But  if  they  claim  to  be  Christ's,  let  them  know 
that  he  is  Christ's  too,'  and  that  he  has  the  right  to  glory 
in  the  authority  which  Christ  has  given  him.  He  does  not 
enter  as  they  do  into  another's  labors  and  reap  another's 
fruits,  but  he  glories  only  in  his  own  labors  and  only  in 
those  who  have  been  won  by  his  own  efforts.  It  is  foolish 
to  speak  of  his  own  successes  and  grounds  for  glorying, 
and  yet,  as  his  detractors  have  had  so  much  to  say  about 
themselves  and  have  so  influenced  the  Corinthians  against 
him,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  show  that  he  is  not  a  whit 
behind  the  very  greatest  apostles.  It  is  true  that  he  did 
not  allow  the  Corinthians  to  support  him  ;  but  was  that  a 
sin?  He  took  the  course  he  did  in  order  that  no  occasion 
might  be  given  his  enemies  to  accuse  him  of  avarice,  or  of 
making  merchandise  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  are 
false  apostles ;  ministers  of  Satan,  not  of  Christ.  And  yet 
the  Corinthians  allow  themselves  to  be  overawed  and 
carried  away  by  them.     But  what  merits  have  they  which 

1  The  way  in  which  the  epistle  opens  seems  to  indicate  that  Paul  adds 
what  he  has  to  say  to  the  w(»nis  of  another  (see  p.  313,  al)Ove).  It  is  possible 
that  the  insult  which  Paul  had  been  compelled  to  endure  in  Corinth  had 
touched  not  himself  alone,  but  also  his  friend  and  companion  Timothy,  whom 
lie  had  i)erhaps  taken  with  him  to  Corinth  with  the  desire  of  re-establishinc 
his  credit  «ind  influence  alon^  with  his  own.  At  any  rat«,  the  use  of  the  thin! 
per8<m  in  2  Cor.  vii.  12  ("  for  his  cause  that  suflPered  the  wronjj**)  sugjjests 
that  it  may  have  been  not  merely  Paul  himself  that  had  been  attacked.  It 
was  iwssibly  because  of  this  that  Titus,  and  not  Timothy,  was  employed  by 
Paul  in  his  sul)se<}uont  negotiations  with  the  Corinthians,  and  that  Timottiy's 
name  was  coupled  with  his  own  in  his  final  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor. 
i.  1),  which  was  written  after  the  trouble  was  finally  settled  and  peace  restored. 
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he  has  not?  He  is  as  much  of  a  Hebrew  as  they,  and  if 
they  are  ministers  of  Christ,  he  is  even  more  so ;  for  how 
much  he  has  endured  and  suffered  for  the  Master  I  "  In 
labors  more  abundantly,  in  prisons  more  abundantly,  in 
stripes  above  measure,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five 
times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  ship- 
wreck, a  night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the  deep;  in 
journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers, 
in  perils  from  my  countrymen,  in  perils  from  the  Gentiles, 
in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in 
the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren;  in  labor  and 
travail,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fast- 
ings often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."  ^  In  all  these  things  Paul 
would  glory.  And  he  would  glory  also  in  his  revelations, 
especially  in  a  revelation  received  fourteen  yeara  before,  so 
wonderful  that  lest  he  should  be  exalted  overmuch,  there 
was  given  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  keep  him  humble.^ 
When  he  besought  the  Lord  to  remove  it,  he  had  replied 
that  his  grace  was  sufficient  for  him  and  that  his  power 
was  made  perfect  in  weakness  ;  and  so  even  the  weakness 
itself  became  cause  for  glorying. 

After  expressing  his  regret  that  the  failure  of  the  Corin- 
thians to  take  his  part,  and  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies,  has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  commend 

1  2  Cor.  xi.  23-27. 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  1  sq.  The  "  thorn  in  the  flesh"  to  which  Paul  refers  here  is 
probably  to  be  connected  with  the  "  infirmity  of  the  flesh  "  which  led  him  to 
preach  the  Gospel  the  first  time  to  the  Galatians  (Gal.  iv.  13).  Ramsay  is 
very  likely  correct  in  thinking  that  that  "  infirmity  "  was  malarial  fever, 
and  that  Paul  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks  throughout  his  life  {St.  Paul, 
the  Traveller  and  the  Rowan  Citizen^  p.  IWt  sq.) .  The  common  opinion  that  the 
thorn  In  the  flesh  was  a  malady  of  the  eyes,  Ramsay  has  clearly  shown  the 
improbability  of  (I.e.  p.  38  sq.) .  For  other  interpretations  see  Meyer's  Com- 
mentary, in  loc. 

The  **  fourteen  years"  referred  to  in  the  passage  in  2  Corinthians  would 
carry  the  date  of  the  revelation  hack  to  about  the  year  iW  or  39  (see 
below,  p.  359),  which  was  probably  three  or  four  years  before  he  visited 
Galatia  for  the  first  time.  But  Paul's  words  do  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  was  given  him  immediately  after  he  had  received 
his  revelation.  Where  and  under  what  circumstances  that  revelation  was 
received,  we  have  no  means  of  determining;  we  only  know  that  it  was  a  most 
remarkable  one,  and  that  Paul  heard  unspeakable  words  which  it  was  not 
lawful  for  him  to  utter. 
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liimaolf,  Paul  Jisserts  tliat  lie  seeks  not  their  property,  b 
themselves,  and  that  he  will  gliuUy  spend  and  be  spent  fi 
their  aakes,  as  a  father  for  his  childi-en.  In  I'eply  to  the 
accusation  that  he  wiis  intending  to  devote  to  iiis  onii 
uses  the  fund  collected  for  the  saints  of  Jerusalem,  k 
calls  the  Corinthians  to  witness  that  neither  his  own  con- 
duct nor  the  conduct  of  Titus  and  his  other  messengera 
has  justified  any  such  base  suspicion.  After  warning  them 
against  quarrelsomeness  and  sins  of  the  flysh  to  whicli 
they  were  so  prone,  he  declares  that  if  he  comes  again, 
as  he  gives  them  reason  to  expect  he  wilt  soon,  he  will 
not  spare  them,  but  treat  them  with  the  utmost  severity 
on  the  l^sis  of  the  authority  given  him  by  Chiiat.  He 
then  closes  in  the  customary  way  with  a  salutation  and  a 
benediction. 

This  sharp  and  passionate  epistle,  which  was  carried  to 
Corinth  by  Titus.'  produced  the  effect  for  vvliich  it  was  in- 
tended. Paul  had  feared  for  the  result,  and  had  even 
regretted  that  he  had  wiitteti  such  a  tetter,  but  his  fears 
proved  groundless,  Tlie  Corinthians  realized  their  error 
and  took  their  stand  iinecjui  vocally  on  his  side.  He  learned 
of  their  renewed  loyalty  from  Titus,  who  returned  from 
Corinth  after  accomplishing  his  errand,  and  met  Paul  in 
Macedonia.  Paul  had  expected  to  await  Titus  in  Ephesus, 
and  to  go  thence  at  once  to  Corinth  by  the  direct  sea-route ;' 
but  in  the  meantime  trouble  broke  out  in  Ephesus,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  before  the  latter's  arrival. 
Not  wishing  to  go  to  Corinth  while  matters  were  still  in  an 
unsettled  condition,  not  wishing  to  go  thither  with  a  rod 
as  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  do,  had  he  gone  again 
while  the  situation  was  unchanged,'  he  went  instead  to 
Truas,  and  when  he  did  not  find  Titus  there,  became  im- 
patient and  hastened  on  to  Macedonia,  hoping  the  sooner 
to  get  the  desired  news  from  the  Corinthian  church.*  It 
Wiis  in  Macedonia  that  he  met  Titus,  and  was  cheered  with 
the  moat  comforting  report.^  The  Corinthians  had  vindi- 
cated their  loyalty,  and  had  even  gone  further  than  he  had 
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asked  them  to  in  their  zeal  for  him.  They  had  inflicted 
severe  punishment  upon  his  chief  enemy,  the  one  who  had 
openly  insulted  him,  —  apparently  excluding  him  from  the 
church  and  refusing  to  associate  with  him.^ 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Paul  wrote  his 
fourth  and  last  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  found 
in  chapters  i.-ix.  of  our  Second  Corinthians.  The  letter 
was  written  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  Timothy .^  It 
opens  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  com- 
fort with  which  he  had  comforted  Paul  in  all  his  afflictions, 
and  especially  in  the  troubles,  both  physical  and  mental, 
through  which  he  had  so  recently  passed.  Then  after 
giving  his  reasons  for  not  coming  to  Corinth  directly  from 
Ephesus,  as  he  told  the  Corinthians  he  would  when  he  sent 
Titus  with  his  previous  epistle,  and  after  defending  him- 
self against  the  charge  of  fickleness,  to  which  his  change 
of  plan  might  naturally  give  rise,^  Paul  turns  to  the  case  of 
the  person  who  had  caused  sorrow  not  to  him  alone,  but 
to  the  whole  church.  He  exhorts  the  Corinthians,  who 
had  already  visited  their  vengeance  upon  him,  to  forgive 
him.  He  had  written  them,  before  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
offender,  or  of  the  offended  party,  but  in  order  that  their 
love  and  loyalty  to  himself  might  be  put  to  the  test,  and 
as  they  had  shown  clearly  by  their  action  where  they  stood, 
it  was  not  necessary  now  to  carry  the  matter  further  and 
overwhelm  the  offender  with  despair.*  His  reference  to 
the  person  who  had  caused  him  so  much  trouble  recalled 
to  Paul  the  distress  and  anxiety  in  which  he  had  been  while 
he  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  Titus  from  Corinth,  and 
the  joy  brought  him  by  the  report  of  the  latter,  and  after 
giving  expression  again  to  that  joy  in  its  contrast  with  his 
previous  sorrow,  he  points  out  that  his  claim  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  Christ  upon  which  lie  had  laid  such  stress  in  his  pre- 
vious epistle  has  been  fully  vindicated  by  God.  But  this 
leivds  him  to  expound  at  considerable  length  his  conception 
of  the  apostolic  mission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
by  Christ,  not  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the  at- 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  6  sq.  8  i.  15^  h.  4. 

2  See  p.  318,  note.  *  2  Cor.  ii.  5  sq. 
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tac^  of  liis  enemies,  but  to  confirm  the  TOilofed  iHmfide&ee 
of  his  beloved  Corinthians,  to  show  them  that  tibeir  loyalty 
to  him  was  folly  justified,  and  to  exjdaia  his  own  deep  con- 
cern in  the  matter.  He  is  not  one  who  uses  liie  Gospel  for 
hLsl  own  profit,  as  so  many  do.  On  the  ocmtnury,  he  is 
always  smcere,  and  he  does  everything  in  Ohrist.^  His 
reference  to  his  conduct  in  this  regard  does  not  nmm  that 
he  is  about  to  commend  himself  again.^  He  does  not  need 
commendation  either  to  the  Corinthians  or  fxtna  them,  as 
some  do;  for  the  Corinthians  are  themselves  his  e^stlei 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  The  work  he  has  done  among 
tiiem  speaks  for  itself,  and  proves  that  he  bam  lab(»ed  not 
in  his  own  power,  but  in  the  power  of  God^  and  tiiat  he  has 
been  made  by  God  a  minister  not  of  the  old  Covenant  of 
the  letter,  but  of  tibe  new  Covenant  of  Hbe  Spirit,  which 
gives  life  and  is  isr  more  glorious  than  the  old.'  It  is  this 
confidence  in  his  divine  call  to  be  a  minkter  of  the  new 
Covenant  that  gives  Paul  his  great  boldness  and  endurance.^ 
It  is  true  that  he  is  weak  enough  in  himself,  but  that  k 
only  that  the  power  of  God  may  be  the  more  clearly  mani- 
fested in  him.  Endowed  witl^  that  power,  he  is  strong  to 
meet  everything.^  His  afflictions  work  out  for  him  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory,  and  even  death  itself  means  only 
the  putting  off  of  an  earthly  tabernacle,  in  order  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  an  heavenly,  and  is  thus  in  reality  better 
than  life.^  And  so  Paul  is  of  good  courage  whatever  bap- 
pens.  His  supreme  aim  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  is  to 
please  the  Lord,  and  he  therefore  devotes  himself  in  all 
sincerity  and  earnestness  to  the  work  of  preaching  Christ.' 
With  this  work  not  even  the  worst  afflictions  have  inter- 
fered. He  has  endured  them  all  as  a  minister  of  God  and 
as  an  ambassador  of  Christ.®  The  reference  to  the  trials 
which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  suffer  brings  him  back 
again  to  the  relations  that  exist  between  himself  and  his 
beloved  Corinthians,  and  after  urging  them  to  open  their 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  17. 

3  2  Ck>r.  iil.  1.    There  is  an  apparent  reference  here  to  his  former  self-com- 
mendation in  2  Cor.  xi. 

8  2  Ck>r.  iii.  1-11.  «  2  Cor.  iv.  7  sq.  '2  Cor.  ▼.  6  sq. 

<  2  Cor.  iii.  12-iv.  6.  «  2  Cor.  It.  16-v.  6.  «  2  Cor.  v.  20-vi.  10. 
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irts  still  more  widely  to  him,  as  he  hiis  opened  his  to 
m,  he  gives  even  fuller  expression  than  before  to  his  joy 
their  renewed  loyalty  and  affection.^ 
before  closing  his  epistle,  Paul  refers  to  the  collection 

the  saints  of  Jerusalem  and  urges  the  Corinthians  to 
e  liberally  and  cheerfully .^  He  assures  them  of  his 
isfaction  with  the  readiness  they  have  already  displayed, 
I  expresses  his  confidence  that  they  will  more  than  fulfil 

expectation  and  justify  his  boasting   on  their  behalf. 

also  commends  Titus  and  the  other  brethren  whom  he 
ds  on  before  to  look  after  the  matter.     He  informs 

readers  that  the  latter  have  been  appointed  by  the 
irches  for  this  very  purpose,  that  there  may  remain  no 
und  for  the  suspicion  that  he  intends  to  turn  the  funds 
his  own  use.  The  letter  ends  abruptly  without  the 
al  salutations  and  benediction.  The  original  ending 
J  probably  disphiced  when  the  third  epistle  was  added, 
[  perhaps  is  still  to  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  latter. 
rhis  fourth  and  final  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  sent, 
5  the  previous  one,  by  the  hand  of  Titus,  with  whom 
it  two  unnamed  brethren,  the  one  appointed  by  the 
LTches  to  assist  Paul  in  the  matter  of  the  collection,  the 
er  a  personal  companion  of  the  apostle  who  had  been 
h  him  for  a  long  tirae.^  Titus  had  already  had  to  do 
h  the  collection  in  Corinth.*  But  he  can  hardly  have 
cemed  himself  with  it  at  the  time  he  carried  Paul's 
xl  epistle,  for  he  was  occupied  then  with  other  business 
I  very  different  character.  The  Corinthians  had  begun 
rather  for  the  fund  a  year  before,^  at  the  time  doubtless 
3n  they  received  Paul's  second  letter^  (our  First 
inthians),  and  it  was  probably  then  that  Titus  made 
^ginning  of  the  work."^     He  was  very  likely  one  of  the 

2  Cor.  vi.  11-vii.  10.  The  passage  upon  fellowship  with  nnbcliovcrs  (vi. 
ii.  1)  is  entirely  out  of  o<inncction  with  whiit  precedes  ami  follows,  and  is 
I  pro])abilit y  an  interpolation.  Chap.  vii.  '2  eontiniies  the  siihjeet  of  vi.  l.'i, 
seems  originally  to  hav(j  followed  it  immediately.  It  has  he(!n  sngjjested 
vi.  14-vli.  1,  is  a  part  of  Paul's  lost  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which 
ad  told  them  not  to  associate  with  fornicators  (cf.  Franke's  article  in 
'iludien  und  Kritikeii,  1884,  S.  ."44).  The  snjjgestion  is  a  plausible  one. 
Chaps,  vlii.  and  \x.  *  VL2  Cor.  viii.  (I.  «  1  Cor.  xvi.  1  sq. 

Cf.  2  Cor.  vui.  G,  18,  23,  ix.  3  sq.    ^'2  Cor.  viii.  10,  ix.  2.     '  2  Cor.  viii.  6  sq. 
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bearers  of  that  letter,  especially  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  great  collection.^  When  he 
returned  to  Corinth  therefore  with  Paul's  fourth  and  last 
epistle,  he  went  thither  for  the  third  time,  and  as  on  the 
first  occasion  a  part  of  his  business  related  to  the  fund  for 
the  Mother  Church. 


•10.  Paul's  Final  Yisrr  to  Corii^h  and  his  Efistlb  to  the 

Romans 

After  despatching  his  fourth  and  last  epistle  to  Corinth, 
Paul  tarried  some  time  in  Macedonia,  apparently  visitiDg 
his  churches  throughout  the  province,  and  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  collection  which  he  wished  to  carry  to 
Jerusalem  at  an  early  day.^  He  intended  after  leaving 
Corinth  to  go  immediately  to  Jerusalem,  and  this  seemed 
his  only  opportunity  to  see  his  Macedonian  friends.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  he  tarried,  as  he  seems  to 
have  done,  a  number  of  months  in  the  province.'  He  ap- 
parently reached  Corinth  only  late  in  the  &11  or  early  in 
the  winter,  for  according  to  Acts  xx.  8,  he  spent  three 
months  in  Greece,  and  according  to  Acts  xx.  6  and  16,  he 
made  the  journey  thence  to  Jerusalem  in  the  spring.  Of 
the  events  of  this  Corinthian  visit  we  have  no  account  in 

^  It  is  easier  to  understand  why  Paul  should  have  chosen  Titus  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  serious  difficulty  between  himself  and  the  Corinthians,  if  the 
latter  had  already  been  in  Corinth  and  had  gained  their  confidence,  than  if  be 
was  a  complete  stranger  to  them.  If  Titus  carried  First  Corinthians,  be  most 
have  been  one  of  the  brethren  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  x\i.  11  and  12.  and  it  must 
be  his  mission  to  Corinth  at  that  time  that  Paul  refers  to  in  2  Cor.  xii.  17  sq. 
Probably  also  the  brother  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  viii.  22  was  one  of  the  messen- 
gers that  carried  First  Corinthians,  and  it  is  to  him,  therefore,  that  Paul 
refers  along  with  Titus  in  2  Cor.  xii.  18.  At  any  rate,  Paul  says  in  viii.  22, 
that  he  had  many  times  proved  the  brother  there  mentioned  earnest  in  many 
things,  and  implies  that  the  latter  was  already  acquainted  witli  the  Coriu- 
thians.  Who  this  brother  was  wc  have  no  means  of  determining;  nor  the 
brother  mentioned  in  viii.  18. 

'^  2  Cor.  viii.  1  sq.,  ix.  2  sq.  For  fuller  particulars  as  to  tlie  possible  move- 
ments of  Paul,  of  Timothy,  and  of  Titus  at  this  time,  see  below,  p.  409  s*].. 
where  the  iuforniation  supplied  by  the  pastoral  epistles  is  discussetl. 

'He  wrote  his  second  epistle  (our  First  Corinthians)  apparently  not  many 
montlis  before  Pentecost  (cf.  1  Cor.  xvi.  9  with  iv.  9),  and  his  fourth  epistle 
(2  Cor.  i.-ix.)  something  over  a  year  later  (cf.  2  Cor.  viii.  10  and  ix.  2  with 
1  C/or.  xvi.  1).  Tlie  latter  was  therefore  probably  written  in  the  springer 
early  summer,  six  or  eight  months  before  his  arrival  in  Corinth. 
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ir  sources.^  The  Book  of  Acts  dismisses  it  with  a  single 
Qtence,  recording  only  that  a  plot  was  laid  against  him 
'  the  Jews,  and  that  he  consequently  gave  up  his  inten- 
m  of  sailing  direct  to  Syria  and  returned  to  Asia  by 
%j  of  Macedonia.  That  the  friendly  relations  which 
isted  when  he  wrote  his  fourth  letter  remained  undis- 
rbed  is  made  evident  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
IS  written  at  Corinth  during  his  final  stay  there  and 
ntains  no  hint  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  trials  or  diffi- 
ilties  at  the  time.  The  victory  he  had  won  over  his 
lemies  was  apparently  complete  and  his  credit  and  his  in- 
lence  were  not  again  imperilled.  When  Clement  of  Rome 
rote  to  the  Corinthians  a  generation  later,  the  name  of 
lul  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  both  writer  and  readers, 
id  he  was  permanently  honored  as  the  apostolic  founder 

the  church.^ 

It  was  during  Paul's  final  stay  in  Corinth,  as  already 
marked,  that  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
hat  epistle  is  peculiar  in  that  it  was  addressed  to  a 
Lurch  which  he  had  not  himself  founded  nor  even  seen. 
e  had  for  a  long  time  wished  to  visit  Rome.*  From 
I  early  day  in  his  missionary  career,  he  seems  to  have 
id  distinctly  in  mind  the  evangelization  of  the  Roman 
mpire,  and  his  plan  included  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
j1  in  Rome,  its  capital.  But  in  the  meantime,  while 
J  was  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  East,  Christi- 
dty  was  carried  to  Rome  and  a  church  was  founded 
ere.     But  this  made  a  difficulty  for  him,  for  it  was  one 

his  principles  not  to  build  on  another  man's  foundation.* 
ome  was  therefore  closed  to  him  as  a  field  of  missionary 
bor;  and  yet  the  Roman  church  was  a  Gentile  church,^ 
id  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  calling  as  an  apostle  to  the 
entiles,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  right  and  his  duty  to  impart 

it  such  spiritual  gifts  as  he  could.^     He  consequently 

1  It  is  possible  that  Paul  visited  Crete  at  this  time.    See  below,  p.  411. 
'Cf.  Clement:  Ad  Cor.  c.  47.    Dionysius  of  Corinth,  writing  in  the  latter 
rt  of  the  second  century,  makes  Paul  and  Peter  the  joint  founders  of  the 
•rinthian  church.    See  Eusebius:  H.  E.  II.  25,  8. 

«  Rom.  i.  10,  13,  XV.  22.  «  Rom.  i.  6,  13,  xi.  1,  13,  xv.  16. 

*  Rom.  XV.  20;  cf.  2  Cor.  x.  15, 16.  6  Rom.  i.  5,  11, 13,  14,  xv.  16. 
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found  himself  in  a  somewhat  pevplexii^  position.  The 
result  was  that  he  finally  determined  not  to  give  np  las 
long-cherished  plan  of  visiting  Rome^  but  to  look  beyond 
for  a  field  of  fitrther  labor  and  to  make  tibe  ci^ital  of  the 
empire  simply  a  temporary  halting-place  on  his  westward 
jonmey.  His  work  in  the  East  being  completed,  and  no 
place  remaining  for  him  there,  he  would  make  his  way  to 
Spain,  whither  Christianity  had  not  yet  penetrated,  with 
the  intention  doubtless  of  carrying  tJbe  Grospel  tbenoe 
t^iroughout  the  Western  world.^  It  was  with  this  plan 
fully  f ckrmulated  that  he  wrote  his  EpiBtle  to  the  Romans. 
His  purpose  in  writing  was  apparently  a  double  one.  He 
wished  to  excuse  himself  to  the  ChristiaDS  of  Rome  for 
not  having  visited  them  before,  and  at  tiie  same  time  to 
announce  his  intended  coming  and  to  prepare  them  for  it.^ 
Evidently  they  had  for  some  time  had  reason  to  expect 
that  they  woidd  see  him,  and  his  delay  was  causing  sur- 
prise and  even  unfavorable  comment.  But  in  speaking  of 
his  projected  visit  he  was  careful  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  not  coming  as  a  missionary  to  the  unevangelized,  but 
as  a  brother  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  from  them  as 
well  as  imparting  to  them  spiritual  gifts.^  He  was  care- 
ful also  to  preserve  his  genuine  apostolic  character  and  to 
guard  himself  against  the  accusation  of  building  upon 
another's  foundation  by  assuring  them  that  his  objective 
point  was  far  beyond  and  that  he  desired  not  to  labor  in 
Rome,  but  only  to  be  set  forward  on  his  journey.  But 
even  then  he  felt  it  necessary  to  justify  his  proposed  visit, 
doubtless  in  view  of  what  he  knew  his  enemies  would  say 
about  it,  by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  his  readers  were 
Gentiles,  and  were  therefore  his  especial  province  because 
he  had  been  called  of  God  to  be  an  apostle  to  the  heathen 
and  to  minister  unto  their  needs.*  He  was  evidently  desir- 
ous of  doing  everything  he  couhl  to  conciliate  his  readers 
and  to  promote  good  feeling  between  himself  and  them. 

It  was  natural  that  an  epistle  intended  to  explain  his 
past  failure  to  visit  Rome  and  to  announce  his  expecta- 

1  Rom.  XV.  23  sq.  8  Rom.  i.  12. 

2  Kom.  i.  10  sq.,  xv.  23  sq.  *  Rom.  i.  5,  13,  xv.  16. 
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tion  of  going  thither  in  the  near  future  should  have  been 
vrritteii  just  at  this  juncture,  when  Paul  was  on  the  point 
of  turning  eastward  again,  and  when  it  might  well  be  sup- 
posed by  the  Roman  Christians  that  he  had  abandoned 
altogether  his  intention  of  seeing  them.  The  reason  for 
the  epistle  is  thus  clear  enough ;  but  the  epistle  itself  is 
not  so  easy  to  understand.  The  subject  of  his  visit  fills 
altogether  only  a  few  verses  at  its  beginning  and  its  close, 
while  the  remainder  is  almost  wholly  doctrinal  and  ethical, 
and  bears  no  obvious  relation  to  the  occasion  which  led 
him  to  write.  And  yet  there  was  a  reason  in  the  situation 
in  which  Paul  found  himself  placed  for  the  composition 
of  just  such  a  letter.  If  his  intended  visit  was  to  have  the 
eflfect  which  he  hoped,  if  it  was  to  prove  helpful  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  Christians  of  Rome,  and  contribute  to 
the  success  of  his  projected  missionary  work  in  Spain,  it 
was  necessary  that  all  hindrances  to  a  friendly  and  fra- 
ternal intercourse  between  himself  and  them  should  be 
removed,  and  that  any  misunderstanding  they  might  have 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  Gospel,  and  any  suspicions  they 
might  entertain  as  to  its  soundness,  should  be  cleared 
away.  It  was  therefore  important  not  that  he  should 
give  them  a  complete  statement  of  his  beliefs  and  of  his 
conception  of  his  apostolic  mission,  but  that  he  should 
address  himself  to  such  suspicions  and  misunderstandings 
as  were  actually  abroad  in  the  Roman  church.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  his  epistle  shows  that  this  is  exactly 
what  he  did.  It  is  customary  in  many  quarters  to  call  it 
a  presentation  of  Paul's  system  of  theology,  or  a  didactic 
statement  of  his  Gospel,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
of  it  thus.  It  is  a  letter  written  to  remove  or  to  guard 
against  certain  definite  misapprehensions  and  to  oppose 
certain  definite  evils,  and  it  contains  only  so  much  of  the 
theology  and  ethics  of  Paul  as  was  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose. And  yet  it  constitutes  the  most  elaborate  exposi- 
tion tliat  we  have  of  his  Gospel,  and  that  fact  shows  that 
the  misapprehensions  which  had  to  be  corrected  affected 
the  very  essence  of  his  Christianity.  The  epistle  o obtains 
an  extended  discussion  of  the  relation  of  law  and  Gospel, 
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and  of  Ood's  dealings  with  tibie  people  of  brae),  and  it  is 
thus  evident  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  objectioBB  and  dif- 
ficulties which  Paul  had  to  meet  had  thmr  or^^in  in  or  weie 
connected  with  Judaism.  At  the  same  time  tiie  practical 
exhortations  in  chapters  xii.-xY.  are  not  such  as  would  be 
addressed  to  Christians  who  were  inclined  to  ohsenre  Ihe 
Jewish  law,  and  to  r^fard  such  observance  as  a  means  of 
salvation.  The  unheadthf  ul  tendencies  which  the  episde 
combats  in  those  chapters  are  for  the  most  part  genuinely 
heathen  and  show  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  Judaistio 
principles.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  there  is  less  of  storm 
and  passion  and  less  of  the  personal  element  than  in 
almost  any  other  of  Paul's  letters,  and  this  shows  that 
he  had  not  been  attacked  in  Rome  by  any  such  hostile 
Judaizers  as  undermined  his  work  in  Gralatia,  or  by  any 
such  bitter  enemies  as  beset  him  in  Corinth. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  as  to  the  condition 
of  things  in  Rome  which  made  it  necessary  for  Paul 
to  write  as  he  did?  The  only  reasonable  assumpticm 
in  the  light  of  the  first  eleven  and  of  the  last  four 
chapters  of  the  epistle  seems  to  be  that  the  church  of 
Rome,  while  its  Gentile  members  were  largely  in  the 
majority,  yet  contained  a  not  inconsiderable  minority  of 
Jewish  Christians,  and  that  Paul  found  it  necessary  to 
address  himself  to  both  classes:  on  the  one  hand  to  con- 
vince the  Jewish  Christians,  if  possible,  of  the  truth  of 
his  Gospel  and  thus  remove  the  natural  opposition  which 
they  felt  to  him  as  the  apostle  to  the  heathen,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  combat  the  antinomian  tendencies  which 
were  appearing  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  many  of 
whom  were  turning  their  liberty  into  license  and  were  ap- 
pealing to  his  Gospel  in  support  of  their  conduct.  But 
in  expounding  his  principle  of  freedom  from  the  law  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  believed  in  its  continued  authority, 
Paul  had  in  mind  the  Gentile  majority  as  well  as  the  Jew- 
ish minority,  and  was  concerned  not  simply  to  convince 
the  latter,  but  also  to  give  to  the  former  the  means  of 
defending  successfully  their  free  Christianity  against  the 
criticisms  of  their  Jewish  brethren. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  entire  tone  of  bis  epistle  that 
the  Jewish  Christians  whom  Paul  addressed  were  not 
personally  hostile  to  him  and  were  not  bitter  in  their 
opposition  to  his  teachings.  It  was  not  censure  and 
attack  they  needed,  but  instruction  and  enlightenment; 
and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  they  might  be  influ- 
enced by  what  he  had  to  say.  The  Gentile  majority 
were  already  favorably  disposed  toward  him.  They 
recognized  his  apostolic  calling  and  were  quite  ready  to 
listen  to  his  admonitions.  In  order,  therefore,  to  con- 
nnce  the  Jewish  minority  of  the  truth  of  his  Gospel,  to 
fortify  and  confirm  the  Gentile  majority  in  their  free 
Christianity,  and  to  combat  the  evil  tendencies  to  which 
I  misunderstanding  of  the  profound  ethical  significance 
Df  that  Christianity  was  giving  rise,  Paul  expounds  his 
Gospel  on  the  one  hand  over  against  legalism,  and  on  the 
jther  hand  over  against  libertinism.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
aotice  that  it  is  not  two  Gospels  nor  even  two  different 
sides  of  one  Gospel  which  he  presents,  but  the  very  heart 
and  essence  of  that  Gospel,  which  equally  precludes  both 
legalism  and  libertinism. 

The  epistle,  which  was  thus  written  with  a  definite 
practical  aim,  opens  with  words  of  salutation  and  of  com- 
mendation, followed  by  the  expression  of  Paul's  earnest 
and  long-cherished  desire  to  visit  those  addressed.^  This 
desire  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  of  realization,  but  he 
hopes  soon  to  carry  it  out,  that  he  may  have  fruit  in  them 
3ven  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles.^  The  Gospel  which 
he  has  preached  elsewhere,  and  is  ready  to  preach  in  Rome 
ilso,  is  not  a  Gospel  of  which  he  is  ashamed ;  "  for  it  is  a 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth"; 
•'for  in  it  is  revealed  a  righteousness  of  God  fiom  faith 
unto  faith." 3  These  words  contain  the  theme  of  the  entire 
epistle,  which  is  all  of  a  piece,  though  it  falls  natumlly 
into  three  general  divisions.  The  first  of  those  divisions 
contains  a  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  the  Gospel  thus 
briefly  characterized,  the  Gospel  of  the  divine  life  in 
man ;  "*    the  second,  a  discussion   of  God's   dealings  with 

1  Rom.  i.  1-12.        2  Rom.  i.  13-15.         »  Rom.  i.  IG,  17.         ■»  Rom.  i.-viii. 
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and  ]iia  purposes  for  the  children  of  Israel,  whose  prerop- 
tives  as  a  uovonant  people  seem  eiitii'ely  destroyed  by 
Gospel   as  preached    by   Piiul;'   the  third,   the   prtiotical 
application  of  the  (Sonpel  of  the  divine  life  in  man  to  tiic 
every-day  life  of  the  Roman  (-'hristiaiis,' 

Paul  begins  the  fexposition  of  his  Gospel  with  a  demon- 
stvatioa  of  the  fact  that  every  one  needs  salvation ;  thiit 
no  one  is  righteous  or  can  be  righteous  of  himself,  and 
that  therefore  no  one  can  escape  the  just  judgment  (A 
God.^  Upon  this  truth  he  dwells  at  considerable  length. 
showing  its  application  not  only  to  the  Gentiles.*  but  alsii 
to  the  Jews,^  and  thus  addressing  both  classes  within  the 
Roman  ohurch.  Gentiles  and  Jews  are  alike  responsible 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  the  former,  because  God  has  mani- 
fested himself  from  the  beginning  in  his  created  works, 
and  because  they  have  a  law  written  in  their  own  hearts; 
the  latter,  because  they  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
oracles  of  God  and  instructed  in  his  ordinances.  Itut 
though  responsible,  they  cannot  meet  their  respoiiBihilily- 
No  one  can  become  righteous  iu  God's  sight  by  keeping 
a  law.  Law  sen'ea  only  to  bring  man  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  sin.^  After  showiug  the  universality  of  human  sinful- 
ness and  the  absolute  non-existence  of  human  righteous- 
ness, and  thus  demonstrating  man's  need,  Paul  declares 
that  that  need  has  been  met  by  God,  who  has  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ  a  righteousness  of  his  own,  which  is  imparted 
to  those,  and  to  those  alone,  that  have  faith  in  Jesus.' 
This  righteousness  can  be  secured,  whether  by  Jew  or 
Gentile,  only  by  faith,  and  not  by  the  observance  of  a  law. 
But  the  Jew  at  once  objects:  If  faith  and  not  the  oh 
servance  of  the  law  is  made  the  condition  of  the  attain- 
ment of  righteousness,  is  not  the  law  of  God  made  of 
none  effect?  To  this  Paul  replies  with  a  decided  nega- 
tive ;  *  and  then,  in  order  to  convince  the  Jew  that  the 
principle  of  righteousness  by  faith  instead  of  by  works, 
which  he  is  emphasizing,  is  not,  as  it  might  seem,  utterly 
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jubversive  of  the  divine  law  and  opposed  to  all  God's 
dealings  with  his  chosen  people,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
experience  of  Abraham  and  to  the  words  of  David.^ 
Abraham,  the  father  of  God's  covenant  people,  whether 
it  be  assumed  that  he  lived  righteously  or  not,  was  at  any 
rate,  as  is  proved  by  the  express  statement  of  Scripture, 
treated  as  righteous  by  God,  not  because  of  his  works  or 
3f  his  righteous  living,  but  because  of  his  faith  ;2  and  he 
wvLS  treated  as  righteous  by  God  while  he  was  still  un- 
3ircumcised,  so  that  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  circumcision 
3onstituted  in  any  sense  a  basis  of  God's  action  in  his  case.^ 
Thus  the  experience  of  Abraham  is  typical  of  the  experi- 
3nce  of  every  other  man,  whether  circumcised  or  uncircum- 
3ised,  whether  living  under  law  or  without  law.  And  the 
3xperience  of  Abraham  in  this  respect  is  confirmed  by  the 
nrords  of  David,  who  pronounces  a  blessing  upon  the  man 
to  whom  God  reckons  righteousness  apart  from  works.* 

After  thus  answering  the  objection  of  the  Jews  by  de- 
monstrating from  their  own  Scriptures  the  truth  of  his 
iisscrtion  that  faith,  not  works,  is  the  real  condition  of 
justification,  Paul  returns  to  his  Gospel  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  and  indicates  the  blessings  that  flow  to  the 
believer  from  the  possession  of  that  righteousness :  peace 
with  God,  joy  in  the  assurance  of  his  love,  release  from 
condemnation,  and  eternal  life.^  Over  against  this  life, 
which  is  the  chief  fruit  of  the  divine  righteousness  and 
the  believer's  supreme  blessing,  Paul  then  places  in  sliarj)- 
3st  contrast  that  death  which  is  the  fruit  of  sin.^  He 
jhows  that  as  the  reign  of  death  l)egan  with  the  sin  of 
Adam,  the  reign  of  life  began  with  the  rigliteousness 
3f    Christ,   and   he   asserts   that   where   sin    with    its   re- 


1  Rom.  iv.  1-22. 

2  Koni.  iv.  2-4  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  If  Abraham  was  made  just 
from  works,  or  was  just  in  his  works,  he  hath  a  prround  of  boast iiip:,  but  even 
hen  he  hath  it  not  toward  God,  for  the  Scripture  says  that  God  reckoned  his 
'aith  for  rijfhteousness,  and  therefore  whether  he  kept  the  law  or  not  he  was 
:reated  by  God  as  righteous,  not  because  he  kept  the  law,  nor  because  of  his 
A'orks,  however  good  those  works  may  have  been,  but  because  of  his  faith, 
jkxl  justifies  no  man  because  he  keeps  the  law.  The  only  jrround  of  justifica- 
tion in  God's  sight  is  faith. 

«  Rom.  iv.  9  sq.        *  Rom.  iv.  G  sq.        ^  Kom.  v.  1  sq.        ^  Rom.  v.  12  sq. 
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sultant  death  abounded,  the  gift  of  the  diviiie  righteom- 
ness  with  its  resultant  life  abounded  mofe  exceedingly.^ 
But  this  at  once  raises  the  question,  If  the  prevalence 
of  human  sin  was  the  occasion  of  the  bestowal  of  the 
divine  gift  of  righteousness,  will  not  the  gift  be  greater, 
the  greater  the  sin,  and  ought  we  not  tiierefore  to  ceih 
tinue  in  sin  that   grace  may  abound?     lliia  questtoa 
is  similar  to  that  to  which  Paul  had  referred  in  pasring  in 
iii.  8,  and  it  doubtless  represents  both  an  objeetion  to  his 
Grospel  made  fay  Jewish  Christians  and  a  practical  concli^on 
drawn  from  it  by  Gentiles.    Paul  answers  tiie  question 
with  a  decided  negative,  and  in  order  to  show  what  a  com- 
plete misapprehension  lies  back  of  it,  he  enters  upon  a 
thoroughgoing  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
life  which  he  preaches.     That  life  is  simply  tiie  divine 
life  in  man.    The  Gospel  which  was  stated  briefly  in  i.  17 
and  in  iii.  20  sq.  contains  two  tevma :  the  righteousness  of 
God  and  the  faith  of  man ;  the  former  the  gift,  the  latter 
the  condition  of  its  bestowal.    In  the  fourth  chapter  PmiI 
answered  the  Jews'  objection  to  the  *  principle  of  &ith 
as  the  condition  of  righteousness ;  in  the  following  chap- 
ters he  deals  with  the  righteousness  itself,  and  in  doing 
so  reveals  the  very  heart  of  his  Gospel  and  makes  evident 
its  profound  religious  and  ethical  significance.     The  be- 
liever who  is  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  dies  with  him 
unto  sin  and  rises  with  him  unto  a  new  life  of  righteous- 
ness, a  life  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  righteous  be- 
cause it  is  divine.^     But  in  this  new  life  there  is  freedom 
not  only  from  sin,  but  also  from  lavv.^     This  does  not  mean 
license  to  sin,  for  the  believer  is  already  dead  to  sin  and 
alive   unto   righteousness.*     His   death   to  the  law  Paul 
then  illustrates  for  the  sake  of  his  Jewish  readers  by  the 
Jewish  law  touching   marriage.^     But  the  fact   that  the 
believer,  when  joined  to  Christ,  dies  unto  the  law,  does 
not  mean  that  the  law  is  sinful  and  unholy,  as  one  might 
think.     It  means  simply  that  the  law  has  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose, which  was  not  to  make  righteous,  but  to  convince 

1  Rom.  V.  20,  21.  2  Rom.  vi.  1-14.  «  Rom.  vi.  14. 

*  Rom.  vi.  15-23.  6  Rom.  vii.  l-€. 
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of  sin.^  This  Paul  illustrates  from  his  own  experience, 
showing  how  he  was  led  by  the  law  to  a  conviction  of  his 
sin  and  from  that  conviction  to  the  realization  of  his 
fleshly  nature,  which  was  necessarily  evil  and  which  made 
righteousness  absolutely  impossible  to  him.  He  shows 
also  how  he  was  finally  released  from  the  control  of  the 
flesh,  the  body  of  death,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^  Thus 
Christ  frees  from  the  body  of  flesh,  and  hence  from  sin  and 
condemnation  and  death,  all  those  that  are  in  him,  and  in- 
troduces them  into  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  a  life  which 
is  divine,  not  human,  and  which  is  consequently  holy  and 
eternal.^  And  so  he  that  is  Christ's,  being  no  longer  a 
debtor  to  the  flesh  but  being  under  the  control  of  the 
Spirit,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body.*  He  is  no  longer  a  bond-servant  over  whom  the  flesh 
holds  sway.  He  is  a  child  of  God.  But  if  a  child,  then 
an  heir,  a  joint  heir  with  Christ  in  whose  sufferings  and 
death  he  has  shared — a  joint  heir  of  the  glory  which 
shall  far  surpass  all  the  sufferings  of  the  present.^  There 
is  a  hope  that  into  this  divine  sonship  all  men,  having  been 
subjected  for  so  long  a  time  to  the  bondage  of  the  flesh, 
may  yet  be  brought,  and  thus  share  with  those  who  are 
already  believers  in  the  glory  that  is  one  day  to  be  re- 
vealed.® Waiting  in  patience  for  that  final  revelation, 
they  that  are  children  of  God  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  their  good ;  for  to  be  called  by  God  to  be  his 
sons  means  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  first-born 
Son,  and  to  be  one  with  him  in  righteousness  and  in  glory, 
for  nothing  can  separate  those  that  are  his  from  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."^ 

Thus  Paul  makes  it  clear  that  the  righteousness  of  God, 
of  which  he  spoke  in  i.  17,  and  which  he  declared  in  iii. 
21  sq.  to  have  been  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  a  mere 
declaration  that  a  man  is  righteous,  as  might  be  supposed  if 
we  had  only  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  but  that  it  is  the 
actual  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  man.  Thus  his 
fuller  exposition  of  his  Gospel  has  shown  that  that  Gospel 

^  Rom.  vii.  7  sq.       ^  Rom.  viii.  1-11.      ^  lioiii.  viii.  14-18.      ^  Rom.  viii.  25-39. 
-  Horn.  vii.  7-25.       ''  Rom.  viii.  12  sq.     ^  Hum.  viii.  11)  sq. 
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leaveij  110  more  room  for  libertinism  than  forlugnlistu;  thntif 
ttmdivititi  lileiniDHUcaii  bo  aubjectetl  to  no  law,  ueithercM 
it  be  anything  else  tban  divine  and  therefore  holy.  It  is  evir 
dent  thiit  Paul  is  taking  account  thi'oughout  tbese  cliaptera 
of  b  II  tea  of  his  readers,  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  Jews, 
jijifl  ni  nia  exposition  reLit«a  itself  to  the  needs  of  both. 
Iiis  presentation  of  his  Gospel  of  the  righteousness 
God  in  Christ,  which  closes  with  an  exultant  hymn  of 
)  iired  oonddeuce,  Paul  turns  to  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  tlie  Jewish  jjeople  to  Christianity,  and  of  God's 
dealings  with  them.*  Though  himself  a  Jew,  Paul  was 
devoting  his  life  to  missionary  work  among  the  Gentiles 
instead  of  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  he  was  accused 
consequently  not  only  of  a  lack  of  patriotism  and  of  a 
want  of  affection  for  his  brethren  after  tlie  flesh,  but  also 
of  running  counter  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  who  would 
have  the  eliildren  of  Abraham  fir-at  brought  into  the  king- 
dom, and  only  afterwards  through  their  agency  the  nations 
of  the  world.  But  the  Jewish  Christians  were  not  merely 
dissatisfied  with  Paul's  conduct  in  the  matter,  they  were 
also  troubled  and  perplexed  by  the  practical  results  of  his 
preafiliiii^' and  iif  the  iiruiu'.liiii^'  uf  ntliur  iiii-isioiiaries  to  the 
heathen.  Tlie  proportion  of  Gentiles  within  the  church 
was  growing  constantly  larger  and  the  Jews  were  falling 
into  an  ever  more  hopeless  minority.  How  could  thia 
fact  he  reconciled  with  the  purpose  of  God  as  declared  in 
his  promise  to  Abraham?  In  chaptei's  ix.,  x.,  and  xi.,  Paul 
18  evidently  meeting  not  captious  objections,  but  honest 
diBiculties ;  and  is  concerned  not  so  much  to  repel  attacks 
upon  himself  and  upon  his  Gospel,  as  to  explain  a  problem 
which  troubled  and  weighed  upon  him  as  well  as  upon  his 
readers.  He  begins  his  discussion  with  a  solemn  assevera- 
tion of  his  affection  for  his  people,  and  of  his  longing  to 
see  them  saved.  But  why  are  they  not  saved?  Has 
God  really  cast  them  off  and  has  he  broken  his  promise 
to  Abraham?  By  no  means;  for  not  all  that  are  called 
Israel  are  truly  Israel  and  not  all  of  Abraham's  descend- 
ants are  his  children  in  the  true  sense.     God  in  the  exer- 
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e  of  that  absolute  sovereignty  which  is  abundantly  tes- 
ted to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  therefore  no  Jew 
ght  to  question,  has  chosen  some  and  rejected  others 
t  of  his  own  good  pleasure ;  for  has  not  the  potter  the 
;ht  to  use  the  clay  as  he  pleases,  and  to  make  vessels 
to  honor  and  vessels  unto  dishonor  out  of  the  same  lump  ? 
m1  has  chosen  not  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  but  only 
ch  of  them  as  he  wished,  and  with  them  such  of  the  Gen- 
98  as  he  wished.  They  together  constitute  the  children 
the  promise,  and  in  their  election  God's  covenant  with 
>raham  has  been  fulfilled.^ 

But  this  assertion  of  God's  sovereignty  in  the  matter 
es  not  satisfy  Paul.  It  may  silence  objectors,  but 
does  not  solve  the  problem.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  majority  of  the  Jews  are  not  saved,  it  is  their 
rii  fault;  it  is  because  they  have  depended  upon  their 
m  works  instead  of  depending  upon  God  in  faith/^ 
lus  they  were  not  cast  off  by  God,  but  they  made  it 
possible  for  God  to  save  them.  And  yet  this  was  not  true 
all  of  them.  There  were  some,  including  Paul  himself, 
lo  believed  and  who  therefore  shared  in  the  election  by 
ace.*  And  even  those  Israelites  who  were  hardened 
i  not  stumble  in  order  that  they  might  be  finally  rejected, 
t  by  their  fall  they  became  a  means  of  the  preaching  of 
e  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  And  the  salvation  of  the 
jntiles  thus  made  possible  by  their  fall  will  in  turn  re- 
und  to  their  good,  provoking  them  to  jealousy,  and  thus 
iding  them  to  Christ.*  It  is  for  this  reason,  Paul  tells 
s  Gentile  readers,  that  he  is  so  earnest  in  preaching  the 
)spel  to  them,  that  through  them  he  may  save  his  own 
untrymen.^  And  so  they  are  not  to  be  puffed  up  with 
ide,  nor  to  glory  over  the  branches  that  were  broken 
■  that  they  might  be  grafted  in ;  for  it  is  not  they  that 
ar  the  root  but  the  root  them,  and  if  God  spared  not 
e  natural  branches  but  broke  them  off  because  of  their 
ibelief,  neither  will  he  spare  the  branches  that  were 
grafted  if  they  become  high-minded  and  continue  not  in 

1  Rom.  ix.  G-29.  2  Rom.  ix.  30-x.  21.  «  R4)ni.  xi.  1  sq. 

^  Rom.  xi.  11  sq.  <>  Kom.xi.  13  8q. 
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f aith.^  Moreover,  as  he  has  grafted  in  slraitge  hia&ehe^ 
he  is  able  to  graft  in  again  those  branches  thai  ivevd 
cut  off,  if  they  renounce  their  unbeUdE ;  and  this  Fiid 
beUeveswaii/the  end  a«ta.Uy  take plaee.  ffi«op*i»*- 
carries  him  so  far  that  he  makes  the  sweeping  fBUsmt!6m 
that  all  Israel  shall  be  saved*'  A  hardening  in  part  las 
be&llen  them  until  the  fulness  of  the  GentUea  has  cmm 
in,  and  then  they,  too,  shall  be  brought  in,  for  **tlie  gifto 
aiKl  the  calling  of  God  are  without  nqpentanoe.**  *  No 
wonder  that  Paul  breaks  out  in  a  hynm  ol  pa^aise  to  Qod 
whose  ^^  judgments  are  unsearchable  and  his .  ways  past 
finding  out/'  ^  Paul  thus  meets  the  national  diffieultras  t^ 
the  Jewish  disciples  as  he  met  in  the  earlier  diapteis  tfadr 
religious  difficulties ;  and  at  tiie  same  time  he  removes  aU 
ground  for  jealousy  and  strife  between  the  two  classes  of 
Christians  within  the  Roman  church. 

He  then  returns  in  the  twelfth  chapter  to  his  Oospd  of 
the  righteousness  of  Ood  in  man,  and  applies  tiiat  Gofi^  to 
the  practical  life  of  the  individual  believer,  showing  how  it 
should  manifest  itself  in  the  varied  circumstances  in  whidi 
the  Christian  is  placed  and  in  the  varied  relations  which 
he  sustains  toward  others.^  In  xiv.  1-xv.  18,  he  addresses 
liimself  particularly  to  a  condition  of  things  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  had  existed  in  Corinth,  where  the 
liberty  of  some  was  offending  the  weak  consciences  of 
others.®  The  principles  which  Paul  lays  down  are  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Though  he  recognizes  the  liberty  of 
the  Christian  in  eating  and  drinking  and  in  the  observance 
of  special  days  and  times,  and  though  he  distinctly  says 
that  "  nothing  is  unclean  of  itself,"  he  nevertheless  urges 
his  readers  to  govern  their  action  in  all  such  cases  by  the 
law  of  love ;  to  have  regard  at  all  times  to  the  good  of 
others  and  to  do  nothing  that  will  cause  offence  to  a  weaker 
brother  or  lead  him  astray.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
exhorts  them  to  treat  such  a  brother  not  with  contempt, 
but  with  all  kindness  and  consideration.  It  is  evident 
that  the  weaker  brethren  referred  to  in  this  chapter  were 

1  Rom.  xi.  17  sq.  *  Rom.  xi.  29.  *  Rom.  xii.-xv. 

2  Rom.  xi.  26.  *  Rom.  xi.  33  sq.  »  Of.  1  Cor.  viU, 
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QOt  Judaizers  nor  under  the  influence  of  Judaizers.  Had 
they  been,  Paul  could  not  have  proposed  any  such  com- 
promise with  them  or  any  such  consideration  for  their 
scruples.  They  were  not  observing  the  Jewish  law  and 
making  its  observance  necessary  to  salvation,  as  the  Juda- 
izers did,  for  the  Jewish  law  does  not  forbid  the  use  of 
lesh  and  wine.  If  they  were  Jews  at  all,  as  their  observ- 
mce  of  special  days  might  seem  to  suggest,  they  owed 
their  scrupulosity  not  to  Pharisaic  legalism,  but  rather  to 
the  dualistic  tendency  which  voiced  itself  in  Alexandrian 
Judaism  and  in  Essenism.  But  it  is  more  probable  in  the 
light  of  XV.  7,  where  both  parties  seem  to  be  distinguished 
[rom  the  Jews,  that  they  as  well  as  the  "  stronger  "  breth- 
ren were  largely  Gentile  Christians,  who  felt  the  common 
iscetic  impulse  which  was  widespread  in  the  heathen  world 
3f  the  period.  Abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  and  the 
Dbservance  of  special  fast  days  became  very  common  in 
the  church  of  the  second  and  subsequent  centuries,  quite 
independently  of  Jewish  influence.  It  will  hardly  do, 
therefore,  to  find  in  the  stronger  and  weaker  brethren  of 
chapters  xiv.  and  xv.  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  wings  of 
the  Roman  church,  of  whose  existence  we  learn  from  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  epistle.^  Doubtless  the  "stronger" 
Mid  the  "  weaker  "  made  up  only  a  small  part  of  the  entire 
membership,  and  neither  the  scruples  of  the  latter  nor  the 
independence  of  the  former,  who  were  apparently  Paulin- 
Lsts  of  an  extreme  type,  were  shared  by  the  majority  of  the 
disciples.  After  completing  what  he  has  to  say  upon  this 
subject,  Paul  appeals  once  more  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
ipostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  justification  of  his  writing  to 
the  Roman  Christians,  and  informs  them  of  his  plans, 
which  include  a  visit  to  Rome  in  the  near  future.  He 
then  closes  his  epistle  with  a  request  for  their  prayers  and 
with  a  benediction.2 

1  As  Pfleiderer,  for  instance,  does  in  his  Vrchristenthum^  S.  119  sq.  I  am 
in  hearty  sympathy  v/ith  PHeicierer's  f?eneral  view  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Roman  churdi  and  have  learned  much  from  his  discussion :  but  at  this  point 
I  am  unable  to  a^ree  with  him. 

-  Rom.  XV.  14r-.*^'5.    Upon  chap,  xvi.,  which  was  apparently  intended  origi- 
nally not  for  Rome  but  for  Ephesus,  see  above,  p.  275  sq. 
z 


Wlien  Paul  wiote  the  epistle  kaown  as  flist  Cona- 
thiaDB,  he  was  not  snre  whether  he  would  hiniaetf  go  to 
Jerusalem  wi&  t})e  oolleotioD  for  the  sainti  oi  wo^d  send 
it  hy  the  hand  of  others ; '  bat  at  the  time  ht  wrote  to  the 
Roman  church,  his  plans  were  defiiiitely  fonned  to  make 
the  joomey  himself.  PoesiUy  tlie  aizs  of  tlie  colIectioD 
had  somediing  to  do  with  this  determiiintion.  After  a 
Btaj  of  tluec  months  in  Corinth,  be  set  out  for  Jciusalem 
in  oompanj  with  a  number  of  his  disciples  from  Macedonia, 
Asia,  and  Galatia.*  He  took  the  land-route  through  Mace- 
donia instead  of  t^e  more  direct  seB-roate,  in  order,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  Acts,  to  avoid  hostile  Jews  who  were 
apparently  Ijing  in  wait  for  him  on  the  road  to  Cenchreta, 
or  had  laid  plans  to  murder  him  on  ship-board.  It  is  just 
at  this  point  that  the  "we"  source  again  appears,  and 
from  it  is  taken  the  entire  account  of  the  journey  from 
Macedonia  to  Jerasalem.*  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  de- 
nied by  many  critics  that  the  "  we "  document  contained 
the  record  of  Paul's  meeting  with  the  elder  brethren  of 
Epbesus  in  Miletus  found  in  Acts  xx.  17-88,  But  there 
Bcema  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  such  denial  neither  in 
the  general  fact  of  the  meeting  nor  in  the  words  which 
Paul  is  reported  to  have  spoken.  That  a  meeting  with 
some  one  at  Miletus  was  recorded  in  the  older  source,  is 
implied  in  xxi.  1,*  and  there  is  no  adequate  ground  for  tlie 
assumption  that  the  meeting  referred  to  was  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  described  by  the  author  of  the  Acts.  The 
known  quotations  from  the  '*  we "  document  are  too  few 
and  brief  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  it  cannot  iiave  con- 
tained an  extended  address,  and  while  there  are  sentences  in 
the  speech  recorded  in  tlie  twentieth  chapter  that  might  with 
some  show  of  reiison  be  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Acts,  rather  than  to  the  writer  of  the  original  account,' 


I.  21  and  !8-30. 
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such  passages  can  be  employed  to  prove  at  most  only  that 
the  author  used  a  somewhat  free  hand  in  reproducing  the 
report  contained  in  his  sources,  as  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  he  did  in  other  cases.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Paul 
refers  in  the  address  in  question  to  experiences  in  Ephesus 
not  recorded  in  Acts  xix.,^  and  that  he  draws  a  picture  of 
his  residence  among  the  Ephesians  differing  quite  markedly 
from  the  picture  given  in  that  chapter,  but  agreeing  closely 
in  at  least  some  of  its  features  with  the  indications  in  his 
own  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.^  This  fact  of  course  speaks 
for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  address,  and  the  absence  of 
the  doctrinal  and  the  prominence  of  the  peraonal  element 
which  characterize  it  are  not  favorable  to  its  free  composi- 
tion by  the  author  of  the  book.  We  shall  be  safe,  then,  in 
assuming  that  the  account  of  Paul's  meeting  with  the 
elder  brethren  of  Ephesus  and  the  report  of  the  words 
which  he  uttered  are  substantially  accurate. 

The  reason  given  by  the  author  for  Paul's  desire  not  to 
visit  Ephesus,  and  for  his  consequent  request  that  certain 
of  the  Ephesian  Christians  should  meet  him  in  Miletus,^  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  That  he  should  wish  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem in  time  for  Pentecost  was  natural  enough,  for  there 
was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  offering  his  collection  to  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  on  that  occasion.  It  was  the  harvest 
feast  and  it  brought  to  Jerusalem  a  larger  number  of  foreign 
Jews  than  any  other  festival,  so  that  the  relation  between 
Palestine  and  the  rest  of  the  world  received  then  especial 
emphasis.  Paul  might  well  fear  that  a  visit  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  had  so  many  friends,  and  very  likely  enemies 
as  well,  would  demand  more  time  than  he  could  afford 
under  the  circumstances,  possibly  compelling  him  to  wait 
for  another  ship.  The  stay  of  a  week  in  Troas  and  again 
in  Tyre  was  probably  caused  not  by  his  desire  to  visit 
the  Christians  of  those  places  (in  Tyre  there  seem  to 
have  been  very  few  of  them),^  but  by  the  fact  that  his 
ship  did  not  sail  sooner ;  and  hence  those  delays  cannot 

1  Acts  XX.  19,  31,  34  sq. 

2  Cf.,  e.f/.,  1  (Jor.  iv.  12,  xv.  30  sq.,  xvi.  9;  2  Cor.  i.  8  sq. 

3  Acts  XX.  Ifi.  ''  Acts  xxi.  4,  5. 
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be  urged  as  inconsistent  with  his  hastd  at  MQetiiB.  At 
Ptolemais  Paul  and  his  companions  left  the  ship  and  made 
their  way  by  land  to  CsBsarea.  After  spending  a  few  days 
there  in  the  house  of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  one  of  the 
'^Seven^''^  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  said 
whether  tiiey  reached  there  in  season  for  Pentecost,  Imt 
they  had  abundance  of  time  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  they  carried  out  their  original  plan.' 
Arrived  in  Jerusalem,  tiiey  were  received  gladly  by  the 
Christians  there,  and  on  the  following  di^y,  according  to 
Acts  xzi.  18,  they  went  in  unto  James,  with  whom  were 
gathered  all  the  elder  brethren. 

The  account  of  the  proceedings  which  ensued  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  The  pronoun  *^we'*  is  not  used  after 
vs.  18,  and  how  much  of  that  which  follows  is  taken  from 
the  ^*  we ''  source,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  According  to  the 
account  as  we  have  it,  Paul  was  induced  to  give  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  his  devotion  to  the  Jewish  law,  in  order 
to  prove  to  the  multitude  of  believers  in  Jerusalem,  who 
were  zealous  for  the  law,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
report  which  they  had  heard,  that  he  was  himself  living  in 
disregard  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  that  he  was  teaching 
Jews  everywhere  to  do  the  same.^  The  question  is.  Can 
Paul  have  taken  the  course  attributed  to  him  ?  It  is  clear, 
firet  of  all,  that  the  report  of  his  conduct  which  was  current 
in  Jerusalem,  though  considerably  exaggerated,  was  never- 
theless true  at  least  in  part.  Paul  had  certainly  been  liv- 
ing for  years  in  entire  disregard  of  the  law  of  the  fathers. 
He  had  been  living  on  intimate  terms  with  his  Gentile 
converts  and  had  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Gentile. 
It  is  true  that  on  many  occasions,  in  the  company  of  Jews 

1  Acts  xxi.  8.  Upon  Philip,  see  above,  p.  96.  He  was  probably  caHed  the 
Evangelist  to  distinguish  him  from  the  apostle  of  the  same  name.  Upon 
the  confusion  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  and  Philip  the  Apostle  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  see  my  edition  of  Eusebius,  Bk.  III.  Chap.  xxxl.  note  H. 

2  See  Ramsay's  St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  p.  289  sq., 
where  the  duration  of  the  journey  is  carefully  estimated.  For  a  different 
estimate  see  Overbeck  in  De  Wette's  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Xemn 
Testament,  I.  4,  S.  336  sq.  Ramsay's  entire  account  of  the  journey  to  Jern- 
salem  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

8  Acts  xxi.  19-26. 
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,  he  may  have  lived  like  a  Jew,^  but  such  occasions 
tituted  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  his  life.  His 
t,  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  as  he  was,  and  laboring  among 
1  almost  entirely  as  he  did,  must  have  been  to  treat  the 
of  Moses  as  if  it  no  longer  existed,  as  in  fact  it  did  not 
t  either  for  him  or  for  any  other  Christian,  according 
is  view.  It  is  hardly  possible  therefore  to  suppose  that 
1  undertook  in  Jerusalem  to  prove  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
» there,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  *'  walk  orderly,  keeping 
aw."  2  Moreover,  although  he  recognized  the  legitimacy 
ewish  Christianity,  and  the  right  of  Peter  and  other 
;tles  to  preach  to  the  Jews  the  Gospel  of  circumcision,^ 
though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  undertook  to 

the  Jews  as  a  people  to  cease  observing  their  ancestral 

he  had  certainly  been  in  the  habit  of  insisting  that  his 
ish  converts  should  associate  on  equal  terms  with  their 
tile  brethren,  and  that  they  should  not  allow  their  law 
ct  in  any  way  as  a  barrier  to  the  freest  and  most  inti- 
3  association  with  them.*  But  this,  of  course,  meant, 
o  far,  their  violation  of  the  law's  commands.  It  is 
ain  also  that  Paul  had  preached  for  yeai-s  the  doctrine 

not  the  Gentile  Christian  alone  but  the  Jewish  Chris- 
as  well  is  absolutely  free  from  all  obligation  to  keep  the 
of  Moses,  and  though  such  teaching  might  not  always 
It  in  a  disregard  of  that  law  by  his  Jewish  converts,  it 
t  have  a  tendency  to  produce  that  effect  and  doubtless 
in  many  cases.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  both  accusa- 
s  had  much  truth  in  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 

Paul  can  have  deliberately  attempted  in  Jerusalem  to 
'e  them  wholly  false. 

nd  yet,  though  as  an  honorable  man  and  a  man  of 
ciple  he  can  hardly  have  undertaken  to  demonstrate 

there  was  no  truth  in  the  reports  which  were  cir- 
ted  concerning  him,  it  may  well  be  that  he  tried 
how  that  they  were  not  wholly  true.  It  was  evi- 
ly  assumed  by  those  wlio  accused  him  of  "teaching 
he  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake 

.1  Cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  20.  8  Gal.  ii.  7. 

2  Acts  xxi.  24.  4  Cf.,  e.g.,  Gal.  ii.  11  sq. 
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^t^- m 

Mosca,  telling  tliem  uot  to  cii-cuniciae  their  ohildren, 
neither  to  wiiik  after  the  customs," '  that  he  hated  tlie 
Jewisli  law  and  that  he  was  doing  all  that  lay  in  tii* 
power  to  destroy  it;  that  he  believed  and  that  Ite  tauglit 
everywhere  that  its  observance  waa  under  any  and  all  cii- 
cumstaiices  a  positive  sin.  But  this  assutuplion  wae  not 
true.  Paul  was  certainly  not  hostile  to  the  law  in  any 
such  sense.  He  believed  that  it  had  no  binding  auUiority 
over  a  Christian,  and  he  opposed  with  all  bis  niij:;ht  the 
idea  that  itti  observance  had  auy  valutt  as  a  means  of  salva- 
tion, or  that  it  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  believer^ 
righteousuess  or  growth  in  grace ;  but  he  held  no  such 
view  of  the  law  as  made  its  observance  necessarily  sinful, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  observe  it  him- 
SL'lf  in  any  respect.  And  it  was  not  at  all  unnatural  that 
he  should  desire  to  convince  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
of  the  fact ;  especially  when  he  had  come  thither  with  the 
express  purpose  of  conciliating  them  and  winning  their 
favor  for  himself  and  for  his  Rentile  convei'ta.  He  would 
have  been  very  foolish  under  these  circumstances  to  allow 
such  a  false  impression  touching  his  attitude  toward  the 
law  to  go  UDContradicted.  Had  he  been  in  the  midst  of 
his  conflict  with  Judaizers,  it  might  have  been  safer  to  let 
fluch  an  impression  prevail  than  to  run  the  risk  of  playing 
into  their  hands  in  the  endeavor  to  remove  it.  Such  a  step 
as  be  is  reported  to  have  taken  in  Acts  xxi.  26  would 
doubtless  have  been  used  against  him  by  them,  and  would 
have  constituted  an  effective  weapon  in  their  campaiga 
among  the  Gentiles.  But  Paul's  bitter  war  with  Judaizets 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  least  six  or  seven  years  had 
elapsed  since  it  was  fought  through  in  Galatia,  and  the 
final  victory  won.  There  was  consequently  no  such  danger 
now  as  there  might  have  been  at  an  earlier  day.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  accusations  brought  against  him 
in  Jerusalem  did  not  emanate  from  Judaizers.  There  is 
no  hint  that  fault  was  found  with  him  because  he  preached 
a  Gentile  Christianity.  His  course  was  criticised  by  Jewish 
Christians,  who  held  the  position  taken  by  the  majority  of 
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the  church  of  Jerusalem  some  years  before,  at  the  time  of 
the  apostolic  conference.  They  maintained,  as  had  been 
maintained  then,  not  that  the  Jewish  law  is  binding  upon 
the  Gentiles,  but  that  it  is  binding  upon  Jews,  whether 
disciples  of  Christ  or  not.  And  so  there  was  little  rea- 
son for  Paul  to  fear  that  his  public  observance  of  the  law 
at  this  time  would  do  harm  among  the  Gentiles;  while 
he  might  well  hope  that  such  observance  would  serve  to 
prove  the  falsehood  of  the  report  that  he  hated  the  law 
and  thought  it  sinful  to  keep  it  under  any  circumstances 
and  in  any  part.  The  action  which  Paul  is  recorded  to 
have  taken  was  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of 
just  such  a  report.  But  it  was  entirely  inadequate  as  a 
proof  that  he  always  kept  the  law,  or  that  it  was  his  regular 
habit  to  keep  it ;  and  it  was  equally  inadequate  as  a  proof 
that  he  never  advised  Jewish  Christians  to  neglect  its 
observance.  It  seems  evident  in  the  light  of  all  that  has 
been  said,  that  Paul  may  well  have  done  just  what  he  is  re- 
poi*ted  to  have  done  in  Acts  xxi.  26.  But  if  he  did,  it  must 
have  been  not  to  prove  that  the  two  accusations  brought 
against  him  were  wholly  false,  but  that  he  was  not  as  hos- 
tile to  the  law  as  those  who  made  the  accusations  repre- 
sented, and  as  was  commonly  supposed  in  Jerusalem.  There 
is  therefore  no  sufficient  ground  for  denying  the  truth  of 
the  fact  recorded  in  xxi.  26,  a  fact  for  whose  invention  no 
plausible  explanation  can  be  given  ;  ^  but  there  is  every 
reason  for  thinking  that  vs.  24  does  not  represent  with 
entire  accuracy  the  motive  which  prompted  Paul  to  take 
the  step  he  did. 

The  step,  though  recommended  by  James  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  had  quite  another  effect 
from  that  intended.  It  led,  in  fact,  to  the  accusation  that 
Paul  was  profaning  the  temple,  and  the  result  was  an  up- 

1  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  action  recommended  by  the  leaders  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  and  adopted  by  Paul  failed  entirely  to  accomplish  its 
end;  and  the  reputation  for  wisdom  enjoyed  both  by  himself  and  by  James 
must  thus  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  the  readier.  When  a  simpler  explanation  of 
Paul's  arrest  would  have  answered  every  purpose,  the  explanation  jjiven  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  true  one  and  that  the 
anthor  of  the  Acts  found  it  in  his  sources. 
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vnav  nnd  his  arrest  by  the  Roman  Ruthovities,  as  a  dis- 
tiirfjer  of  t)ie  peace.'  The  instigators  of  the  attack  are 
Biiid  to  havo  been  Jews  from  Asiii/  who  had  seen  among 
Paul's  coni]iimion8  the  Gentile  Trophimus  of  Ephesus,  evi- 
dently personally  known  to  them,  and  supposed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  men  whom  Paul  had  taken  with  him  into 
the  temple.  Paul's  arrest  was  not  wholly  unexpected  to 
him.  Of  coui-ae,  he  had  not  foreseen  that  his  effort  to 
conciliate  the  Christiaus  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  disprove  the 
accusation  brought  against  him,  would  have  such  an  effect, 
but  that  he  had  serious  fears  that  his  jouiuey  would  end 
disastrously,  and  would  result  even  in  his  death,  is  shown 
by  his  request  in  Rom.  xv.  31,  that  his  readers  would  join 
him  in  the  prayer  that  he  might  be  "  delivered  from  them 
that  are  disobedient  in  Jnclea."  His  words  to  the  elder 
brethren  of  Ephesus,  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  22  sq.,  also  re- 
veal the  same  apprehension.  He  had  hoped,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Romans,  tliat  his  mission  to  Jerusalem  would 
prove  successful,  and  that  he  would  escape  imprisonment 
and  death ;  but  by  the  time  lie  reached  Miletus  he  was  con- 
vinced that  his  hope  was  vain,  and  that  he  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  The  same  feeling  was  shared  by 
others  whom  he  met  upon  his  journey,"  and  the  effort  was 
made  by  his  friends  to  dissuade  him  from  carrying  out  his 
purpose.*  But  Paul  refused  to  listen  to  their  pleadings, 
declaring  that  he  was  ready  not  only  to  be  bound,  as 
Agabus  had  foretold  that  he  would  he,  but  also  to  die  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  Jerusalem.*  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  fears  should  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
outcome  of  Paul's  journey.  He  had  not  been  in  Jerusalem 
since  the  conference,  more  than  half  a  dozen  years  before, 
and  in  the   meantime  his  work  among  the  Gentiles  had 

'  Acts  III.  3T  aq. 

'  IC  is  perh&ps  Bignilicant  that  the  Jews  vere  from  AsU,  where  Panl  had 
already  had  conalderable  trouble  with  Ilia  countrymen. 

'  Acts  xxi.  4,  11.  The  tormer  passage  is  especiaUy  Strang  becsnse  it  repre- 
sents the  Spirit  as  directing  him  not  lo  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  latter  pu- 
sase  Agabus,  who  on  an  earlier  orcnsioii  had  (oretold  the  famine  (Acts  1I.28I. 
prophesies  thnt  Paul  is  to  lie  bound  by  the  .lews  at  Jerusalem,  and  delivered 
into  ihL-  hands  of  tlie  Gentiles. 

*  Acts  III.  12.  1  AcW  nil.  13. 
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proved  very  successful  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  and 
his  reputation  as  an  apostate  Jew,  who  was  doing  all  he 
could  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Judaism  in  the  world  at 
large,  had  become  widespread.  The  hostility  of  the  Jews 
toward  him  was  well  known,  and  it  must  have  seemed 
extremely  hazardous  for  him  to  make  his  appearance  in 
Jerusalem.  He  could  hardly  fail,  if  his  presence  there 
were  known,  to  precipitate  a  conflict  from  which  it  was 
decidedly  doubtful  whether  he  would  escape  with  his  life, 
in  view  of  the  known  tendency  of  the  Romans  to  placate 
the  Jews  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  guard  their  national 
and  religious  customs  from  violation.  The  only  surpris- 
ing thing  about  the  whole  transaction  is,  that  under  such 
circumstances  Paul  should  still  have  insisted  upon  going 
to  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  that  he  decided  to  make  the  trip 
before  he  fully  realized  the  danger  that  was  involved  in  it, 
and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  turn  back  out  of  seeming 
cowardice.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  visit  Jerusalem  in  order  that  now,  after  these  years 
of  separate  development,  the  bond  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  wings  of  the  church  might  be  finally  cemented,  and 
thus  the  foundation  laid  for  the  realization  of  his  dream  of 
the  salvation  of  all  Israel,  following  upon  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles.^  If  he  had  such  a  conception  as  this  of 
the  possible  significance  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  deterred  from  going  thither  by  any 
dangers,  however  great.  For  the  accomplishment  of  such 
an  end,  he  would  gladly  lay  down  his  life  at  any  time. 

The  arrest  of  Paul  in  Jerusalem,  the  various  scenes  in 
his  trial,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  finally  appealed 
to  Caesar,  and  his  journey  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner  are  related 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts  at  great  length.  A  quarter  of 
his  entire  book  is  devoted  to  these  events.  The  great 
emphasis  thus  put  upon  this  part  of  Paul's  life  is  all  the 
more  striking  when  we  realize  that  the  Book  of  Acts  falls 
into  four  nearly  equal  parts ;  the  fii-st  of  which  contains 
the  history  of  the  early  church  of  Jerusalem ;  ^  the  second, 

1  Cf.  with  Rom.  ix.,  xi.,  Rom.  xv.  2<'>  sq.,  and  especially  vs.  27. 

2  Acts  i.-vii. 
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tlie  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  throiigli  tk 
agency  especially  of  Pliilip,  Peter,  Barnabiia,  and  Paul, 
with  the  heginniiigs  of  thu  work  among  tlie  Gentiles;' 
the  third,  the  record  of  the  great  missionary  career  of  Pau\ 
after  the  oflicial  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  the  cnn- 
ditiontt  upon  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted  tu 
le  church ;  ^  and  tbe  fourth,  bis  arrest  and  imprisontni^nt.' 
I'hat  tho  arrest  and  tmprisoumeut  should  fill  so  dispropor- 
tionate a  space  in  an  historical  work  like  the  Book  of 
Acts  is  veiy  surprising;  and  particularly  so  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  though  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  subject 
cover  a  period  of  nearly  five  years,  they  contain  almost  no 
referencB  to  Paul's  occupations  and  labors  during  that  time. 
but  describe  at  great  length,  and  with  many  repetitions, 
his  successive  appearances  before  one  and  another  tribunal. 
If  it  ajipeai-ed  that  the  remarkable  fulness  of  the  author's 
account  of  this  part  of  Paul's  life  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
be  made  use,  in  all  parts  of  his  hook,  of  all  the  sources  he 
possessed,  and  that  for  this  particular  period  he  had  more 
extended  sources  than  for  any  other,  the  phenomenon  would 
be  of  less  significance.  But  such  a  supposition  is  nnwa^ 
ranted.  If  anytliing  is  clear,  it  is  that  the  Bunk  of  Acts  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  documents,  but  a  well-ordered  and 
artistically  arranged  composition.  The  author  made  con- 
siderable use  of  older  sources,  but  he  treated  them  with 
freedom,  and  arranged  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhilnt 
the  general  course  of  development  as  he  understood  it.  It 
is  true  that  he  gives  a  disproportionate  space  to  tbe  "  we" 
passages,  with  their  wealth  of  minor  detail,  and  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  he  drew  the  whole  of  the  fourth  part  of  his 
book  from  the  same  report  of  an  eyewitness,  tbe  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  Paul's  arrest  and  imprisonment  might 
possibly  thus  be  accounted  for.  But  there  are  many  things 
in  chapters  zxii.-xxvi.  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to 
such  a  source.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  Luke  must 
have  had  a  distinct  and  definite  purpose  in  devoting  so 
much  space  to  a  matter  of  comparatively  minor  historical 
importance.  What  that  purpose  was  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
1  Acta  vlil.-xiv.  "  Acts  m-.-xii.  a>.  *  AeU  Hi.  27-iiylli. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  throughout  the  Book  of  Acts,  whenever 
Christianity  is  brought  in  any  form  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
Roman  authorities,  its  harmless  character  is  vindicated  to 
their  complete  satisfaction.  So  in  Cyprus  the  proconsul 
Sergius  Paulus  himself  becomes  a  believer;^  in  Philippi 
the  Roman  magistrates,  after  scourging  Paul  and  Silas, 
and  committing  them  to  prison  without  a  trial,  formally 
release  them  with  an  apology  for  the  illegal  punishment 
inflicted  upon  them;^  in  Corinth  the  proconsul  Gallio 
refuses  to  entertain  the  charges  brought  against  Paul  by 
the  Jews;^  in  Ephesus  certain  of  the  Asiarchs  are  spoken 
of  as  the  apostle's  friends,*  and  the  effort  of  Demetrius 
and  his  fellow-workmen  to  secure  the  condemnation  of 
Paul  and  his  companions  comes  to  naught,  while  the  city 
clerk,  who  stood  nearest  to  the  governor  of  the  province, 
distinctly  vindicates  the  missionaries  and  denounces  the 
attack  upon  them  as  unjustifiable  and  illegal.^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  no  record 
in  the  book  of  a  condemnation  passed,  or  a  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Paul  or  his  companions  by  the  Roman 
authorities,  except  at  Philippi,  and  then  the  officials  them- 
selves apologize  afterwards  for  their  action.^  And  yet  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  at  least  some  of  the  sufferings 
which  Paul  was  called  upon  to  endure,  according  to  2  Cor. 
xi.  23  sq.,  were  inflicted  by  Roman  officials,  and  the  death 
sentence  passed  upon  him  in  Ephesus,  to  which  he  refers 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  32,  but  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
Acts,  must  have  proceeded  from  the  Roman  governor  or 
his  representative. 

1  Acts  xiii.  12.        ^  Acts  xvi.  35  sq.        ^  Acts  xviii.  12  sq.        *  Acts  xix.  31. 

5  Acts  xix.  35  sq.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  tliat  tlioujjh  the  town  clerk  invites 
Demetrius  and  his  fellows  to  bring  their  grievances  before  the  proconsular 
court,  Luke  does  not  record  that  they  did  anything  of  the  kind. 

^  The  trouble  in  Pisidian  Antiooh,  Iconiuin,  and  Lystra  (Acts  xiii.  and  xiv.) 
is  distinctly  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  Jews,  and  the  impression  is 
conveyed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  not  regularly  con<kMnned  before  any 
judicial  tribunal,  but  were  the  victims  of  ])opular  prejudice,  and  in  Lystra,  at 
least,  of  mob  violence.  In  Thessalonica,  in  spite  of  the  very  serious  charge 
brought  against  the  missionaries  ami  their  converts,  the  rulers  of  the  city 
before  whom  Jason  and  oth(»rs  were  arraigiie<l  did  nothing  mon»  than  take 
security  from  them  to  keep  the  peace,  and  then  released  thorn  without  punish- 
ing them  in  any  way. 


*  Z    i^      '"^f 


The  tendency  which  thus  appeals  In  <^er  parts  at 
the  book  to  exhibit  Christianity  in  its  rolatkm  to  the 
state  in  as  harmless  a  light  as  possible,  and  to  empha- 
size  the  fact  that  the  Roman  authorities  had  unitonoly 
regarded  it  in  that  light,  is  still  more  elearly  seen  in 
the  chapters  with  which  we  are  now  dealing*    In  IliOBe 
chapters  Paul  comes  into  contact  witii  three  diffNent 
Roman  o£Bcials,  and  two  of  them  bear  exporess  t^imony 
to  his  innocence,^  while  the  third  shows  him  considerable 
&yor,  and  refrains  from  setting  him  free  only  because  he 
wishes  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  and  becaime  he  hopes,  i^  the 
same  time,  to  receive  a  bribe  from  Paul's  friends.^    The 
Jewish  king  Agrippa,  who  stood  in  high  favtHr  at  Rcmie, 
also  adds  bis  testimony  to  that  of  Lysias  and  Festus.' 
And  so,  though  Paul  remains  a  prisoner  in  Chasarea  for 
more  than  two  years,  no  condemnation  is  passed  upon  him 
by  any  Roman  tribunal.     On  the  contrary,  his  judges  uni- 
formly pronounce  him  innocent,  and  his  final  release  is 
prevented  only  by  the  fact  that  he  has  appealed  to  Gtesar ; 
and  when  he  is  sent  to  Rome  as  a  prisoners,  it  is  as  an  aj^iel- 
lant  not  from  an  adverse  decision  of  tiie  governor,  but  in 
spite  of  a  favorable  decision. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  devoted  so  much  space  to 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Paul,  and  related  his  suc- 
cessive appearances  before  various  tribunals  with  such  a 
wealth  of  detail,  in  order  to  show  that  Christianity  in  the 
person  of  its  chief  missionary  and  at  the  very  climax  of 
his  career,  after  he  had  preached  it  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  empire,  was  acquitted  by  the  Roman  authori- 
ties in  the  most  pronounced  way  and  after  the  most  care- 
ful investigation.*  There  must  have  been  an  especial 
reason  for  the  emphasis  of  this  fact  in  the  position  in 
which  the  Christians  found  themselves  placed  at  the  time 

^  The  chief  captain,  Claudias  Lysias,  in  zxiii.  29  sq.,  and  the  goyernor, 
Festus,  in  xxv.  25  and  xxvi.  31. 

2  Acts  xxiv.  22  sq.  8  Acts  xxvi.  32. 

^  In  the  third  Gospel,  the  same  interest  appears  in  connection  with  the  trial 
of  Jesus,  Pilate's  repeated  declaration  of  Jesus'  innocence  being  recorded  only 
in  that  Grospel  (Luke  xxiii.  4, 14,  22). 
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the  book  was  written.  They  were  probably  looked  upon 
with  disfavor,  and  were  treated  with  more  or  less  hostility 
by  the  imperial  officials  at  that  time ;  and  the  author  was 
concerned  not  simply  to  write  an  account  of  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  for  the  instruction  of  a  friend,  but 
also  to  present  an  apology  for  it  to  the  authorities  of  the 
state.^  Only  on  this  assumption  can  we  explain  the  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  space  given  to  a  subject  which 
from  a  purely  historical  standpoint  is  of  comparatively 
minor  importance.  It  was  doubtless  this  same  desire 
that  led  the  author  to  close  his  book  without  mention- 
ing the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Paul,  to  whose 
arrest  and  imprisonment  he  had  devoted  so  much  space ;  to 
close  it  rather  with  a  reference  to  the  large  degree  of 
liberty  which  he  enjoyed  in  Rome,  —  a  liberty  which  in- 
cluded the  permission  to  preach  the  Gospel  without  let 
or  hindrance  to  all  that  would  listen  to  him,  and  thus 
showed  that  Christianity  was  not  regarded  as  harmful 
and  dangerous  by  the  state.  The  author  could  not,  of 
course,  deny  that  Paul  was  finally  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, and  his  silence  does  not  imply  that  he  wished  his 
readers  to  think  that  he  had  not  been ;  but  to  mention  the 
fact  would  have  been  entirely  out  of  line  with  his  purj^ose, 
and  he  therefore  recorded  only  that  part  of  the  process 
which  was  distinctly  favorable  to  Paul,  and  thus  endeav- 
ored to  leave  the  impression  that  his  execution  was  en- 
tirely unjustifiable,  as  of  course  he  believed  that  it  Avas.^ 

Turning  to  the  account  of  Paul's  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment contained  in  the  chapters  of  which  we  have  been 

1  Various  indications  point  to  the  rei^  of  Domitian  as  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Acts.  During;  his  reign  the  Christians  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  hostility  of  the  state  (see  below,  p.  (k'JO).  Moreover,  the 
conception  of  Christianity  which  prevails  throughout  the  book  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  which  is  found  in  other  documents  of  that  i)eriod.  See 
below,  pp.  4.'J7,  4<>2. 

2  Ramsay  also  ap^eos  in  his  interpretation  of  the  purpose  which  governed 
Luke  in  the  composition  of  the  last  part  of  Acts,  and  he  emphasizes  the  evi- 
dences of  that  purpose,  which  ai)pear  in  earlier  chapters  (St.  Paul,  the  Travel- 
ler and  the  Roman  Citizen^  p.  3().3  sq.).  But  the  conclusion  which  he  draws 
therefrom,  that  Luke  must  have  planned  to  write  a  third  work,  describing 
the  acqnittiil  and  release  of  Paul  and  his  subsequent  labors,  I  am  quite  unable 
to  accept.     See  below,  p.  418. 
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spedktDg,  We  Icani  tlmt  imDiediately  upon  his  ai-rest  he  waa  1 
pennitted  to  address  the  excited  Jewish  multitude  iu  hui  ' 
own  defence.'  A  reference,  however,  to  Lis  mission  to  the 
Qentiles  gave  rise  to  a  second  outbreak,  and  he  was  harried 
into  the  castle  smd  commanded  by  the  tribune  Ljsiaa  lo 
be  examined  by  scourgiug,  in  order  that  the  naliu'e  of  his 
offence  might  Ik  determined.^  But  Paul  appealed  to  his 
Roman  citizenship,  which  guaranteed  immunity  from  such 
indifpiity,  and  the  result  was  that  he  not  only  escaped  a 
BCOm^Uig,  but  also  i-eceived  much  more  eonsidei-atiou 
from  the  authorities  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
shown  faun.'  Still  nnoertaia  as  to  the  oause  of  all  the 
trouUe,  L^ias  brought  him  on  t^e  following  day  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  what  it  was  that 
the  Jews  aooosed  him   of.*     He  got  little  aatisfactaon, 

1  Tba  addrws  ia  glren  Id  zxif .  3-21.  There  li  noUdng  bi  the  esrlf  put 
of  tt  that  might  not  h&re  been  apdkmi  b;  Paul  oim«  endi  an  oooadon.  bat 
<ra.  IT  eq.,  in  whliA  he  !■  npraaented  h  Tetanlns  to  JenMklem  mltar  tt 
eoDvenion,  wlUi  the  tatteatioD  <rf  banning  bla  mlNtoBatj  work  tiien,  cib 
bkKllj  be  legMded  ■•  his  om  ntteranoe.  Indeed,  the  lelstlaB  ol  tha  epeeefc 
to  the  parallel  BCconau  In  eh«fw.lx.  and  xzvl.UiQehM  to  malu  It  pi^MUa 
that,  like  the  fonner,  it  wH  composed  by  the  BotbM  of  the  Aoteapon  the  IniA 
of  the  latter  (see  aboTe,  p.  130).  Luke  may  have  found  tn  his  soorcea  tbe 
■tatemeut  tlint  Paul  made  an  address  on  this  particular  occasion,  and  that  bs 
ebciuld  reproduce  wbac  he  supposed  to  be  Its  geueral  tenor  and  contents  «u 
but  natural.  He  kuuw  that  Paul  waa  guiltless  nl  the  charge  of  insurreclloo 
preferred  ngainst  him  (Acts  iiL  38,  xiiv.  rij  anri  he  understood  that  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Jews  was  due  primaril;  to  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel  lo  the 
Gentiles.  There  was  uo  bettor  way.  therefore,  to  demonstrate  his  ionoceace 
and  to  exhibit  the  intolerance  of  the  Jews  and  the  groundlGssnesa  of  their 
enmity  toward  him,  Ihau  to  let  him  recount  m  his  own  words  his  coDTersiou 

5  Acta  xiii,  22  sq.  »  Acts  xxil.  25,  iiiil.  2T. 

'■  There  is  nothing  Improbable  In  the  report  that  Lyslas  brought  Paul 
before  the  tianhedrim;  but  the  scene  depicted  In  iiih.  1>10  is  not  without 
dItliculUes.  The  Pharisees  In  the  council  must  have  been  bitterly  hostile  u> 
Paul  as  a  man  who  taught  everywhere  agaiust  the  people  and  the  law  and  the 
temple.  That  they  should  have  been  led  to  support  him  by  his  declaration 
that  he  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  Sadducees  alone 
should  iiave  remained  hostile  to  him,  because  of  their  opposition  to  that  doc- 
trine, can  hardly  bo  believed.  The  resurreolion,  while  It  was  accepted  by  the 
one  party  and  denied  by  the  other,  was  a  miuor  matter  with  both  sects,  and 
was  not  at  all  the  ground  of  their  mutual  hostility.  Paul's  assertion  ol  it 
could  nut  liarc  led  tbe  Pharisees  to  condone  his  offence  against  the  law ;  am 
would  it  have  sufllced  to  make  tbe  Baddncees  his  persecutors.  Lake's  idea  is 
similar  to  that  which  appears  in  Acts  iv.  2.  where  he  represenu  their  oppoai. 
tiou  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  aa  the  ground  of  the  Sadducees'  attack 
upini  tbe  early  disciples.  The  basis  of  the  account  which  he  gives  of  Pant's 
arraignment  before  the  Sauhediim  may  possibly  have  lain  in  Lysiaa'  reference 
to  it  in  mil.  2S,  29. 
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however,  from  them;  and  learning  of  a  plot  which  had 
been  formed  against  Paul  by  more  than  forty  Jews,^  he 
thought  it  wisest  to  send  his  troublesome  prisoner  to 
Cffisarea,  the  residence  of  the  procurator.  He  therefore 
hurried  him  away  under  cover  of  the  night  and  in  charge 
of  a  strong  guard.^ 

Arrived  in  Caesarea,  Paul  was  brought  to  trial  after  five 
days^  before  the  procurator  Felix,  and  was  then  formally 
accused  by  the  Jews  not  only  of  attempting  to  profane  the 
temple,  but  also  and  especially  of  being  an  habitual  insur- 
rectionist.* The  latter  was  one  of  the  woi-st  charges  that 
could  be  brought  against  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  was  quick  to  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  dis- 
turbances and  uprisings  among  the  provincials,  whatever 
their  character  or  occasion.  The  Jews  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  making  their  charge  good.  Felix,  who  doubt- 
less knew  them  well  after  his  long  residence  among  them, 
was  aware  that  they  cared  far  less  about  the  peace  of  the 
empire  than  about  their  own  law  and  customs ;  and  he  no 
doubt  saw  at  once  that  their  hostility  to  Paul,  of  whose 
case  he  had  already  been  informed  by  the  tribune  Lysias, 
was  due  solely  to  religious  differences.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  by  releas- 
ing immediately  a  prisoner  in  whose  condemnation  they 
were  so  deeply  interested ;  and  so,  after  listening  to  Paul's 
defence,^  he  reserved  his  decision  upon  the  pretext  that  he 

1  Acts  xxiii.  12  sq.  Of  Paul's  sister,  mentioned  in  vs.  16,  and  of  her  son, 
who  discovered  the  plot  and  disclosed  it  to  the  tribune,  we  have  no  other 
information. 

2  Acts  xxiii.  23  sq.  The  letter  which  Lysias  is  represented  to  have  written 
to  Felix  concerning  Paul  (xxiii.  2(>-30)  bears  marks  of  genuineness,  and  may 
possibly  have  constituted  one  of  the  sources  use<l  by  Luke  in  the  composition 
of  this  )>art  of  his  book. 

3  Acts  xxiv.  1  sq.  *  Acts  xxiv.  5  and  0. 

*  Recorded  in  Acts  xxiv.  10  sq.  The  a<ldress  which  Paul  is  reported  to  have 
made  on  this  occasion,  if  not  a  free  coniiwsition  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  is 
at  any  rate  only  i)artially  Paul's,  for  it  contains  sonio  utterances  that  are 
quite  out  of  line  with  his  character  and  teaching.  Cf.,  c.f/.,  vs.  11,  and  espe- 
cially vs.  15  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  resurrection  not  only  of  tliC!  just,  but 
also  of  the  unjust.  Verse  17  with  its  reference  to  the  great  collect i<>n  for  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  entirely  omits  to  mention  in 
his  account  of  Paul's  life  and  work,  looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  words  actu- 
ally spoken  by  Paul  before  Felix.  But  in  its  existing  form  it  betrays  a  later 
hand.    It  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  that  Paul  may  have  rejiresented  the  collection 


wished  to  have  a  peisonal  consoltatioii  with  tibe  tiibiuie 
who  had  made  the  arrest^  In  the  meantime  he  committed 
Paul  to  the  care  of  a  centurion,  with  the  command  tlal 
he  should  be  treated  with  indulgence,  and  that  Us  fri^ids 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  him  freely.*  Sucb  military 
custody,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  regular  form  of  imprison- 
ment  under  Roman  law,  and  was  intended  to  provide  for 
the  lAfe-keeping  of  an  accused  person,  pending  his  trial, 
without  subjecting  him  to  the  discomfoirt  and  miaeiy  of 
confinement  in  the  public  jail.^  Felix  thus  hdd  Ptol  a 
prisoner  without  deciding  his  case  until  tibe  closo  of  his 
term  of  office  two  years  later.  That  Paul  should  Imve 
been  kept  in  custody  so  long  is  not  sur[»ising.  A  Roman 
magistrate  had  the  right  to  fix  the  time  fcnr  ^  hearing  of 
a  case,  and  such  a  protracted  confinement  as  Paul  was 
subjected  to  was  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  author  of 
the  Acts,  moreover,  gives  a  special  and  entirely  credible 
reason  for  the  long  delay  in  the  present  oase,  when  he 
reports  that  Felix  hoped  to  receive  money  for  releasing 
Paul.^  Such  conduct  was  quite  in  accord  with  his  cha^ 
acter  as  we  know  it  from  Josephus  and  Tacitus ;  ^  and  the 
close  bond  which  existed  among  Christians,  and  the  evi- 
dent affection  in  which  Paul  wjts  held  by  his  friends  and 
followers,  might  well  encourage  him  to  expect  a  large  bribe. 

which  he  brought  to  his  Christian  brethren  as  alms  and  offerings  for  his  nation, 
but  he  could  hardly  have  said  that  he  presented  them  in  the  temple  without  lay- 
ing himself  open  to  the  charge  of  disingeuuousness.  It  looks  as  if  Luke,  know- 
ing nothing  about  the  collection,  interpreted  a  reference  to  it  as  applying  to 
the  offerings  made  in  connection  with  the  vow  which  Paul  had  assumed  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  23). 

1  Acts  xxiv.  22.  2  Acts  xxiv.  23. 

8  Persons  held  for  trial  might  be  confined  in  the  public  jsil,  which  was 
usually  a  wretched  hole,  or  they  might  be  placed  in  military  custody,  or  if 
they  were  persons  of  distinction,  be  given  into  the  care  of  some  official  of  high 
rank,  who  could  grant  them  as  much  liberty  as  he  chose,  so  long  as  he  pro- 
duced them  at  the  time  of  their  trial.  A  man  held  in  military  cuatody  might 
resi<ie  in  the  barracks  or  sometimes  in  a  private  house,  but  he  was  commonly 
chained  to  his  guard,  who  was  made  responsible  for  his  safe-keeping  with  his 
life  (cf.  Wieseler:  Chronologie  d.  ap.  Zeitalters,  8.  380  sq.).  Whether  Paul, 
while  in  C»>sarea,  lived  in  the  barracks  or  in  some  private  house  as  he  did 
later  in  Rome,  we  are  not  told,  but  the  former  is  more  probable  in  view  of  the 
author's  silence  here  and  of  his  explicit  statement  in  xzviii.  30,  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  imprisonment. 

<  Acts  xxiv.  26.  ^  Josephus :  Ant,  XX.  8 ;  TacitOB:  Ann,  XU.  54. 
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Paul's  innocence  was  by  no  means  so  apparent  as  it  per- 
haps seems  to  us;  and  though  he  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
Felix  could  hold  him  a  long  time  for  trial  without  subject- 
ing himself  to  the  charge  of  flagrant  injustice. 

In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  space  which  the  Book 
of  Acts  devotes  to  PauFs  Csesarean  imprisonment,  we  know 
in  reality  very  little  about  it.  Luke's  account  is  confined 
wholly  to  Paul's  dealings  with  the  authorities,  and  except 
for  the  single  statement  that  he  was  treated  with  indul- 
gence and  was  permitted  to  see  his  friends  at  will,  we  have 
no  information  about  his  life  and  work  during  this  period. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  three  epistles,  Colossians,  Phile- 
mon, and  Ephesians,  which  some  scholars  suppose  to  have 
been  written  at  this  time.^  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
traditional  and  commonly  accepted  opinion  is  correct  and 
that  they  were  written  in  Rome  rather  than  in  Ca3sarea, 
BO  that  we  cannot  use  them  as  sources  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  apostle's  activities  and  experiences  during  his  stay  in 
Csesarea. 

Some  two  years  after  Paul's  arrest  Felix  was  succeeded 
by  Porcius  Festus.^  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Caes- 
area  the  new  procurator  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  while 
there  was  told  about  the  prisoner  whom  Felix  had  left 
in  bonds,  and  was  requested  by  the  leading  Jews  to  send 
him  thither  for  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim.^  Festus,  how- 
ever, with  a  proper  regard  for  Paul's  rights,  refused  to 
accede  to  their  request,  but  promised  to  take  up  the  matter 
as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Ccesarea,  and  advised  them  to 
be  on  hand  with  their  accusations.  When  the  case  came 
on  for  trial,  Festus  saw  that  if  had  to  do  largely  with  Jew- 
ish law  and  custom,  about  which  he  had  very  little  knowl- 
edge, and  he  therefore  suggested  that  Paul  should  consent 
to  be  tried  in  Jerusalem.  But  Paul  knew  the  temper  of 
the  Jews,  and  was  well  aware  that  he  could  not  expect 
justice  at  their  hands,  and  so  he  refused  to  go,  as  he  had  a 

1  So,  e.g.,  Weiss:  .Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  S.  249  sq.  (Enj:. 
Trans.,  I.  p.  32G).  Clemen  {Chronolof/te  der  Paulinischen  Brief e,  S.  249  S(i.) 
puts  the  composition  of  Colossians  and  Philemon  into  the  Cesarean  imprison- 
ment, but  assigns  Ephesians  to  a  later  author. 

2  Acts  xxiv.  27.  8  Acts  xxv.  1  sq. 

2  A 
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p^ect  right  to  do.^  Why  he  should  hsTe  appealed  to 
Oseaiur  in  this  connection,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  dope^ 
is  not  altogether  dear.  His  Roman  citizenship  gave  him 
the  right  to  be  tried  in  CsBsarea  at  the  bar  of  the  impmsl 
procurator,  and  it  was  therefore  not  neoessaiy  for  him  t^ 
i^peal  to  the  emperor  in  order  to  escape  a  triid  in  Jemsa^ 
lem.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  good  reason  to  fear  that 
the  case  would  go  against  him  in  Festus'  courti  and  it  may 
he  that  he  saw  that  his  unwillingness  to  be  judged  by  hii 
owii  countrypien  had  led  the  latter  to  think  him  guilty. 
The  character  of  Festus,  as  portrayed  by  Josephus,*  foi^ 
bids  the  assumption  that  he  would  have  condemned  Paul 
merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  Jews  and  witiiout  regard 
to  the  evidence.  Paul's  appeal  to  Csesar,  therefore,  is  a  proof 
that  his  enemies  had  a  strong  case  against  him  and  thai 
his  innocence  was  by  no  means  so  apparent  as  the  words  of 
Agrippa,  recorded  in  Acts  xxvi.  82,  would  seem  to  indicate.^ 
The  appeal,  which  Festus  was  bound  to  entertain,^  re* 

>    1  Acts  zzY.  10.  s  Josephui:  ^nl.  2X  8;  B*  J.  II.  U. 

*  It  has  been  freqaently  claimed  that  the  fayorable  tiealaiieiit  whidi  Paul 
received  from  the  authorities  in  Gsesarea,  and  the  declaration  of  his  innocence 

to  which  Lysias,  Agrippa,  and  possibly  Festus  also  gave  utterance,  show  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  case  against  him,  and  point  to  his  final  acquittal  and 
release.  But  Paul  would  hardly  have  appealed  to  Cssar,  with  all  the  expense, 
and  trouble,  and  delay  which  such  an  appeal  involved,  so  long  as  he  had  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  securing  an  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  Festus.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he  appealed  because  he  wanted  to  visit  Rome,  as  has  been  sag- 
gested  by  some  scholars  (cf.  Wieseler,  I.e.  3.  383),  for  had  he  been  released  he 
could  have  gone  thither  as  a  free  man  whenever  he  wished  to.  That  he  did 
not  appeal  under  Felix  shows  that  he  was  in  less  danger  while  he  was  procu- 
rator. But  as  Festus  was  a  much  better  man  and  a  more  honest  official  than 
Felix,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  Felix's  hope  of  receiving  a  bribe  from  Paul  which 
led  him  to  treat  Paul  with  leniency.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  alternative 
of  Paul's  protracted  imprisonment  under  Felix  was  not  his  release,  but  his 
conviction,  and  that  if  Felix  had  not  hoped  to  receive  a  bribe  he  would  have 
passed  sentence  upon  him  long  before  he  was  succeeded  by  Festus.  It  would 
seem  then  that  Paul  appealed  under  Festus,  because  the  latter's  reputation 
for  honesty,  and  his  prompt  attention  to  his  case,  led  him  to  see  that  he  could 
hope  for  no  favors  from  him,  and  as  the  witnesses  against  him  in  Cssarea 
were  many  and  zealous,  his  chances  of  an  acquittal  would  be  better  at  a  dis- 
tant court  whither  they  might  not  take  the  trouble  to  pursue  him.  Whatever 
Festus'  attitude  toward  Paul  after  his  consultation  with  Agrippa,  there  can 
at  any  rate  be  no  doubt  that  when  Paul  appealed  to  Ciesar  he  had  reason  to 
think  that  the  evidence  against  him  was  so  strong  that  his  trial  before  Festus 
would  result  in  his  condemnation. 

*  Notorious  robbers,  pirates,  and  plotters  against  the  government  might  be 
refused  the  right  of  appeal  if  their  guilt  was  perfectly  clear,  but  in  ordhiaiy 
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lul's  case  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  procurator 
it  necessary  for  the  latter  to  send  him  to  Rome  at 
st  opportunity.  But  before  the  time  of  his  de- 
rrived,  Herod  Agrippa  11.^  came  to  Ciesarea  with 
Bernice  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  new  procurator, 
18  improved  the  occasion  to  get  Agrippa's  opinion 
ad  his  advice  as  to  how  the  latter's  alleged  offence 
described  to  the  emperor.^  Agrippa  expressed  a 
hear  Paul  for  himself,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
as  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  to  give  an  ac- 
himself  and  of  his  work,  not  in  the  presence  of 
md  Bernice  merely,  but  also  of  the  procurator  and 
er  officials  of  high  rank.^     He  seems  to  have  im- 

:ht  could  be  denied  to  no  Roman  citizen.  There  was  nothing  in 
X}  justify  Festus  in  refusing  him  the  common  privilege  which  his 
niaranteed  him,  as  he  and  his  council  clearly  saw  (Acts  xxv.  12). 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  Acts  xii.  23.  Herod 
:ame  to  the  throne  in  48,  and  lived  until  100  a.d. 
V.  13  sq. 

V.  23-xxvi.  29.  The  account  of  Paul's  arraignment  before  Festus 
.ppcarance  before  Agrippa,  given  in  Acts  xxv.  and  xxvi.  is  more 
IS  open  to  criticism  than  the  preceding  context.  The  story  of  his 
ecorded  in  chap.  xxvi.  is  much  more  compact  and  simple  than  in 
d  xxii.,  and  at  the  same  time  reproduces  bis  own  ultimate  impres- 
vent  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  other  accounts,  when  it  repre- 
i  receiving  his  apostolic  call  at  the  time  of  his  vision  instead  of 
h  the  agency  of  another  (cf.  Gal.  i.  IG,  and  see  Wendt,  in  Meyer's 
r  on  Acts,  7th  edition,  S.  217  sq.)-  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
was  found  by  the  author  in  his  sources,  and  that  it  constituted 
upon  which  the  other  accounts  were  built.  But  it  is  clear  that 
litions  to  it  as  to  so  many  of  the  speeches  recorded  by  him.  Thus 
ne  with  the  idea,  which  appears  so  frequently  in  Acts,  that  after 
)n  Paul  did  missionary  work  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  Verse  8  also 
1  addition ;  and  in  the  light  of  Acts  xiii.  38,  it  is  not  impossible 
;rence  to  the  remission  of  sins  in  vs.  18  is  Luke's  and  not  Paul's. 
20,  above. 

I  by  some  scholars,  by  Wendt  among  others,  that  chaps,  xxv.  and 
aken  from  the  work  of  the  oyfjwitness,  from  which  chaps,  xxvii. 
ilso  came.  But  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  grounds  for  such  an 
The  man  who  wrote  xxvii.  1-xxviii.  10,  and  the  other  **we" 
s  intorcstcd  even  in  the  little  things  which  concerned  Paul,  and  it 
ippos(;d  that  if  he  was  witli  Paul  (iuring  his  CjL'sarean  iniprison- 
jld  have  written  so  impersonal  and  official  an  accMUiiit  as  appears  in 
md  xxvi.  It  is  to  be  notice^l,  moreover,  that  xxvii.  1  has  no  direct 
vith  wliat  inimodiat(.'ly  prcce<h»s.    Tliere  is  a  marked  gap  between 

xxvii.  1,  and  yet  it  can  liardly  be  supposed  that  tlie  autlior  who 
the   "  w<i "   passasro  in  sucli  <lotail   in  chaps,  xxvii.  an<l  xxviii., 

omitted  tliat  which  must  have  connected  cliaps.  xxvi.  and  xxvii. 
;ituted  originally  a  part  of  one  wliole.  There  seems  to  be  another 
ere  that  the  "we  "  source  was  of  a  fragmentary  character. 
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pressed  his  listeners  as  a  man  of  culinre  who  had  beeome 
unbalanced  upon  the  subject  of  religion  and  was  pursuing  a 
foolish  and  fanatical  course,  but  was  neifter  a  criminal  nor 
a  vicious  character.  Whether  Festus  shared  tiie  opinion  as 
to  Paul's  innocence,  to  which  Agrippa  is  represented  as 
giving  explicit  utterance,  we  do  not  know,^  but  at  any 
rate  Paul  had  appealed  to  Caesar  and  to  Cteasar  he  mmt  gik 
P«al'4  CsBsawan  imprisonment,  whieh  has  been  engaging 
our  attention,  has  been  commonly  employed  as  a  startiii^ 
point  from  which  to  reckon  the  chronology  oi  a  large  pail 
of  the  apostle's  life.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  sent  bf^m.  Caesaiea 
to  Borne  soon  after  the  accession  of  Festus.*  If  the  date  U 
the  latter  event  therefore  can  be  determined,  l^e  tiitie  of  his 
imprisonment  can  be  fixed  with  a  good  deal  of  exactness, 
and  calculations  can  be  based  upon  it  respecting  preceding 
as  well  as  subsequent  events.  Unfortunately,  the  desired 
date  is  not  directly  given  in  any  of  our  sources,  and  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  a  combination  of  various  more  or  leas 
uncertain  references.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  Fes- 
tus became  procurator  in  the  year  60.*  But  there  is  good 
ground,  it  seems  to  me,  for  revising  that  opinion  and  for 
pushing  the  date  of  his  accession  back  to  the  year  65. 
Such  a  revision  involves  so  considerable  a  change  in  the 
generally  accepted  chronology  of  Paul's  life,  that  the  mat- 

1  Luke  says  indefinitely  in  xxvi.  31,  tliat  "  they  spake  one  to  another,  say- 
ing. This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds  " ;  and  more  ex- 
plicitly in  vs.  32,  that  "Agrippa  said  unto  Festus,  This  man  might  have  been 
set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto  C»sar."  But  though  Paul's  address 
may  have  convinced  Agrippa  and  others,  including  even  Festus,  that  he  had 
committed  no  crime,  it  did  not  serve  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  dangerous 
character,  and  that  he  would  not  stir  up  trouble  in  the  future  as  he  had  in  the 
past.  It  was  not  enough  for  Paul  to  prove  that  his  intentions  were  good  and 
that  there  was  no  valid  reason  why  his  teaching  should  create  an  excitement 
and  lead  to  riots  wherever  he  went.  The  fact  that  he  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  such  riots  was  enough  to  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  state,  and 
Festus,  as  a  faithful  Roman  ofiicial,  could  hardly  have  set  him  at  liberty  ou 
the  strength  of  liis  address  and  of  Agrippa's  opinion. 

'^  Cf.  Acts  XXV.  1,  6  sq.,  13  sq.,  23,  xxvi.  32,  xxvii.  1. 

s  Many  say  59,  some  61.  For  a  very  clear  and  concise  presentation  and 
defence  of  the  prevailing  \iew,  see  Schiirer:  /.c.  1.  S.  483  sq.  (Eng.  Trans, 
Div.  I.  Vol.  II.  p.  182  sq.).  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  see  especially 
Wieseler :  Chronologic  d.  ap.  Zeitalters,  S.  6(i  sq.  Schiirer,  who  decides  for  the 
year  60,  closes  his  careful  discussion  of  the  subject  with  the  words:  *'  It  is  most 
correct  to  say,  with  Wurm, '  At  the  earliest  58,  at  the  latest*  61,  probably  60.'  ' 
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ter  merits  careful  considei-ation.^  Josephus  records  that 
Festus'  predecessor  Felix  was  accused  before  Nero  by 
prominent  Jews  of  Csesarea,  and  that  he  escaped  punish- 
ment only  because  of  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas, 
who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  especial  friendship  of  the 
emperor.2  But  Tacitus  reports  that  Pallas  fell  into  dis- 
favor with  Nero  and  was  relieved  of  his  offices  before  the 
end  of  the  year  55  ;^  and  the  historian's  account  of  Nero's 
attitude  toward  Pallas  and  his  silence  touching  any  recon- 
ciliation between  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  emperor's 
treatment  of  Agrippina,  with  whose  fortunes  those  of 
Pallas  were  so  intimately  bound  up,  make  it  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  latter  again  acquired  influence  at  court.. 
That  Pallas  was  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy  a  few 
months  after  his  dismissal  from  office*  cannot  be  urged  as 
a  proof  that  he  subsequently  regained  Nero's  favor,  for  he 
had  expressly  stipulated  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal  that 
he  should  not  be  questioned  for  any  part  of  his  past  con- 
duct,^ and  Tacitus  remarks  that  his  "  acquittal  was  not  so 
gratifying  [evidently  meaning  to  the  emperor]  as  his  arro- 
gance was  offensive."^  But  the  accusation  from  which 
Felix  was  relieved  by  the  good  offices  of  his  brother  was 
made  after  his  departure  from  Palestine  and  after  the 
accession  of  his  successor  FestusJ  It  seems  therefore 
that  the  latter  must  have  become  procurator  in  55 ;  for 
before  the  end  of  that  year  Pallas  was  in  disgrace,  while 
Nero  ascended  the  throne  too  late  in  the  previous  year 
(Oct.  13)  to  send  Festus  to  Palestine  before  the  early  fall, 
when  Paul  was  despatched  to  Rome.® 

Against  this  opinion  it  has  been  urged  that  the  words 
a^ldressed  by  Paul  to  Felix,  two  yeare  before  the  close  of 
the  latter's  term  of  office  ("  Forasmuch  as  I  know  that 
thou  hast  been  for  many  years  a  judge  unto  this  nation  "  ^) 
make  so  early  a  date  impossible.     But  that  is  a  decided 

1  The  substance  of  the  following  discussion  of  the  date  of  Paul's  Caesarean 
imprisoDmeut  has  been  already  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology 
for  January,  1897,  p.  146  sq. 

2  Ant.  XX.  8,  9.  5  Ann.  XHI.  14.  s  cf.  Acts  xxvii.  9. 
8  Ann.  XIII.  14.                      «  Ann.  XIII.  23.                      9  Acts  xxiv.  10. 

*  Ann.  XIII.  23.  "  Josephus :  Ant.  XX.  8,  9. 
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mistRke,  for  eveu  though  Cumtiiius  may  not  have  ben 
succeeded  by  Felix  uatil  52,  as  Tacitus  and  Jnsepliiu 
Heem  to  imply,'  Tiicitns  expiessly  says  tliat  Felix  liul 
already  bcL-ii  for  a  long  time  governor  of  Judea,  iadud- 
ing  Samai'ia,  ^^bile  CumanuH  was  governor  of  Galilee' ' 
Joaephos,  1 1>  tm  sure,  says  nothing  of  such  a  division  of  the 
province,  hut  hii<  account  at  tJiis  point  is  so  improbable  in 
many  of  its  t't^atures  and  contains  so  many  palpable  inac- 
oaraoieSt  tlmt  we  oan  haidly  betiitat«  to  follow  Mommsen 
in  preferring  the  authority  of  Tacitua  to  that  of  Josephus.' 
Paul's  words  therefore  might  have  been  uttered  in  53, 
when,  if  our  view  be  correct,  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  to 
CffiKaiea,  as  well  as  in  58  or  any  other  year.  Josephus'  ap- 
parent igDoiance  touching  Felix's  presence  and  authoritr 
in  Palestine  before  the  year  52  probably  explains  tiie 
fact  that  he  relates  most  of  the  deeds  which  he  ascribes  to 
Felix,  including  his  victory  over  the  Egyptian  referred  to  in 
Acts  ixi.  38,  ill  connection  with  the  reign  of  Nero.*  At 
any  late,  in  view  of  that  ignorance,  it  in  clear  that  no  vaiiii 
ailment  against  the  earlier  date  for  Paul's  arrest  can  be 
drawn  from  tlie  fact  that  such  events  are  connected  by 
Josephus  with  Nero's  reign. 

In  confirmiition  of  the  early  date  I  have  l)een  maintaining 
for  the  accession  of  Festus  and  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  Paul  may  be  urged,  on  the  one  band,  the  traditional  resi- 
dence of  the  apostle  Peter  in  Rome,  which  seems  t«  reqinre 
an  earlier  date  for  Paul's  death  than  that  commonly  adopted,' 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  chronology  of  the  latter's  mis- 
sionary career.  Reasons  have  already  been  given  for  think- 
ing that  tlio  apostolic  council  probablj'  took  place  in  tlie 
year  45  instead  of  50  or  51,  as  is  commonly  assumed.^  It  is 
true  that  our  data  for  obtaining  the  length  of  Paul's  nii.^ 
sionary  journeys  are  few  and  uncertain,  but  the  generally 
accepted  calculations  are  probably  approximately  correct 

1  Jim.  XII.  M;  Aiit.  XX.  7,  1.  ^  Ann.  Xll.  M. 

»  Mommseu ;  Rr.mifehr  GrschieM',  .Ite  Auflago.  V,  S.  525  gq.  Cf.  ilw 
Bl.iBs:  Acta  apottolurmii,  p.  31,nml  Ibunsay:  St.  Paul,  Vie  Travrlltr and li' 
Roniim  Citiien,  p.  313. 

<Cr.  Josephus:  Ant.XX.H:  fl.J.11.13. 

*  See  below,  p.  5'.r2  aij.  '  Sea  above,  p.  172. 
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They  make  the  interval  between  the  apostolic  council  and 
the  arrest  of  Paul  in  Jerusalem  about  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  if  the  former  event  therefore  be  fixed  at  about  45,  the 
latter  can  hardly  be  put  much  later  than  53.^  It  may  fairly 
be  assumed  then  on  the  grounds  given  above,  which  find  con- 
firmation in  the  considerations  just  mentioned,  that  Paul's 
imprisonment  in  Csesarea,  which  followed  immediately  upon 
his  arrest  in  Jerusalem,  began  in  the  early  summer  of  53  (he 
was  arrested  soon  after  Pentecost)  and  continued  until  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall  of  55,  when  he  sailed  for  Rome.^ 
The  account  of  Paul's  journey  from  Caesarea  to  Rome 
is  taken  from  the  "we"  source,  and  is  exceedingly  accurate 
and  without  doubt  entirely  trustworthy  from  beginning  to 
end.^     Late  in  the  summer  or  early  in  the  fall*  he  left 

1  Assuming,  as  is  very  likely,  that  Paul  left  Antioch  upon  his  second  mission- 
ary journey  (Acts  xv.  40)  in  the  spring  of  46,  he  must  have  reached  Philippi 
before  the  end  of  the  fall,  for  his  journey  through  Asia  Minor  was  evidently 
a  rapid  one,  and  he  stopped  nowhere  for  any  length  of  time  (see  above,  p.  235). 
The  length  of  his  stay  in  Macedonia  is  uncertain,  but  a  year  would  probably 
cover  it,  so  that  he  may  have  reached  Corinth  in  the  autumn  of  47.  Here  he 
remained  a  year  and  a  half  according  to  Acts  xviii.  11,  and  at  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  the  spring  of  49  he  very  likely  sailed  at  once  for  Syria  (Acts 
xviii.  18).  He  seems  to  have  tarried  only  a  short  time  in  the  East,  and  to 
have  hastened  back  to  Ephesus  without  stopping  to  do  evangelistic  work 
on  the  way  (xviii.  21  sq.,  xix.  1).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  he  reached 
Ephesus  by  the  middle  of  the  year  49.  From  Acts  xix.  8, 10,  and  22,  it  appears 
that  his  residence  in  Ephesus  lasted  something  over  two  and  a  quarter  years, 
and  in  Acts  xx.  31,  the  whole  duration  of  it  is  given  in  round  numbers  as  three 
years.  We  conclude  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  combined  with  xvi.  1  and  2  Cor.  ix.  2, 
that  he  left  Ephesus  for  the  last  time  in  the  spring,  so  that  he  was  probably 
there  from  the  summer  of  49  to  the  spring  of  62.  He  reached  Corinth  appar- 
ently toward  the  close  of  the  same  year  (see  above,  p.  324),  and  after  a  stay  of 
three  months  there,  left  in  the  spring  for  Jerussilem  (Acts  xx.  4,  (5),  where  ho 
arrived  in  time  for  Pentecost  in  the  year  53.  These  calculations  are  of  course 
for  the  most  part  only  approximate ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  year 
out  of  the  way,  and  they  thus  go  to  confirm,  in  a  general  way,  the  earlier  date 
for  Paul's  imprisonment. 

2  The  earlier  date  for  Festus*  accession  and  Paul's  imprisonment  has  been 
maintained  also  by  Kellner  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Kath.  Theologie,  1888, 
S.  630  sq.,and  in  other  articles :  by  Weber  in  his  Kritischp  Goschichtp.  dfr  Exe- 
gese  dea  Uten  Kapitels  d^s  Romerhriefes,  1889.  S.  177  sq. :  and  more  recently  by 
O.  Holtzmann  in  his  NeuteMamentliche  ZeitqenchichtP.,  S.  128  sq.,  and  by  fiiass. 
I.e.  S.  21  sq.    Blass  puts  the  arrest  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  .'4. 

»  On  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  see  especially  James  Smith's  Voyage,  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul,  and  compare  Ramsay:  St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the 
Roman  Citizen,  p.  314  sq. 

*  They  were  at  Crete  in  October  according  to  Acts  xxvii.  9,  and  they  must 
have  been  already  some  weeks  on  the  voyage.  The  fast  ref<>rred  to  in  that 
passage  is  the  great  fast  of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  fell  on  the  tenth 
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Cffisarea,  in  charge  of  a  centurion  namadJolka*  irim 
conducting  a  body  of  prisoners  to  Rome.  He  was  aoeoa' 
panied  by  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica  ^  and  the  unnamed 
author  of  the  account  of  the  voyage.  They  very  WsAf 
went  in  the  capacity  of  PauFs  personal  atteii^buats  <« 
slaves,  for  otherwise  such  intimate  assodation  as  they 
seem  to  have  had  with  him  throughout  the  journey  would 
hardly  have  been  possible.'  Paul  seems  to  have  appeare4 
in  Cssarea  and  in  Rome  as  a  man  of  high  soeial  rank,  and 
he  was  treated  as  such  by  the  authorities.^  It  was  there- 
fore entirely  natural  that  he  should  have  a  couple  of  attend- 
ants and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  accompany  Urn 
to  Rome.^  The  voyage  from  Csesarea  was  made  by  ship, 
and  the  winds  proved  exceedingly  unpropitious,  so  that 
instead  of  reaching  Rome  before  the  close  of  navigation 
in  the  fall,  they  were  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Malta, 
and  forced  to  remain  there  three  months.  PauFs  courage, 
wisdom,  and  presence  of  mind  were  very  conspicuous  in  all 
the  di£Bculties  and  dangers  of  the  voyage  Mid  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  centurion  and  all  the  ship*s  company. 
He  showed  himself  equal  to  the  emergency  in  this  case  as 
in  every  other,  and  we  could  ill  spare  the  picture  of  his 
calm  and  confident  demeanor  in  the  midst  of  the  panic- 

of  the  month  Tisrl,   the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  corresponding 
approximately  to  our  October. 

1  Aristarchus  was  with  Paul  in  Ephesus,  according  to  Acts  xix.  29,  and 
accompanied  him  upon  his  final  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xx.  4.  He  also 
remained  with  him  for  some  time  in  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philemon  24). 

2  See  Ramsay :  I.e.  p.  315  sq. 

8  Notice  the  consideration  shown  him  by  the  centurion  at  Sidon,  where  he 
was  allowed  to  visit  his  friends,  according  to  Acts  xxvii.  3. 

*  Ramsay  {I.e.  p.  310  sq.)  has  an  interesting  note  upon  the  finances  of  the 
trial,  in  which  he  suggests  that  Paul  had  recently  fallen  heir  to  considerable  prop- 
erty, and  that  he  was  thus  in  a  position  to  defray  easily  the  large  expenses  in- 
volved in  his  trial  and  protracted  imprisonment.  It  is  possible  that  this  was 
the  case,  but  not  only  at  an  earlier  day  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also 
later  in  Rome,  he  received  gifts  from  the  church  of  Philippl  and  found  them 
very  welcome  (Phil.  iv.  10  sq.).  It  hardly  looks,  therefore,  as  if  he  were  a 
man  of  independent  wealth  at  any  time.  That  he  had  enough  property  to  raise 
him  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  criminal,  and  to  insure  him  a  measure  of 
respect  from  the  authorities,  is  very  likely,  but  it  is  probable  that  Felix  was 
counting  upon  the  devotion  of  Paul's  disciples  and  not  upon  the  apostle's  purse 
alone  when  he  tried  to  secure  a  bribe  for  his  release  (Acts  xxiv.  26),  and  that 
frequently  during  his  imprisonment  Paul  had  the  assistance  as  well  as  the 
sympathy  of  his  Christian  brethren. 
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stricken  prisoners  and  crew.  Though  only  a  prisoner,  he 
wa^  the  commanding  figure  in  the  vessel,  and  he  made  his 
influence  felt.  The  secret  of  his  marvellous  power  and 
success  as  a  missionary  of  Christ  lay  in  no  small  measure 
in  his  superiority  to  circumstances  so  clearly  manifested 
in  such  scenes  as  these,  and  in  the  dominating  forcefulness 
of  his  pei-sonality,  which  was  felt  by  high  as  well  as  low, 
by  governors  and  kings  as  well  as  by  soldiers  and  sailors. 
In  Malta  Paul  is  reported  to  have  performed  many  mira- 
cles ^  and  to  have  gained  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  nothing  is  said  about  his  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  securing  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  At 
the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  the  voyiige  was 
resumed  in  another  ship,  and  Puteoli  was  reached  in  good 
time  and  without  farther  mishap.  After  a  week's  stay 
there,  during  which  Paul  enjoyed  the  association  of  (Chris- 
tian disciples  residing  in  the  place,  the  soldiers  with  their 
prisoners  made  their  way  to  Rome  by  land.  The  Roman 
Christians  had  received  news  of  Paul's  coming,  probably 
from  the  brethren  at  Puteoli,  and  a  number  of  them  met 
him  at  the  Forum  of  Appius,  more  than  forty-five  miles 
from  the  city  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  others  at  the  Three 
Taverns,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  nearer.^  They 
gave  him  a  warm  welcome  and  Paul  was  greatly  cheered 
and  encouraged  by  it.  It  must  have  meant  much  to  him, 
arriving  a  prisoner  in  bonds,  to  be  greeted  in  such  a  way. 
The  Roman  church  was  not  of  his  own  planting  and  he 
himself  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  its  members,  and  he 
might  well  have  entertained  doubts  as  to  whether  they 
would  care  to  show  him  any  particular  attention,  or  would 
dare  to  do  it,  under  existing  circumstances,  even  if  they 
wished  to.  Their  friendliness  and  sympathy  thus  promptly 
expressed,  and  their  evident  disregai-d  of  the  possible  con- 

1  The  attempt  to  cut  out  vss.  .VT*  and  7-10  of  chap,  xxviii.  as  interpolations 
is  quite  unwarranted.  Paul  himself  testifies  in  2  Cor.  xii.  12  to  his  own  per- 
formance of  signs  and  wonders,  and  the  record  of  such  events  in  accounts  of 
his  life  and  work  is  in  itself  no  sufficient  indication  of  late  date.  The  age  with 
which  we  are  dealing  was  in  an  eminent  sense  a  supernatural  age,  and  the  bo- 
lief  in  miracles  was  universal  among  the  disciples. 

2  Acts  xxviii.  15. 
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sequences  of  compromising  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities,  must  have  iaffected  him  deeply.  He  felt  him- 
self among  friends,  even  though  a  prisoner  in  a  sti'ange  city, 
and  he  "  thanked  God  and  took  courage."  ^ 

The  "we"  source  apparently  closes  just  at  this  point 
though  it  may  be  that  a  part  of  that  which  follows  was 
taken  from  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
Paul  had  a  conference  with  some  of  the  leading  Jews  of 
the  city  as  recorded  in  vss.  17-20,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  succeed  in  disposing  them  favorably  towai'd  liim, 
or  might  at  least  disarm  their  hostility,  which  of  course 
would  work  to  his  decided  disadvantage  in  his  approach- 
ing trial.  The  words  uttered  by  the  Jews,  according  to 
vs.  22,  convey  the  impression  that  they  had  not  themselves 
come  in  contact  with  Christianity,  but  knew  it  only  bv 
hearsay.  Such  an  impression,  however,  is  hardly  in  accord 
with  the  actual  facts.  There  were  certainly  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  the  church  of  Rome  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  disturbances 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  some  of  the  Jews  from  the 
city  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  were  due  to  the  preaching 
of  Christ  in  the  synagogue.^  It  cannot  be  denied,  more- 
over, that  the  words  attributed  to  Paul  in  vss.  25-28  seem 
oil  tlieir  face  a  little  out  of  liarmony  with  the  situation 
and  with  tlie  immediate  context;  for  while  vss.  17-20  rep 
resent  him  as  summoning  tlie  leaders  of  the  Jews  in  order 
to  disarm  their  prejudice  against  him,  vss.  23-28  picture 
him  as  preaching  the  Gospel  to  tliem,  and  then  pronouncing 
condemnation  upon  them  for  their  refusal  to  believe,  in 

1  Acts  xxviii.  15. 

2  Cf.  Acts  xviii.  2,  and  Suetonius  :  Claudiu'i,  25.  Suetonius  says  that  Clau- 
dius expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome  because  they  were  making  disturl>anee>  at 
tlie  instijLjation  of  a  certain  Chrestos  {Judieos  hnpuhsore  Cht'csfo  (issii.hir  (u- 
nndfudntt'S  Roma  expulif).  Tlie  identification  of  Chrestos  with  Christ  is  not 
certain,  hut  is  very  ])rohahle,  and  has  b(!en  adopted  by  most  scholars. 

I)ion  Cassias  (LX.  (>),  referring;  pmhahly  to  the  same  event,  says  that 
Claudius  did  not  expel  the  Jews  from  the  city,  as  there  were  too  many  of 
them,  but  forbade  them  to  hold  meetinj^s.  Very  likely  an  edict  of  expulsion 
was  pas.sed  and  some  of  the  Jews,  including  Atjuila  and  Priscilla  (.Acts 
xviii.  2).  left  the  city:  but  the  Jewish  colony  was  so  lar«;e  that  it  was  found 
imprarticablo  to  carry  out  the  edict,  and  so  a  prohibition  of  their  rcli;,Moii'^ 
services  was  substituted.  The  <iate  of  the  edict  is  unknown  to  us,  luui  no 
chronological  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  it. 
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words  calculated  only  to  enrage  and  embitter  them.  So 
too  the  utterance  recorded  in  vs.  28  ("  Be  it  therefore 
known  unto  you  that  this  salvation  of  God  hath  been  sent 
unto  the  Gentiles ;  they  also  will  hear ")  sounds  like  an 
anachionism  at  this  time  and  place.  When  Paul  arrived 
in  Rome,  there  was  already  a  Christian  church  there  com- 
posed largely  of  Gentiles,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  among 
them  that  he  had  most  of  his  friends,  and  by  them  that  he 
was  welcomed  most  warmly.  It  is  a  little  strange  under 
such  circumstances  that  he  should  say  to  the  Jews  of  the 
city  that  their  refusal  to  believe  would  result  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  heathen.  That  he  actually  did  come  in  contact 
with  unconverted  Jews  in  Rome,  and  that  lie  even  endeav- 
ored to  win  them  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  need  not  be 
doubted,  but  the  particular  form  which  his  intercourse  with 
them  takes  in  the  account  of  Acts  was  possibly  due  to  the 
author,  who  perhaps  represented  Paul  as  having  such  an 
interview  as  is  described  in  order  to  emphasize  at  the  very 
close  of  his  book  the  fact  upon  which  he  had  laid  frequent 
stress,  that  Paul  was  not  to  blame  for  the  non-conversion  of 
the  Jews,  and  for  the  predominantly  Gentile  character  of 
the  church,  but  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  to  blame  for 
it ;  that  he  had  offered  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  of  Rome  be- 
fore turning  to  the  Gentiles,  just  as  he  had  in  nearly  all  the 
cities  which  he  visited ;  that  everything  possible  had  been 
done  to  induce  them  to  accept  Christianity,  but  that  they 
had  persistently  refused,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Christianity  was  the  true  form  of  Judaism  which  all 
their  prophets  had  been  foretelling,  and  to  which  all  their 
past  had  been  leading  up.  Tliis  fact,  which  thus  received 
renewed  and  final  emphasis,  had  also  an  apologetic  signifi- 
cance. It  was  calculated  to  explain  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  show  the  injustice  of  the  Jews'  enmity  for  the  C'hristians, 
which  was  undoubtedly  very  marked  at  the  time  our  author 
wrote,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  hostile 
treatment  accorded  the  church  by  the  Roman  authorities. 
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12.  Paul  in  Bomb 

The  Book  of  Acts  closes  with  the  statement  that  Pad 
*' abode  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  dwelling,  and 
received  all  that  went  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  teaching  the  things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  boldness,  none  forbidding  him."  ^  That  Paul  * 
during  the  two  years  thus  described  actually  did  enjoj 
a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  communicating  with  his 
friends  and  with  any  others  who  were  interested  enough  to 
visit  him,  and  that  he  continued  his  activity  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  to  those  about  him  and  retained  his  interest 
in  his  own  churches  and  in  the  progress  of  Chriatianity  in 
the  world  at  large,  is  evidenced  by  four  epistles  from  his 
pen,  all  of  which  were  appai*ently  written  at  this  time :  the 
epistles  to  Philemon,  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  to  the  Philippians.  That  the  last-named  was  written 
in  Rome,  while  Paul  was  a  prisoner  there,  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted.'  The  expectation  of  death  which 
haunted  the  imprisoned  apostle  while  he  wrote ;  ^  the  large 
and  active  circle  of  Christian  disciples  witiii  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  the  various  tendencies  exhibited  among 
them ;  *  the  reference  to  the  praetorian  guard,^  and  the 
greetings  from  the  members  of  Caesar's  household,^  —  all 
point  to  Rome. 

But  there  are  some  scholars  that  maintain  that  the  first 
three  of  the  epistles  mentioned  were  written  not  in  Rome, 
but  in  Caesarea  during  Paul's  imprisonment  there  J  It  is 
certain  that  the  three  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other. 
If  they  are  genuine  epistles  of  Paul,  they  must  have  been 
written  at  the  same  time  and  place.  But  for  the  opinion 
that  that  place  was  Rome  and  not  Csesarea  speaks  the  fact 

1  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31. 

2  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  put  into  the  CsBsareaD  imprisonment 
by  O.  Holtzmann :  Thfologische  Litteratnrzeitung,  181K),  Sp.  177,  and  by  Spitta: 
Die  ApostelgeschichtCf  S.  281,  but  so  far  as  I  know  by  no  other  recent  scholars. 
Clemen,  who  divides  the  epistle  into  two,  puts  the  earlier  into  the  Capsarean 
imprisonment,  the  later  into  the  Roman  (Die  Chronologie  der  Paulinischen 
Brief e,  S.  197). 

8  Phil.  i.  20  sq.,  ii.  17.  5  phil.  i.  13.  ?  See  above,  p.  353. 

*Phil.  i.  12  sq.  «  Phil.  iv.  22. 
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that  while  Paul  was  in  Caesarea,  all  his  thoughts  were 
turned  toward  Rome,  and  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
be  would  plan  to  visit  Asia  Minor  again  in  case  of  his  re- 
lease, as  he  announces  his  intention  of  doing  in  Philemon 
22,  instead  of  carrying  out  his  long-cherished  purpose  to 
go  at  once  to  Rome.  But  that  he  actually  had  the  inten- 
tion, while  a  piisoner  in  the  latter  city,  to  return  East  if 
he  were  reletised,  is  proved  by  Phil.  i.  27  and  ii.  24.  More- 
over, it  should  be  observed  that  the  marked  resemblances 
that  exist  between  Colossians  and  Philippians  make  it 
exceedingly  diCBcult  to  separate  them  by  any  long  in- 
terval.^ In  view  of  these  considerations  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  traditional  and  com- 
monly accepted  opinion  that  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and 
Philemon  were  written  during  Paul's  imprisonment  in 
Home. 

Their  date  it  is  impossible  to  determine  more  exactly. 
On  the  ground,  on  the  one  hand,  of  resemblances  between 
Philippians  and  Romans  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
less  Pauline  style  and  of  the  more  highly  developed 
Christology  and  ecclesiology  of  Colossians  and  Ephesians, 
Lightfoot  has  maintained,  in  disagreement  with  the  great 
majority  of  scholars,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
written  before  the  other  three. ^  But  the  resemblance  to 
Romans  has  no  weight ;  for  the  epistles  were  separated  at 
any  rate  by  an  interval  of  at  least  three  yeai-s,  and  the 
literary  style  of  C'olossians  and  Epliesians  and  the  alleged 
doctrinal  difficulties  which  beset  them  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  lapse  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  which  at  the 
veiy  most  intervened  between  them  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Timothy 
was  with  Paul  when  he  wrote  Philemon,  Colossians,  and 
Philippians,  but  that  the  last-named  epistle  announces  his 
impending  departure  for  the  East,  suggests  that  it  was  writ- 
ten later  than  the  others  ;  for  Timothy  was  certainly  in  the 
East  toward  the  close  of  PiiiiTs  imprisonment,  as  appeal's 

1  Upon  these  resemblances,  see  especially  V(»n  Sodeii  in  the  Hand-Konv- 
mtiitar  zum  Xeuen  Testuuifitt,  IH.  1,  S.  14. 

2  See  his  Commentary  on  Philippians,  ecliiion  of  181)4,  p.  30  sq. 
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from  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  The  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  is  very  dififerent  from  that  of  the  others.  Though 
Paul  hopes  to  be  released,  he  is  occupied  much  witii  the 
thought  of  death,  and  evidently  realizes  that  it  may  be  im- 
minent; while  in  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon 
there  is  no  reference  to  his  death,  and  he  seems  to  he 
looking  forward  to  a  protracted  period  of  activity  in 
Rome.^  It  may  fairly  be  assumed,  then,  that  tbe  common 
opinion  is  correct,  and  that  the  EpisUe  to  the  Philippians 
was  written  later  than  the  other  three.  Bui  how  long 
an  interval  separated  it  from  them,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining. 

The  first  o£  the  epistles  of  the  captivity  was  addressed 
to  a  church  which  Paul  had  neither  founded  nor  visited,' 
' — the  church  of  Colossse  in  southwestern  Phrygia.  But 
the  Colossians  apparently  owed  their  Christianity  to  one 
of  Paul's  own  disciples,  a  man  named  Epaphras;'  and 
he  therefore  felt  no  hesitation  in  treating  them  as  his 
own  converts  and  writing  them  an  epistle.  The  contrast 
between  Paul's  attitude  toward  the  Colossians  and  the 
Romans  is  noticeable.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  addressing  the  former  as  he  did  in  the  case 
of  the  latter.  Though  not  his  own  converts,  they  are  the 
converts  of  one  of  his  disciples  and  thus  they  owe  their 
Christianity  indirectly  if  not  directly  to  him,  and  consider 
themselves  a  part  of  his  missionary  field.  He  is  therefore 
not  building  upon  another  man's  foundation  or  entering 
another  man's  territory  in  writing  to  them,  but  only  fulfil- 
ling the  duty  which  he  owes  to  all  his  churches,  among 
which  Colossae  reckons  itself  and  is  reckoned  by  Paul  as 
truly  as  any  other.  Paul's  epistle  is  thus  significant  for 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
even  among  those  who  had  not  seen  his  face  and  the 
authority  which  he  exercised  over  them.  He  was  the 
apostle  of  a  much  wider  field  than  he  had  himself  pei"soii- 
ally  travei*sed. 

The  Colossian  Christians  were  Gentiles,*  and  they  had 

1  Cf.  Eph.  vi.  19;  Ck)l.  iv.  3.  a  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12. 

a  Col.  U.  1.  *  Cf .  Col.  i.  21,  ii.  13. 
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learned  from  Epaphras  Paul's  own  Gospel ;  ^  but  at  the 
time  he  wrote  an  ascetic  and  legalistic  tendency  was  ap- 
pearing among  them,  not  dissimilar  to  that  referred  to 
in  Kom.  xiv.^  This  tendency  was  evidently  not  due  to 
the  influence  of  Judaizere,  such  as  Paul  had  to  contend 
with  in  Jerusalem  and  Galatia ;  for  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
attempt  was  m^de  to  impose  circumcision  upon  the  Colos- 
sians  or  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  as 
a  condition  of  salvation.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  of  hostility 
to  Paul  himself,  or  of  an  inclination  to  question  his  author- 
ity or  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached.  There 
is  no  indication,  moreover,  that  the  men  who  advocated 
the  practices  which  Paul  attacks  in  his  epistle  denied  the 
salvation  of  those  who  failed  to  observe  them.  They  seem 
only  to  have  recommended  them  as  the  means  of  reaching  a 
higher  stage  of  Christian  perfection,  and  of  making  one's 
salvation  more  secure.^  They  did  not  preach  another  Gos- 
pel, as  did  the  Judaizers  in  Galatia  whom  Paul  was  com- 
pelled to  anathematize.  They  accepted  the  Gospel  of  Paul, 
but  they  believed  that  only  by  abstinence  from  certain 
kinds  of  food  and  drink,  and  by  the  observance  of  certain 
days,  was  it  possible  to  reach  that  stage  of  perfection  to 
which  all  Christians  should  aspire ;  and  they  were  there- 
fore condemning  those  who  did  not  adopt  their  practices 
as  less  perfect  than  themselves.  The  differences  between 
their  principles  and  Paul's  lay  not  in  the  sphere  of  theology 
or  philosophy,  but  in  the  sphere  of  ethics.  Their  aims 
were  wholly  practical ;  and  Paul  opposed  them  not  because 
they  taught  a  false  philosophy  of  the  universe  or  even  a 
false  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  because  they  advocated  per- 
nicious observances,  the  practical  effect  of  which  was  to 
obscure  the  full  significance  of  Christ's  work  and  to  loosen 
the  Christian's  grasp  upon  him.  The  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies and  the  ascetic  practices  which  they  inculcated  they 
apparently  based  upon  the  need  of  conciliating  and  ward- 
ing off  the  hostility  of  those  spiritual  beings  or  angels  who 

1  Col.  ii.  G  sq. 

2  On  the  Colossiau  erroriats,  see  especially  Von  Soden:  Iland-Kommentar, 
ni.  1,  S.  6  sq. 

«  Cf .  Col.  i.  6,  9  sq.,  22,  27,  28,  ii.  3,  10,  iii.  14. 
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were  mdely  supposed  aniniig  the  Jews  to  be  active  iu  tW 
affairs  of  the  world,  aud  to  exercise  a  lai^e  measure  oi 
control  over  the  destinies  of  men.  A  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  intermediate  spiritual  agents  and  a  teudenc; 
to  ritual  observance  and  ascetic  practice  were  also  wide- 
[iread  iii  heatheu  circles,  esjiecially  in  the  K;ist:  but  thure 
ire  indications  iu  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossiaus  that  llie 
errovists  whom  he  opposes  tliere  were  Jews  rather  than 
Gentiles,  or  at  least  owed  their  principles  to  Jewish  in- 
fluence. At  any  rate,  their  insistence  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  new  moons  and  Sabbath  days,*  and  their  apparetil 
high  estima-te  of  circumcision,^  both  point  in  that  dircetion,' 
At  the  sanie  time  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  Phiu-isaic 
legalists ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  clear  that  they  were  not 
Essenes  as  some  scholars  have  supposed.*  Ascetic  ten- 
dencies and  such  a  belief  in  angels  as  they  held  were  oe^ 
tainly  not  confined  to  that  sect ;  and  there  is  no  referenui: 
in  our  epistle  to  any  of  tlie  most  characteristic  features  of 
Essenism:  celibacy,  communism,  and  scrupulosity  in  coit- 
nection  with  rites  of  purification.  It  is  likely,  in  view  of 
their  special  emphasis  upon  such  practices  m  were  mostcom- 
mon  among  Gentile  adhei-ents  of  Judaism  in  the  world  at 
large  outside  of  Palestine  —  abstinence  from  certain  kind* 
of  food  and  the  observance  of  sacred  days,  — and  in  view  of 
their  angelology  and  their  appeal  to  philosophy  and  visions' 
in  support  of  their  demands,  that  the  errorista  were  under 
the  influence  of  Alexandrian  rather  than  Palestinian  Juda- 
ism. There  is  nothing  surprising  in  tliis,  for  the  Judaism 
of  Alexandria  made  itself  widely  felt  in  the  world  at  large, 
and  we  have  other  traces  of  its  influence  in  Asia  Minor.' 

But  though  the  Colossian  errorists  were  either  Jews 
themselves  or  under  Jewish  influence,  the  principles  which 

>Col.  ii.  16.  5Col.il.  11.  iii.  II. 

■  Gt.  alsii  the  wkHb  irafiiZaru  (Ei.  8),  SA^^tb  (fi.  14  knd  30).  and  m,X'^ 
(ii.  8,  30),  tlie  UM  □(  «hivb  ia  used  in  tjol.  iv.  3  and  !)  to  desigunte  llie  requln- 
metits  ol  the  .lewish  liiw. 

*  So,  «.!7-.  Weiss :  miileitun'j  in  itas  Xeiie  Tattamcnl,  8.  253  (Eng.  Trau., 
I,  p.  X»)- 

"  Col.  ii.  8, 18. 

"Ounpare,  for  insUinre,  1'huI  bimselt,  wlio  was  Intliied  Id  Taniu;  M 
Apollo*  tuul  tbe  Nullior  □(  tiie  prologue  ul  tbe  FouTtli  (iospal. 
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they  preached  were  such  as  to  appeal  naturally  to  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  of  Colossal;  for  the  same  kind  of  a. belief  in 
spiritual  beings,  bridging  the  chasm  between  man  and  the 
invisible  God,  and  the  same  tendency  to  conciliate  them 
and  win  their  assistance  in  the  effort  to  acquire  perfection 
and  rise  to  an  immediate  contemplation  of  Deity,  were 
widespread  throughout  the  East,  and  later  played  a  large 
part  in  the  development  of  Christian  theology  and  practice. 
We  have  in  Colossae  the  first  appearance  of  that  syncretism 
of  Oriental  theosophy  and  Christian  faith  which  in  one  form 
or  another  characterized  all  the  Gnostic  systems  of  the 
second  century,  and  which  was  not  without  its  influence 
upon  the  ultimate  conception  of  the  end  and  means  of  re- 
demption that  prevailed  in  the  orthodox  church.  We 
have  also  the  first  appearance  of  that  syncretism  of  heathen 
and  Christian  ritual  which  in  a  developed  form  was  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  religious  life  of  the  church  of  the 
fourth  and  following  centuries.  It  was  not  a  mere  form 
of  Jewish  Christianity  which  Paul  attacked  in  his  epistle, 
but  a  superimposition  of  Jewish  and  heathen  elements,  pri- 
marily practical,  secondarily  speculative,  upon  the  Christian 
faith  and  life.  The  effect  of  such  elements,  Paul  saw  at 
once,  was  to  belittle  the  significance  of  Christ  and  of  his 
work,  and  to  lead  Christians  ultimately  to  depend  for  sal- 
vation upon  their  own  efforts  instead  of  the  divine  Christ 
within  them,  and  thus  to  substitute  the  old  life  in  the  flesh 
for  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  to  their  inevitable  destruction.^ 
And  so,  after  commending  in  high  terms  the  faith  of 
his  Colossian  readers  and  offering  a  prayer  for  their  growth 
in  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  and  in  true  Christian  vir- 
tue, Paul  emphasizes  in  the  strongest  terms  the  exalted 
nature  of  Christ,  in  whom  dwelleth  the  fulness  of  God,  and 
his  superiority  to  and  sovereignty  over  all  the  visible  and 
invisible  forces  of  the  universe,^  in  order  to  show  the  Colos- 
sians  that  the  man  whom  Christ  has  redeemed  and  in  whom 
Christ  dwells  need  have  no  fe.ar  of  principalities  and  pow- 
ers, either  earthly  or  heavenly.  It  is  with  this  aim  in 
view  that  he  asserts  that  redemption  in  Christ  means  the 

1  Col.  ii.  6,  8,  10,  18,  20,  23,  iii.  2.  "J  Col.  i.  15  sq. 
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forgiveness  of  sins,^  so  that  the  Colossiim  Christians  need 
not  suppose  that  they  have  any  debt  to  pay  to  tiiose 
beings  whose  hostility  they  fear.  And  it  is  wiUi  the  same 
aim  that  he  emphasizes  tiie  fact  that  Christ  has  not  only 
created  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  bat  has  also  recon- 
ciled them  all  to  himself  through  his  death,^  meaning 
thereby  not  that  he  has  saved  them,  for  Paul  does  not 
speak  of  reconciling  them  to  God,  but  that  he  has  put  an 
end  to  their  hostility  to  himself  and  to  those  in  whom  he 
dwells,  possibly  by  demonstrating  the  uselessness  of  tiial 
hostility ;  so  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  feared  by  the 
Christian.  With  the  same  motive  Paul  then  goes  on  to 
emphasize  the  completeness  of  the  Christian's  redemption 
in  Christ,  which  not  only  insures  him  against  the  machina- 
tions of  all  hostile  spirits,  but  also  makes  him  holy  and 
without  blemish  and  unreprovable  before  Grod,*  and  thus 
renders  unnecessary  such  efforts  to  acquire  perfection  as 
are  urged  by  the  &lse  teachers.  After  this  preliminuy 
statement  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  Hie  Christian,  Paid 
indicates  that  his  purpose  in  writing  thus  is  to  show  the 
groundlessness  and  har^ulness  of  thl  practices  and  observ- 
ances  which  the  errorists  are  endeavoring  to  impose  upon 
the  Colossians ;  *  and  in  order  to  clinch  the  matter  he  em- 
phasizes again  Christ's  authority  over  all  principalities  and 
powers,  and  repeats  in  even  clearer  and  more  explicit  terms 
his  account  of  Christ's  work,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
complete  redemption  of  the  Christian  and  in  his  release 
from  the  bondage  of  the  law.^  Freed  as  he  has  been  from 
that  bondage,  let  the  Christian  not  subject  himself  again  to 
the  ordinances  of  men  and  endeavor  unnecessarily  to  pro- 
pitiate the  angels,  with  whom  he  has  really  nothing  more 
to  do  since  he  died  with  Christ ;  for  the  ritual  observances 
and  ascetic  practices  which  he  undertakes  with  that  end 

iCol.i.  14.  2Col.  i.  20.  «  Col.  i.  22.  <  CJol.  ii.  4  aq. 

*»  Col.  ii.  8-15.  In  ii.  14,  15  we  have  another  indication  that  the  Colossian 
errorists  were  Jews  or  under  Jewish  influence ;  for  the  angels,  or  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  {Apxo-^  xal  i^valai),  are  here  represented,  as  they  were 
commonly  thought  of  among  the  Jews,  as  the  agents  and  guardians  of  the  la^- 
It  is  from  their  control,  according  to  Paul,  that  a  man  is  released  when  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  the  law. 
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r,  instead  of  profiting  him  and  enabling  him  to  rise 
the  flesh,  only  contribute  to  its  power  and  cut  him 
n  Christ.*  After  thus  warning  his  readei^s  against 
se  teachers  and  showing  how  inconsistent  the  prin- 
if  the  latter  were  with  the  true  conception  of  Christ's 
^nd  of  the  Christian  life  which  the  Colossians  had 
,ught,  and  how,  if  they  were  to  follow  the  advice  of 
rould-be  instructors,  they  would  be  separated  from 
and  thus  be  led  away  from  God  instead  of  toward 
iul  exhorts  them  to  live  the  true  Christian  life,  and 
heir  minds,  as  those  who  have  died  and  risen  again 
Ihrist,  on  things  above  rather  than  on  things  upon 
•th.2  The  conduct  which  that  true  Christian  life 
IS  is  then  exhibited  both  in  its  individual  and  in  its 
spects,  and  in  strong  contrast  to  the  observances  and 
BS  inculcated  by  the  false  teachers.^  The  epistle 
with  various  pereonal  notices  and  salutations,  and 
1  exhortation  to  Archippus,  who  evidently  held  offi- 
sition  in  the  Colossian  church,  to  fulfil  his  duties 

Colossians  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  had  apparently 
jn  led  far  astray;  for  he  does  not  exhort  them  to 
to  their  first  faith,  but  to  hold  it  fast  and  remain 
st  in  it,  and  he  speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  the  highest 
ndation.**  They  may  have  begun  to  adopt  the 
3S  recommended  by  the  false  teachei*s,^  but  they 
lieved  the  Gospel  of  salvation  in  Christ  as  taught 
1,  and  all  that  he  needed  to  do  was  to  show  them 
uch  that  salvation  implied  and  how  inconsistent 
i  were  the  principles  which  they  were  asked  to 
He  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  defend  his  Gospel 
)rove  its  truth,  but  simply  to  point  out  what  was 
d  in  it;  and  he  was  confident  that  that  would  l)e 
.  to  convince  the  Colossians  of  the  error  of  the 
which  had  been  urged  upon  them.^     Evidently  the 

ii.  16-23.  3  Col.  iii.  r>-iv.  6.  6  cf.  Col.  ii.  20. 

iii.  1-4.  "♦  Col.  i.  4  sq.,  9,  ii.  5,  6. 

worthy  of  notice  that  it  is  an  increased  acquaintance  with  God's  will 
ul  desires  for  the  Colossians  in  i.  0.  It  is  thus  practical,  not  specu- 
lowledge  that  he  feels  they  need.    Cf.  also  i.  6,  26. 
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fiilse  teachers  were  not  attacking  or  trying  to  undermine 

Paul's  ilocti'ine  of  salvation  and  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ.  Indeed  it  looks  very  much  as  if  they  ace  opted  bis 
Gos]Hsl,  as  the  Colossian»  in  general  did,  without  realizing 
the  practical  consequences  that  were  involved  in  it.  Paul'a 
i^hnrp  antithesis  of  desh  and  spirit,  naturally  suggesting  as 
it  did  the  value  of  asceticism,  was  quite  in  line  with  their 
own  tendencies,  and  they  very  likely  regarded  him  witli 
respect  and  believed  themselves  to  be  in  essential  agree- 
ment with  him.  This  would  explain  the  fact  that  Paul 
treats  them  with  comjiarative  mildness  and  nowhere  de- 
nounces them  bitterly ;  and  the  still  farther  fact  that  be 
represents  them  not  as  denying  Christ,  as  the  Galatian 
Judaizera  denied  him,  but  simply  as  losing  their  hold  upon 
hini.^  Such  treatment  would  have  been  impossible  bad 
they  consciously  degraded  Christ  and  made  him  simply  one 
of  a  number  of  spiritual  beings  or  xons,  as  the  Gnoadcs 
sulwequently  did ;  but  there  is  no  sign  that  they  did  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Their  error  was  practical  only,  and  con- 
cerned the  effects  of  Christ's  work,  not  his  nature  or  his 
character.  All  that  Paul  says  about  the  latter  is  s;iid  in 
the  interest  of  the  former,  with  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  Christ's  redemptive  work  is  absolutely  complete  and 
leaves  no  place  for  propitiatory  observances  and  practices. 
But  this  consideration  disposes  of  the  chief  objection 
which  has  been  brought  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The  argument  against  its  genu- 
ineness drawn  from  its  language  and  style  has  no  weight. 
While  there  are  undoubtedly  linguistic  and  stylistic  pecul- 
iarities in  the  epistle,  the  most  noticeable  of  them  can  be 
explained  from  the  subject-matter  and  from  the  polemic  use 
by  Paul  of  the  terminology  of  those  whose  teachings  he  is 
refuting ;  and  the  marks  of  identit}'  with  his  acknowledged 
works,  especially  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which 
was  written  at  about  the  same  time,  are  far  more  numerous 
and  striking.  But  the  Christology  of  the  epistle  has  long 
been  a  stumbling-block  and  has  led  many  scholars  to  denj 
that  Paul  can  have  been  its  author.  But  when  the  purpose 
1  Col.  u.  19. 
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lie  epistle  is  kept  clearly  in  mind ;  when  it  is  realized 
the  author's  object  was  not  to  teach  Christology,  but 
mphasize  the  completeness  of  Christ's  redemptive  work, 
rder  to  show  the  groundlessness  of  the  observances  and 
itices  recommended  in  Colossse,  the  difficulties  vanish. 
js  the  striking  assertion  that  in  Christ  "  dwells  all  the 
ess  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  ^  which  goes  beyond  numer- 
utterances  in  Paul's  other  writings  only  in  form  and 
hasis,  finds  its  explanation,  as  the  context  shows,  in 
desire  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  man  who  is  in 
ist  has  full  redemption  and  does  not  need  to  seek 
ess  and  perfectness  in  ritual  observance  and  ascetic 
itice.  And  so  again  the  passage  upon  the  creative 
k  of  Christ,*^  in  which  he  is  represented  not  simply  as 
agent  of  creation  as  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  but  also  as  its 
lor,  ground  and  end,  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
il's  wish  to  emphasize  in  the  strongest  terms  Christ's 
eriority  to  and  authority  over  all  those  spiritual  powers, 
^hom  the  false  teachers  were  making  so  much ;  and 
agh  it  is  an  advance  upon  anything  found  in  his  other 
itles,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  them  and  is  entirely 
ural  under  the  circumstances.  And  so  finally  the 
ement  that  Christ  has  reconciled  unto  himself  heavenly 
veil  as  earthly  things  ^  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
wing  the  needlessness  of  the  observances  and  practices 
[uestion;  and  though  it  cannot  be  duplicated  in  liis  other 
itles,  it  is  not  in  the  least  un-Pauline,  for  it  does  not 
m  that  Christ  has  saved  heavenly  beings  or  angels,  as 
has  saved  men,  but  that  he  has  put  an  end  to  their 
ihinations  against  himself  and  those  in  whom  he  dwells, 
ihat  they  need  no  longer  be  feared  by  the  Christian. 
IS  all  the  advances  upon  the  statements  of  Paul's  other 
ties  touching  the  pereon  and  work  of  Christ,  may  be 
jfactorily  explained  in  the  light  of  the  situation  which 
ed  forth  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  without  recourse 
he  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  work  of  another  hand. 
1  indeed  that  hypothesis  cannot  be  successfully  main- 
led  in  the  face  of  the  genuine  Paulinism  which  underlies 

1  Col.  ii.  y ;  cf.  i.  19.  2  Col.  i.  IG,  17.  s  Col.  i.  20. 
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the  eatite  epi&tle :  the  couception  of  redemptiou  as  accoin- 
pUshed  by  tke  death  and  reauiTcctioii  of  ChiLst;  of  salva- 
tioa  as  dying  with  Clubt  uuto  the  fiesh  and  rising  agaia 
vith  him  a  new  creature;  of  the  Christian  life  as  ik 
divine  life  in  man,  a  life  freed  from  the  bondage  not  of  the 
flesh  alone,  but  aUo  of  the  law;  of  baptism  as  burial  witb 
Chriat;  of  faith  as  uniou  with  him  in  the  new  life,  and 
thuB  not  merely  one  grace  or  virtue  among  many,  but  llie 
loot  of  all  the  Christian  virtues  and  gi-aces.  Whenitiit 
lealized  how  little  Paul  wa»  understood  even  in  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  hia  death,  and  at  how  many 
points  his  disciples  misinterpreted  him,  it  is  difficult  (o 
suppose  that  any  oue  else  can  iiave  written  an  epistle 
irhich  piesentJi  so  accurately  and  in  such  true  proportions 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  his  Gospel,  and  wliii:li 
has  tiiat  Gospel  as  its  very  heart  and  essence. 

The  occasion  for  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiana 
was  supplied  apparently  by  the  arrival  of  Epaphi-as  in 
Rome.  He  brought  Paul  news  of  tlie  love  and  faith  and 
stead&stness  of  the  Christians  of  Colossie,^  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  aeem,  informed  him  of  the  efforts  that  were 
making  to  impose  ujxin  them  the  observances  and  practices 
already  referred  to.  What  biougbt  Epaphras  to  Rome. ive 
do  not  know.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  he  came  thitlier 
as  a  meBscnger  of  the  Coloasian  eburch  to  consult  Paul  in 
regard  to  the  uew  principles  that  were  preached  among 
them;  for  Paul  makes  no  reference  to  any  request  for 
advice  or  instruction  on  their  part,  and  he  sent  his  epistlii 
to  Colossie  not  by  Epaphras,  but  by  Tyebicus  of  Asia.^  He 
takes  pains  also  to  emphasize  Epaphras^  love  and  devotion 
to  the  Colossians  and  the  good  account  he  has  given  of 
them,  apparently  fearing  that  his  report  of  the  existing 
troubles  may  arouse  their  resentment. 

With  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  epistle,  went  also  Onesi- 
mus,  a  runaway  slave  belonging  to  Philemon,  a  wealthy 
Christian  of  CoIosses.  Onesimus,  it  seems,  had  come  to 
Rome,  and  had  there  been  converted  under  the  influence 
of  Paul,"  and  the  apostle  now  sends  him  back  to  his  nu*- 

I  Col.  i,  T  Bq,.  U.  S.  ^  Uol.  iv.  T  ;  cl.  AuU  n.  I.  '  FliUemoD  ID- 
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ter,  a  new  man,  with  a  note  of  commendation  in  which  he 
begs  Philemon  to  receive  his  returning  slave  as  he  would 
receive  the  writer  himself.  The  brief  note  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  of  the  kind  ever  written.  It  shows 
the  most  exquisite  tact  and  delicacy,  and  breathes  through- 
out a  spirit  of  true  Christian  courtesy.  It  reveals  a  side 
of  Paul's  character  which  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  what 
we  know  of  him  from  his  other  epistles,  but  which  nowhere 
else  appears  so  clearly  and  distinctly.  The  personal  affec- 
tion and  devotion  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  com- 
panions and  disciples  need  no  explanation  in  the  light  of 
such  a  note  as  this.  It  is  noticeable  that  Paul  does  not 
once  refer  to  his  own  apostleship.  He  lays  no  commands 
upon  Philemon  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  authority.  He 
writes  simply  as  one  Christian  to  another.  But  he  writes 
with  the  assured  confidence  that  Philemon's  gratitude  and 
affection  will  lead  him  to  do  gladly  whatever  he  can  for 
the  one  to  whom  he  owes  his  Christian  faith,  and  so 
though  he  requests  him  to  charge  to  his  account  whatever 
loss  he  may  have  incurred  through  Onesimus'  flight,  and 
promises  to  make  it  good,^  he  indicates  in  the  same  pas- 
sage that  he  does  not  expect  him  to  make  any  such  charge, 
for  Philemon  is  his  debtor  to  an  amount  not  to  be  measured 
in  money.  Paul's  confidence  that  Philemon's  gratitude 
and  affection  would  prompt  him  to  do  whatever  he  could 
for  him  illustrates  the  influence  enjoyed  and  the  authority 
wielded  in  the  early  church,  not  by  Paul  alone,  but  by 
all  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  The  one  to  whom  a  man 
or  a  community  owed  their  Christian  faith  must  always 
have  been  held  in  peculiar  honor,  and  his  requests  must 
have  had  almost  the  force  of  a  command  with  them.  It 
was  not  in  the  relation  of  rulers  to  their  subjects,  but  of 
fathers  to  their  children,  that  the  apostles  stood  toward 
the  churches  which  they  had  founded,  and  their  influence 
and  authority  were  measured  by  their  converts'  love  and 
devotion  for  them.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  Paul, 
though  he  had  not  been  in  Colossae,  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Philemon,  and  that  it  was  under  his  per- 

1  Philemon  18,  19. 
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aoiud  infloencc  that  the  Utter  had  been  brought  to  Christ, 
potaibly  daring  n  tempoiury  stay  in  Ephesus.  But  Paul 
WRJJ  apparently  reguided  with  the  same  respect  and  afFeo- 
tion  even  by  tliust-  (.■'iiIo.ssi;uis  wlio  had  not  seen  li is  face; 
and  was  thus  looked  upon  as  the  aathor  of  tfaeur  Glimtiau 
faith  even  thoogh  he  lud  not  himself  preached  tba  Goapd 
to  tibem. 

Paul's  brief  note  to  Philemon  is  also  signifieaat  b»- 
oaoae  it  shovs  the  attitude  which  he  took  toward  eziiti]^ 
social  institatioiia.  Though  he  taught  with  the  utmoat 
insistence  that  every  man  is  a  freeman  in  Christ,  he  ;et 
refused  to  di-aw  from  that  fundamental  principle  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  that  slaves  ought  to  reDoonoe  the  se^ 
vice  of  their  masters  and  realize  their  Christiui  liberty  in 
freedom  from  all  earthly  bondage.  In  his  epistles  to  the 
C(»inthians,  he  admonishes  converted  slaves  to  remain  in 
Uie  service  of  their  masters  and  not  even  to  seek  to  be 
free,  for  tiiey  can  serve  God  as  well  in  that  condition  of 
life  as  in  any  other;  and  he  nowhere  so  much  as  hints 
Uiat  he  desires  or  expects  to  see  slavery  done  away  with. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  such  a  thought  ever 
occurred  to  him.  Christianity,  as  he  understood  it,  did 
not  directly  aEfect  social  or  political  conditions.  There 
were  still  to  be  rulers  and  governors,  and  they  were 
to  be  treated  with  all  respect,  and  loyal  obedience  was 
to  be  rendered  them.  There  were  still  to  be  rich  and 
poor,  masters  and  slaves,  as  there  had  always  been.  The 
Christian  life  was  to  be  lived  in  the  midst  of  existing  con- 
ditions. It  was  to  manifest  itself  in  faithfulness  to  duty, 
in  love  and  unsellishness,  in  cheerful  contentment  with 
one's  lot  in  life,  and  in  the  grateful  acceptance  of  all 
things  as  the  gifts  of  God.  A  political  and  social  revolu- 
tion wa^  the  last  thing  Paul  was  seeking,  and  the  last 
thing  he  would  have  countenanced.  And  so  when  the 
runaway  slave  became  a  Christian  under  his  influence, 
the  first  thing  Paul  urged  upon  him  was  the  duty  of 
returning  to  his  master  and  making  good  in  so  far  as 
he  could  for  the  inconvenience  and  loss  which  he  had 
caused  him.     There  is  no  liint  in  Paul's  letter  that  he 
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condoned  Onesimus'  conduct  in  leaving  his  master.     The 
fact  is  recognized  that  Onesimus  had  seriously  wronged 
Philemon,  and  that  the  latter  had  the  right  to  be  angry 
with  him  and  to  exact  a  heavy  penalty  from  him.     Nor  is 
there  any  hint  that  Philemon   ought  to  grant  Onesimus 
his   liberty  and   no  longer  hold   him   as  a  slave.      Paul 
expresses  the  hope,  to  be  sure,  that  he  will  now  regard  him 
as  a  Christian  brother,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  he 
wants  him  to  set  him  free.     It  means  only  that  the  old 
relation  shall  be  sweetened  and  beautified  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  tie  of  Christian  fellowship. 

Paul's  letter  was  addressed  primarily  to  Philemon,  but 
his  wife  Apphia,  Archippus,  and  the  church  in  Philemon's 
house  are  also  mentioned  in  the  salutation,  and  are  all  of 
them  included  in  the  benediction  at  the  close.     As  Onesi- 
mus was  a  member  of  Philemon's  household,  of  course  all 
of  his  family  would  be  interested  in  his  return,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  belonged  to  the  church  in  his  house, 
among  whom  the  converted  Onesimus  would  henceforth 
be  numbered.     It  was  therefore  a  delicate  act  of  courtesy 
that  they  should  also  be  addressed.     The  reason  for  the 
inclusion  of  Archippus  is  not  altogether  clear.     It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  was  one  of  Philemon's  own  family,  whose 
name  was  mentioned,  along  with  that  of  Apphia,  simply 
because   of   his   special   prominence   and  influence.     But 
we  learn  from  Col.  iv.  17  that  he  held  some  position  of 
authority  among  the  Christians  of  Colossae,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Colossian  church. 
He  may  have  been  addressed   by  Paul,  therefore,  as  a 
representative  of  the  church  in  the  city,  which  of  coui-se 
included   the   little   circle   in    Philemon's   house,    and  in 
recognition  of  his  interest  in  Onesimus  as  a  member  of 
his  flock. 

Closely  related  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  both  in 
content  and  in  style,  is  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians.  If  it  is  Paul's  own  work,  it  was  evidently  written  at 
^lK)ut  the  same  time  as  Colossians  and  sent  by  the  hand  of 
^he  same  man,  Tychicus.^     The  object  of  the  epistle   is 

1  Cf .  Eph.  vi.  21  with  Col.  iv.  7. 
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pnrelj  practical,  the  author's  fundamental  purjiose  being 
to  incite  his  readers  to  live  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
ChriBtaan  calling.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  etnphames 
fiist  of  all  the  good  purpose  of  God,  who  chose  them  to 
ba  hia  own  children,  and  redeemed  them  thrcmgli  Clirist 
from  a  life  of  sin  to  a  life  of  holiness,'  He  then  prays 
that  tlley  may  appi'eciate  the  glory  of  their  inlieritance 
aad  the  greatness  of  their  redemption,^  and  in  order  to 
quicken  their  appreciation  he  magnifies  the  power  and  the 
love  of  God,  who,  though  they  were  dead  in  sin,  raised 
tiiem  with  Christ  to  a  new  and  heavenly  life.^  And  he 
reminds  them  of  the  fact  that  though,  as  Gentiles,  they 
ware  once  strangera  and  aliens,  the  wall  of  sepai-ation 
between  them  and  the  covenant  people,  Israel,  was  broken 
down  by  Christ  and  they  were  made  membei's  of  the  one 
household  of  God  and  became  temples  for  God's  habita- 
tion.* In  view  of  the  pui'pose  of  God  thus  manifest«d  in 
their  redemptioD,  Paul  gives  utterance,  after  enlarging 
upon  the  fact  that  he  had  been  calfed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  to  the  praTer  that  Christ  may 
dwell  in  their  hearts  through  futh  in  order  that  t^y  mty 
apprehend  the  greatness  of  the  divine  purpose  for  them, 
and  may  know  the  love  of  Christ  atid  thus  be  "  filled  unto 
all  the  fulness  of  God."*  The  remainder  of  the  epistle 
is  devoted  to  the  conduct  which  ought  to  be  exhibited  bj' 
those  whom  God  has  honored  with  so  great  and  glorious 
a  calling ;  emphasis  being  laid  especially  upon  peace  and 
unity,  upon  holiness,  upon  kindness  and  brotherly  love, 
and  upon  the  mutual  duties  of  wives  and  husbands,  chil- 
dren and  parents,  servants  and  masters.'  After  a  stirring 
exhortation  to  manful  warfare  in  the  conflict  with  the 
hosts  of  wickedness '  and  after  a  request  for  the  prayeis 
of  his  readers  that  he  may  preach  the  Gospel  with  bold- 
ness, the  author  closes  with  a  reference  to  the  bearer  of 
the  epistle  and  with  a  benediction. 

It   is   a   mistake    to   suppose    that   the   Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  was  written  with  any  speculative  or  dogmatic 

'Epb.  i.  3-14.  »Eph.  ii.  1-10.  'Epli.  iii.  1-19.         '  Eph.  tI.  W. 

>  Eph.  I.  IS  sq.  »  Eph.  ii.  11-22.         «  Eph.  iv.  1-vi.  9. 
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purpose.  Its  aim,  as  has  been  seen,  was  exclusively  prac- 
tical, and  its  profound  utterances  concerning  the  eternal 
will  of  God  and  concerning  Christ  and  his  church  were 
called  forth  solely  by  that  aim.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  was  written  with  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  existing  divisions  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
factions  within  the  church  or  churches  addressed.  The 
epistle  contains  in  reality  no  sign  of  such  divisions. 
The  former  state  of  alienation  in  which  the  Gentiles 
lived  is  referred  to  by  the  author  only  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  the  greatness  of  their  redemption;  and 
the  Christian  unity  which  is  inculcated  with  such  earnest- 
ness is  a  unity  not  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  particu- 
larly, but  between  all  Christians  within  the  one  household 
of  faith. 

The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  epistle,  we  do  not 
know.  There  is  no  sign  that  false  teachere  were  at  work 
among  the  readers,  as  they  were  in  Colossse.  The  sins 
attacked  are  such  as  all  Gentile  Christians  were  liable  to  ; 
and  the  virtues  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  urged 
upon  every  Gentile  Christian  community.  Indeed,  they 
are  such  as  we  find  Paul  emphasizing  in  all  his  epistles ;  and 
everything  that  is  said  might  apply  equally  well  to  any  of 
his  churches.  When  this  fact  is  taken  in  connection  with 
the  further  fact,  that  the  epistle  contains  absolutely  no  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  church  or  churches 
addressed,  or  to  the  condition  and  character  of  its  readers, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  Gentile  Christians  ;  no  greet- 
ings and  no  mention  of  names;  no  hint  of  any  previous 
connection  or  personal  acquaintance  between  writer  and 
readers;  no  trace  of  any  local  coloring,  —  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  was  addressed  to  any  particular  church,  above 
all  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  with  which  Paul  had  been  so 
intimately  associated  for  so  many  years,  and  where  he  had  so 
large  a  circle  of  friends.  Indeed,  the  supposition  that  the 
epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  is  ap- 
parently inconsistent  with  the  author's  words  in  i.  15,  which 
imply  that  he  knew  of  his  readers'  Christian  faith  only  by 
hearsay,  and  is  completely  ruled  out  by  his  words  in  iii.  2  sq., 
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which  indicate  still  more  clearly  that  he  was  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  them.  Fortunately,  internal  evidence 
is  supported  in  this  case  by  external ;  for  some  of  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts  omit  the  words  iv  'E<^6<r^  in  the  salu- 
tation, and  the  words  were  likewise  wanting  in  the  copies 
of  TertuUian,  Origen,  and  some  other  Fathers,  though  the 
tradition  that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  church  of 
Ephesus  was  already  current  and  was  accepted  by  them. 
Marcion,  who  was  the  firet  Christian  so  far  as  we  know  to 
make  a  collection  of  Paul's  epistles,  read  ev  AaoBixeia  in- 
stead of  iv  *E<f>^a'(p  in  his  copy  of  the  letter.  But  though 
the  Laodiceans  would  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  case 
better  than  the  Ephesians,  since  Paul  had  never  visited 
Laodicea,  it  is  difficult  to  undei'stand  how  the  name  of  the 
latter  city  can  have  been  displaced  by  the  name  Ephesus. 
Moreover,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  letter,  already 
referred  to,  make  it  extremely  improbable  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  any  particular  church.  It  would  seem,  in  fact, 
as  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  it  must  have  been  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  to  a  number  of  churches,  with  most  of 
which,  at  any  rate,  the  author  was  not  personally  acquainted. 
That  it  was  intended  for  a  definite  circle  of  churches  and 
not  for  the  church  at  large,  or  for  Gentile  Christians  in  gen- 
eral, is  clear  from  various  passages  where  the  readers  are 
represented  as  constituting  only  a  part  of  the  whole  body 
of  saints^  andulso  from  vi.  21  sq.,  where  the  commission  of 
Tychicus  is  mentioned.  As  the  salutation  contained  the 
words  €1/  'E^eVoi)  in  some  manuscripts  and  eV  Aao8iK€ia  in 
others,  and  as  it  was  carried  by  Tychicus,  a  resident  of  Asia, 
along  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  churches  addressed  in  it  belonged  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  at  least  some  if  not  all  of  them  to  the  province  of  Asia. 
It  is  possible,  then,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that  Ephesus 
was  one  of  the  churches  addressed ;  for  Paul's  words  in  iii. 
2  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  none  of  the  reader's  of  the 
(epistle  knew  him  personally.  And  though  if  the  author  had 
Ephesus  chiefly  in  mind,  we  might  expect  such  a  form  of 
greeting  as  is  found  in  2  Cor.  i.  1,  and  at  least  some  local 

1  Eph.  i.  15,  iii.  18,  vi.  18. 
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coloring ;  if  he  were  thinking,  on  the  other  hand,  primarily 
of  the  needs  of  those  churches  which  he  had  not  seen,  he 
might  write  as  he  did  even  though  the  letter  was  to  be  read 
also  in  Ephesus.  It  is  probable  that  the  original  copy  con- 
tained in  the  salutation  the  names  of  all  the  churches  for 
which  it  was  intended ;  for  the  mention  of  some  place  or 
places  after  toU  ovaiv  is  required  to  complete  the  sense,  and 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  Paul  adopted  the  essentially  modern 
device  of  leaving  a  blank  space  to  be  filled  in  successively 
by  the  several  churches  addressed.  If  we  suppose  that  they 
were  all  named  in  the  original  letter,  each  church  in  taking 
a  copy  of  it  to  be  preserved  for  its  own  use,  as  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  do,  would  naturally  omit  as  unnecessary  all 
the  names  except  its  own.  The  absence,  then,  of  any  name 
in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  known  to  us  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  an  early  scribe,  having  a  number  of  copies 
before  him  bearing  the  names  of  different  places,  did  not 
venture  to  decide  between  them,  and  consequently  left  the 
space  blank,  possibly  noting  in  the  margin  his  conjecture 
that  the  epistle  really  belonged  to  Ephesus,  the  chief  and 
only  well-known  city  of  the  province.^ 

In  Col.  iv.  16  Paul  mentions  an  epistle  from  Laodicea 
which  he  directs  the  Colossians  to  read.  It  is  thought 
by  many  scholars  that  the  epistle  thus  referred  to  is  our 
Ephesians,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
opinion.  As  Marcion's  copy  of  the  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  Laodiceans,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  Laodicea 
was  one  of  the  cities  for  which  the  epistle  was  intended 
by  Paul.  Moreover,  the  close  connection  between  tlie 
epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  makes  the  men- 
tion of  the  one  in  the  other  very  natural ;  and  the  form  of 
expression,  the  "epistle  from  Laodicea"  instead  of  the 
"epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,"  suggests  just  sucli  a  circular 
letter  as  our  Ephesians.  Laodicea  was  on  the  direct  road 
from  Ephesus  to  Colossse,  and  the  circular  letter,  if  intended 
for  both  cities,  would  naturally  reach  Laodicea  first  and  be 
passed  on  thence  to  Colossaj.     On  the  other  hand,  it  should 

^  Upon  the  purpose  and  destination  of  Ephesians,  see  especially  Hort :  Pro- 
legomena  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Jiomaiis  and  the  Ephesians,  p.  75  sq. 
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etl  thiit  Tychicus  was   ai»pareiitly  cliarged  with 

le  duty  of  delivering  the  circular  letter  to  all  the  churches 

Idi-essed  and  therefore  Paul's  direction  to  the  Colossians 

.,j  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea  seems  superfluous  if  that 

riistle  was  the  one  which  Tychicus  was  himself  carrying. 

Eflit  of  this  fact  it  must  be   recogiiizeil  that  the 

Lion  of  the  two,  probable  though   it   may  seem, 

uni  positively  asserted. 

re  is  no  indication,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 
it  raul'a  cii-cular  letter  was  called  forth  by  any  special 
rubles  and  difficulties  in  tLo  churches  addressed.  The 
sole  occasion  for  it  seems  to  have  been  found  in  Tychicus' 
proposed  journey  to  the  East,  and  in  Paul's  desire  to  seize 
the  opportunity  for  uttering  general  words  of  counsel  and 
exhortation  to  the  Christians  of  a  large  and  important 
(trict  to  wliich  his  especial  att«ntion  had  been  I'ecently 
directed  by  the  visit  of  Ei^phras,  who  was  immediately  in- 
terested at  least  in  the  churches  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapo- 
lis,  as  well  as  in  the  chnrch  nf  his  own  city,  Colossaa. 
The  epistle  thus  differs  notably  from  the  other  epistles  of 
Paul,  all  of  which  were  called  forth  by  some  particular 
occasion  or  by  some  peculiar  need  on  the  part  of  those 
addressed.  Ephesians  alone  was  prompted  only  by  hia 
general  desire  to  do  good  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  authenticity  of  the  epistle,  which  resembles  so 
closely  in  many  respects  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  is 
denied  by  all  that  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  latter;  and 
even  some  who  ascribe  Colossians  to  Paul  are  unable  to 
admit  that  he  wrote  Ephesians.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  latter  are  greater  than 
those  which  attach  to  the  former,  and  that  the  marks  of 
Paul's  own  hand  are  fewer  and  less  distinct.  But  when 
the  authenticity  of  the  one  has  been  admitted,  the  principal 
arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  other  are  de- 
prived of  their  force.  The  style  and  diction  of  the  two 
are  similar;  and  though  the  peculiarities  which  differen- 
tiate Colossians  from  the  other  writings  of  Paul  are  still 
more  marked  in  Ephesians,  the  contrast  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  prove  difference  of  authorship.     If  we  bad  only 
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Ephesians,   we   might  find  it  difficult  to  believe  it  was 
written  by  the   author  of   the  epistles  to   the  Galatians, 
Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Philippians.     But 
Colossians  constitutes  a  bridge  between  it  and  tlie  others, 
and  shows  that  identity  of  authorship  is  not  impossible. 
Moreover,  the  resemblances  between  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
sians, both  in  style  and  in  matter,  are  much  easier  to  ex- 
plain on  the  assumption  that  they  were  written   by  the 
same  man  at  about  the  same  time  than  on  the  assumption 
that  the   author  of  the   latter   copied  from   the   former. 
Many  of  the  ideas  as  well   as   many  of  the   words   and 
phrases  are  the  same  in  both,  but  there  is  nowhere  a  trace 
of  slavish  or  mechanical  reproduction.     Ephesians,  like 
Colossians,  was  written  with  a  free  hand,  and  the  coinci- 
dences were  to  all  appearances  entirely  undesigned.    Either 
the  two  were  written  by  the  same  man,  or  the  author  of 
the  one  was  so  saturated  with  the  thought  and  language 
of  the  other,  that  he  reproduced  them  unconsciously  and 
without  premeditation  even  when  writing  upon  a  totally 
different  subject.     The  latter  alternative  is  possible  but 
certainly  less  likely  than  the  former. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians  is  drawn  from  its  doctrinal  state- 
ments. But  here  again,  as  in  Colossians,  the  advance  upon 
Paul's  other  writings  is  almost  wholly  in  the  matter  of 
emphasis,  and  when  the  practical  purpose  of  the  epistle 
is  taken  into  account,  the  difference  makes  no  insuper- 
able difficulty.  The  Christology  of  the  epistle  does  not 
go  beyond  that  of  t-olossians,  and  even  in  its  statements 
concerning  the  church,  which  is  a  subject  of  especial 
interest  to  the  author,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
Paul's  utterances  in  other  epistles.  Thus  the  conception 
of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  wliich  is  contained 
implicitly  in  Romans,^  appeai-s  still  more  clearly  in  1 
Corinthians,^  and  finds  explicit  utterance  in  Colossians.^ 
That  the  author  of  Ephesians  should  concern  himself 
exclusively  with  the  church  universal  instead  of  with  its 
^ocal  manifestation,  the  particular  congregation,  which  is 

1  Rom.  xii.  4  sq.  «  1  Cor.  xii.  12  sq.  s  Col.  i.  18,  24. 
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dealt  with  in  most  of  Paul's  epistles,  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
in  viow  of  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  a  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed to  no  single  community,  and  that  peace  and  ChrU- 
tian  unity  were  virtues  upon  which  it  was  necessary  to 
lay  special  emphasis.  Even  in  1  Corinthians'  and  in  I'lii- 
lipptaitB,'  the  church  iu  its  larger  sense  is  referred  to,  and 
the  two  passages  in  Colossians  ^  go  as  far  as  anything  in 
Ephesians.  There  are  some  passages  in  the  epistle,  it  i» 
true,  which  look  suspicious,  and  suggest  another  writer 
than  Paul.  Such,  for  instance,  are  ii.  20,  where  the 
"apostles  and  prophets"  are  represenlfid  ah  the  founda- 
tion of  the  chureh,  and  iii.  5,  where  the  "  holy  apostles  and 
prophets  "are  spoken  of  as  the  recipients  of  the  Gospel 
revelation.  But  the  woi-d  "holy"  was  apphed  by  P»nl 
to  all  Clnistians,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  any  dis- 
tinctive and  exclusive  sense  in  this  passage ;  while  if  wc 
understand  by  the  apostles  in  both  cases,  in  accordance 
with  a  frequent  usage,  not  the  Twelve  and  himself 
merely,  but  all  the  travelling  missionaries  and  heralds 
of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the  prophets  the  Christian  prophel* 
to  whom  he  so  frequently  refers,  neither  passage  need 
make  us  any  serious  difficulty.  The  author's  emphnsis 
upon  the  charismatic  apostles  and  prophets  in  these  pas- 
sages, and  also  in  iv,  11,  is,  in  fact,  entirely  in  keeping  with 
his  emphasis  in  other  epistles  upon  the  presence  of  tha 
Spirit  in  the  church  revealing  the  truth  and  will  of  God.  It 
is  true  that  evangelists  and  pastors,  who  are  mentioned  along 
with  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachei's  in  iv.  11,  are  referred 
to  nowhere  else  in  Paul's  epistles.  But  the  list  in  1  Cor- 
xii.  28  contiuns  some  terms  found  only  there,  and  the 
bishops  of  Phil,  i.  1  are  not  duplicated  in  his  genuine  writ- 
ings. Moreover,  the  list  in  Eph.  iv.  11  does  not  point  to 
a  time  when  I'egular  officera  ii'ere  beginning  to  take  tliP 
place  of  the  charismatic  men  of  Paul's  day,  any  more  than 
the  reference  to  bishops  and  deacons  in  Phil  i.  1.  Indeedi 
the  mention  of  apostles  and  prophets  first  of  all  in  the 
passage  in  Ephesians  shows  that  that  time  had  not  ye* 
come. 

1 1  Cor.  X.  32,  xll.  28,  zv.  9.  *  Phil.  ill.  B.  >  Col.  L  18,  34. 
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So  far  as  the  author's  general  conception  of  Christianity 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  trace  in  it  of  un-Pauline  ideas. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  fewer  positive  indications  of  Paul's 
thought  than  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  dif- 
ference of  purpose,  and  there  is  enough  genuine  Paulinism 
in  it  to  make  out  a  strong  case  for  its  authenticity.  Thus 
the  author  declares  that  salvation  is  solely  of  God,  and  is 
by  grace  alone,  not  by  works.^  Redemption  he  pictures 
in  genuine  Pauline  fashion  as  an  adoption  into  the  relation 
>f  sonship,^  and  again  as  a  resun-ection  with  Christ.^  The 
Christian  life  he  represents  as  the  life  of  a  new  man  in 
Christ.*  His  Christian  readei-s  he  speaks  of  as  temples  for 
God's  habitation,^  and  prays  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their 
beart8  through  faith.^  The  law,  he  says  distinctly,  was 
done  away  by  Christ's  death  in  the  flesh  ;^  and  the  fact 
that  he  makes  use  of  this  truth  to  emphasize  the  oneness  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  within  the  church  rather  than  their  free- 
dom from  the  law,  is  due  to  the  special  purpose  which  he 
has  in  hand,  and  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the 
genuinely  Pauline  character  of  the  passage.  All  these 
utterances  are  fully  in  line  with  Paul's  thinking,  and 
though  they  are  less  clear  and  decisive  than  some  passages 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  they  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  sufficient,  in  the  absence  of  ideas  and  conceptions 
of  an  opposite  character,  to  confirm  the  explicit  claim  of 
the  letter  to  be  Paul's  own  production.^ 

In  addition  to  the  epistles  just  considered,  Paul  wrote, 
during  liis  Roman  captivity,  a  letter  to  his  beloved  Phili[>- 
pian  church,  thanking  them  for  gifts  which  they  had  sent 
him  by  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  number,  Epaphio- 

1  C<)1.  ii.  5,  8,  10.         3  Eph.  ii.  5.  5  Kph.  ii.  22.  ?  Eph.  ii.  14  sq. 

« Eph.  i.  Ti.  *  Eph.  iv.  24.  «  Eph.  iii.  17. 

**  In  defence  of  the  ^genuineness  oi  Ephesians,  see  especially  Hort,  I.e. 
p.  HI  sq.  On  the  other  siile  see  lloltzinann :  Kritik  der Ephvaer  and  Kolosser- 
^ruff,  1872;  and  Von  Soden  in  the  Hand-Koimneatar,  HI.  1,  S.  80  sq.  For 
*  v«ry  impartial  and  well-balanced  statement  of  the  case,  see  Jiilicher: 
^iuhitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  S.  i>4  sq.  The  great  majority  of  the 
critical  school  deny  the  authenticity  of  Ephesians,  even  when  they  accept  all 
the  other  epistles  except  the  pastorals.  See  the  list  of  names  in  Hultzmann's 
£inleUung  in  das  Neue  Testamenty  ^te  Autlage,  S.  257  sq. 
2c 
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ditus,  and  explaining  the  latter's  retiini  to  Philijipi.  The 
epistle  is  largely  of  a  personal  character  and  entirely  in- 
formal. It  lacks,  consequently,  that  careful  arrangement 
and  logical  sequence  of  thought  which  mark  most  of  Paul's 
epistles.  Afl«r  a  salutation  and  a  warm  expression  of  love 
for  his  readers  and  of  gratitude  for  their  Cliristian  charac- 
ter,^ the  apostle  tells  tliein  something  of  his  cniidition  and 
experiences  in  Rome  and  of  his  outlook  for  tlie  future.' 
Ho  then  piisses  natuially  from  the  statement  of  hia  belief 
that  his  life  will  be  spared  for  their  sake,  to  the  expression 
of  his  hope  that  whether  he  visits  them  again  or  not,  they 
will  continue  to  live  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  presenting  a  bold  and  united  front  to  their  adver- 
saries, avoiding  all  dissensions,  cherishing  each  otljer  in 
love,  laboring  each  for  his  brother's  good  with  tlie  spirit  of 
devotion  and  self-sacriBce  which  animated  Christ,  and  living 
in  all  respects  in  such  a  way  as  to  commend  Christianity  to 
those  about  them."  He  then  tells  them  of  the  pixiposed  visit 
of  Timothy,  and  of  his  hope  that  he  may  himself  be  able  to 
come  to  them  in  the  near  future ;  explains  Epaphroditus' 
return  to  Philippi  and  commends  hira  for  liis  faithfulness  and 
duvotioii ;  *  and  sccnia  >kbout  to  clotic,^  whiia  he  nuddcaly 
branches  off  into  a  severe  attack  upon  certain  men  whom 
be  characterizes  as  dogs  and  evil-workers,  and  whom  be 
brands  as  the  concision  in  contrast  to  the  followers  of  Christ, 
who  constitute  the  true  circumcision.^  After  denouncing 
them  and  comparing  his  own  faith  and  life  with  theirs,  he 
exhorts  the  Philippians  to  govern  their  lives  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  controlled  Iiis,  setting  their  minds  on 
heavenly   things   and   conforming  their   conduct    to   the 

1  Phil.  i.  1-11.  '  Phil.  i.  27-11. 18.  •  Phil.  lii.  I. 

sphil.i,  12bi].  <Phil.il.  19  Bq. 

*Tbe  words  rd  airi  ypdiptit  In  lii.  1  appareDtly  rafer  not  to  whnt  pn- 
cedea,  but  to  what  follows ;  and  &9  there  ia  nothing  like  the  latter  la  the  earlier 
chapteri,  It  tooka  a*  If  Paul  were  refecrinit  to  another  epistle  in  which  ho  had 
written  ot  tlie  same  subject.  It  Is  certainly  quite  unlikely  that  during  all  the 
years  which  had  elapsed  itince  be  lirst  preaclied  Id  Philippi  he  had  not  odm 
written  to  his  converts  there.  It  Is  true  tiiat  do  other  epistle  to  tbem  is  knnirn 
to  us,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  none  was  written.  Undoubtedly.  Psnl 
wrote  many  letters  of  which  «c  have  no  knowledge.  It  is  pathapa  ei^ilicsal 
that  Polycarpepeaksinhis  Epiatle  to  the  Philippiaiu  <c. 3)  of  "letters"  whidi 
Paul  had  written  to  them  (oi  ml  iwiar  i/ilr  f-ypai'tr  ^wroXdt). 
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laracter  of  Christ.^  After  this  digression  he  returns  to 
matter  which  was  very  likely  in  his  mind  while  he  was 
:horting  his  readera  to  peace  and  unity  in  the  early  part  of 
3  letter,  and  addressing  certain  individuals  by  name,  he 
seeches  them  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.^  After  a 
al  exhortation  to  joy  and  peace  and  purity  in  thought 
d  life,^  he  tlianks  them  heartily  for  their  gifts  and  closes 
th  salutations  and  a  benediction.^ 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  epistle  was  evidently 
>aphroditus'  intended  return  to  Philippi,  and  the  letter 
primarily  a  commendation  of  Epaphroditus  himself  and 
expression  of  thanks  for  the  gifts  which  the  Philippians 
d  sent  by  him.  Epaphroditus  can  hardly  have  remained 
ry  long  in  Rome,  for  otherwise  Paul  would  doubtless 
,ve  found  some  earlier  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
"atitude  to  his  benefactors.  He  seems  to  have  left  for 
)me  much  sooner  than  he  had  expected  to ;  for  Paul  takes 
dns  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  return,  and  to  explain 
lat  it  is  not  because  of  any  lack  of  courage  or  devotion 
a  his  part.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  taken  ill,^  prob- 
bly  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  had  almost 
)8t  his  life.  Upon  his  recovery  he  naturally  longed  to 
5e  his  home  and  his  friends  again,  and  so,  though  it  was 
pparently  his  original  intention  to  remain  much  longer 
I  Rome,  assisting  the  apostle  in  his  work  and  ministering 
)  his  needs  in  such  ways  as  he  could,  Paul  sent  him  back 
)  Philippi,  assuring  the  friends  whose  representative  he 
as,  that  he  had  done  his  duty  faithfully  and  well,  and 
shorting  them  to  receive  him  with  all  honor.  Paul's 
eatment  of  Epaphroditus  reveals  most  beautifully  his 
nderness  and  thoughtfulness  toward  his  companions  and 
sciples,  and  the  unselfishness  of  his  love  for  them.  The 
hole  epistle  in  fact,  with  its  warm  expression  of  affection, 
th  its  hearty  recognition  of  the  devotion  of  the  Philip- 
ins,  and  with  its  unaffected  gratitude  for  their  liberality, 
nbiued  with  its  kindly  and  yet  frank  and  earnest  ad- 
nitions,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  charming  revelations 

1  Phil.  iii.  2-21.  2  pun.  iv.  1  sq.  8  phu.  iy.  4-9. 

*  Phil.  iv.  10-20,  21-23.  6  Phil.  ii.  25  sq. 
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we  have  of  the  aposUe^s  personal  character,  and  of  ttie 
closeness  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  and  his  oonTerts 
together.  If  he  seems  in  some  of  his  epistles  sharp  and 
censorious  in  his  dealings  with  his  churches,  we  see  him 
in  this  one  overflowing  with  tenderness  and  appredatioD, 
and  we  realize  how  much  they  all  were  to  him  and  how 
deeply  his  heart  was  enlisted  in  their  welfare,  and  m 
understand  better  than  we  otherwise  might  tibie  keenness 
with  which  he  must  feel  defection  or  ftdtiileesness  on  tiie 
part  of  ahy  of  them. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
primarily  a  note  of  tiianks  and  of  commendation,  but  Paul 
had  evidently  learned  from  Epaphroditus,  or  from  soma 
other  source,  of  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  &ction  or  jeal- 
ousy within  t&e  church,  and  he  consequentiy  improved  tbd  j 
opportunity  to  urge  his  readers  to  peace  and  unity.    The 
difficulty,  whatever  it  was,  seems  not  to  have  been  veiy  seri- 
ous, but  it  prompted  the  apostle  to  emphasize  the  importsnce 
of  harmony  and  to  call  attention  to  the  example  of  Chrisfs  i 
humility  and  self-sacrifice,  in  a  striking  passage^  whiehj 
closely  resembles  some  of  his  utterances  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.     This  Christological  passage  has  commonly 
been  given  an  undue  amount  of  weight,  and  some  have 
seen  in  it  a  reason  for  denying  'the  authenticity  of  the 
epistle.     But  such  a  use  of  it  is  entirely  unjustifiable,  for 
it  goes  beyond  Paul's  statement  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9  only  in 
form  of  expression,  and  there  is  nothing  un-Pauline  in  it 
It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  passage  was  inserted  not 
with  a  dogmatic  but  with  a  practical  purpose.     It  was  not 
the  author's  aim  to  teach  Christology,  but  to  remind  his 
readers  of  the  example  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  inspire  them 
to  similar  love  and  sacrifice.     The  passage  thus  constitutes 
an  integral  part  of  the  epistle  and  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  practical  aim  that  dictated  the  entire  chapter  in  which 
it  stands. 

The  polemical  passage  in  the  third  chapter  is  not  alto- 
gether easy  to  explain.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  those 
against  whom  Paul  warns  his  readers  wei'e  Jewish  Chris- 

1  PhU.  ii.  5  sq. 
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tians,  who  were  endeavoring  to  force  circumcision  and  the 
observance  of  the  Jewish  law  upon  the  Gentile  Christians 
either  of  Philippi  or  of  Rome,  as  they  had  tried  to  do 
years  before  in  Galatia.  But  it  is  certainly  strange  that 
such  Judaizers  should  suddenly  make  their  appearance, 
whether  in  Philippi  or  in  Rome,  so  many  yeai*s  after  Paul 
had  won  his  decisive  victory  over  them  in  Galatia,  when 
during  the  entire  interval  we  have  no  trace  of  their  ac- 
tivity in  any  part  of  his  missionary  field.  Our  knowledge 
of  Philippi  during  the  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
Paul  first  preached  Christianity  there  is,  to  be  sure,  very 
meagre,  and  we  do  not  know  all  the  forces  that  had  been 
at  work  in  the  interval.  But  it  is  certain  that  Paul  could 
not  have  commended  the  Philippians  in  such  glowing 
terms  if  they  had  been  already  led  astmy  by  Judaizere, 
and  that  he  could  not  have  brought  his  epistle  to  a  close, 
as  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  do  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  chapter,  without  warning  them  against  such  Judaizers, 
if  he  had  known  that  they  were  threatened  by  them.  It 
is  possible  that  he  learned  for  the  first  time  after  his  letter 
was  partly  written,  that  Judaizei-s  had  recently  made  their 
appearance  in  Philippi ;  but  their  sudden  and  unheralded 
activity  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  even  more  difficult  to  account 
for  their  presence  in  Rome,  for  there  is  no  sign  that  they 
were  there  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  any  reference  to  them  in  Colos- 
sians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon  makes  their  presence  there 
when  those  letters  were  written  extremely  unlikely.  More- 
over, in  the  fii-st  chapter  of  the  Philippian  epistle  itself, 
Paul  speaks  of  his  fellow-C^hristians  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preclude  utterly  the  supposition  that  there  were  any  active 
Judaizers  among  them  at  the  time  he  began  to  write. ^ 
All  the  probabilities  therefore  are  against  the  supposition 
that  they  were  at  work  in  Rome  when  the  third  chapter  was 
written. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  course  which  Paul  pursues 
in  the  chapter  in  question  is  not  that  wliich  we  should  ex- 

1  Phil.  i.  14  sq. 
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pect  him  to  follow,  if  his  pmpose  was  to  fortify  liii  fotden 
aguBst  Judaizing  iofluences  add  ^feir^at  them  ficom  m- 
cepting  circomcisioii  and  obaening  tbe  Jewirii  Iaw«  Abo- 
lutoly  nothing  is  said  about  the  efEeet  of  anefa  ecmdmct 
upon  his  readers ;  about  their  separation  £rom  CSurist  and 
the  loss  of  the  benefits  of  his  cedempiive  work  whidi 
would  result  from  their  adoption  of  Judaii^o  princqpks.^ 
It  18  equally  difficult  to  suppose,  if  the  passioiuite  weidi 
in  iii.  2  sq.  were  prompted  fay  a  fear  of  Jndbiistio  madiiiis- 
tions,  that  Paul  could  drop  the  subjrot  i^;ain  so  soon,  and 
devote  the  latter  part  of  his  episHe  to  matters  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character.  It  would  seem  that  the  sudden 
reappearance  of  ah  enemy  which  had  caused  him  such 
distress  and  anxiety  a  dozen  years  before,  and  over  which 
he  had  gained  a  decisive  and  apparently  lasting  vii^oiy, 
must  have  stirred  him  so  deeply  and  filled  him  vrith  sodi 
terrible  forebodings  as  to  make  it  imposaiUe  tor  him  to 
revert  so  easily  to  matters  of  comparatively  UUle  inqNU^ 
tance,  and  to  write  of  them  in  a  bright  and  cheerfol 
vein,  and  finally  to  dose  Yxib  epistie  witii  evident  joy  and 
gratitude. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  better  to  assume,  with 
Lipsius^  and  others,  that  Paul  had  in  mind  in  writing 
Phil.  iii.  2  sq.  not  Judaizers  or  Jewish  Christians,  but  un- 
believing Jews.  It  is  true  that  the  language  of  the  passage, 
read  in  the  light  of  his  earlier  experiences,  naturally  sug- 
gests Judaizers.  But  in  2  Cor.  xi.  he  employs  similar 
language  in  defending  himself  against  Jewish  Christian 
opponents  who  were  not  Judaizers ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  present  case,  where  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  any 
reference  to  their  Christian  profession,  and  to  the  fact  that 
they  claimed  to  be  apostles  or  ministers  of  Christ,  why  the 
language  may  not  refer  to  unconverted  Jews.  There  is  a 
possible  suggestion  that  the  latter  were  actually  in  Paul's 
mind  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the  third  chapter,  where  he 
cites,  as  the  only  instance  of  his  zeal,  his  persecution  of 
the  Christian  church,  which  could  hardly  tend  to  strengthen 


^  Compare  wMth  this  passage  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
2  In  the  Hand-Kommentar,  II.  2,  S.  217. 
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his  case,  if  those  with  whom  he  was  comparing  himself 
were  Christians.^ 

If  the  passage  be  taken  to  apply  to  Jews,  instead  of 
being  entirely  out  of  line  with  all  that  precedes  and  fol- 
lows, as  it  certainly  is  if  it  refers  to  Judaizers,  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  in  close  connection  with  other  parts  of  the 
epistle,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  course  of 
the  apostle's  thought.  We  know  from  i.  28  sq.^  that  the 
Philippians  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  were  exposed  to  perse- 
cution,^  and  it  was  his  evident  desire  throughout  his  epis- 
tle to  encourage  them  in  the  face  of  the  trials  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  endure,  and  to  strengthen  their  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  was  subjected  to  the  strain  not  of  their 
own  sufferings  alone  but  also  of  Paul's,  in  whose  imprison- 
ment and  threatened  death  it  might  well  seem  that  the 
cause  of  Christianity  was  doomed  to  perish.  Thus,  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  his  epistle,^  Paul  assures  them  that  his 
own  imprisonment  was  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  the  brethren  in  Rome  were  becoming 
bolder  and  more  zealous  than  ever  under  the  influence 
of  his  bonds.  And  he  expresses  his  belief  that  he  will 
yet  be  released  and  be  enabled  to  carry  on  his  work  for 
the  benefit  of  his  converts ;  but  he  gives  utterance  at  the 
same  time  to  his  confidence  that  Christ  will  in  any  case 
be  magnified,  whether  by  his  life  or  by  his  death.  It  was 
doubtless  with  the  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  in 
mind,  that  he  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  healing  all  divisions  and  of  preserving  peace  and  unity 
within  the  church,  and  that  he  repeated  so  frequently  and 

1  PanVs  reference  to  his  persecntion  of  the  Christian  church  is  introduced 
here  in  a  connection  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  o<;curs  in  Gal.  i.  13. 
In  the  latter  passage  Paul  was  concerned  to  show  that  he  received  his  Gospel 
not  from  man,  but  from  God,  and  he  therefore  cited  his  attitude  toward  the 
church  up  to  the  time  of  his  conversion^  to  show  how  far  he  was  from  getting 
his  Christianity  from  the  disciples. 

«  Cf.  also  Phil.  ii.  15  and  19. 

«  Though  the  enemies  of  the  Philippians  may  have  been  for  the  most  part 
heathen,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  in  Thossalonica  when  Paul  wrote  his 
epistles  to  that  church  ten  years  before,  there  is  no  reason  for  denying  that 
the  hostility  of  the  'Jews  was  also  making  itself  felt ;  and  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  it  may  have  been  largely  from  their  machinations  that  the 
Philippians  were  now  suffering. 

*  Phil.  i.  12  sq. 
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^vith  su       'mphasis  his  exhortations  to  rejoice  at  all  timea 
and  nnrter  all    circumstances.'      The  same  cod  si  deration 
yaw  likely  had  something  to  do  with  his  reference  tii 
ist'"  "'idurance  even    unto   death,   and   to    the   glorj- 
received  as  his  reward.*     Read  in  the  light  <il 
the  bearing  of  the  passage  with  which  we  im 
cornea  very  plain.    It  is  possible  that  the  sudden 
of  passion  in  iii.   2  was  caused  by  some   new 
on  of  )iostility  to  himself  on  the  part  of  tlie 
r  Jews,  or  by  some  new  evidence  of  the  effect 
n  I        'Upon  his  situation  nud  prospects;  for  it 

wub  eir  enmity  that  he  owed  his  imprisonment  imil 

that  vns  yet  to  owe  his  execution.  But  however  thnt 
may  oe,  it  was  but  natural,  with  his  own  sufferings  anJ 
the  sufferings  of  the  Philippiaiis  in  mind,  due  vei-y  likely 
in  both  instances  to  the  same  Jewish  hatred  of  Christian- 
ity, that  he  should  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  should 
not  only  emphasize  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Juda- 
ism and  conti-aat  the  true  spiritual  circumcisioa  of  the 
Christian  with  the  fleshly  concision  of  the  Jew,  but  also  com- 
pare his  own  devotion  with  the  devotion  of  those  who  were 
peraeeuliit^  liiin  as  a  renegade  and  apostate,  and  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  he  possessed  all  and  ftiore  than  thej 
were  boasting  of,  but  had  risen  above  it  and  counted  it 
as  naught,  in  order  that  he  might  attain  to  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord.  The  passage 
has  the  appearance  almost  of  a  soliloquy,  for  it  is  only  of 
his  own  experience  that  Paul  speaks ;  and  yet  it  was  en- 
tirely natural  under  the  circumstances  for  him  to  express 
himself  thus,  and  his  words  were  certainly  calculated  ti) 
strengthen  the  PhiUppians  and  to  inspire  them  to  press 
on  toward  the  same  goal. 

The  exhortation  to  be  of  like  mind  and  to  imitate  him  in 
Jits  Christian  stru^le  follows  easily  upon  Paul's  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  life,  as  doe.s  also  the  warning  to  avoid  tlie 
conduct  of  those  corrupt  and  carnal-minded  disciples  whose 
hearts  were  more  engrossed  in  earthly  than  in  heaven])" 

i.soiq. 
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things  and  who  possibly  made  use  of  Paul's  own  doctrine 
)f  freedom  to  justify  their  libei-tinism  and  antinomianism.^ 
Paul's  agitation  in  speaking  of  them  and  his  sorrow  even 
into  teal's  are  best  explained  by  tlie  supposition  that  they 
claimed  thus  to  be  carrying  out  his  principles,  and  to  be 
jonsequently  his  true  disciples,^  as  we  know  that  many  did 
11  his  own  and  subsequent  days. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  now 
;o  generally  recognized  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
t  at  any  length.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  epistle 
yhich  need  cause  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness.  Its  style 
s  thoroughly  Pauline,  and  the  only  doctrinal  passages 
n  it^  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  apostle's  positions 
IS  known  from  his  other  writings.  It  is  simply  incon- 
seivable  that  any  one  else  would  or  could  have  produced 
n  his  name  a  letter  in  which  no  doctrinal  or  ecclesi- 
istical  motive  can  be  discovered,  and  in  which  the  per- 
;onal  element  so  largely  predominates  and  the  character  of 
:he  man  and  of  the  apostle  is  revealed  with  so  great  vivid- 
less  and  fidelity.  The  epistle  deserves  to  rank  alongside 
)f  Galatians,  (-orinthians,  and  Romans  as  an  undoubted 
product  of  Paul's  pen,  and  as  a  co-ordinate  standard  by 
.vhich  to  test  the  genuineness  of  other  and  less  certain 
yritings. 

The  epistles  which  we  have  l)een  considering,  especially 
:hat  to  the  Pliilippians,  tlirow  considerable  light  upon 
Paul's  condition  in  Rome.  Tliough  a  prisoner,  bound 
light  and  day  by  a  chain,  according  to  Roman  custom,  to 
;he  soldier  who  guarded  liim,^  he  had  made  good  use  of 
:he  opportunities  which  were  afforded  him  for  intcrcoui'se 
xith  tliose  about  him^  and  had  thus  succeeded  by  convei-se 

1  Cf.Rom.  vi.  1  8(1. ;  1  Cor.  vi.  12sq. :  Gal.  v.  13  sq.;  Eph.  v.  1.  sq. ;  Col.  iii.  1  sq. 

2  Cf.  Lip:htfoot'.s  Commentary,  i;*  he. 

It  will  hardly  clo  to  identify,  aS  is  commonly  done,  the  enemies  of  the  cross 
)f  Christ  in  iii.  18  with  those  who  are  attacked  in  iii.  2  s(i.,  for  I'aul's  vohe- 
nent  words  in  vs.  18  soem  to  imply  a  fear  that  the  Philippians  may  be  influenced 
bj  those  whom  he  there  denounces  and  may  imitate  their  conduct:  but  there 
^uld  certainly  be  no  danj^er  that  they  would  renounce  their  Christianity  and 
become  Jews. 

'  Phil.  ii.  5  sq.,  iii.  8  sq. 

<  Acts  xxviii.  Ifi,  20;  Eph.  vi.  20:  Phil.  i.  7,  13, 14.  17,  etc. 

6  Cf.  Eph.  vi.  19;  Col.  i.  29,  iv.  3,  11. 
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with  his  guards,  who  relievtsd  each  other  in  succession,  in 
making  the  name  of  Christ  known  throughout  the  whole 
l>ra;toriuni,'  that  is,  throughout  the  whole  body  of  imperial 
troops  under  the  coniiniviid  of  tlie  prtetoriiin  prefect,  tp 
whose  custody  Paul  had  been  committeil.  His  bond^  were 
tlius  redounding  to  the  advantage  of  Chi'istiniiity  by  tlie 
spread  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  which  was  resulting 
from  hi)i  association  with  those  about  him,  and  whicti 
went  so  far  that  even  some  members  of  the  iin^icrial  houw- 
hold,  probably  court  officials  or  servanfa,  had  been  won  to 
Christ.'  His  imprisonnient,  moi-eover,  was  enhancing  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  other  dii^ciples  in  Kome,  and  was  thus 
indirectly  as  well  as  directly  contributing  to  the  advance 
of  the  cause.  Not  .ill  of  those  who  were  preaching  tlie 
Gospel  there  were  in  sympathy  with  Paul  and  friendly 
to  him.  Some  were  moved  rather  by  party  spirit  than  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  were 
striving  to  outdo  Panl  and  sliow  themselves  greater  mis- 
sionaries than  he.  But  in  spite  of  that  he  rejoiced  in  llio 
latmrs  of  all  of  them,  whether  his  friends  or  his  enemies, 
for  by  al!  of  them  Christ  was  proclaimed.*  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  those  who  preached  in  a  spirit  of  unfriend- 
liness toward  Paul  belonged  to  the  Jewish  wing  of  the 
church,  whose  existence  we  find  testified  to  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  But  the  fact  that  Paul  rejoiced  in  their 
labors  shows  clearly  enough  that  they  were  not  Judaizers. 
They  were  apparently  unfriendly  to  Paul  not  on  account 
of  any  radical  difference  of  principle  or  of  doctrine,  but 
because  the  great  work  which  he  had  been  doing  among 
the  Gentiles  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  noff 
doing  in  Rome,  was  overshadowing  the  work  which  they 
and  others  were  accomplishing  among  the  Jews,  and  was 
pushing  the  Jewish  wing  of  the  church  more  and  more  into 
the  background.  It  was  not  that  they  wished  to  impose 
Judaism  upon  all  Gentile  Christians,  or  that  they  wished 
to   exclude   the   latter   from   the  church,   hut   that  the; 

>  Phil,  i,  13.    On  ihe  meaning  of  the  word  ■■  pMBtorium,"  see  Ligbtfwl't 
Commentary,  p.  iW  sq. 

apbil.  iv.-22.  »  PhU.  1.18. 
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were  impatient  and  jealous  of  their  growing  numbers  and 
supremacy.  They  were  redoubling  their  eflfoiis  among 
their  own  countrymen  simply  in  order  to  outdo  Paul,  and 
to  check  the  increasing  disparity  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  Roman  church. 

Paul's  situation  under  such  circumstances  must  have 
been  peculiarly  trying.  He  was  not  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  he  was  not  at  home  in  Rome.  He  had 
come  in  as  a  stranger  long  after  Christianity  had  made  a 
place  for  itself  there,  and  highly  as  he  was  esteemed  and 
honored  by  perhaps  a  large  majority  of  the  Christians  of 
the  city,  he  realized  that  whatever  success  he  might  have 
in  winning  converts  would  inevitably  be  compared  with 
the  success  of  those  who  were  on  the  ground  before  him, 
either  to  his  own  or  to  their  disparagement,  and  that  the 
greater  the  work  accomplished  by  him,  the  greater  would 
be  the  jealousy  and  hostility  engendered  in  many  quarters. 
He  was  in  some  sense  an  outsider,  and  there  could  not  be 
that  same  oneness  of  interest  and  sympathy  between  him- 
self and  those  about  him  that  there  was  in  his  own  churches 
and  among  his  own  converts.  There  is  evidently  a  touch 
of  resignation  in  the  declaration  of  Phil.  i.  18.  Paul  asserts 
that  he  rejoices  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  even  by 
his  rivals,  but  his  joy  is  tinged  with  a  natural  and  pardon- 
able sadness  as  he  realizes  not  only  that  the  work  which  he 
sees  going  on  about  him  is  not  his  work,  but  also  that  the 
greater  its  success,  the  more  will  his  own  influence  be  cur- 
tailed and  the  supremacy  of  other  men  and  of  other  in- 
terests be  established.  It  is  true  that  there  were  many 
in  Rome  who  were  preaching  Christ  in  a  spirit  of  loy- 
alty to  Paul,^  but  even  they,  so  far  as  they  did  not  owe 
their  Christian  faith  to  him,  must  have  been  less  concerned 
for  his  honor  and  for  the  supremacy  of  his  peculiar  princi- 
ples than  his  own  disciples.  And  so  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  felt  lonely  in  Rome ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  spite  of  his  many  friends  in  the  city,  he  should 
complain,  in  writing  to  the  Philippians,  that  they  all  sought 
their  own  and  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ.^     He  did  not 

iPhil.  i.  14  sq.  2  Phil.  ii.  21. 
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mean  to  accuse  thera  of  aelf-aeekiiig  and  of  faithlessness  tu 
Christ,  but  their  lack  of  interest  in  his  especial  work  whicli 
lay  so  largely  outside  of  liome,  and  their  absorption  in 
their  own  laljoi's,  made  him  feel  his  isolation  keenly,  and 
mado  him  long  for  that  undivided  sympathy  and  devotion 
which  he  had  enjoyed  in  liis  own  churches,  and  which  had 
served  to  bind  all  his  converts  closely  together,  even 
though  they  dwelt  widely  apart.  The  memory  of  the 
oneness  of  interest  that  had  existed  between  himself  and 
Ills  beloved  Philippiaus  must  have  had  much  to  do  under 
these  circumstances  with  the  tone  of  affection  and  of  con- 
fidence which  so  stixjngly  marks  his  letter  to  them. 

The  situation  in  which  Paul  found  himself  in  Itome  wm 
prophetic  of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Roman 
church.  Though  his  name  was  always  held  in  honor,  and 
though  he  even  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  joint  founder 
with  Peter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  development  of 
Christianity  there  went  largely  its  own  independent  way, 
and  the  influence  of  his  principles  was  little  felt.  He  may 
have  realized  this.  He  may  have  seen  that  though  he  was 
the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  there  was  arising  upon 
Gentile  soil,  in  the  very  capital  of  the  world,  a  form  of 
Christianity  which  owed  little  to  him,  and  which  bore  a  cha^ 
acter  widely  different  from  his.  And  it  may  have  been  this 
that  led  him  to  think  of  the  possible  continuance  of  his 
life  as  profitable  not  so  much  for  the  world  or  the  church 
at  large  as  for  his  beloved  Philippians-^ 

And  yet  though  Paul's  epistle  reveals  a  consciousness  of 
isolation  and  of  separatoness  from  those  about  him,  he  was 
not  without  intimate  friends  and  companions.  Timothy 
was  with  him  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon, 
and  to  the  Philippians ;  Tychicus  of  Asia  and  the  Colos- 
sian  slave  Onesimus,  when  he  wrote  the  earlier  letters.' 
But  the  last  two  went  East  immediately  thereafter,  and 
wei-e  doubtless  absent  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
was  written.     Aristarehus  of  Theasalonica,  who  had  made 


V.  T;  Onesimus  in  Col.  ir- 
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the  journey  from  Csesarea  to  Rome  in  Paul's  company, 
was  still  with  him  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians  and 
Philemon,^  as  were  Mark,  Luke,  Demas,  Epaphras  of 
Colossi,  and  Jesus  Justus,  a  Jewish  Christian  otherwise 
unknown  to  us.^  But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
only  Timothy  and  the  Philippian  Epaphroditus  are  men- 
tioned by  name.  Onesiphorus  of  Ephesus  evidently  did 
not  come  to  Rome  until  after  Timothy's  departure  for  the 
East ;  ®  and  the  same  is  possibly  true  of  Crescens  and  Titus, 
who  left  him  again  before  the  letter  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ten.* Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia,  with  whom 
Timothy  was  personally  acquainted,^  were  very  likely 
already  Paul's  friends,  but  their  names  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  belonged  to  Rome,  and  they  were  therefore 
probably  not  of  the  number  of  his  old  companions  and 
disciples.  It  is  true  that  Luke,  the  beloved  physician, 
who  was  with  him  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians  and 
Philemon,  was  still  at  his  side  when  he  wrote  to  Timothy ;  ^ 
and  that  Demas,  who  was  also  in  his  company  at  that  earlier 
time,  did  not  leave  Rome  until  after  the  Philippian  epistle 
was  written."  It  is  true  also  that  the  "  brethren  "  from 
whom  Paul  sends  greetings  in  Phil.  iv.  21,  and  whom  he 
distinguishes  from  "  all  the  saints,"  might  be  supposed  to 
include  them,  as  well  as  others  of  his  old-time  companions. 
But  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  those  about  him  in 
Phil.  ii.  21  make  it  improbable  that  any  such  companions 
were  on  the  ground.  At  any  rate,  it  could  hardly  be  true 
of  them,  as  it  might  be  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  not 
interested  in  Paul's  work  in  that  part  of  the  world  whence 
they  themselves  had  come.  It  seems  best  therefore  to 
interpret  the  "brethren"  of  Phil.  iv.  21  as  referring  to 
Romjin  Christians  who  were  assisting  Paul  in  his  work, 
and  to  conclude  that  Luke  was  temporarily  absent,  and 
that  Demas  was  either  absent  or  was  already  beginning  to 
display  that  lack  of  devotion  which  led  him  finally  to  desert 
Paul  entirely  ;  ^  while  the  other  old  f riciuls  who  were  witli 

1  Col.  iv.  10;  Philemon  24.  a  o  Tim.  i.  KJ.  &  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 

2Col.  iv.  11  sq.  4i>xini.  iv.  10.  6  w  Tim.  iv.  11. 

'  For  otherwise  Timothy  would  have  known  of  his  (lepurture. 
«  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
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him  when  he  wrote  Colossians  and  Philemon,  hat  -whose 
names  are  mentioned  neither  in  Philipfdans  iwrift  itbat- 
odij,  had  left  the  oit^  permanently. 

^st  Panl  should  feel  much  alone  under  tliese  cir- 
oamstanoeB  ia  not  to  be  wondered  nt  Friendly  as  many 
of  the  Soman  Christians  might  be,  and  actively  as  they 
might  e<H>petate  wi&L  him  in  his  Chiistian  work,  they 
were  not  like  the  oompuuiuns  whom  he  bad  with  him 
during  his  great  misflionary  campaigus.  They  Itnew  Iiiin 
oalj  as  a  prisoner,  and  they  could  hardly  regard  him  with 
that  enthosiastia  devotion  and  homage  which  were  shown 
him  by  hia  friends  and  disciples  in  hcs  days  of  battle 
and  of  triumph.  Paul  was  large-hea-rted  and  broad- 
minded  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  extension  of  the  Guspul 
in  Rome,  even  thoagh  his  own  share  in  the  work  was  small, 
and  even  though  some  of  it  was  done  by  tliose  who  regai-ded 
him  witii  jealousy  and  hostility ;  but  he  was  at  Hxe  same 
time  human  enough  to  feel  keenly  the  oootrast  between 
his  present  and  bis  former  position.  So  long  as  he  remained 
where  he  was,  he  would  do  his  part  in  spreading  the  name 
of  Christ  as  he  had  always  done ;  he  would  be  ^thf  ol  and 
bold  and  zealous  even  in  his  bonds,  and  be  would  rejoice 
in  the  thought  that  his  own  confinement,  which  prevented 
him  from  carrying  on  his  great  work  in  the  world  at  laige, 
was  yet  bearing  fruit  in  the  narrower  and  more  limited 
circle  of  the  camp  and  the  court,  and  was  indirectly  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Christ  throughout  the  city.  But  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  regret  the  loss  of  the  tremen- 
dous peraonal  influence  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
wield  wherever  he  went  and  sigh  for  the  days  when  he 
was  himself  in  the  van  of  the  battle,  the  leader  to  whom 
all  looked  and  whom  alone  all  followed, 

■Of  the  remainder  of  Paul's  life  we  know  very  little. 
It  ia  true  that  there  exist  three  more  epistles  bearing  his 
name,  —  two  addressed  to  Timothy,  and  one  to  Titus, 
which,  if  tbey  be  genuine,  involve  his  release  from  his 
Roman  imprisonment  and  bis  return  to  the  East,  and  from 
which,  therefore,  much  added  information  may  be  gathered 
concerning  the  closing  years  of  his  life.     But  the  autheu- 
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bicity  of  these  epistles  has  been  widely  questioned,  and 
:here  is  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  are  actually 
Paul's.^  It  is  to  be  noticed,  fii*st  of  all,  that  the  external 
«8timony  to  their  genuineness  is  far  weaker  than  in  the 
jase  of  any  of  his  other  letters.  There  are  traces  of  an 
icquaintance  with  them  in  Ignatius  and  possibly  in  Poly- 
tarp,  but  in  no  other  writings  until  after  the  middle  of 
he  second  century ;  and  not  until  the  time  of  Irenaeus, 
dement  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Milratorian  Fragment  are 
hey  expressly  included  in  the  number  of  Paul's  epistles.^ 
rhey  are  the  only  letters  bearing  his  name  which  are 
lot  found  in  the  New  Testament  of  Marcion,  the  earliest 
^anon  known  to  us,  formed  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
lecond  century.  As  Marcion  had  no  hesitation  in  expur- 
rating  the  Pauline  epistles  when  he  found  anything  that 
lid  not  suit  him,  the  fact  that  there  are  anti-heretical 
)assages  in  these  epistles  does  not  account  for  his  omission 
)f  them,  if  he  knew  them  to  be  Paul's. 

In  the  second  place,  the  tone  employed  by  the  author  in 
iddressing  Timothy  and  Titus  is  not  what  we  should  ex- 
)ect  from  Paul.  They  had  been  for  many  years  beloved 
md  trusted  disciples  and  intimate  friends  and  companions, 
md  yet  Paul  finds  it  necessary  to  emphasize  his  apostle- 
ihip,  to  defend  his  character  and  authority,  to  assert  that 
le  is  not  lying,  just  as  if  he  were  addressing  strangers  or 
jven  enemies  such  as  he  had  to  deal  with  in  Galatia  and 
Z'orinth.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  instructions  which  he 
^ives,  and  the  warnings  and  exhortations  which  he  ad- 
Iresses  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  are  of  a  kind  entirely 
uited  to  immature  and  untried  disciples,  or  to  the  com- 
non  multitude  of  Christians,  but  certainly  not  at  all 
uited  to  men  such  as  they  had  proved  themselves  to 
)o.  The  author  instructs  them,  especially  Timothy,  in 
egard  to  the  most  elementary  duties  of  tlie  Clnistian  life 
Lud  the  most  elementary  truths  of  Christianity ;  he  warns 

i  In  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  see  especially  Weiss : 
Vinleitung  in  das  Ncue  Testament,  S.  280  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  374  sq.). 

*  Tatian,  writinj?  possibly  a  decade  or  two  earlier,  accepts  Titus  as  j]jenuine. 

*  1  Tim.  i.  12  sq.,  ii.  7  ;  2  Tim.  1.  3,  11.  ('ompare  the  greetings  of  all  three 
•f  the  epistles  with  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 
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;hem  against  vice  aud  lust,  and  urges  them  repeatedly  to 

be  houest,  faithful,  sober,  anJ  pure,  as  if  he  were  gi'efttly  in 

bubt  not  oiily  as  to  their  official  but  also  as  to  their  priml* 

,haracter.'     It  looks  very  much  as  if  they  were  simply  lay 

^ures-and  the  letters  wero  iuteuded  not  for  them,  but  for 

'fl  h  at  large.     Such  a  course  was  entirely  natural 

kvriter  to  whom  Timothy  and  Titus  were  only 

n*.    ut  not  in  Paul,  whose  loved  fi-iends  and  disciplea 

-»  liid  place,  the  style  of  the  epistles  is  un-Paulirie. 

^t  fl  wni        and  phrases  occur  not  infrequently 

JB  qutra  crue.  '.  are  are,  in  fact,  certain  superticial  re^io- 
lances  to  the  language  of  Paul.  But  the  resemblauces 
KK  not  such  as  to  indicate  identity  of  authorship.  They 
might  naturally  occur  in  the  writings  of  any  one  fjimiliarly 
icquainted  with  his  epistles.  The  differences  over  against 
tJie  su^jerficial  likenesses  are  so  extensive,  so  radical,  aud 
BO  thoroughgoing,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  aecouut  for 
them,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  letters  are.  at 
least  in  their  present  form,  the  work  of  another  than 
Paul.  The  divergence  in  stylo  appeara  not  so  mncli  in  ' 
the  vocabulary,  though  there  are  striking  differences  there, 
as  in  the  use  of  peculiar  phrases  and  combinations  of 
words,  in  the  displacement  of  favorite  Pauline  forms  of 
expression  by  others  of  a  totally  diffei'ent  kind,  in  the 
employment  of  particles,  in  the  construction  of  sentences 
and  periods,  and  finally  in  the  total  lack  of  that  compres- 
sion of  thought  and  of  that  vigor  of  expression  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  Paul  as  he  appears  In  all  the  other  4 
epistles  that  bear  liis  name.  The  attempt  is  frequently 
made  to  break  the  force  of  this  argument  by  calling  atteii- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  pastorals  were  written  at  a  later 
period  in  Paul's  life  than  any  of  the  other  epistles,  aud 
when  he  was  already  an  old  man.  But  bow  little  there  is 
in  such  a  consideration  appears  when  we  realize  that  at 
latest  they  cannot  have  been  written  more  than  three  or 
four  years  after  the  letter  to  the  Philippians,  and  that  tbe 
1  Ct.  1  Tim.  1.  19,  IT.  12,  vi.  11 ;  2  Tim.  i.  G  aq..  i),  1  nq.,  23,  ill.  11  sq. ;  Him 
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differences  between  them  and  the  latter  are  immeasurably 
greater  than  between  the  latter  and  Paul's  earliest  epistles, 
which  were  written  a  decade  before.  We  know  Paul's 
literary  style  very  well,  for  we  have  it  exhibited  in  ten 
epistles  covering  a  period  of  a  dozen  years,  and  its  essen- 
tial features,  in  spite  of  modifications  due  to  differing 
subject-matter  and  circumstances,  appear  in  all  of  those 
epistles,  but  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  pastorals.^  Closely 
related  to  the  matter  of  language  and  style  is  the  striking 
lack  of  order  and  arrangement  which  characterizes  the 
letters  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Whatever  else  Paul 
may  have  been,  he  was  not  a  loose  and  illogical  thinker 
and  writer.  Even  in  his  most  hastily  written  and  most 
informal  epistles,  his  ideas  bear  a  most  intimate  relation  to 
each  other.  But  in  the  pastorals,  especially  in  1  Timothy, 
we  have  for  the  most  part  a  mere  collection  of  detached 
passages,  betraying  a  writer  largely  lacking  in  the  direct- 
ness, incisiveness,  and  grasp  which  were  so  characteristic 
of  Paul. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  attitude  of  the  author  toward 
false  teachers  and  their  teachings  should  be  noticed.  The 
difficulty  is  not  so  much  with  the  heresies  attacked,  as 
with  the  way  in  which  the  author  attacks  them.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  things  said  point  to  the  existence 
of  Gnosticism,  at  least  in  an  incipient  form,^  but  though 
this  suggests  a  later  date  for  the  epistles,  it  does  not 
prove  it ;  for  it  is  possible  that  such  Gnostic  ideas  had 
made  their  appearance  in  some  parts  of  the  church  even 
before  the  death  of  Paul.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
for  instance,  shows  that  heretical  tendencies  may  have 
existed  at  that  early  date  of  which  we  have  no  hint  in  any 
other  sources.  But  though  we  cannot,  with  many  critics, 
draw  a  conclusion  adverse  to  Pauline  authorship  from  the 
existence  of  such  heresies  as  we  find  alluded  to,  we  are 
compelled  to  see  in  the  way  they  are  handled  by  the  author 

1  The  best  and  most  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  style  of  the  pastoral 
epistles  is  to  be  found  in  Holtzmaun's  Pastoralbrie/e  (18«S()),  S.  84  sq. 

2  It  is  possible  that  the  reference  in  1  Tim.  vi.  U()  {dvrid^ffcis  rijs  (pevduvijfiov 
yvuxrecat)  is  to  the  "  Antitheses  "  of  Marciou.  But  if  so,  the  passage  is  a  later 
addition. 

2o 
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a    onnvincitig   proof    that    he    was    not    Paul.      He    evi- 
a  very  confused  idea  of  the  nature    of   llie 
-  '■    icli  be  denounces.     His  referenties  to  them  are 
""  'ague,  and  he  apparently  fails  to  perceive  that 

ly   real   distinction  between   tendencies  of  an 
)osit«  character.     Whether   the   false  teaclien 
aian  or  ascetic,'  whether  they  are  spirit ualistie 
ic,'  the  author  does  not  treat  them  as  if  there 
vital  difference  between   them.     They  are  all 
iti  frwiii«h  anil  ignoniut  questionings,  disputes    , 
18,  (        :a  about  the  law,  fables,  genealogies,  and 
'Oiane  unDblinga.     Such  indiscriminate  denuuciations  are 
jrtainly  not  what  we  should  expect  from   a   man  like    ' 
L  aul,  who  was  an  uneoninionly  clear-headed  dialectician, 
customed  to  draw  fine  distinctions,  aud  whose  penetiik- 
)n  and  ability  to  discover  and  display  the  vital  point  of 
difference  between  himself  and  an  antagonist  have  never 
been  surpassed.     Those  who  ascribe  to  Paul  the  references    | 
to  false  teaching  which  occur  in  the  pastoral  epistles  do    | 
him  a  serious  injustice,  i 

Rut  it  is  not  simply  the  author's  imperfect  apprehension 
of  the  signific-aiice  of  the  licicsies  wlii^li  he  iiltai'ks,  th:it 
makes  it  difficult  to  identify  him  with  Paul ;  his  polemictd 
method  18  equally  un-Pauline.  Instead  of  demonstraUng 
the  falseness  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  heretical  teachei^ 
he  simply  denounces  them;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  his 
own  Gospel  and  showing  its  bearing  upon  the  questions 
in  dispute,  he  simply  appeals  to  the  fact  that  a  deposit  of 
faith  has  been  handed  down  as  a  safeguard  against  all 
heresies  of  whatever  sort.  The  contrast  between  this  kind 
of  procedure  and  that  which  Paul  follows  in  Galatians, 
Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Colossians,  in  all  the  epistles, 
in  fact,  in  which  he  has  to  deal  with  heresy,  is  most 
striking.  The  spirit  that  actuates  the  pastorals  is  not 
the  spirit  of  Paul,  but  the  spirit  of  2  John  and  of 
Polycarp. 

In  the  fifth  place,  and  most  decisive  of  all,  the  Chris- 
tianity of   the   pastoral   epistles   is   not  the   Christianity 
1 1  Urn.  i.  i  Bq.,  iv.  3  sq.  >  2  Tim.  il.  18 ;  Titos  1. 10-U,  «tc 
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Paul.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  Pauline  ideas 
d  passages,^  but  they  are  altogether  exceptional.  For 
e  most  part  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  the  great  funda- 
mtal  truth  of  Paul's  Gospel,  —  death  unto  the  flesh  and 
s  in  the  Spirit,  —  although  in  many  cases  we  might  fairly 
ik  for  a  reference  to  it,  especially  over  against  the  false 
<;hers.  We  should  expect  also  in  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  where 
«e  are  mentioned  who  declare  that  the  resurrection  is 
;t  already,  a  statement  of  Paul's  conception  of  the  resur- 
tion ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  declaration  referred  to  was 
J  to  a  misunderstanding  of  his  own  teaching  upon  the 
gect.  One  who  laid  the  emphasis  as  he  did  upon  the 
urrection  at  baptism  to  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  and 
s  suggested  the  view  of  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus,  could 
dly  dismiss  that  view  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
ly  one  who  understood  by  the  resurrection  nothing  else 
n  the  resurrection  of  the  fleshly  body  could  express  him- 
:  as  our  author  does  in  this  passage. 
3ut  it  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  the  great  fundamen- 

conceptions  of  the  Pauline  Gospel,  it  is  the  presence 
mother  Gospel  of  a  different  aspect,  that  is  most  signifi- 
>t.  Instead  of  faith  by  which  a  man  becomes  identified 
h  Christ,  so  that  Christ  lives  in  him  and  his  life  is 
ine  not  human,  we  find  piety  and  good  works  chiefly 
phasized.  A  man's  salvation  is  conditioned  upon  his 
by  or  godliness,  which  manifests  itself  in  his  good  works.^ 
B  word  translated  piety  or  godliness,^  which  occurs  in 
le  of  Paul's  epistles,  is  found  eleven  times  in  the  pas- 
xls,  nine  times  in  1  Timothy  alone,  and  plays  the  promi- 
it  part  which  the  word  "  faith  "  i)lays  in  Paul ;  while  the 
:er  word  is  not  employed  in  its  profound  Pauline  sense, 
;  is  used  to  signify  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  along 
,h  love,  peace,  purity,  righteousness,  sanctification,  pa- 
ice,  and  meekness.*  Occasionally  it  denotes  the  intel- 
tual  acceptance  of  certain  truths,  or  the  truth  itself; 
ristianity  being  conceived  as  an  objective  system  which 

1  For  instance,  2  Tim.  i.  D-11,  ii.  11  sq. ;  Titus  iii.  4-7. 

2  1  Tim.  V.  8.  8  eucr^/Seta ;  once  dcoc^fifta. 
*  Cf .  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  iv.  12,  vi.  11 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  22,  iii.  10 ;  Titiis  ii.  2. 
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one  may  accept  or  deny.'  All  this  reminds  us  of  the 
common  conception  of  faith  and  of  the  Christian  life,  which 
prevailed  widely  in  the  second  century  and  finally  became 
nniTeisal  in  the  church,  but  which  is  widely  removed  from 
the  conception  of  Paul.  If  we  admit  the  authenticity  ot 
the  pastoral  epistlea  in  their  present  form,  we  must  sujv 
pose  that  Paul  in  the  two  or  three  years  which  succeeded 
the  oompcisition  of  the  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  Eplie- 
aiana,  in  ^^'hich  his  fundamental  conceptions  as  we  know 
them  from  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans  find  clear 
and  unequivocal  expression,  gave  up  that  form  of  the 
Gospel  which  he  had  held  and  taught  throughout  bis  life, 
and  descended  from  the  lofty  religious  plane  upon  which 
be  had  always  moved,  since  Chii.st  had  been  revealed  in 
him,  to  the  level  of  mere  piety  and  morality.^ 

But  if  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  the  p;istoral  epistles, 
how  are  we  to  explain  their  ascription  to  Jiim  ?  It  has 
been  widely  supposed  that  they  are  wholly  pseudonymous; 
that  they  wei-e  composed  from  beginning  to  end  by  some 
disciple  of  Paul  or  by  some  Christian  of  a  later  generation, 
under  the  apostle's  name,  in  order  to  give  wider  currency 
and  greater  authority  to  his  own  views,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  church  government  and  heresy.  But  it  is  clear 
that  it  would  ha  much  easier  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  epistles  in  their  present  form,  if  we  could  sup- 
pose them  based  upon  genuine  lettera  or  notes  ot  Paul  to 
Timothy  and  Titus.  And  upon  examining  them  carefully, 
we  find  many  indications  that  such  documents  actually  do 
underlie  them.  In  some  cases  the  connections  between 
paragraphs  and  sentences  are  such  as  to  suggest  interpola- 
tion, and  one  or  two  striking  inconsistencies  point  in  the 
same  direction.''     Moreover,  there  are  some  passages,  es- 

■  Cf.  1  Tim.  i.  19,  iii.  0,  iv.  1.  fi,  v.  8. 

'  The  contrast  lielweea  (lie  Chiistlanlt;  ot  Paul  uid  tluit  o[  tbe  [Nulanl 
episUvs  appears  with  esptKrial  cleameas  fu  such  pawa^ies  aa  the  toUowiug: 
]  Tim.  iv.  l(i,  ii.  15.  It.  8,  vi.  18,  19;  Titus  Iii.  6.  Cf.  also  1  Tim.  i.  S,  IB.ii. 
12;  2  Tim.  ii!.  14-17,  ii.  23.  iii.  10.  Uptiii  tli«  ChrltiUaaily  ot  Uie  puwnl 
epiBtleH,  aee  espei'ially  Vun  Soden  In  tha  HtinJ-  Komnitnlor,  111.  1,  S,  167  sq. 

»  Compare,  for  inmiinte.  2  Tiiti.  L  15-lH,  wliich  Is  enlirely  out  ot  n}Mii* 
to  the  conteii ;  na  also  Tituri  i.  7~'.>.  Compare  also  Ibe  reference  to  the  biSbtf 
in  1  Tim.  Iii.  1  iq.  wlLb  the  ratereDu«  to  tlia  ehlen  In  v.  17  iq. 
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pecially  in  2  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  have  a  genuinely 
Pauline  look  and  in  which  a  conception  of  Christianity 
finds  expression  that  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  epistles  as 
a  whole.^  Some  of  the  personal  notices  also  which  occur 
in  2  Timothy  and  Titus  bear  every  mark  of  genuineness. 
It  is  very  diflficult  to  suppose  such  passages  as  2  Tim.  i. 
15-18,  iv.  9-21,  and  Titus  iii.  12,  13,  the  work  of  another 
than  Paul ;  for  they  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  evi- 
dent tendency  of  the  epistles  as  a  whole,  and  no  adequate 
reason  can  be  discovered  for  their  composition  by  a  later 
writer. 

We  may  fairly  conclude,  then,  in  agreement  with  many 
modern  scholars,^  that  we  have  in  the  pastoral  epistles 
authentic  lettei-s  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  worked 
over  and  enlarged  by  another  hand.  But  when  we  attempt 
to  distinguish  the  genuine  portions  from  the  later  addi- 
tions, we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  problem  of  peculiar 
diflBculty.  It  is  easier  to  draw  the  lines  in  2  Timothy 
than  in  either  of  the  others,  but  even  in  2  Timothy  it  is 
impossible  to  divide  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  first  chapter  might  have  been  written  by 
Paul.  Verses  9-11  at  least  are  genuinely  Pauline ;  but  vs.  Ob 
is  doubtful,  and  vss.  12-14  are  so  unlike  Paul,  and  are  so 
closely  related  both  in  thought  and  language  to  1  Timo- 
thy, that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  ascribe  them  to  a  later 
hand.  The  first  part  of  the  second  chapter  contains  Pauline 
conceptions  in  vss.  1  and  8-13 ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
section  which  might  not  have  been  written  by  Paul,  though 
the  words  "Faithful  is  the  saying"^  are  very  likely  an 
interpolation,  for  they  occur  in  both  of  the  other  pastorals, 
but  nowhere  else  in  Paul's  epistles.  The  section  extend- 
ing from  ii.  14-iii.  17  is  both  in  style  and  in  content  the 
most  un-Pauline  part  of  the  epistle,  and  though  there  may 

^  See  p.  403,  above. 

2  See,  among  others,  Lemme:  Das  echte  ErmahnungschreAhen  des  Apostels 
Paulujf  an  Timotheus  (1882),  and  Hesse:  Die  Entstehnnrf  dor  Neutestajnent- 
lichen  Uirtenhriffe  (18H1)).  For  a  statement  of  the  various  views  of  scholars 
Upon  the  subject,  see  Holtzmann :  Eltdeitumj,  .'Ue  Auflajje,  S.  27.'^.  Those  who 
recognize  p:enuine  letters  of  Paul,  underlying  the  epistles  in  their  present  form, 
differ  very  widely  in  their  reconstruction  of  them. 

«2Tim.  ii.  11. 
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te  passages  in  it,  the  grc'ater  part  of  it  at  any 
im  another  hand.  The  fomtli  chapter  contains 
(BTses  (3  and  4)  which  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  lo 
lolator,  and  there  can  he  iio  doubt  that  at  leasl 
I  Ire  Paul's.     We  have  iii  2  Timothy,  then,  a  gen- 

:  of  Paul,  including  very  likely  a  large  part  of  the 
ler,  the  first  twelve  verses  of  the  second  chapter, 
peater  part  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
8  V88.  7-9  and  the  greater  part  of  vss.  10-16  of 
hapter,  most  of  the  second  chapter  and  vss.  8-U 
-lu..  th~  '■'■^rd  cha]-'"r  are  prahahly  by  another  writer 

tliiiii  .  the  other  hand,  in  iii.  1-7  there  is  mutli 

that  ■■«  a  genuinely  Pauline  ring  and  may  well  he  lii.i; 
while  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  Hi. 
12, 13.  We  thus  have  in  Titus  one  of  Paul's  own  leller* 
whose  limits  are  not  so  well  defined  as  in  2  Timothy,  l)ul 
which  doubtless  included  chapter  iii.  vsa.  1-7.  12  and  13. 
and  possibly  parts  of  the  first  chapter.  Both  in  2  Timo- 
thy and  Titus,  the  original  greeting  has  piohably  been 
added  to. 

In  1  Timothy  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  distinguiali 
authentic  passages.  Both  in  style  and  in  contents,  it  is 
less  Pauline  than  either  of  the  other  pastorals.  It  might 
fairly  he  doubted  whether  there  is  any  genuine  element 
in  it;  whether  it  is  not  simply  a  free  composition  by  the 
interpolator  of  2  Timothy  and  Titus,  designed  to  enforce 
and  to  supplement  the  instruction  contained  in  those  epis- 
tles. If  it  be  assumed,  as  is  probable,  that  it  was  composed 
some  time  later  than  the  others,  it  is  easy  to  explain  ia 
composition  on  the  ground  that  the  need  of  such  addi- 
tional insti'uction  had  made  itself  felt  since  the  otlieis 
were  written.  But  if  it  be  assumed  that  1  Timothy  wis 
throughout  the  free  composition  of  the  interpolator  of 
2  Timothy  and  Titus,  we  find  it  difficult  to  explain  tie 
historic  reference  in  chapter  i,  vs.  3  and  the  anacoluthnn 
in  the  same  passage.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  fuft 
half  of  vs.  3  constituted  a  part  of  the  opening  sentence  nf 
a  genui)ie  letter  addressed  by  Paul  to  Timothy,  wliile  llt^ 
latter  was  in  KpUesus,  and  as  if  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
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teiice  had  been  displaced  by  the  insertion  of  the  passage 
on  the  false  teachers.  But  I  am  inclined  to  look  for  the 
remainder  of  the  original  letter  not  in  1  Timothy,  where 

1  can  find  no  convincing  evidence  of  it,  but  in  2  Timothy, 
where  there  are  indications  that  two  lettei^s  have  been 
combined.  It  may  be  that  when  the  two  were  put  to- 
gether, the  opening  of  one  of  them,  including  the  greeting 
and  the  introductory  sentences,  had  to  be  dropped  out, 
and  that  it  was  thLs  beginning  upon  which  the  author 
built  up  another  epistle  to  Timothy,  when  he  felt  the 
need  of  saying  what  he  had  not  said  in  the  earlier  one.^ 

But  if  the  existence  of  genuine  Pauline  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  underlying  those  that  we  have  be 
assumed,  the  question  arises  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances were  they  written  ?  Second  Timothy  apparently 
contains  two  letters  of  Paul,  or  fragments  of  them.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible,  unless  we  assume  a 
second  Roman  impiisonment,  to  reconcile  the  various  his- 
torical notices  which  the  epistle  contains.     According  to 

2  Tim.  i.  8  and  17,  the  apostle  was  writing  while  a  prisoner 
in  Rome ;  ^  but  if  during  the  imprisonment  known  to  us, 
2  Tim.  iv.  13  is  very  diflBcult  to  explain,  for  it  was  at 
least  three  or  four  years  since  he  had  been  in  Troas ;  and 
iv.  12  is  also  difficult,  since  it  necessitates  the  assump- 
tion that  during  the  same  imprisonment,  he  sent  Tychicus 
all  the  way  to  Asia  Minor  at  least  twice ;  ^  while  iv.  20  is 
impossible,  for  Paul  had  not  been  at  Miletus  since  he 
stopped  there  on  his  way  from  Troas  to  Jerusalem,  some 
years  before,  and  at  that  time  Trophimus  had  not  been 
left  behind,  but  had  gone  on  with  him  to  Jerusalem.'*     In 

1  It  is  very  likely  that  there  are  scattered  fragments  of  the  original  epistle 
in  1  Timothy,  as,  for  instance,  in  v.  23.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
which  we  can  he  confident  was  written  by  Paul. 

2  Cf.  also  2  Tim.  iv.  6  sq.  and  21. 

3  Cf .  Col.  iv.  7  ;  Eph.  vi.  21. 

^  Acts  xxi.  29.  The  epistle  as  it  stands  can  hardly  be  put  earlier  than 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philippians,  for  the  apostle's  isolation  and  loneli- 
ness, and  the  cowardice  of  Demas  (compared  with  his  presence  at  the  time 
Colossians  was  written),  point  to  a  later  date  in  his  imprisonment,  when  death 
was  at  hand.  But  if  it  be  put  later  than  the  others,  all  the  facts  referred  to 
must  have  been  known  to  Timothy,  who  was  with  Paul  when  those  letters 
were  written. 
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the  second  place,  whether  the  epistle  was  written  during 
the  imprisonment  known  to  us  or  another  and  later  one, 
it  is,  as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  itself ;  for  it  is  assumed 
down  to  iv,  5  that  Timothy  is  to  reniatn  in  Ephesus  and 
continue  his  work  there,  while  in  iv.  9  he  is  dii-eeted  to 
leave  Ephesus  and  join  Paul  at  once.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  easier  to  explain  the  evident  displacement  of  i.  15-18, 
if  we  suppose  another  epistle  combined  with  the  first  in 
iv.  9  sq.  Knowing  that  2  Timothy,  as  we  have  it,  is  at 
any  rate  largely  interpolated,  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  assuming  that  the  author  used  two  letters  of  Paul, 
which  happened  to  come  into  his  hands,  than  in  assuming 
tliat  he  used  onlj'  one. 

Ojie  of  the  two  epistles  of  Paul,  thus  employed  by  the 
redactor,  included  probably  the  greater  part  of  2  Tim.  i. 
1-12,  ii.  1-13.  iv.  1,  2, 5-8, 16-19,  21  ^  10,  and  i.  15-lS.  It 
was  thus  an  epistle  of  some  length,  intended  to  encouiage 
Timothy  and  to  exhort  him  to  carry  on  his  work  with 
vigor  and  fidelity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Paul  himself 
was  soon  to  be  put  to  death.  It  was  written  from  Rome 
while  Paul  was  a  prisoner  there,'  and  apparently  toward 
the  close  nf  his  imprisonment;  fnr,  of  those  who  were 
with  him  when  he  wrote  Colossians  and  Philemon,  Luke 
was  the  only  one  left,^  and  the  apostle  was  expecting  to  die 
shortly.^  All  hope  of  release,  such  as  he  had  when  he 
wrote  the  other  epistles,  had  disappeared.*  The  letter 
constituted,  in  a  sense,  his  dying  testament  addressed  to 
his  dearest  disciple,  who  was  carrying  on  and  was  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  the  apostle's  work  in  Ephesus,  It  would 
seem  that  we  still  have  the  complete  epistle,  and  that  it 
formed  the  basis  upon  which  was  built  our  2  Timothy,  by 
the  addition  of  the  section  ii.  14-iii.  17,  and  of  other 
brief  passages,  phrases,  and  sentences  in  other  parts  of  the 
epistle. 

1  Cr.  2  Urn.  i.  IT,  and  the  salutations  in  iv.  21 ;  also  i.  S  and  iv.  6  sq. 

»  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  »  3  Tim.  iv.  6  sq. 

'  Tliat  it  was  not  written  before  Uie  oilier  epistles  is  clear,  not  only  from 
llie  reasons  civen  in  a  previous  note,  but  also  tram  the  fact  that  Timollir. 
wlio  was  nltii  him  wheu  he  wrote  those  epistles,  was  now  absent  and  app>^ 
eutly  expecting  to  lemaiu  in  Ejiliesus. 
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But  with  it  was  combined,  as  has  been  seen,  another 
ter  from  Paul  to  Timothy,  apparently  much  briefer  than 
3  former,  probably  nothing  more  in  fact  than  a  note 
Sfing  Timothy  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible.  This  note, 
3  address  of  which  is  possibly  preserved  in  a  modified 
•m  in  the  early  verses  of  1  Timothy,  very  likely  included 
rim.  iv.  9,  11-18,  20,  21  %  and  ran  somewhat  as  follows : 
)o  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me.  Take  Matk,  and 
ing  him  with  thee :  for  he  is  useful  to  me  for  minister- 
r.  I  have  sent  Tychicus  to  Ephesus.  The  cloke  that  I 
t  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  bring  when  thou  comest,  and 
B  books,  especially  the  parchments.  Alexander  the 
ppersmith  did  me  much  evil:  the  Lord  will  render  to 
m  according  to  his  works:  of  him  be  thou  ware  also; 
:  he  greatly  withstood  our  words.  Erastus  abode  at 
irinth:  but  Trophimus  I  left  at  Miletus  sick.  Do  thy 
iigence  to  come  before  winter."  The  situation  is  very 
certain,  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  note  was 
itten  from  Macedonia,  after  Paul  had  left  Ephesus  for  the 
it  time.  This  final  departure  from  Ephesus  is  referred 
in  Acts  XX.  1  and  in  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  vii.  5  sq.,  and  though 
B  route  taken  by  Paul  to  Troas  is  not  stated,  he  may 
ve  had  reasons  for  making  the  trip  by  boat  from  Miletus, 
d  therefore  have  left  Trophimus  there  sick,  as  he  says 
2  Tim.  iv.  20.  Timothy  was  apparently  not  in  Ephesus 
the  time  of  Paul's  departure  from  the  city,  otherwise 
e  information  contained  in  vs.  14  sq.  would  have  been 
mecessary.  But  he  was  evidently  expecting  to  arrive 
ere  shortly,^  very  likely  from  the  East,  whither  he  may 
ve  gone  on  a  visit,  or  on  a  mission  for  Paul.  It  had 
en  Paul's  intention,  it  would  seem,  to  have  him  remain 
Ephesus  when  he  arrived  there,  and  he  had  apparently 
•itten  him  to  that  effect  when  he  left  Ephesus  him- 
lf.2  Meanwhile,  however,  he  found  that  he  needed  him, 
d  he  therefore  wrote  him  from  Macedonia  to  come  at 
ice,  and  he  took  occasion  to  utter  a  warning  against 
lexander  the  coppersmith,  who  had  done  him  much  evil, 
id  who  had,  perhaps,  brought  him   into  the  danger  to 

1  Cf.  1  Tim.  i.  3,  2  Tim.  iv.  13  and  15.  «  1  Tim.  y.  3. 
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which  he  refers  in  Second  CorinUiiitiis,  written  shortly 
aftevwartl.'  He  also  asks  Timothy  to  bring  certain  thingi 
from  Troas,  tella  him  of  the  illness  of  Trophimus,  and  Uie 
whereabouta  of  Eraatua,  who  had  apparently  been  expected 
to  join  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  or  Paul  liimself  in  Macedoniii. 
He  also  requests  him  to  bring  Mark,  and  informs  him  that 
he  haa  sent  Tychicus  to  Ephesus,  apparently  to  take  eitbi-r 
Mark  or  Timothy's  place.  If  this  aketch  of  the  course  nf 
events  at  this  time  be  correct,  Timothy  must  have  obeyeJ 
Paul'a  summons  speedily;  for  he  was  already  with  him  in 
Macedonia  when  Second  Corinthians  was  written,^  wliid) 
eannot  have  been  long  afterward.  It  is  true,  of  course,  tlint 
this  reconstruction  is  merely  liyjjothetieal.  But  the  Pauline 
authorehip,  whether  of  the  pastoral  epistles  in  Uieir  present 
form  or  of  briefer  letters  underlying  them,  can  be  maintaiiuil 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  hypothetical  reconstruction,  either  ot 
an  entire  period  subsequent  to  the  Roman  imprisonment  or 
of  the  events  within  some  period  known  to  ua.  And  it  i:j 
claimed  only  that  the  one  here  attempted  has  more  point," 
of  contact  with  known  facts  than  others  that  have  been 
suggested,  and  that  it  accounts  better  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  case. 

Turning  to  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  we  find  that  Titus  wus 
in  Crete  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  to  him,  according  to  i.  5. 
We  can  account  for  this  reference  only  on  the  ground 
of  its  genuineness,  and  there  ia  no  reason  for  question- 
ing it.  But  Titus'  stay  in  Crete,  and  Paul's  letter  to 
him,  can  hardly  be  put  at  any  other  time  than  during  the 
apostle's  final  visit  to  Achaia,  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  1  sq. 
The  mention  of  Apolloa  excludes  a  date  earlier  than  Paul's 
long  residence  in  Ephesus ;  and  his  proposal  to  winter  in 
Nicopolis,  and  his  direction  to  Titus  to  join  him  there, 
make  against  the  assumption  that  the  epistle  was  written 
in  the  earlier  part  of  that  period.  But  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  year  spent  in  Ephesus,  and  until  the  com- 
position of  2  Corinthians,  Titus  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  difficulties  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  could  not 
have  gone  to  Crete  to  do  work  there.  It  would  seem, 
■  2  Cor.  i.  8  aq.  '2  Cot.  1. 1. 
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therefore,  that  he  must  have  made  his  way  thither  after 
he  had  carried  Paul's  final  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church, 
and  while  Paul  himself  was  still  on  his  way  to  Corinth.^ 
The  original  letter  to  Titus,  then,  which  underlies  the 
epistle  in  its  present  form,  must  have  been  written  before 
Paul's  three  months'  stay  in  Corinth ;  for,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  he  was  planning  to  spend  the  winter  in  Nicopolis,  a 
plan  wliich  he  did  not  carry  out,  though  he  may  have  spent 
a  little  while  there.^  Whether  Paul  himself  had  been  in 
Crete  before  he  wrote  to  Titus,  as  implied  in  Titus  i.  5, 
we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure.  It  is  possible  that  he  went 
thither  soon  after  writing  2  Corinthians,  during  the  inter- 
val of  six  or  eight  months  which  elaj)sed  before  his  final 
arrival  in  Corinth.^  But  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  a  later  writer,  in  composing 
alleged  instructions  of  Paul  to  Titus,  to  add  the  reference 
to  Paul's  presence  in  Crete,  which  might  naturally  suggest 
itself  as  furnishing  a  justification  for  such  instructions 
and  a  proper  setting  for  the  epistle. 

Paul's  letter  to  Titus,  which  underlies  our  present  epis- 
tle, was  apparently  written  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  Titus  to  join  him  for  the  winter.  But  that  he 
should  take  occasion  to  add  words  of  instruction,  exhorta- 
tion, and  encouragement,  such  as  we  find  in  the  third  chap- 
ter, is  not  at  all  surprising.  The  letter  seems  to  have  been 
carried  by  Zenas  and  Apollos,  who  were  intending  to  pass 
through  Crete,  and  whom  Paul  commends  to  Titus'  hos- 
pitality.** Whether  Titus  actually  rejoined  Paul  before 
the  latter's  departure  for  Jerusalem,  we  do  not  know. 
He  was  apparently  not  among  the  number  of  those  that 

^  Titus  may  have  been  already  acquainted  in  Crete,  and  may  have  gone 
there  simply  to  resume  work  begun  some  time  before. 

2  Paul  actually  spent,  at  any  rate,  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  in  Corinth, 
for  he  was  three  months  there  according  to  Acts  xx.  3,  and  he  left  there  some 
time  before  Passover  (xx.  6). 

8  It  is  possible  that  the  throe  months  of  Acts  xx.  3  are  to  bo  reckoned,  not 
from  the  time  of  Paul's  arrival  in  Corinth  from  Macedonia,  but  from  the  time 
of  his  return  thither  after  a  trip  to  Crete.  The  indefiniteness  of  xx.  2 suggests 
that  the  author  of  Acts  knew  very  little  about  the  details  of  Paul's  life  at  this 
time. 

*  Titus  iii.  13.  Zenas  is  mentioned  only  hero ;  Apollos  in  Acts  and  1  Corin- 
thians. 
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accompanied  him  thither;^  but  at  a  later  time  we  find 
him  iniiking  his  wny  from  Rome  to  Dalmatia,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  as  if  he  were  already  ac- 
qiiiiint«d  there,  and  his  acquaintance  throughout  the  whole 
region  lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  may 
have  Iiegun  at  this  lime.  He  may  now  have  taken  up  and 
carried  on  the  work  which  Haul  had  possibly  already  done 
in  Illyricum.' 

The  purpose  of  the  redactor  of  the  pastoral  epistles  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  discover.  He  desired  to  provide  for 
the  hoaltliy  development  of  the  church  by  the  institution 
of  ]>ermanent  safeguards  and  by  the  formulation  of  per- 
manent rules.  Paul's  brief  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
coming  into  his  hands,  he  added  to  them  in  good  faith 
what  he  believed  Paul  would  himself  siVy  in  the  light  of 
the  [jeculiar  needs  of  the  day.  He  regai'ded  himself  as  a 
loyal  follower  of  Paul,  who  underatood  his  teaching  thor 
oughly,  and  was  thus  justified  in  acting  as  his  mouthpiece. 
As  the  evils  which  seemed  to  him  especially  to  require 
combating  lay  in  the  spheres  of  life  and  doctrine,  he  em- 
phasized particularly  the  importance  of  living  righteously 
and  piniisly.  and  of  renouncing  and  eschewing  all  novel- 
ties and  vagaries  of  faith.  In  2  Timothy  he  denounces  at 
considerable  length  and  with  great  vehemence  the  doctrine 
of  certain  false  teachers  and  the  pi-acticea  of  certain  liber- 
tines. In  the  Epistle  to  Titus  he  is  also  concerned  to  do 
away  with  false  doctrine  and  corrupt  practice,  but  he  takes 
a  somewhat  different  course,  emphasizing  the  need  of  proper 
officers  who  shall  guard  the  churches  against  such  evils- 
There  is  less  denunciation  of  heresy  in  Titus  than  in  2  Tim- 
otliy,  but  much  more  emphasis  is  laid  upon  church  organi- 
zation and  upon  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  life. 

1  Cr.  AcU  XX.  i  sq. 

'  Cf.  Horn.  XV,  19;  and  see  Above,  p.  254.  The  term  Ulyricnm  waa  proba- 
bly used  by  Paul  id  the  passage  referred  to  Id  its  general  sense  to  designate 
the  country  lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  Bpirus  nortb- 
ward  to  tlie  Danube,  and  including  with  other  territory  the  provinces  o( 
Pannonia  and  Dnlmatia,  and  the  western  part  ol  Moosla  and  Macedonia. 
In  ila  narrower  sense  Illyricum  was  the  name  of  the  Roman  province  which, 
from  tlip  lime  of  Augustus  on,  was  more  commonly  called  Dalmatia.  See 
Maniuurdti  llihiiiiche  Slaattvirwallvns.  I-  8.  2y5. 
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Having  produced  these  two  epistles,  the  redactor  was  led 
some  time  afterward  to  feel  that  there  was  a  need  of  re- 
newed exhortations  and  of  fuller  and  more  explicit  instruc- 
tion, not  only  in  the  mattei-s  already  dealt  with,  but  also 
in  connection  with  worship  and  organization,  in  which  cer- 
tain evil  tendencies  were  making  their  appearance.  He 
therefore  composed  a  third  epistle,  using  the  greeting  and 
the  opening  sentence  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  omit, 
when  he  combined  Paul's  briefer  letter  with  the  longer  one 
to  form  our  2  Timothy.^  The  arrangement  of  the  material 
is  much  less  orderly  in  1  Timothy  than  in  either  2  Timothy 
or  Titus.  Various  subjects  are  thrown  together  without 
any  apparent  relation  to  each  other.  But  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  order,  the  general  purpose  which  controls  all  three 
of  the  epistles,  to  provide  for  the  healthy  development  of 
the  church  by  the  institution  of  safeguards  and  by  the  for- 
mulation of  rules,  is  kept  constantly  in  mind ;  and  all  that 
is  said  has  a  more  or  less  direct  reference  to  it,  though  it 
may  have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  context.  That  pur- 
pose, in  fact,  is  carried  out  more  fully  in  1  Timothy  than  in 
either  of  the  other  epistles.  More  space  is  given  to  false 
teachers,  and  greater  emphasis  is  laid  upon  church  organi- 
zation. The  epistle  constitutes  an  excellent  supplement  to 
the  others,  stating  with  greater  elaborateness  and  complete- 
ness principles  which  find  expression  in  them. 

Who  the  redactor  of  the  pastoral  epistles  was,  and  where 
he  lived,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  He  can  hardly 
have  been  a  personal  disciple  of  Paul,  certainly  not  an 
intimate  disciple ;  but  he  evidently  regarded  Paul  as  his 
master,  and  believed  himself  to  be  a  genuine  Paulinist. 
The  time  when  he  did  his  work  can  be  fixed  only  approxi- 
mately. The  three  epistles  were  almost  certainly  known 
to  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  and  therefore  cannot  well  be 
put  later  than  the  first  or  second  decade  of  the  second 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  upon  heresy 
in  all  three  epistles,  the  lack  of  the  primitive  idea  of  the 

1  That  the  latter,  though  written  first,  is  traditionally  known  as  2  Timothy, 
is  doe,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  a  later  period  in  Paul's  life  than 
1  Timothy. 
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endowment  of  all  believers  with  spiritual  gifts,  fitting 
them  for  special  forms  of  service,  and  the  substdtution  for 
such  inspired  believers  of  appointed  officers,  charged  wiHi 
the  performance  of  teaching  as  well  as  of  financial  and  dis- 
ciplinary functions,  point  to  a  time  as  late  as  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  or  the  early  years  of  ilbQ  second* 

But  though  the  pastoral  epistles  in  their  present  foim 
are  tiie  work  of  a  later  hand  than  Paul's,  we  may  yet 
gather  from  the  longer  of  the  two  letters  which  underlie 
2  Timothy  some  information  touching  Paul's  life  during 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians.  It  was  arranged  that  after  Epaphroditus 
had  departed  with  that  epistle,  Timothy  should  remain 
in  Rome  for  a  time  until  Paul  had  some  assurance  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  preliminary  trial  which  seems  to  hafe 
been  expected  in  the  near  future.^  Apparently,  however, 
Timothy  left  for  the  East  before  the  hearing  took  place, 
for  Paul  tells  him  something  about  it  in  2  Tim.  iv.  16. 
Very  likely  it  was  postponed  longer  than  had  been  looked 
for,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  best  that  Timothy  should 
not  wait  for  it.  He  must  have  visited  Philippi  and  de- 
spatched his  business  there  before  Paul  wrote  to  him,  for 
he  was  already  in  Ephesus  and  was  apparently  intending 
to  remain  there.^  An  interval  of  at  least  some  montl^ 
therefore  separated  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  from  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians.  The  letter  to  his  beloved  disciple, 
the  last  product  of  Paul's  pen  known  to  us,  was  evidently 
written  shortly  before  his  execution.  His  death  was  im- 
mediately impending  and  he  no  longer  entertained  any 
such  hopes  as  he  had  when  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians. 
The  preliminary  trial  had  not  had  the  favorable  issue 
which  he  had  thought  possible  at  that  time,  and  his  fore- 
bodings had  proved  to  be  fully  justified.  The  companions 
that  were  with  him  had  failed  to  stand  by  him  in  his 
hour  of  need,^and  now  upon  the  eve  of  his  execution  only 
Luke  remained  at  his  side.  He  still  had  friends,  to  be  sure, 
for  he  sends  greetings  to  Timothy  from  Eubulus,  Pudens, 
Linus,  Claudia,  and  ^' all  the  brethren";*  but  apparently 

1  Phil.  ii.  23  sq.    ^2  Tim.  iv.  19  and  iv.  1  sq.     8  2  Tim.  iv.  16.     *  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 
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r^uke  alone  now  shared  his  quarters  with  him,  as  his  other 
old-time  companions  had  done  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  imprisonment,^  and  Luke  alone  therefore  was  left  to 
perform  their  ministrations  and  to  fill  their  place.^ 

From  Acts  xxviii.  30,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred   that 
I^aul's  execution  took  place  about  two  years  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Rome.     It  is  plain  enough,  at  any  rate,  that  some 
liecisive  and  permanent  change  in  his  situation  occurred  at 
that  time.     That  change  may  have  been  simply  his  removal 
irom  his  lodging  and  his  committal  to  prison  after  his  con- 
demnation, to  await  the  execution  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him ;  but  the  end  could  not  be  long  delayed  in  any 
case,  and  the  two  yeara  may  therefore  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting at  least  approximately  the  time  that  elapsed  between 
his  arrival  in  Rome  and  his  death. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  believed  by  many  that  Paul's  Roman 
imprisonment  was  brought  to  an  end  not  by  his  condem- 
nation and  execution,  but  by  his  acquittal  and  release.^ 
In  support  of  this  opinion  are  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
journey  to  Spain  which  Paiil  is  reported  to  have  made, 
and  which  he  cannot  have  made  before  his  Roman  imprison- 
ment, and  on  the  other  hand,  a  final  trip  to  the  East,  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  covered  by  the  Book  of  Acts,  which 
must  be  assumed  if  the  pastoral  epistles  are  genuine  in 
their  present  form.  So  far  as  the  alleged  journey  to  Spain 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  dismissed  on  the  ground  of  insuf- 
ficient evidence.  Clement  of  Rome,  who  wrote  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  is  cited  by  many  as  a  witness  to 

1  Paul's  reference  to  Aristarchus  in  Col.  iv.  10  and  Epaphras  in  Philemon 
23,  as  his  "fellow-prisoners,"  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  living  with  him 
in  his  own  dwelling.  It  may  be  that  his  friends  took  turns  in  sharing  his 
confinement  in  order  that  they  might  minister  to  him  in  such  personal  ways 
as  they  could  not  otherwise. 

*The  reference  in  2  Tim.  i.  17  to  Onesiphorus'  diligent  search  for  Paul 
seems  to  imply  that  he  was  no  longer  living  where  he  luid  been,  and  enjoying 
the  same  degree  of  free<lom.  Condemnation  had  perhaps  already  been  passed 
upon  him,  and  he  was  confined  in  prison  pending  his  execution. 

'  In  support  of  Paul's  alleged  release  and  second  Roman  imprisonment,  see 
especially  the  most  recent  work  upon  the  subject  by  Spitta :  Die  zweimalige 
romische  Oefangenschaft  des  2*anluit  {Zur  Geschichte  und  TAtteratnr  des 
Urchristenthums,  Bd.  I.  8.  2-108).  In  it  may  be  found  all  that  can  bo  said 
in  favor  of  the  theory. 
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it;  but  bis  words  are  ns  eiLsLly  referable  to  Rome  as  lo 

Sijain,  and  to  use  tbem  in  support  of  Paul's  releaae  from 

s  Roman  imprisonment,  and  a  raiasiouary  tour  in  the 

V'est,  is  to  attribute  to  Clement  an  eUipticnl  mode  of 

;pres         and  a  compression  of  thought  and  style  utterly 

n  ihe  lemainder  of  his  epistle.'     The  earliest  dis- 

—-ences  to  a  Spanish   journey  are  found   in  the 

rian  Fragment,  a  document  datbig  from  the  close 

I  econd  century,"  and  in  certain  apocryphal  Acts  of 

Paul  which  probably  contain  material  dating 

iii^iu  litter  half  of  the  same  century,^     But  such  Int* 

testin       uS,  utterly  unsupported  as  tbey  are  by  the  Fathers 

if  the  HBCond  and  third  centuries,  and  running  counter  ax 

hey  do  to  the  tacit  assumption  of  most  of  the  ivritcrs  ot 

he  period,  that  Paul  met  hiy  death  in  Rome  at  the  cloee 

of  his  two  years"  imprisonmeut  there,  can  have  little  weight 

over  against  the  significant  fact  that  there  is  absolutely 

no  trace  of  Paul's  visit  to  Spain  in  the  tradition  of  any 

Spanish  church.    That  it  should  have  been  supposed  by 

1  Clemanl's  words  &ra  as  follows :  '■*  On  apconnt  of  JeAlonsy  and  slrife  Psul 

times  in  bonds,  had  been  exiled,  liad  been  stoned,  had  become  ft  herald  in  ibe 
East  and  In  the  West,  he  received  the  noble  renowD  ol  his  faith ;  haring 
taufflit  rlgbteousness  to  the  whole  world,  and  having  come  to  the  end  of  Ihe 
West,  and  having  borne  testimnay  before  the  rulers,  be  departed  thus  from 
the  world,  and  went  to  the  hoi;  place,  having  become  a  supreme  example  ot 
patient  endurance"  [Aii  Cor.  0).  A  jouruey  to  Spain  is  supposed  by  roanylo 
bo  involved  in  the  words:  "baring  come  to  the  end  of  the  West"  (^J  ti 
tipiui  r^i  tdaetiiJ  i\iu>r).  It  is  true  that  t6  ripua  r^i  Sittun  taken  alone 
might  naturally  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Columos  of  Hercules  or 
Spain  (thoagh  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  tbnt  the  phrase  was  a  technical  one  for 
that  or  any  otber  place),  bat  llie  conncctlaa  in  which  the  words  occur  make 
such  a  reference  extremely  unlikely.  The  neit  two  clauses  certainly  relet  to 
Paul's  trial  and  death  in  Rome,  atiil  it  is  diDicult  to  suppose  that  in  the  clause 
in  qneation  Clement  c.in  be  recording  a  lourney  beyond  Rome  from  Hhicb 
Paul  bad  lo  return  in  order  to  bear  bis  testimony  before  the  rulers.  Il  i> 
w<ir[hy  of  notice  that  the  early  Fathers  who  read  Clement's  epistle  never 
IhnugbC  of  interpreting  the  words  09  referring  to  Spain  (cf.  Hamack :  Patnit 
Ajmatolicomm  Optra,  in  loc).  The  truth  Is  that  il  Rome  was  the  western- 
most point  that  Paul  reached,  the  phrase  r/piu  r^t  Siatiiit  might  be  osad  ol 
'  Rome  with  perfect  propriety  In  speaking  of  his  career. 

^  The  Muratorian  Fragment  reails :  "  Acta  aulem  omnium  apostolonini  anh 
uno  libro  scripta  sunt.  Lucas  optime  Thi-opbile  comprendit,  quia  sub  pne- 
sentla  ejus  singula  gercliantur,  sicuti  et  seniole  passlonem  Petri  evidenlet 
declarat,  sed  ei  profectitmem  Paul!  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  profiscentia." 

*  See  Spilta,  I.e.  S.  fA  sq. 
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he  authors  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  and  of  the  apocry- 
)hal  Acts  referred  to,  that  Paul  actually  visited  Spain,  is 
lasy  to  understand  in  the  light  of  his  intention  to  go  thither 
ixpressed  in  Rom.  xv.  24,  28.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  another  visit  to  the  East  is 
;oncerned,  the  only  evidence  we  have  for  such  a  visit  is 
ound  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  whose  authenticity  in  their 
>resent  form  has  already  been  shown  to  be  untenable,  and 
he  genuine  fragments  of  which  have  been  fully  explained 
>n  the  assumption  of  a  single  Roman  imprisonment.  Under 
uch  circumstances  not  much  of  an  argument  can  be  drawn 
rem  them  in  favor  of  another  trip  to  Ephesus  and  other 
lastem  points.  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
inderstand  how  Luke  can  have  repeated  on  his  own  ac- 
count and  without  any  comment,  in  Acts  xx.  38,  Paul's 
lategorical  declamtion  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they 
ihould  see  his  face  no  more,^  if  he  knew  that  five  years 
ater  Paul  visited  Ephesus  again,  as  he  can  hardly  have 
ailed  to  know  if  he  actually  did  so.  Thus  the  arguments 
hat  are  urged  in  support  of  Paul's  release  from  his  Roman 
mprisonment  must  be  pronounced  inconclusive,  whether 
hey  are  drawn  from  an  alleged  visit  to  Spain  or  from  an 
issumed  journey  to  the  Orient. 

But  there  are  positive  reasons  for  asserting  that  Paul 
;annot  have  been  released,  and  we  may  therefore  go 
)eyond  the  mere  conclusion  that  such  release  has  not 
)een  proven.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  surprising  that  in 
lis  second  imprisonment,  as  in  his  first,  Demas  and  Luke 
ind  Tychicus  should  be  his  companions,  all  the  more  sur- 
jrising  in  view  of  Demas'  ultimate  cowardice  and  faithless- 
less  referred  to  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  But  the  decisive  fact  is 
he  silence  not  of  the  Book  of  Acts  alone  but  of  all  our 
sources.     That  silence  constitutes  the  strongest  kind  of  an 

1  It  is  very  significant  that  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  says 
lothing  about  Luke's  failure  to  record  Paul's  release  from  imprisonment,  a 
nore  surprising  omission  than  the  journey  to  Spain,  if  he  really  was  released. 
Jut  this  seems  to  show  clearly  enough  that  the  writer  had  no  knowledge  of 
he  Spanish  journey,  but  that  he  simply  drew  a  conclusion  from  the  passage 
n  Romans :  assuming,  very  likely,  that  Paul  went  to  Spain  before  the  Roman 
Aptivity  recorded  in  Acts. 

2  Acts  XX.  25. 

2  E 
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argumuit  againfet  Pftul's  release,  luid  oonaeqaently  iguut 
a  jonmey  either  eastward  or  westward  after  his  two  yean' 
inprisoDineat  in  Rome.  Paul  had  a[^ealed  to  Cibbw.  If 
Luke  oould  have  recorded  that  he  was  aeqaitted  and  n- 
leased  1^  the  emperor,  it  seems  inoonoeivaUe  tbat  he  would 
have  failed  to  do  bo.  Such  an  acquittal  would  have  oofr- 
stitated  a  mt^nifioe&t  climax  in  the  long  a&veB  of  in- 
stances  which  he  gives  of  the  favonUe  treatment  aocorded 
OhristiaDity  by  the  Bomui  autiioritieB.'    U  a  RiHuan  en- 

>  Sm  abo*«,  p.  8U  iq. 

Bamny^^puantlr  tMli  t)ie  fnn'o  ot  ibis  ci>iiKldcratinn  and  recognizes  iLe 
dlfflndtr  of  baliavlnc  tlut  l.uka.  utier  dwelling  at  such  length  npon  tbe  Tut 
OairtS0M<tf  FmiI'i trial, MD  buve  intended  lu  lei  liii  atutnttUI  and  raleuefo 
nnmenUoned.  Bnt  inatead  or  drawing  tlin  cnncliisioa  that  Paul  whs  not  re- 
iMMd,  be  nuUntiUiia  that  Luke  cuntemplaled  the  mm  posit  Ion  at  n  ihird  wotit, 
"InwhUiibaiildbeNUted  the  fltial  stages  n(  tlie  trial,  the  Boi)iUtial  ot  E^nl, 
tlio  MttiTe  me  whicb  be  made  of  his  pennissloti  h)  preach,  the  urganizatiaD  nf 
tbedinrdi  in  the  new  ptoTtnceti,  and  the  Beconil  trial  oncurrint;  M  the  woni 
and  moat  deteated  period  or  Nero's  rule  "  (Sr.  Puni,  p.  soil).  Bni  of  mch  t 
tUid  work  tbeie  U  aboolntely  no  sign ;  lor  the  tiue,  bg  Kuch  »  writer  a*  Lukr, 
of  *pArerlllltoadoI  rfirtferiu  referring  <o  tlis  Gospel  (Auls  1.  1]  can  hardlf 
be  tntanded  by  BaOiar  to  lie  taken  rh  h  seriou);  acKuineDl.  Tbe  bnok.  u 
we  bare  It,  oomea  to  a  weU-ilefined  cnnutitaion  and  there  is  no  hint  that  auj 
btther  aeeonnt  U  Intended,  indeed  the  plan  of  tbe  hook  is  ao  cumpreJioniin 
that  t(  ia  dllHcnIt  to  soppoae  that  the  uiithur  had  in  mind  the  minpnsiilou  nl  i 
third  work,  ror  which  there  was  left  onl;  a  comparatively  brieT  and  unim- 
portant period.  Had  he  had  noy  such  work  ia  mind,  he  would  certainly  han 
divided  his  material  differently  and  would  have  covered  much  less  ground 
than  he  does  in  his  second  book.  Moreover,  itlslucoDcelvable,  ir  he  iotended 
to  relate  the  close  of  Paul's  trial  and  his  release  rrom  Imprisonment,  that  bi 
should  have  postponed  it  to  a  third  work.  If  he  hod  any  historic  sense,  — utl 
Ramxay  is  right  in  enipha-tiiing  the  fact  that  he  had  a  great  deal,  —  he  oonld 
not  do  otherwise  than  pat  the  whole  of  the  trial  Into  one  work,  either  Indud- 
liiK  it  all  in  tbe  Book  of  Acts,  or  aailng  the  entire  subject,  from  tbe  arrest  it 
Jerusalem  on,  for  the  third  book.  To  break  oft  In  the  midst  of  the  trial  wu 
most  Irrational,  especially  since  if  Paul  was  set  free,  his  release  must  consti- 
tute the  cllmni  of  the  entire  account  of  his  Imprisonmeut-  Not  only,  then,  is 
there  natldni;  to  support  the  theory  that  Luke  contemplated  a  third  work  in 
which  the  release  of  Paul  was  to  be  recorded ;  the  theory  mna  exactly  counter 
to  nil  the  probabilities  of  the  cose- 

Spitla  also  maintains  that  Luke  planned  U>  write  a  third  work  In  continn- 
ntion  of  the  Book  of  Acts  (Die  Apoilelfjeldiichd,  S-  318  sq.) .  He  Is  led  to  bis 
opinion  by  tbe  observation  that  tbe  two  sources  which  be  claims  were  used  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts  do  not  reach  a  definite  and  final  conclusion  with  the 
close  of  that  work.  But  even  if  the  existence  of  bis  two  sources  were  admitted, 
and  even  If  it  were  recognized  that  they  are  not  followed  to  their  end  by  tbe 
author  of  the  Acts,  the  proof  that  he  intended  to  contlnae  tbe  use  of  them  ina 
third  work  would  still  be  lacking ;  for  his  plan  might  well  lead  him  to  dos. 
hlH  history  where  he  did,  without  regard  to  bis  sonrces,  as  It  certainly  led  him 
to  omit  much  that  must  have  been  recorded  in  his  sourcea  if  they  were  tlu 
kind  ot  documents  that  Spltta  supposes.   Spitta's  argument  conaeqneDtlycan- 
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had  officially  declared  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
innoceut,  and  had  sent  him  away  a  free  man  after 
ve  years  of  imprisonment,  it  is  diflBcult  to  suppose 
the  fact  can  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  Luke, 
t  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  been  un- 
n  to  the  whole  early  church.  And  yet  it  is  men- 
i  by  no  early  writer.  When  apologetics  was  made 
Qch  of  in  the  first  and  early  second  centuries,  and 

means  was  employed  to  prove  that  Christianity  was 
ent  and  haimless,  it  is  inconceivable,  if  such  a  strik- 
indication  of  it  was  known  to  have  occurred,  that  it 
.  be  passed  by  in  absolute  silence,  and  be  appealed  to 
>t  a  single  Christian.^  In  the  light  of  this  consideiu- 
ilone,  even  were  there  no  other,  it  would  be  necessaiy 
>nounce  Paul's  release  a  fiction,  and  to  conclude  that 
vo  years'  imprisonment  in  Rome  closed  with  his  con- 
>n  and  execution. 

Paul  left  Csesarea  in  the  fall  of  55,  and  reached 
J  the  following  spring,  he  must  have  died  in  58,  some 
ears  before  the  great  pei*secution  of  Nero.  It  will 
lo,  therefore,  to  connect  his  death  in  any  way  with 
persecution.      He  was  not  convicted  of  preaching 

ke  the  assumed  continuation  of  the  Book  of  Acts  probable.  And  indeed, 
the  possibility  were  granted  that  Luke  intended  to  writQ  a  third  work, 
narkable  fact  would  remain  unexplained,  that  Paul's  acquittal  and 
is  mentioned  by  no  early  writer,  and  that  no  one  even  hints  that 
unity  had  received  official  vindication,  in  the  person  of  its  greatest 
,  at  the  bar  of  a  Roman  emperor.  To  assume,  in  the  presence  of  such 
It  silence,  that  Paul  was  actually  acquitted,  and  that  Luke  intended  to 
the  important  fact  in  a  work  which  he  after  all  failed  to  write,  is  to 
I  least  venturesome. 

e  fact  that  Paul  was  arrested  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  disturber  of 
ice,  does  not  affect  the  matter;  for  in  whatever  liiiht  he  may  have 
id  to  the  authorities,  ho  re;;arded  himself  ami  was  rejjardod  by  all  his 
>n  as  a  sufferer  for  his  Christian  faith,  and  his  acquittal  consequently 
tern  a  verdict  in  Christianity's  favor. 

it  Nero  subsequently  persecuted  the  Christians  would  be  a  reason  not 
tpiijg  silence  in  regard  to  his  earlier  acquittal  of  Paul,  but  rather  for 
ngto  that  acquittal  and  contrasting  it  with  the  Emperor's  later  action. 
me  recognized  that  in  the  butchery  of  the  Christians  he  had  been  aetu- 
r  anything  but  motives  of  justice  and  a  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nd  if  it  could  be  shown  that  at  an  earlier  time,  when  his  worst  pas- 
id  not  yet  broken  loose,  he  had  acquitted  the  header  of  the  Christians 
fall  and  fair  trial,  it  would  be  a  magnificent  argument  in  favor  of  the 
isoess  of  Christianity. 


new  goda,  or  of  promulgating  a  novel  and  illegal  reUgbn. 
Had  he  been  condemned  on  that  ground,  the  matter  could 
not  have  stopped  with  his  execution.  Otilier  leading  Oim- 
tians  as  well  must  have  &Jlen  under  dmdenuiatioii,  and 
have  suffered  a  like  iate.  In  other  wordis,  PaBl's  death 
must  have  been  but  the  beginning  of  a  peiseoutioii  of  tbe 
sect  to  which  he  belonged.  But  tiier^  is  absolutelj  no  evi- 
dence  that  such  a  persecution  took  place.  Nexo^s  attack 
upon  the  Christians  hall  a  dozen  years  later  was  due  to 
causes  of  an  entirely  different  character.^  The  crime  for 
which  Paul  was  ultimately  executed  was  that  which  bad 
been  charged  against  him  in  C»sarea, — the  crime  of  inctt* 
ing  riots.  It  was  not  simply  thMi  he  had  (seated  a  di»» 
turbance  in  Jerusalem,  but  that  he  was  a  ^^  pestilent  fellow, 
and  a  mover  of  insurrection  among  all  the  Jews  throii{^ 
out  the  world.''  ^  .  Doubtless,  when  he  came  up  for  tdal 
before  Nero,  his  Jewish  accusers  were  on  hand  to  testii^ 
against  him;  and  very  likely  they  had  taken  puns  to 
gather  evidence  in  other  cities  than  Jerusalem,  which  went 
to  substantiate  their  charge.  Jews  from  Aisia  had  pier 
cipitated  the  attack  upon  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  they,  of 
course,  knew  of  his  conduct  in  Ephesus  and  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  he  had  caused  there.  It  may  be  that 
they  collected  testimony  also  in  the  cities  of  Galatia,  and 
in  Philippic  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  and  many  other  places 
where  his  presence  and  his  teaching  had  led  to  more  or 
less  serious  outbreaks.  Certainly  it  was  possible  to  make 
out  a  very  damjiging  case  against  him  quite  independent!}' 
of  his  connection  with  the  Christian  sect.  Even  though 
it  could  not  be  proved  that  he  had  himself  incited  any 
riots,  or  that  he  had  uttered  disloyal  and  revolutionary 
sentiments,  or  committed  any  overt  breaches  of  the  peace, 
still  the  fact  that  wherever  he  went  disturbances  resulted 
was  in  itself  enough  to  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
state.  Such  a  man  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Society, 
and  the  Roman  government  never  hesitated  to  dispose  of 
dangerous  characters  however  innocent  their  intentions, 
and  however  pure  their  purposes  might  be.     Ruling  as 

1  See  below,  p.  628.  ^  Acts  xxiv.  5. 
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it  did  so  many  diverse  races  and  nationalities,  Rome  was 
quick  to  repress  anything  like  sedition  or  rebellion  even 
of  the  most  insignificant  character.  Peace  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards,  and  the  arm  of  the  law  fell  heavily 
upon  every  one  that  endangered  it  in  any  way.  Paul's 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  could  not  seem  as  light 
and  trifling  as  it  seems  to  us.  It  must  have  had  a  very 
serious  aspect,  and  the  result  cannot  be  wondered  at.  An 
acquittal  could  hardly  be  expected,  unless  his  enemies 
saw  fit  not  to  press  the  charge  against  him  and  took  no 
pains  to  gather  evidence.  Paul  may  have  hoped  for  a 
time  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  that  they  would  take  that 
course,  and  his  interview  with  leading  Jews  of  the  city 
was  very  likely  directed  to  that  end.  But  his  hope  was 
vain.  When  his  trial  finally  came  on,  long  delayed  as 
trials  very  commonly  were  in  those  days,  his  enemies  were 
evidently  ready  with  their  evidence ;  and  though  the  first 
hearing  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  judgment,^  he  knew 
that  the  case  against  him  was  too  sti*ong  to  be  met  and 
he  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  sentence.^ 

The  earliest  extant  reference  to  Paul's  death  is  found  in 
Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^  written  toward  the 
close  of  the  first  century.  Clement  records  that  Paul  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  but  he  gives  no  particulars  as  to  the 
place,  time,  or  manner  of  his  execution.  Origen  of  Alex- 
andria, writing  early  in  the  third  century,  reports  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero  in  Rome,*  and  a  somewhat 
older  contemporary,  Tertullian  of  North  Africa,  says  that 
he  was  beheaded  there.^  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Ter- 
tuUian's  statement.  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  he  was 
entitled  to  die  by  the  sword.^     Though  he  was  executed  as 

1  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  2  2  Tim.  iv.  6  sq. 

'  Clement :  Ad  Cor.  5,  quoted  above,  p.  41G. 
4  Quoted  by  Eusebius:  H.  E.  III.  1. 

*  Scorpiacct  15 ;  of.  De  prsRScriptlone  hmr.  36. 

•  Cains  of  Rome,  writing  early  in  the  third  century,  reports  that  Paul  was 
bnrieri  on  the  Ostian  way  outside  the  walls  of  Rome  (Eusebius:  //.  E.  II.  25), 
and  the  tradition  is  very  old  and  probably  trustworthy  that  he  was  beheaded 
there.  The  supposed  site  has  been  occupied  for  centuries  by  the  Abbey  of 
the  Three  Fountains.  The  fountains  which  ^ive  the  abbey  its  name  are  said 
to  have  sprung  up  at  the  spots  where  Paul's  head  struck  the  {p*ound  three 
times  after  his  decapitation,  and  the  pillar  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
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an  ioiJurrectioDist  aiid  not  as  a,  Christian,  he  died  a  uaitp 
to  hia  Christian  faith,  and  the  memoiy  of  bia  martyrdm 
was  cherished  hy  the  churah. 

Thus  untied  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  the  aix>stl(ifl,  tlie 
niiin  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  to  spread  tie 
knowledge  of  Christ's  name  and  to  bring  the  wotM  to 
him.  From  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  Christian 
career  he  was  controlled  by  a  fixed  and  definite  purpose, 
and  he  carried  it  out  with  remarkable  tenacity  and  suc- 
cess. After  a  few  years  spent  first  in  Damascus  and  then 
in  Tarsus  and  Antioch,  laboring  in  places  where  Christian- 
ity was  already  known,  and  appai-ently  largely  among  his 
own  countrymen,  he  started  upon  the  great  missionary 
campaigns  which  continued  almost  without  interruption 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  yeare,  and  i-esulted  in  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  four  great  provinces  of  tialatia,  Macedonia. 
Achaia,  and  Asia,  in  the  firet  three  of  which  at  least  little 
or  nothing  had  been  done  before  his  arrival.  That  he 
should  liave  been  able  to  accompliab  as  much  as  he  did  in 
so  short  a  time  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  his  zeal  anri 
power.  Hrief  as  his  stay  in  each  province  was,  he  sik:- 
ceeded  in  establishing  Christianity  permanently  in  all  of 
them.  He  confined  himself  almost  wholly  to  the  great 
centi'es  of  population,  but  the  influence  of  the  word  which 
he  preached  spread  rapidly  until  lai'ge  districts  of  the 
country  round  about  were  reached  and  won.  He  had  an 
eye  always  for  the  strategic  points,  and  he  did  his  work 
not  in  any  haphazard  and  aimless  way,  but  with  system 
and  farsightedness.  He  succeeded,  wherever  he  went,  in 
enlisting  the  enthusiastic  friendship  and  support  of  hL' 
converts,  and  they  carried  on  his  work  during  his  lifetime 
and  after  his  decease,  and  became  the  means  of  spreading 
the  Oospel  into  districts  which  he  had  not  himself  visited- 
He  thus  became  a  power  over  a  much  larger  territory  tliaii 
he  had  traversed,  and  his  name  was  honored  and  revered 
throughout  the  Gentile  church.     His  experiences  and  his 

bound  U  sHll  BhowTi!  In  the  fonrlh  century,  nt  the  Bame  time  ihm  Pulcr! 
remains  wfire  imnsfprreii  to  iIib  Vnllciin,  Pnul's  lnnly  is  rvporti'd  Inlmvf  two 
huried  Id  Ibe  BuilSira  of  St-  Paul,  wbi(<h  stood  upon  the-aite  now  oc«uj>lri  I? 
Qie  chuTch  of  Bftn  Paolo  faorl  la  luitni. 
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fortunes  during  his  missionary  career  are  known  to  us 
only  imperfectly.  Something  of  what  he  did  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  great  field  we  can  gather  from  his  epistles 
and  from  the  Book  of  Acts.  We  have  enough  in  those 
writings  to  show  what  an  able,  active,  courageous,  self- 
sacrificing  missionary  he  was,  and  to  reveal  the  principles 
upon  which  he  labored  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
put  them  into  practice  ;  but  the  work  which  he  did  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  any  words  and  shows  how  fragmen- 
tary our  records  are.  How  little  we  know  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  a  single  passage  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where 
he  enumerates  a  long  series  of  trials  and  hardships,  hardly 
any  of  which  are  referred  to  elsewhere.^  The  shipwrecks 
alone  which  he  there  mentions  prove  that  he  must  have 
travelled  much  more  widely  than  our  records  indicate. 

We  have  traced  the  work  of  Paul  in  such  detail  because 
of  the  light  thrown  by  it  upon  the  spread  of  Christianity 
and  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  church  during  the  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  The  study  of  Paul's  career  is  a 
study  of  Christian  history.  He  was  the  greatest  mission- 
ary of  the  age,  and  in  him  the  Gospel  fought  its  mightiest 
battles  and  won  its  most  splendid  victories.  He  more  than 
any  one  else  was  instrumental  in  giving  it  world-wide 
influence  and  power,  and  in  his  successes  and  defeats,  in 
the  obstacles  which  he  had  to  meet,  and  in  the  encourage- 
ments which  he  found,  we  see  foreshadowed  the  experi- 
ences of  the  church  at  large  during  its  early  days  of 
world-wide  evangelism. 

13.   The  Companioxs  and  Disciples  of  Paul 

Alx)ut  fourscore  companions  and  disciples  of  Paul  are 
mentioned  by  name  in  his  epistles,^  and  about  a  score 

1  2  Cor.  xi.  23  sq. 

3  In  addition  to  Aquila  and  Prisca,  Apollos,  Aristarchas,  Barnabas,  Crispus, 
Erastus,  Jason,  Mark,  Silvanus  (Silas),  Timothy,  Trophinios,  and  Tychiciis, 
who  are  mentioned  both  in  Paul's  epistles  and  in  the  Acts,  we  have  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  name  of  Titus  (referred  to  also  in  2  C/Orinthians, 
2  Timothy,  and  Titus) ;  in  1  Corinthians  the  names  of  Sosthenes  (imssibly  the 
ruler  of  the  synagojyfuc  referred  to  in  Acts  xviii.  17),  Gains,  Stephanas,  Fortuna- 
tns,  and  Achaicus.    Whether  Chloe,  members  of  whose  household  are  referred 
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ri-D  "  Book  of  Acts,'  A  large  proportion  of  tbeni 
^ere  do  ess  hia  own  converts;  but  some  of  tliera  owed 
their  Ci  iaiiity  to  othem.^  Only  a  few  of  them  have 
anv  partiuuiaf  ctaim  to  be  rememljered;  of  only  a  few,  iu 
fi        f!n  wq  know  anything  beyond  their  names. 

1  who  stooil  closest  to  Paul  and  was  most  inti- 

siated  with  him  during  the  early  yeara  of  )ii« 

career  was  the  Cypriote  Jew,   Barnabas,'  who 

iBiflber  of  the  chureh  of  Jenisalem  in  its  primitive 

,         who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  lirat  to  reoc^ 

liize  the     hristian  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  young  convert 

Saul.*     nis   friendship   meant   much  to  the  latter,   and 

to  inl  Oor.i.  11,  was  herseKoae  of  PuoI'b  frieuds  or  disciples,  we  <Io  unt  knnir, 
lo  one  or  more  of  the  eptides  at  Die  Imprisonoieiit  occur,  la  luiitHhia  U>  Binne 
ot  those  almulj  mentioaeil,  the  aanies  ol  the  lialslian  vomen  Lob  am]  Eiinli^i 
gniidmottior  una  mothei'  u(  TInioih;  (Lf  2  Tlin.  1.  ncouKitutes  a  part  ol  llnl't 
farewell  nolo  to  Timuthy)  ;  also  the  uamex  of  I'hilouiun,  Appliia,  An^hl|qi>it, 
EinpbraB,  uiiil  Oavnimas  at  CDlntaar,  and  Nymphas  ot  CoIuhw  or  Lxidiocti 
E|)HphnKlltUH|  Clement,  Euodia,  8yn  tycbe.  luid  SyuzyKQ*  (i'  it  be  &  propvr  iiauel 
of  Phllippl ;  Eubulus,  PuJ^im,  Linua,  sod  Claodin,  wliu  apparently  msided  In 
Rome;  Carpus  of  Troas;  Dueslplioros  ol  Ephesus;  Creseeiur  aud  Demiu,  U» 
fornutr  of  whom  possibly  beloiignl  tuOalatiu.  tbe  latter  to  Theasalou ion  (2  Tim. 
It.  10] ;  aud  JesuH  Justus,  Luke,  and  Tit  uh,  whose  residence  isuuluiowii.  Inlbt 
note  addressed  to  the  church  of  Ephcsus  and  preserved  la  Bom.  xvi.occD), 
In  addition  to  anme  o[  thow  alrcsiiy  mpulioned,  llie  names  of  Phinlie  of  Coi- 
chreie;  Epenstus.  Mary,  Androuicus,  Junias,  Ampllatus,  Urbanns,  Stachya, 
Apelles,  Herodion,  Trypbieua,  Trypbosa,  Persis,  Rufus,  Asyncrltus,  PbleBon, 
Hermes.  Patrobas,  Hermas,  Pbilologus,  Julia,  Nereos,  Olympas,  all  ot  tbem 
apparently  of  EpheBns;  aad  Lucius,  Sosipater,  Tertius,  Eraiitns,  and  Qiiarliu. 
the  last  two  at  least  of  Corinth.  Whether  Arlgtobulus  and  Narcissus,  mem- 
bers of  whose  households  are  greeted  in  vss.  10  and  11.  were  also  friends  or 
disciples  of  Paul,  we  do  not  know.  Finally,  we  have  la  PauVa  note  to  ■ntiu 
the  names  of  Arleraaa  and  Zenas,  ami  in  liia  earlier  note  to  Timothy  {2  Tlni. 
1.  lo)  the  names  of  I'hygelus  and  Hcrmoi^nes,  none  of  whom  la  mentioned 
elsewhere.  In  tbe  enlarged  epistles  to  Timothy,  HymonieuB.  Alexander,  and 
Pbiletua  are  also  referred  to  with  censure  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  3  Tim.  11.  17}. 
Whether  they  were  personal  disciplea  of  Paul  or  belonged  to  a  later  day,  we 
do  not  know. 

>  In  addition  to  Philip  tbe  evangelist  (zxi.  8),  Agabaa  the  prophet  (xl.  IS), 
and  Paul's  fellow-laborers  In  the  church  of  Antioch,  Ijiciua  of  Cyrene  Iliy 
some  Identified  with  the  Lucius  of  Rom.  xvl.  21).  Symeon,  Nixer,  and  Munaen, 
we  have  in  the  Acts  the  follnwlnj:  names  not  mentioned  In  Paul'a  epistles: 
Gaius  of  Macedonia  (lix.  2n)  and  Gains  of  Derbe  (ix.  4),  Dionyains  iwt 
Damarla  of  Athens  (xvii.  34),  Eutyebna  of  Troas  (ix.  9).  Lydia  ot  Philip|ii 
(xvl.  14),  Secundns  of  Thessalonica.  and  Sopater  o(  Bemta  (xi.  41,  TKiu 
Justus  ot  Corinth  (xviii.  7),  and  the  proconsul  of  CjTirus,  Sergius  Panlol 
(xlii.  T  sq. ;  see  above,  p.  170). 

*  For  Instnni'e,  Barnabas.  Silvan  as,  ApoUos,  Mark,  Andronlcus,  JuniM.and 
very  likely  others. 

•  Cf.  Acts  Iv.  36.  <  Acta  Ix.  27,  xi.  26. 
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doubtless  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  credit 
and  influence  with  Christians  of  Jewish  birth.  And  yet, 
though  Barnabas  was  a  disciple  before  Paul,  and  though 
he  seems  to  have  stood  sponsor  for  him  in  the  earlier  days 
when  the  memory  of  his  persecuting  career  was  fresh  in 
the  mind  of  the  church,  it  was  not  long  before  Paul  took 
the  lead;  and  during  the  years  of  their  joint  missionary 
activity,  so  far  as  those  years  are  known  to  us,  he  was 
the  more  prominent  figure  of  the  two,  and  Barnabas 
appears  in  our  sources  as  little  more  than  his  assistant.^ 
Paul's  was  evidently  the  stronger  and  more  forceful  chiir- 
acter,  and  he  influenced  Barnabas  far  more  than  the  latter 
influenced  him.  When  the  two  men  separated  after  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  at  Antioch,^  Paul  turned  his  steps 
to  Galatia,  while  Barnabas  mjide  his  way  to  Cyprus  in 
company  with  his  nephew  Mark.^  At  this  point  we  lose 
sight  of  him.  All  that  we  know  certainly  about  his  sub- 
sequent career  is  contained  in  the  casual  reference  to  him 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  which  indicates  that  he  was  still  actively 
engaged  in  missionary  work,  and  implies  that  he  and  Paul 
were  once  more  on  good  terms.  lie  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued his  apostolic  labors  for  a  number  of  years  h^iger, 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time  in  Asia  Minor,*  and  if  my 
hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  First  Peter  is 
correct,  he  was  in  Rome  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  a 
couple  of  decades  or  more  after  the  death  of  Paul.^  With 
the  later  legends  that  cluster  about  his  name,  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves.®  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  him  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,^  «and  the  tradition  is  not  in  itself 
incredible;  but  the  same  statement  is  made  by  early 
writers  touching  so  many  pei^sons  belonging  to  the  apas- 
tolic  age  that  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  it.     An  epistle 

1  Cf.  Acts  xiii.  and  xiv. ;  Gal.  ii.  1,  9.  2  Oal.  ii.  11.  8  Acts  xv.  no. 

■•  Paul's  reference  to  him  in  Col.  iv.  10  implies  that  he  was  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  that  epLstle. 

6  See  helow,  p.  598  sq. 

«  The  Clementine  Becof/nitlons  and  IlomUies  frequently  mention  Barnabas, 
and  speak  of  his  activity  in  Alexandria  and  Konio.  One  tradition  semis  him 
to  Milan  and  makes  him  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  there,  but  the  silence 
of  Ambrose  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  falsity. 

^  In  Stroia.  II.  20.    See  my  edition  of  Kiisebius,  Bk.  I.  chap.  12. 
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belonging  to  the  late  first  or  early  second  century  is  still 
extant,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Barnabas  since  the 
time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  epistle,  however, 
abounds  in  misconceptions  touching  the  ceremonial  law 
of  the  Jews  and  is  marked  by  bitter  hostility  to  historic 
Judaism,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  have  been  written 
by  a  Jew,  much  less  by  a  Levite,  as  Barnabas  is  said  to 
have  been  in  Acts  iv.  36.^  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  also  ascribed  to  him  by  an  ancient  tradition,  but  that, 
too,  contains  some  statements  in  regard  to  the  Jewish 
ritual  which  a  Levite  would  not  be  likely  to  make,  and 
is  much  more  probably  the  work  of  another  man.^  The 
only  extant  writing  to  which  the  name  of  Barnabas  can 
be  attaclied  with  any  show  of  reason,  is  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter.  If  that  epistle  is  his  work,  interesting  con- 
clusions ma}"^  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
Paul's  thinking  influenced  him,  and  as  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  carried  on  the  work  of  his  greater  com- 
panion after  the  latter 's  death. ^ 

Of  Paul's  companion,  Silvanus,  or  Silas,  as  he  is  called 
in  the  Book  of  Acts,*  we  know  very  little.  He  seems  to 
liave  been  a  member  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,''*  ami 
therefore  did  not  owe  his  eonvei*sion  to  Paul.  He  accom- 
panied the  apostle  upon  his  second  niissionav}'  journev, 
aecordincr  to  the  Hook  of  Acts,^  and  his  presence  wiih 
liiui  in  Macedonia  and  Acliaia  is  testified  to  in  Paul's 
own  epistles."  After  that  time  he  disappeai^s  from  view 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  when  he  was  aj)|)ar- 
ently  in  Rome  with  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle  ol 
Peter.^  Our  complete  ignorance  concerning  his  wliere- 
al)out«  (luring  the  thirty  yt^ars  or  more  sei)aratinor  that 
epistle  from  the  time  of  Paul's  first  stay  in  Corinth  i> 
simply  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  limits  of  vin 
knowledge  of  the  apostolic  age. 

^  See  my  edition  of  Eusel>iiis,  lik.  III.  chap.  2r),  note  20. 
-  S(!o  below,  p.  4S0.     The  only  father  to  (!oniieet  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
with  Barnabas  is  Tertullian  in  his  I)r  Pudicitia,  20. 
•"*  See  below,  p.  4sr>  .sq. 

"^  W(M/.s:icker  (|ue>iions  the  identity  of  th«^  lw<^.     See  above,  p.  2^M). 
''  Acts  XV.  22.  27.  '•  Aets  xv.  40  si).,  xvi.  11)  sq.,  xvii.  4  Si\.,  xviii.  ■'»  >»] 

"  2  Cor.  i.  1«);  1  The.ss.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1.  »  1  Pet,  v.  V2. 
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Another  member  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  who  was 
a  companion  of  Paul  for  some  time  was  John  Mark,  a 
nepliew  or  cousin  of  Barnabas,^  who  started  with  the 
apostles  upon  their  first  missionary  journey,  but  turned 
back  at  Perga,  to  Paul's  great  displeasure,^  and  some 
years  later  went  to  Cyprus  with  Barnabas,  when  the  latter 
separated  from  Paul  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  mis- 
sionary journey.^  We  know  nothing  more  about  him 
until  the  time  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  when  he 
was  apparently  in  Ephesus  and  again  enjoyed  the  affec- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  apostle.*  Whether  he  actually 
joined  Paul  in  Macedonia  in  accordance  with  the  latter's 
wish,  and  whether  he  remained  with  him  during  the 
months  that  followed,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  was  with 
him  in  his  Roman  imprisonment,^  and  was  a  companion 
of  Peter  during  the  latter's  stay  in  Rome,^  and  was  also 
there  some  years  later  when  the  Firat  Epistle  of  Peter 
was  written.^  An  ancient  tmdition  connects  him  with 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  but  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.® 

Other  Jewish  Christians  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
among  Paul's  companions  and  fellow-workers  were  Apollos 
of  Alexandria,  who  labored  both  in  Corinth  and  in  Ej^he- 
sus ;  ^  Andronicus,  Junias,  Herodion,  and  Mary,  who  were 
in  Ephesus  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  the  note  contained  in 
Rom.  xvi. ;  ^®  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater,  who  were  in 
Corinth  at  the  time  that  note  was  written ;  ^^  Jesus  Justus, 
who  was  with  the  apostle  in  his  Roman  imprisonment ;  ^^ 
Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  one  of  his  com- 
panions not  only  then  but  on  many  earlier  occasions  ;^^ 
and  finally-  Aquila  and  his  wife  Prisca  (or  Priscilla,  as 
she  is  called  in  the  Acts),  Jews  of  Rome,  with  whom  he 

1  Cf .  Col.  iv.  10.  6  Col.  iv.  10  ;  Philemon  at. 

2  Acts  xiii.  1.3,  xv.  38.  6  See  below,  p.  603. 
8  Acts  XV.  39.  '  1  Pet.  v.  13. 

*  Cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  and  see  above,  p.  409. 

8  See  Eusebius:  //.  JC.  II.  IG  and  24,  and  compare  my  note  upon  the  former 
passage. 

»  Acts  xviii.  24  sq. ;  1  Cor.  i.  12  sq.,  xvi.  12.  i^  Rom.  xvi.  21. 

w  Sec  above,  p.  277  sq.  12  Col.  iv.  11. 

"  Acts  xix.  29,  XX.  4,  xxvii.  2 ;  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philemon  24. 
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iniLile  his  home  in  Coriuth,  iind  wlio  later  resided  in 
Ejihesus.*  Their  house  in  the  latter  city  was  tlie  meetitig- 
jdiwe  of  one  of  the  Christian  circles  of  the  town,  and  they 
wore  evidently  very  active  and  zeiilous  and  possessed  a 
large  measure  of  influence  among  the  brethren.'  Tlieir 
devotion  to  Paul  was  signalized  in  some  remarkable  way, 
apparently  at  a  time  when  be  was  in  great  danger;  for 
be  aaja  that  they  laid  down  their  own  necks  for  bis  life.* 
Evidently  the  tie  that  bound  them  to  the  apostle  wns  a 
very  strong  one,  and  he  returned  their  devotion  with  deep 
affection.  Theyaie  always  mentioned  together,  both  in  the 
Acts  and  in  the  epistles,  and  tbey  furnish  the  most  Iicauti- 
fnl  osiimple  known  to  us  in  the  apostolic  age  of  the  power 
for  good  that  could  be  exerted  by  a  husband  and  wife 
working  in  unison  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel.* 

More  important  to  Paul  himself  than  any  of  those 
already  mentioned  was  the  Galatian  Timothy,  whose 
mother  was  a  Jewess,  but  whose  father  was  a  Greek.' 
He  was  one  of  Paul's  converts,  and  joined  him  when  ho 
passed  through  Galatia  on  bis  second  missionary  jour- 
ney.^ During  the  remainder  of  the  apostle's  life  he  was 
his  most  lnOovL'd  iiiul  trnslcd  disciple  and  coni|iaiiio[i. 
After  the  farewell  note  which  was  sent  him  from  Rome 
shortly  before  Paul's  execution,  Timothy  disappears  from 
view  except  for  a  [Kissing  reference  at  the  close  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  which  was  written  probably 
twenty-five  years  or  more  after  the  apostle's  death. 
From  that  reference  we  leam  that  he  had  recently  been 
released  from  some  imprisonment,  and  that  he  was  expect- 
ing shortly  to  see  the  readers  of  the  epistle,  who  were 
very  likely  resident  in  Rome.^  Of  the  place  and  circum- 
stances of  his  imprisonment  we  know  nothing,  nor  have 

'  Arts  XTJii.  2. 18  sq. ;  Rom.  ivi.  3;  1  Cor.  xtI.  19;  2  Tlin.  Iv.  19. 

*Ct,  Rom.  ivl.  3sq.;  1  Cor.  ivi,  19.  'Rom.  xvi.  i. 

*  The  Fact  timt  Prlarn  Is  mentioned  bctore  Aquila  In  a  uumber  or  pssugM 
Bvems  to  Indicate  tlmt  s!ie  posseH9e<l  peculiar  pre-eminenre.  which  mu  dni 
possibly  to  her  greater  ability  and  torcefuliiesa  of  chrtrarter,  possibly  to  tJK 
fact  that  sliB  was  of  higher  rant  Uinn  Aqiiila.  See  Kanisay :  St.  Paul,  Iht 
Traveller  ami  the  Roman  Cilhen,  p.  2*i)(. 

*Aetsxvi.  1.  'neb,  xili.2.1. 

'  See  above,  p.  231  sq.  '  Sco  below,  p.  468. 
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any  information  as  to  his  whereabouts  during  the  years 
(Ceding  and  following.  An  ancient  tradition  makes 
tt  bishop  of  Ephesus,^  and  that  he  actually  did  labor 
ire  for  some  time  is  clear  from  Paul's  farewell  note  to 
a;  but  no  particular  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
lort  that  he  was  the  official  head  of  the  church,  in  view 
the  tendency  in  the  second  century  to  assign  to  all  the 
lowers  of  the  apostles  episcopal  sees.  There  remain 
writings  from  his  pen,  and  so  far  as  we  know  he  wrote 
thing,  except  possibly  a  lost  letter  to  the  Corinthians ;  ^ 
b  his  name  is  joined  with  Paul's  in  the  salutations  of 
;  epistles,  —  in  itself  a  clear  enough  indication  of  the 
>stle's  affection  for  him  and  confidence  in  him. 
One  of  the  most  mysterious  figures  in  the  apostolic  age 
the  figure  of  the  Gentile  Titus,  whom  Paul  took  with 
n  to  the  council  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  45  or  46,  as 
example  of  the  work  that  God  was  doing  among  the 
ithen  through  him.^  His  birthplace  and  his  national- 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
was  a  Galatian,  as  Paul's  largest  work  among  the 
ntiles,  before  the  time  of  the  council,  was  done  in  that 
intry,  but  he  may  have  been  from  Syria  or  Cilicia. 
e  delicate  and  resj^onsible  mission  with  which  he  was 
trusted  in  connection  with  the  church  of  Corinth,  and 
ich  he  discharged  with  such  success,*  shows  that  he 
joyed  the  confidence  of  the  apostle,  and  it  may  fairly 
concluded  that  he  had  been  an  intimate  and  trusted 
npanion  for  some  yeai-s,  and  had  had  other  opportuni- 
s  of  proving  his  fidelity  and  ability.  And  yet  he  is 
erred  to  by  Paul  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,^ 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^  and  in  tlie 
er  of  the  two  notes  to  Timothy  preserved  in  Second 
mothy."  He  must  have  been  with  the  apostle  at  least 
part  of  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  council  at 
rusalem  and  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles  at  Corinth, 

I  See  Eusebiiis :  H.  E.  III.  4.    *  See  above,  p.  320  sq. 

«See  above,  p.  313.  ^  Gal.  ii.  1,  3. 

» See  above,  p.  194.  c  -j  Ccr.  ii.  1.5,  vii.  C.  13, 14,  viii.  0, 10, 23,  xii.  18. 

^2  Tim.  iv.  10.    Paul  also  addressfd  a  letter  to  liiin,  which  is  found  in  our 

lonical  Epistle  to  Titus.    See  above,  !>.  410. 
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and  l)etween  the  settlement  of  those  troubles  and  the 
eh)sing  days  of  Paul's  inn)nsonment  in  Rome;  but  tliere 
is  no  trace  of  him  during  those  intervals  in  any  of  our 
sources.  His  name  is  not  joined  with  Paul's  in  the 
salutations  of  any  of  the  latter's  epistles,  and  there  is  no 
reference  to  him  in  connection  with  the  evangelization 
of  any  city  or  province.  Moreover,  he  is  not  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Acts,  which  has  so  much  to  say 
about  Barnabas,  Silas,  and  Timothy,  and  which  contains 
the  names  of  more  than  a  score  of  Paul's  disciples  and 
companions.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  his  name  must 
have  been  omitted  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  with  a  pur- 
2)ose,  as  has  been  maintained  by  many  scholara ;  but  what 
that  purpose  can  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to  discover. 
The  old  idea  that  the  work  was  written  with  an  irenic 
aim,  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  a  better  understanding 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  wings  of  the  Christian 
church,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  book  itself,  and  has  been 
generally  abandoned.^  And  so  the  suggestion  that  the 
name  of  Titus  was  omitted  as  offensive  to  Jewish  Chris- 
tians because  of  the  occurrence  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
niiisi  be  rejected  as  ([uite  witliout  foundation.  It  is  alto- 
g(?tlier  probable,  in  fact,  that  the  omission  was  due  not  to 
any  design  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  simply  to  llie 
silence  of  his  sources.  It  may  well  be  that  the  acctnnit 
of  the  council  which  came  into  his  hands  said  notliini,' 
about  Titus,  and  as  he  was  probably  not  acquainted  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  had  no  in  formal  ion 
as  to  his  presence  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  nothing  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Acts  ah;>ut  tlii' 
troubles  in  the  church  of  Corinth  and  about  the  (Icaliiiirs 
which  Paul  had  witli  that  church  durin^r  his  stay  in 
Ej)hesus,  and  so  we  could  not  expect  to  find  in  it  any 
record  of  Titus'  connection  with  that  affair.  That  h: 
was  a  less  prominent  and  important  figure  than  Tinn»tliy 
can  be  gathered  from  I'auTs  own  cj)istles,  and  there  wa> 
perhaps  no  more  reason  why  he  should  be  mentioncnl  than 

1  This  wjis  tlio  contciitioii  of  the  Tiihiii^xoTi  scliool,  Jiinl  is  still  maintaineti  i" 
a  iiKKiitifd  form;  among  others  by  Weizsiicker. 
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r  others  of  Paiil's  disciples.  We  should  not  be  mis- 
y  the  existence  in  our  canon  of  an  epistle  addiessed 
in,  and  conclude  that  both  he  and  Tiinotliy  were  pre- 
ent  above  all  their  comjjanions  in  the  affections  of 
,  and  that  they  were  singled  out  from  all  the  rest 
commissioned  by  the  apostle  to  carry  on  his  work 
ig  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death  in  a  way  that  no 
)lse  was.  We  have  seen  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  in 
resent  form  is  not  Paul's,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
ay  not  have  written  notes  resembling  the  one  which 
it  the  basis  of  it  to  many  of  his  companions.  That 
particular  one  was  used  by  a  later  writer,  together 
the  notes  to  Timothy,  was  not  necessarily  due  to  the 
that,  next  to  Timothy,  Titus  was  the  most  prominent 
best  known  of  Paul's  disciples.  It  may  be  that  only 
notes  to  Timothy  and  Titus  came  into  the  writer's 

:  the  later  career  of  Titus  after  his  journey  to  Dal- 
a,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  we 
no  information.  The  tradition  that  he  was  the  first 
)p  of  Crete  ^  hiis  no  more  weight  than  most  such  tradi- 
;.  His  presence  in  Crete  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  to 
that  is,  about  the  year  52,  was  alone  sufficient  to  give 
so  the  tradition.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  he  left 
e  five  or  six  years  later,  it  was  not  to  Crete  tliat  he 
;,  but  to  Dalmatia.2  He  left  no  writings  so  far  as  we 
v^  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  to  him  nor 
tmothy  has  tradition  ascribed  any  literary  productions. 
le  names  of  Linus  ^  and  Clement^  have  acquired  some 
irtance  from  the  fact  that  our  most  ancient  catalogues 
le  earliest  bishops  of  Rome  have  both  a  Linus  and  a 
lent  among  the  first  four  names,  and  that  many  writ- 
are  extant  which  are  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the 
r.  That  the  Linus  from  whom  greetings  are  sent  in 
m.  iv.  21  is  the  same  man  who  appears  in  all  our  lists 
le  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  Peter,  is  quite  possible, 
it  is  also  possible  that  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 

1  See  Eusebius :  H.  E,  III.  4.  3  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 

2  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  *  Phil,  i v.  3. 
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Roman  church  daring  its  early  days,  and  tiiafc  lie  boie 
with  others  the  title  of  bishop,  which  was  widely  in  nse 
in  the  closing  decades  of  the  first  centary;  but  in  so  &r 
as  the  lists  represent  him  as  the  official  hMd  ci  the 
church,  they  carry  back  into  .primitiTe  days  the  oondi'* 
tions  of  a  later  time.^ 

That  the  Clement  who  appears  in  tibe  Ymovm  eatelogues 
as  the  second  or  third  bishop  of  the  Roman  dinich  irai 
also  a  prominent  figure  in  that  church  daring  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  century  cannot  be  doubted*  but  tiie  same 
may  be  said  of  his  official  position  that  has  jost  been  said 
of  the  position  of  Linus.  His  nan^  is  much  better  known 
and  is  much  more  pn^inent  in  tiie  early  history  of  the 
church  than  the  name  of  the  latter.  A  number  of  writ- 
ings of  different  periods  have  been  assigned  to  him  bf 
tradition,  and  in  the  case  of  the  epistle  sent  by  the  ohurch 
of  Rome  to  the  church  of  Corinth  almost  at  the  <do80 
of  the  first  century,  the  tradition  is  probably  correct 
Eusebius,  doubtl^s  following  the  suggestion  of  earli^ 
fathers,  identifies  this  well-known  Clement  of  Borne  with 
the  man  mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  8;*  but  the  latter  W9» 
living  in  Philippi,  not  in  Rome,  and  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  making  the  identification.  The  tendency  to 
connect  the  prominent  figures  of  the  post-apostolic  age 
with  the  apostles  themselves  is  a  very  natural  one,  but 
some  stronger  basis  than  mere  identity  of  name  must  be 
found  before  any  such  connection  can  be  regarded  as 
probable.  There  were  doubtless  many  Christians  in  the 
post-apostolic  age  whose  names  were  the  same  as  those 
borne  by  disciples  of  the  time  of  Paul,  and  only  the 
smallest  fraction  of  them  are  known  to  us.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Roman  Clement  had  known  Paul,  and 
Peter  too,  in  his  earlier  days,^  but  no  reference  to  him 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Ilermas,  the  author  of  the 
remarkable  allegorical  work  entitled  Tfie  Shepherd^  which 
was  written  by  a  Roman  Christian  some  time  before  the 

1  Sec  below,  p.  659  sq.        2  Eusebius :  H.  E.  III.  4,  10.    See  my  note  in  loc 

«  Cf.  IrenaBus:  Adv.  Hxr.  III.  3,  3. 
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iddle  of  the  second  century.  Origen  suggested  that  its 
.thor  was  identical  with  the  Hermas  mentioned  in  Rom. 
d.  14,^  but  the  date  of  the  work  makes  the  identifica- 
)n  impossible,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  the 
ermas  mentioned  by  Paul  was  a  resident  of  Ephesus, 
it  of  Rome.^ 

Among  all  the  companions  of  Paul  none  has  been  so 
ghly  honored  by  tradition  as  Luke,  "  the  beloved  physi- 
Mi,"^  to  whom  has  been  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the 
ird  Gospel  and  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  Of  Luke  himself 
B  know  very  little.  He  is  mentioned  only  in  Col.  iv. 
t,  Philemon  24,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  and  nothing  is  told 
(  as  to  his  nationality  or  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
s  conversion,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  he  had  long 
;en  a  friend  and  companion  of  Paul  or  was  one  of  his 
ore  recent  converts.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
as  very  intimate  with  the  apostle  and  peculiarly  dear  to 
m  during  his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  and  he  must  have 
len  in  a  position  to  learn  much  about  his  life  and  work, 
t  the  same  time,  the  tradition  which  makes  him  the 
Lthor  of  the  third  Gospel  and  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  both 

which  are  by  the  same  hand,  can  hardly  be  maintained, 
he  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  latter  work,  at  any 
te,  was  not  written  by  one  of  Paul's  own  disciples  have 
ready  been  given  and  need  not  be  repeated.*  But  the 
lestion  arises,  how  came  these  two  important  works  to 
J  ascribed  to  a  man  who  fills  so  small  a  place  in  Paul's 
dstles  and  who  has  left  no  other  trace  of  himself  in  his- 
ry  ?  It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  foundation 
r  the  tradition,  or  otherwise  it  might  fairly  be  expected 
lat  the  writings  in  question  would  have  been  attributed 

some  better  known  man.  Two  possible  alternatives 
iggest  themselves.  Either  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
ere  actually  written  by  a  man  named  Luke,  who  was 
>t  a  companion  of  Paul,  but  whom  tradition  identified 
ith  "the  beloved  physician"  referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  14, 

1  Origen:  In  EpisL  ad  Rom.,  Lib.  X.  c.  31.  See  also  Eiisebius:  H.  E.  III. 
6. 

*  See  above,  p.  275  sq.  »  Col.  iv.  14.  *  See  above,  p.  237. 
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or  the  latter  was  the  writer  of  the  doocmaent*  contaiiiiiig 
the  *^  we ''  passages,  of  which  the  author  of  the  Aots  made 
use  in  composing  his  book,  and  his  name  thus  became 
mbtached  to  the  completed  work.  The  latt^  is  a  oohuika 
opinion,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  dt  it.  The 
man  who  wrote  the  ^we"  passages  was  eridaatly  as 
intimate  companicm  of  Paul,  and  he  made  the  journey 
from  Ccesarea  to  Rome  in  his  company.^  We  natumUy 
look  for  him,  therefcnre,  among  those  whimi  we  know  to 
have  been  with  the  apostle  in  his  Roman  trnprisonmenti 
The  only  ones  whose  nimies  are  known  ta  us  are  Jesus 
Justus,  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  CSolossians,  Timo- 
thy, Tychicus,  Onesimus,  Aristarchus,  Marik,  Epaphras, 
Luke,  and  Demas,  mentioned  both  in  that  epistle  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon;'  Epaphroditus,  mentioned  in 
Philippians;  and  Onesiphorus,  Crescens,  Titus,  Euba* 
lus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia,  in  Second  Timothy. 
Claudia,  a  woman,  cannot  be  thought  of.  Onesimus 
was  conyerted  to  Christianity  while  Paul  was  in  Rome;' 
and  Onesiphorus,  Epaphroditus,  and  apparently  Epaphns 
also,  came  thither  only  after  the  apostle  was  already 
there.*  Timothy,  Tychicus,  and  Aristarchus  are  ruled 
out  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  "  we " 
passages  themselves.^  Mark  was  not  with  the  apostle  on 
his  second  missionary  journey,  when  the  author  of  the 
first  of  the  passages  in  question  was  in  his  company.^ 
Titus,  who  must  have  been  very  offensive  to  many  of  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  after  the  experience  at  the  coun- 
cil, would  hardly  have  accompanied  Paul,  as  the  author 
of  the  "we  "  document  did,^  upon  his  last  journey  thither, 
when  the  apostle  was  particularly  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  Mother  Church.  Of  his  other  companions  in  Rome, 
Jesus  Justus,  Luke,  Demas,  Crescens,  Eubulus,  Pudens, 
and  Linus,  none  is  more  likely  to  have  written  the  per- 
sonal notes  of  travel  than  Luke,  who  seems,  indeed,  t^ 

1  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 

^  Timothy  is  mentioned  also  in  Philippians,  Tychicns  in  Ephesians,  and 
Luke  and  Demas  in  Paul's  farewell  note  to  Timothy. 

8  Philemon  10.  -•  2  Tim.  i.  17 ;  Phil.  iv.  18 :  Col.  i.  8. 

«  Acta  XX.  4,  xxvii.  2.  «  Acts  xv.  39,  xvi.  10  sq.  "  Acts  xxi.  17, 18. 
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lave  been  tlie  nearest  and  dearest  to  Paul  of  thera  all.^ 
t  is  true  that  we  have  no  reference  to  Luke  except  in  the 
ipistles  of  the  imj^risonment ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
le  was  with  Paul  during  the  periods  covered  by  the  "we  " 
massages,  when  none  of  the  extant  epistles  was  written, 
,nd  those  passages  themselves  seem  to  show  that  their 
.uthor  Avas  not  with  the  apostle  veiy  constantly,  if  at  all, 
n  the  intervals  between.^  If  "the  beloved  physician" 
vas  the  author  of  the  passages  with  which  we  are  dealing,  * 
t  is  easy  to  explain  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  entire 
rork  in  which  his  own  personal  notes  were  used.  His 
lame  might  well  be  remembered  when  the  name  of  the 
ater  writer  who  incorporated  those  notes  into  his  larger 
vork  was  entirely  forgotten. 

At  the  same  time  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  there 
s  no  positive  evidence  connecting  Luke  with  the  "  we  " 
massages,  and  that  some  other  companion  of  Paul  entirely 
mknown  to  us,  or  known  only  by  name,  may  have  been 
iheir  author.  For  the  former  of  the  two  alternatives 
•eferred  to  above  is  not  impossible,  and  explains  the 
iscription  of  the  Acts  to  Paul's  companion,  Luke,  fully 
is  well  as  the  alternative  which  has  been  discussed. 
Luke  was  not  an  uncommon  name,  and  not  only  one  but 
nany  Christians  may  have  borne  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
:he  first  century.  The  tendency  to  identify  the  disciples 
)f  that  period  with  companions  of  the  apostles  that  hap- 
Dened  to  bear  the  same  names  has  been  already  referred 
x),'^and  certainly  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  to 
ind  in  the  l^uke,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  the  third 
jrospel  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  beloved  physician 
•eferred  to  in  terms  of  such  affection  by  Paul  liimself, 
IS  Origen  found  in  the  author  of  Clement's  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  the  Clement  of  Phil.  iv.  3,  and  in  the  author 
3f  The  Shepherd  of  Ilermas  the  Hermiis  of  Rom.  xvi.  14.-^ 

1  Cf .  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 

2  For  a  statement  of  the  various  companions  of  Paul  to  whom  the  "we  " 
document  has  been  ascrilied  by  schohirs,  see  Holtzmann:  Elnleitung  in  das 
Neue  Testament,  3te  AuHaj^e,  S.  .'51>1. 

^The  thini  Gospel  and  the  Acts  are  first  asrribeil  to  Luke,  the  companion 
of  Paul,  in  the  Muratoriau  Fragment,  which  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century. 
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Whether  the  ^  we  **  passages  were  the  work  of  Luke  tx 
of  some  other  companion  of  Paul,  it  was  entirely  natural 
that  a  writer  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  o^itoiy, 
a  generation  after  the  apostle's  death,  in  imdertaking  to 
write  an  acoount  of  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  chmdi, 
and  particularly  of  the  work  of  Paul,  should  make  use  of 
such  accounts  of  an  eyewitness,  as  we  know  that  he  made 
use  of  many  other  documents  both  in  the  Gospel  and  is 
the  Acts.  The  only  surprising  t^ing  is  that  he  did  not 
make  larger  use  of  them  than  he  seems  to  haye  done.  It 
looks  as  if  there  had  come  into  his  hands  not  a  complete 
work  containii^  an  account  of  Paul's  missionary  career, 
but  only  fragments  of  such  a  work,  or  detached  leaves  of 
a  journal,  or  mere  letters  describing  certain  episodes,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  he  inserted  tbem  all  in  his  history, 
and  that  their  extent  is  approximately  indicated  by  tlie 
actual  occurrence  of  the  first  personal  pitmoun.^ 

Our  study  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Beck  of  Aele 
has  shown  us  that  the  author  of  that  book  drew  mudi 
of  his  material  from  excellent  and  entirely  tmstw<Hihf 
sources ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  seems  to  ha?e 
made  no  use  of  Paul's  epistles,  all  of  which  were  written 
long  before  he  composed  his  work,  and  many  of  which 
throw  light  upon  occurrences  that  he  relates  and  supply 
much  additional  information.  It  is  true  that  many  schol- 
ars hold  that  he  did  make  a  large  use  of  Paul's  epistles,* 
but  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  such  use.  The 
two  sources  —  epistles  and  Acts  —  go  their  independent 
way,  apparently  quite  oblivious  of  each  other.  Where 
the  epistles  are  fullest  and  most  explicit  in  their  his- 
torical references,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  seems 
frequently  to  have  had  least  knowledge,  and  in  some  cases 
his  account  is  out  of  accord  with  Paul's  statements.  He 
certainly  did  not  undertake  to  conform  his  narrative  to 
Paul's  epistles  and  to  control  it  by  them,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  in  the  light  of  his  evident  respect  for 

1  See  also  p.  239,  above. 

^Cf.,  e.g.,  Weizsiicker,  I.e.  S.  176  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  209),  Ramsay: 
St.  Paid,  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen^  p.  385,  and  especially  Jacob- 
sen:   Die  Quellen  der  Apostelgeschichte. 
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i  memory  that  he  would  have  ventured  consciously  to 
rrect  the  ai)ostle.  To  ascribe  to  him  the  deliberate 
ri>ose  of  making  Paul  seem  something  other  than  he 
dly  was,  and  of  modifying  the  facts  in  order  to  bring 
m  into  closer  accord  with  the  principles  and  practice 
the  older  apostles,  is  to  do  him  an  injustice.  Nothing 
the  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts  warrants  us  in  accusing 
tn  of  intentional  pervei-sion  of  the  facts.  The  defects 
his  narrative,  and  his  divergences  from  the  epistles  of 
lul,  can  be  fully  and  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
his  lack  of  information;  and  the  assumption  of  a  con- 
ious  deviation  from  the  facts  in  the  interest  of  a  cause 
tinot  be  made  to  square  with  all  the  phenomena.  It 
ist  be  concluded,  then,  that  if  the  author  of  the  Acts 
d  lead  any  of  Paul's  epistles,  he  did  not  at  any  rate 
ve  them  in  his  hands  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  work, 
d  was  not  so  familiar  with  them  that  they  materially 
ectcd  his  narrative.  The  epistles  and  the  Acts  do  con- 
m  and  supplement  each  other  in  many  cases,  but  such 
nfirmation  is  largely  of  an  indirect  and  evidently  un- 
signed character.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  author 
the  Acts  does  not  once  speak  of  Paul's  correspondence 
th  his  churches,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
thin  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  the  apostle's  death 
4  epistles  were  so  widely  circulated  that  every  intelli- 
nt  Christian  of  the  Gentile  world  must  have  been 
niliar  with  them.  The  literature  of  the  early  church 
f)ws  that  the  acquaintance  with  many  of  his  writings 
LS  very  limited  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
3ond  century. 

The  <late  and  place  of  the  composition  of  the  "we" 
:5sage.s,  and  the  residence  and  personality  of  their 
thr)r,  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  and  much  the  same 
ly  be  said  of  the  Hook  of  Acts.  The  indications,  bow- 
er, i)oint  to  the  reign  of  Domitian  as  the  time  when  the 
iter  was  composed.  The  date  of  the  third  Gospel  pre- 
nts  us  from  putting  it  much  earlier  than  that  reign, ^ 
d  the  apparent  need  felt  by  tlie  author  of  defending 

Sec  below,  p.  ,177. 
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Christianity  before  the  Roman  authorities  pcttnts  to  a 
time  when  the  Christians  were  beginning  to  ezperienoe 
the  disfavor  of  the  state,  ^  as  we  know  that  they  weie  in 
the  time  of  Domitian;  while,  on  tiie  other  hand*  the 
author's  lack  of  acquaintance  with  many  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles, and  the  indications  of  a  knowledge  of  his  book  (» 
the  part  of  Christian  writers  of  the  early  seoond  oentory, 
make  it  inadvisable  to  put  it  into  a  later  period. 

That  Paul  had  many  other  companions  and  disciples 
besides  those  mentioned  in  his  epistles  and  in  the  Book 
of  Acts  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of 
them  were  of  greater  importance  and  exerted  a  &r  larger 
influence  than  many  whose  names  we  know.  Except  in 
the  case  of  a  very  few,  the  preservation  of  those  names 
was  largely  due  to  accidental  circumstanoea.  The  brief 
note  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  introducing  Phoebe  of 
Cenchreae  furnishes  us,  for  instance,  with  some  thirty 
otherwise  entirely  unknown.  But  PauFs  influence  was 
not  measured  by  the  men  who  counted  themselves  his 
disciples  or  who  were  immediately  associated  with  him 
in  his  work.  His  influence  was  felt  by  multitudes  who 
never  saw  his  face  and  whose  names  he  never  knew.  His 
historic  significance  is  to  be  estimated  not  by  the  number 
of  his  converts  nor  by  their  names,  but  by  the  amazing 
success  with  which  he  carried  out  his  great  plan  of  world- 
wide evangelism  and  still  more  by  the  impulse  which  he 
gave  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  By  his  tireless  activity  he  brought  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  to  many  of  the  most  important  cities  of  tlie 
world ;  and  not  simply  that,  he  started  Christianity  upon  its 
world-conquering  career,  and,  above  all,  he  made  it  com- 
pletely and  forever  independent  of  Judaism.  His  prin- 
ciples might  not  be  fully  appreciated  and  the  arguments 
upon  which  he  based  his  assertion  of  the  independence  of 
tlie  Gospel  might  be  generally  misapprehended,  but  the 
fact  for  which  he  stood  could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  though 
he  was  not  the  only  one  that  stood  for  it,  it  was  due  to 
him  more  than  to  any  one  else  that  Jewish  exclusiveness 

^  See  above,  p.  348. 
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was  broken  down  and  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentile 
world  made  possible.  He  not  only  won  a  victory  over  the 
Judaizers,  but  he  clinched  his  victory  and  made  it  per- 
manent by  the  active,  eager,  successful  work  which  he 
carried  on  for  years  afterward,  and  by  which  he  demon- 
strated, so  clearly  that  it  could  never  be  questioned,  the 
universality  of  the  Gospel  and  its  permanent  independence 
of  all  racial  and  national  limitations.  Whatever  else  he 
did,  he  at  least  gave  to  his  disciples  and  companions,  and 
through  them  to  multitudes  of  others,  the  impulse  and 
the  courage  to  preach  such  a  Gospel  to  all  the  world. 


TSE    OOSPKL 


PAUt  was  not  the  founder  of  Cliiistianity ;  he  waa  oiily 
ite  greiitest  missionary.  The  Gentile  church,  the  church 
of  t!ie  world  at  large,  owed  its  existence  and  its  rapid 
spixind  very  largely  to  him,  but  it  was  by  no  raeana  a 
Pauline  church ;  it  waa  a  Christian  church,  and  there  was 
room  in  it,  as  the  event  -proved,  for  many  other  couoeii- 
tions  of  the  Gospel  than  that  which  Paul  himself  preached. 
His  name  outside  of  Ebionitic  circles  was  always  held  in 
high  honor,  but  the  Christianity  of  the  world-church  of 
the  second  and  subsequent  centui'ies  had  little  likeness  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Corin- 
thians, and  Romans.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  teachings 
<*f  Paul  were  entirely  neylectcd  or  nii^nnilei-stond.  Some 
of  those  teachings  are  reproduced  in  many  post-Pauline 
writings.  But  even  where  they  are  thus  found,  they 
appear  in  nearly  every  case  in  proportions  and  in  rela- 
tions different  from  those  in  which  they  were  originally 
uttered,  and  combined  with  other  ideas  entirely  foreign 
to  Paul's  thought.  Now  one  element,  now  another  of 
his  teaching  is  seized  upon  by  this  or  that  Christian,  and 
given  a  prominent  or  even  a  controlling  place  in  his  sys- 
tem, but  Paul's  total  conception  of  Christianity  is  lost. 
Almost  no  one  looks  upoli  the  Gospel  as  he  does,  and  repro- 
duces his  interpretation  of  it  in  its  original  proportions. 

This  remarkable  lack  of  a  true  and  genuine  Paulinisni 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians  waa  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  Paul's  teachings,  which  were  so  laigely 
the  fruit  of  his  own  experience,  were  too  profound  to  be 
understood  or  appreciated  bj'  the  mass  of  his  converts, 
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lio  possessed  no  such  religious  nature  as  he  was  gifted 
ith,  and  who  had  passed  through  no  such  spiritual  crisis 
had  preceded  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.^ 
it  it  was  due  still  more  largely  to  the  fact  that  Paul 
IS  not  the  only  missionary  of  Christ,  and  that  multi- 
des  of  Gentile  Christians  received  the  Gospel  from 
her  lips  than  his.  This  was  tiue  of  the  Christians  of 
lexandria,  a  city  which  he  never  visited,  and  of  Rome, 
bere  he  spent  the  closing  yeai-s  of  his  life.  It  was  true 
30  of  many  provinces  lying  both  east  and  west  of  his 
issionary  field,  and  of  many  communities  even  within 
e  territory  which  he  covered.  Thus  Pontus  and  Bithynia 
L  the  east,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  North  Africa  on  the  west, 
3re  never  visited  by  him,  and  even  in  the  province  of 
sia,  where  he  labored  for  so  long,  Colossse,  Laodicea, 
id  Hierapolis  had  not  seen  his  face.  If  even  those  who 
^ed  their  conversion  directly  to  him  were  commonly 
lable  to  apprehend  the  full  nature  and  significance  of 
s  Gospel,  much  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  those 
ho  knew  him  only  by  reputation,  or  those  who  heard 
m  only  after  their  own  conceptions  of  Christianity  were 
ready  formed  and  crystallized,  should  understand  and 
ake  his  Gospel  their  own.  And  still  less  was  it  to  be 
ipected,  when  the  Gospel  which  they  received  from 
hers  was  commonly  far  more  in  line  with  their  own 
evious  thought  and  experience,  and  thus  far  easier  of 
mprehension  and  acceptance. 

This  Gospel,  which  was  brought  to  the  Gentile  world 
^  other  missionaries  than  Paul,  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 

1  Most  of  them  knew  nothing  of  that  discipline  of  the  consoience  which  Paul 
d  undergone  in  his  effort  to  conform  his  life  in  all  respects  to  the  require- 
jnts  of  an  exacting  an<i  minute  code  of  religion  and  etliics;    for  nearly 

of  them  were  Gentiles  or  Hellenists,  who  either  knew  nothing  ahout  the 
msh  law,  or  regarded  it  simply  as  a  general  expression  of  the  i)roper  atti- 
ie  of  devotion  towards  the  supreme  God,  and  observed  it  at  most  only  in  its 
•ger  lines.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  men  failed  to  make  Paul's 
iception  of  Christianity  their  own.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  identify  Paulin- 
a  with  primitive  Gentile  Christianity,  and  to  place  him  and  the  early  Gen- 
B  Christians  over  against  Jewish  Christians,  as  representatives  of  a  distinct 
d  independent  development.  Paul  was  a  Jew,  and  his  concept i<m  of  the 
«pel  rests  upon  Jewish  i)resuppositions  whi<*h  distinguish  it  sharply  from 
rious  other  conceptions  that  made  thcMr  appearance  in  the  Gentile  world. 
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struct  in  all  its  details ;  for  the  sources  upon  which  we 
have  to  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  it  are  very  limited. 
But  the  main  features  of  it,  which  must  have  been  much 
the  same  even  when  it  was  preached  by  Christians  who 
held  widely  different  views  on  many  points,  can  be  repro- 
duced with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

Upon  one  point  all  of  them  were  in  agreement,  both 
with  each  other  and  with  Paul.  All  believed  that  the 
Gentile  Christian  is  free  from  the  obligation  to  observe 
the  Jewish  law.  Moreover,  the  men  that  carried  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  world  were  commonly  agreed  that 
the  Jewish  Christian,  as  well  as  his  Gentile  brother,  is 
fi^ee  from  such  obligation.  This  principle,  to  be  sure, 
was  longer  than  the  other  in  finding  general  recognitioD. 
In  Jerusalem,  long  after  the  freedom  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians had  been  admitted,  the  disciples  of  Jewish  birth 
continued  to  observe  their  ancestral  law  in  all  its  strict- 
ness, and  to  insist  upon  the  duty  of  all  their  Christian 
compatriots  to  do  the  same.^  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  were  at  that  time  many  outside  of  Palestine 
who  followed  the  same  course.  But  there  were  many, 
too,  and  probably  far  more,  in  the  church  at  large,  who 
believed  in  the  abrogation  of  the  national  code  for  Jewish 
as  well  as  Gentile  disciples.  As  was  seen  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  there  were  those,  even  before  Paul  entered  upon 
his  great  missionary  career,  who  held  this  opinion  and 
acted  upon  it  in  Antioch  and  elsewhere  quite  inde- 
pendently of  him.  And  as  time  passed,  and  Christianity 
spiead  ever  more  widely  in  the  Roman  world,  and  the 
(lentile  contingent  grew  ever  larger  and  mcn-e  influential, 
the  number  of  such  Jewish  lilxjrals  must  have  increased 
with  great  rapidity.  It  was  inevitable,  indeed,  that  those 
who  still  clung  to  the  old  forms,  and  refused  to  meet  their 
Gentile  brethren  on  equal  terms,  should  find  themselves 
in  an  ever  more  hopeless  minority,  and  that  the  churcli 
at  large  should  go  its  way  without  seriously  concerning  it- 
self about  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  ques- 
tion remained  a  burning  one  for  any  length  of  time.     All 

1  Acts  xxi.  20. 
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le  writings  of  the  first  century  bear  witness  to  the  con- 
ary.  It  will  not  do  to  explain  the  lack  of  references 
>  the  controversy  touching  the  law  in  the  non-Paulino 
terature  of  that  century  by  assuming  a  desire  on  the 
irt  of  the  writers  to  rise  above  the  differences  that  had 
^itated  the  church,  and  to  construct  a  platform  upon 
hich  both  parties  could  stand.  Such  an  assumption  is 
itirely  groundless.  The  truth  is  that  there  was  no 
ispute  at  the  time  that  literature  was  written,  and  the 
mtrovei-sy  had  never  been  so  widespread  as  to  impress 
8  memory  upon  the  church  at  large.  That  Christians, 
3th  Jewish  and  Gentile,  were  entirely  free  from  the  ob- 
gation  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  simply  went  with- 
at  saying  in  most  parts  of  Christendom,  even  before  the 
me  of  Paul's  death,  and  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
>r  a  Christian  writer  to  spend  either  time  or  thought 
pon  a  question  that  concerned  neither  himself  nor  his 
rethren. 

But  though  complete  freedom  from  Jewish  ceremonial 
as  thus  widely  taken  for  granted,  Paul's  principle  that 
le  Christian  is  released  from  all  external  law  was  not 
3nerally  accepted.  The  Gospel  was  understood  by  the 
•iginal  disciples  in  Jerusalem  as  a  Gospel  of  righteous- 
38S,  and  righteousness  meant  to  them,  as  to  the  Jews  in 
3neral,  the  strict  oteervanco  of  the  revealed  law  of  God. 
/"hen  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  national  code  of  the 
3WS  was  no  longer  binding,  the  result  was  the  belief  not 
lat  the  Chi'istian  is  subject  to  no  objective  law,  but  that 
3  is  subject  to  a  new  and  higher  one. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Christians  in  general,  who 
preed  with  Paul  as  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  law, 
ached  their  position,  whether  under  Paul's  influence  or 
idependently  of  him,  by  an  entirely  different  route  from 
lat  which  he  pursued.  His  conviction  rested  upon  a 
•inciple  which  was  fundamental  in  his  thinking, — the 
•inciple  that  the  Christian  life  is  a  life  of  freedom  from 
le  flesh;  and  his  conviction  involved,  therefore,  the 
hristian's  release  from  subjection  to  law  in  general  and 
)t  simply  to  the  Jewish  law.     But  among  other  mis- 
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sioiiariea  to  the  Gentiles  thei-e  were  many  who  weru  kd 
to  the  same  conclusion  touching  the  .Jewish  law  hy  meru 
foruy  of  circumsUnce  or  example,  and  probably  still  inorii 
who  had  alieaily  before  tliisir  conyersion  ceased  to  lay  any 
great  stress  upon  the  observance  of  ceremonial  vites,  and 
contented  themselves  with  conforming  their  Uvea  to  the 
general  principles  of  good  morals.  Among  the  Ilellcnistio 
Jews  of  the  period  there  were  many  such.  In  their  hands 
Judaism  had  becomo  transformed  in  many  quai-ters  into 
a  univereal  religion,  whose  sum  was  the  belief  in  oiie 
supreme,  spiritual  God,  and  in  a  final  judgment,  whea 
men  were  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  for  tlieir  observance 
or  non-observance  of  the  general  moral  law.  They  dif- 
fered from  many  of  the  better  and  more  thoughtful  spiiils 
in  the  heathen  world  about  them  only  in  their  Iwlief  in 
revelation.  In  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  inteipreted  largely 
ill  an  allegorical  manner,  they  were  convinced  that  they 
liad  an  authentic  revelation  of  the  character  and  will  of 
the  true  God  and  of  his  future  purposes  for  men.  It  was 
in  large  part  due  to  the  effoits  of  such  Hellenists  as  these 
that  Jewish  projiagandism  was  so  amazingly  successful  in 
tiii-  lirsl  ami  second  centuries  of  our  era,  and  anion^r  them 
doubtless  Christianity  won  multitudes  of  adherents.  But 
of  course  to  such  men  aa  these  Christianity  could  not 
mean  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law.  Their 
Christian  faith  and  life  must  be  conditioned  by  their 
previous  convictions;  and  that  meant  not  simply  that 
the  Christianity  which  they  professed,  and  which  they 
preached  to  their  Gentile  neighbors,  must  be  superior  to 
Jewish  exclusiveness,  whether  national  or  religious,  hut 
also  that  it  must  be  marked  by  the  features  which  they 
regarded  as  essential  in  the  older  faith.  It  must  be  the 
supreme  and  final  revelation  of  the  true  God,  who  had 
already  revealed  himself  through  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
and  it  must  contain  a  still  clearer  and  more  emphatic 
expression  of  his  will  and  of  the  consequences  to  follow 
its  observance  or.  non-observance.  It  was  thus  inevitable 
that  the  Christianity  of  the  world  at  large,  so  far  as  it  feit 
the  influence  of  these  men,  should  beai-  a  legal  character, 
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and  should  be  in  this  respect  widely  removed  from  that 
of  Paul.  But  there  was  no  perversion  in  all  this  of  the 
principles  of  the  original  disciples.  To  them,  too,  Chris- 
tianity bore  a  strictly  legal  character,  just  as  Judaism  had 
done.  The  only  difference  lay  in  their  conception  of  the 
content  of  the  law  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Christ's  fol- 
lowers to  observe.  This  being  the  case,  the  Christianity 
accepted  and  preached  by  these  liberal  Hellenistic  Jews 
must  agree  in  principle  with  the  Christianity  of  other 
missionaries  to  the  Gentiles,  who  were  in  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  Mother  Church.  Whetlier  or  not  the 
latter  continued  to  think  that  the  observance  of  the  Jew- 
ish ceremonial  law  was  necessary  to  any  one's  salvation, 
they  were  at  any  rate  at  one  in  their  belief  tliat  to  be  a 
Christian  meant  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  what- 
ever they  might  be. 

And  so,  besides  that  form  of  Christianity  which  Paul 
preached,  sometimes  preceding,  sometimes  following  it, 
went  to  the  Gentile  world  another  form,  preaclied  by 
multitudes  of  missionaries,  both  Palestinian  and  Hellen- 
istic, —  missionaries  who  were  doubtless  for  the  most  part 
entirely  friendly  to  Paul,  so  far  as  they  knew  anything 
about  him,  and  who  believed  themselves  to  be  carrying 
on  the  same  work  that  he  was  doing.  They  were  in  gen- 
eral agreement  with  each  other  and  with  him,  at  an  early 
day  if  not  from  the  beginning,  in  the  belief  that  the 
ceremonial  law  is  no  longer  binding  upon  the  Christian, 
and  they  inculcated  the  same  kind  of  living  that  he  did: 
faith  in  God  and  devotion  to  him,  honest}^  sobriety, 
purity,  temperance,  patience  under  afflictions,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  hospitality,  love  for  the  brethren.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they,  and  those  to  whom  they 
preached,  should  be  generally  unconscious  tliat  tliere  was 
any  disagreement  between  them  and  him.  They  were 
proclaiming  the  same  Christ,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
preaching  the  same  Gospel.  And  indeed  Paul  himself 
recognized  them  as  fellow-disciples,  and  never  denied 
that  their  message,  different  as  it  wiis  from  his  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  nature  and 
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basis  of  the  Chiistiiin  life,  was  a  Cliristian  message  &iifA 
la  lead  men  to  the  Maiiter.*  It  is  oDly  >is  vt-a  recognize 
this  oneness  of  puqwwe  which  actuated  Paul  and  the 
many  other  missionariesi  of  the  diiy,  and  their  conscious- 
ness  of  l^eiug  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  a  comnton 
caime  which  liouud  them  all  together,  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  sul^equent  devclopnieul,  in  which  the  peciiiiu 
views  of  I'aul  were  so  htrgely  crowded  out,  wliile  Iii« 
name  cniitiuued  to  be  held  in  the  highest  honor  and  uU 
bulievod  themselves  tnic  to  his  memory. 

The  common  legal  conception  of  Christianity  which  has 
been  refeiTcd  to  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  uon-1'atiliiie 
writings  of  the  fiiut  and  second  centuries,  whether  uf 
Jewish  or  of  Gentile  origin.  In  the  Epistle  of  James,  in 
the  Apocalypse,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  tbe 
paatoml  epistles,  in  Jude  and  Second  Peter,  in  Clement's 
E))iHtle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  Barnabas,  in  the  DiJacht, 
ill  U.  Clement,  in  Polycarp.  in  Justin  Martyr,  the  same 
general  idea  appears,  in  spite  of  the  large  variety  in  lbs 
subject-matter  and  the  wide  diversity  of  view  at  many 
points. 

The  Epistle  of  James,  which  bears  in  reality  more  the 
character  of  a  homily  than  of  an  epistle,  is  very  signifi- 
cant in  this  connection.  It  was  addressed  by  a  Christian 
of  Jewish  birth,  possibly  primarily  to  Christians  of  the 
same  race,^  more  probably  to  Christian  brethren  in  genera! 
without  regard  to  race.^  In  either  case  the  author's  atti- 
tude toward  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews  was  that  of  a 
member  of  the  world-church.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
idea  that  that  law  was  still  binding  upon  any  Christian, 
and  no  hint  that  it  was  still  oljserved  by  either  writer 
or  readers.  And  yet  Christianity  is  conceived  distinctly 
under  the  aspect  of  a  law,*  It  is  called  a  law  of  liberty,' 
to  be  sure,  but  that  does  not  destroy  its  legal  character. 
It  simply  means  that  the  observance  of  it,  which  involves 

'  Cf.  Phil.  1.  15  sq.  '  Cf.  J.ia.  i.  1,  u.  2. 

■  Upon  the  rinte  nnd  RiitborBhip  ot  the  epistle  and  tbe  cbaraelet  o'  ^ 
teadeia,  aec  below,  p.  SHO  sq. 
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ove  and  mercy  for  one's  neighbor,  will  secure  a  merciful 
judgment  from  God,^  and  that  a  man,  therefore,  whose 
leaii;  is  right  toward  those  about  him,  need  not  fear  God's 
vengeance,  as  he  must  if  he  were  to  be  judged  only  by  the 
letter  of  an  external  code.  There  is  evidently  a  great 
idvance  here  upon  the  common  pharisaic  notion  of  the 
law.  In  fact,  the  principle  enunciated  by  James  resembles 
jlosely  the  principle  of  Christ,  who  came  not  to  destroy 
the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it  by  revealing  and  emphasizing  its 
inner  meaning.  And  yet  it  is  not  the  principle  of  Paul ; 
for  to  him  the  Christian  life  is  not  olxjdience  to  any  ob- 
jective law,  even  the  law  of  love,  but  the  working  out  in 
the  man  of  the  life  of  Christ  within  him.  The  resultant 
character  and  conduct  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  but 
the  process  and  the  principle  are  different.  Moreover, 
the  contrast  l>etween  Paul  and  James  is  greater  than 
between  Paul  and  Jesus;  for  though  Jesus  pictures  the 
Christian  life  as  the  observance  of  the  law  of  love,  he 
iriews  that  law  always  as  the  expression  of  a  Father's 
pvill,  and  he  accordingly  emphasizes  love  for  God  as  well 
iS  love  for  men.  At  this  point  there  is  a  close  resem- 
blance between  Paul's  teaching  and  the  Master's ;  for  Paul 
jees  in  love  an  expression  of  the  divine  character,  whether 
n  God  himself  or  in  man,  and  can  thus  say  that  love  is 
i-he  fulfilling  of  the  law.^  But  in  James  there  is  no  such 
•onception  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian's love  for  him.^  "Pure  religion  and  undetiled"  is 
lefined  by  him  as  "visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
Dheir  affliction,"  and  keeping  oneself  "unspotted  from  the 
world."*  And  so  it  is  not  the  Christian's  filial  relation 
to  God,  as  in  Jesus'  teaching,  nor  the  presence  of  Christ 
himself  in  the  believer,  making  him  a   son  of  (jod,  as 

1  Jas.  ii.  13.  2  Rom.  xiii.  10. 

•  There  is  no  reference  to  love  for  God  (except  in  a  traditional  phrase  in  i.  12 
and  ii.5),and  the  word  **  Father  "  is  used  of  God  only  thuHji  tim«js ;  oik^p  in  the 
phrase  "  Father  of  lights  "  (i.  17) ;  again  in  the  phrase  **  tlie  (lod  and  Father  " 
(t(^  9(f  Kal  iraTpl,  i.  27),  where  the  Revised  Version  wrongly  inserts  the  word 
*'oar" ;  and  finally  in  the  phrase  "the  I>ord  and  Father"  {rbv  Kvpiov  Kal  var^pay 
iii.  9).  In  each  case  it  is  evident  that  the  word  is  nsed  in  a  merely  traditional 
sense,  with  no  deeper  meaning  than  it  had  to  Jews. 

*  Jaa.  i.  27. 


"■■■'' 
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in  Paul's  teaching,  that  insures  his  salvatknit  hiit  tiie 
observance  of  God's  law.^ 

Tlie  conoepticm  of  Christianity  as  a  law,  which  is  ao 
dearly  Toiced  by  James,  is  very  prominent  also  in  Ae 
Apocalypse,  though  there  it  is  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands (^  God  in  general  which  is  emphasised,  and  the 
summary  of  the  law  which  James  gives,  and  his  chaiae- 
terization  of  it  as  a  law  of  liberty,  do  not  appear.'  Hnb 
same  may  be  said  also  of  the  pastond  epistles,*  and  even 
more  emphatically  of  2  Peter.^  So  ev^i  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  reveals  the  influence  of  Paul  in  many 
wajTs,  the  Christian  life  is  represented  as  a  life  of  obedi- 
ence, 0^  of  endurance  in  the  service  of  God  unto  Uie 
end.* 

That  this  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  law,  whidi 
finds  clear  expression  in  so  many  of  the  writings  of  Uie 
period,  and  which  was  doubtless  shared  fay  the  great 
majority  of  the  early  missionaries,  should  me^  witii  a 
cordial  response,  and  should  secure  a  much  wid^  accept- 
ance in  the  Grentile  world  than  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Paul,  was  but  natural.  For  Paul's  views  there  was  litth 
preparation  in  the  world  at  large.  Few,  in  fact,  were  in 
a  position  either  to  understand  or  appreciate  them.  But 
the  views  of  James  and  others  like  him  were  calculated 
to  appeal  strongly  to  the  better  and  more  earnest  spirits 
everywhere.     The  period  with  which  we  are  dealing  was 

^  Jas.  i.  21  sq.,  25,  ii.  8  sq.,  14  sq.,  iv.  11.  Though  James  sums  up  the  content 
of  this  law  as  love  for  one's  neighbor,  he  also  speaks  of  the  Christian's  duty  to 
have  faith  when  he  prays  (i.  6  sq.),  to  subject  himself  to  Grod  (iv.  7),  to  draw 
near  unto  him  (iv.  8),  to  humble  himself  before  him  (iv.  10),  to  submit  to  his 
will  (iv.  15),  and  on  the  other  hand  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world 
(i.  27).  He  thus  implies  that  the  law  involves  more  than  one's  duties  to  one's 
neighbor. 

2  Compare  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  Rev.  ii.  and  ill. ;  also  xii.  17, 
xiv.  12,  xix.  8,  XX.  12  sq.,  xxi.  7,  xxii.  12. 

»  Cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  iv.  8,  vi.  18  sq. 

*  Cf.  2  Peter  i.  10,  ii.  9  sq.,  20,  iii.  11,  14, 17. 

5  Heb.  iii.' 18,  iv.  11,  v.  9,  vi.  10,  ix.  14,  x.  3(3,  xii.  28 ;  and  iii.  6,  14,  vi.  6, 12, 
X.  23  sq.,  xii.  1.  The  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  law  is  found  also  in 
nearly  all  the  patristic  writings  of  the  period.  Cf.,  e.g.,  I.  Clem.  1,  2,  7,  9, 
10;  Barnabas  2,  21;  Polycarp  2;  II.  Clem.  8,  11;  Hermas:  Sim.  VI.  1,  Vltt 
3,  7 ;  Mand.  IV.  2,  etc.  And  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  conception  tbit 
Christ's  Gospel  <»f  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  tb« 
extant  literature  of  the  early  church. 
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arked  by  a  widespread  impulse  toward  moral  reforma- 
3n.  However  low  the  average  moml  condition  of  the 
Oman  world  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic,  it  is 
rtain  that  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our 
a,  a  mighty  ethical  movement  was  in  progress  quite  in- 
^pendently  of  the  Christian  church,  and  that  its  effects 
ere  widely  felt  among  all  classes  of  people.  There  was 
\  growing  reaction  in  the  popular  mind  against  the 
ces  of  the  great  centres  of  population,"^  and  an  ever- 
creasing  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  pure  and 
>right  living. 

But  of  most  significance  to  us  is  the  fact  that  this 
ovement  meant  the  growing  recognition  of  moral  law 
id  the  growing  sense  of  the  necessity  of  conforming 
le's  life  to  its  dictates.  The  movement  found  its  philo- 
>phical  expression  and  justification  chiefly  in  Stoicism, 
hich  underwent  a  remarkable  revival  during  the  first 
id  second  centuries.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  quote 
few  characteristic  sentences  from  the  greatest  represen- 
tive  of  the  tendency  of  which  I  am  speaking,  —  the  moral 
lilosopher  and  teacher  Epictetus.  "In  all  cases,"  he 
ys,  "progress  is  the  approaching  to  that  to  which  per- 
ction  finally  brings  us."  "Where  is  progress  then?" 
5  continues.  "If  any  of  you,  withdrawing  himself  from 
:ternals,  turns  to  his  own  will,  to  train  and  perfect  and 
nder  it  conformable  to  nature:  noble,  free,  unrestrained, 
ihindered,  faithful,  humble;  if  rising  in  the  morning  he 
serves  and  keeps  to  these  rules:  bathes  regularly,  eats 
ugally,  and  to  every  subject  faithfully  applies  the  same 
ced  principles, —  if  a  racer  to  racing,  if  an  orator  to 
•atory, — this  is  he  who  truly  makes  progress."  It  is 
le  law  of  nature  which  Epictetus  here  insists  upon  as 
le  law  of  human  conduct.  The  duty  of  every  man  is  to 
rive  to  bring  his  will  into  harmony  with  nature.  But 
pictetus  goes  further  than  this.  He  finds  the  law  for 
le  government  of  human  life  not  in  nature  alone,  but  in 
od.     It  is  not  simply  that  man  must  conform  his  con- 

1  Hatch :  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church, 
141.    Upon  this  whole  subject  see  that  notable  work. 
2o 
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doot  to  the  law  of  natuie;  ho  must  ooiiiom  it  to  tbe  bw 
of  God.  ^  We  must  learn  what  the  gods  aie,  lor  eadi  as 
they  are  found  to  be,  such  must  he  sedc  to  be  to  tJM 
utmost  of  his  power  who  would  please  and  obey  them. 
If  the  deity  is  faithful,  he  too  must  be  iulthfttl;  if  free, 
beneficent,  and  noble,  he  must  be  free,  beneficent,  a&d 
noble  likewise,  in  all  his  words  and  aeticais.  behaying  m 
an  imitator  of  God."  ^ Our  duty  is  to  follow  CJod; "  "to 
be  of  one  mind  with  him; "  ^  to  acquiesce  in  his  adminis- 
tration;" ^todcTOte  ouxselyes  to  the  performance  of  his 
commands.  If  we  will  not  do  it,  we  suffer  loss.  There 
are  penalties  imposed,  not  by  a  yindiotiye  t^pituit,  but  Iqr 
a  self-acting  law."  ^Lastly,  for  all  other  pleasures  sub- 
stitute the  consciousness  that  you  are  obeying  God  aad 
performing  not  in  word  but  in  deed  the  chity  of  a  wise 
and  good  man."  1 

Thus  does  Epiotetus  give  expressicm  to  his  oonceptioD 
of  man's  duty,  and  thus  it  is  upon  du^  thi^  he  lays  chief 
emphasis.  And  in  this  he  was  at  one  with,  the  best  senti- 
ment of  his  day.  Conformity  to  law,  whether  the  law  d 
nature  or  the  law  of  God,  was  the  ethical  watchword  of 
the  age.^  And  so  the  Gentile  world  was  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  divine 
law,  which  was  taught,  not  by  Paul,  but  by  his  fellow- 
missionaries.  Thus,  indeed,  must  most  of  them  regard 
Christianity  if  they  accepted  it  at  all.  It  is  certainly  not 
surprising  that  they  did  not  make  their  own  Paul's  view 
of  the  Christian  life  as  a  release  from  law;  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  saw  in  such  a  view  only  an  encourage- 
ment to  libertinism  and  immorality,  and  that  they  refused 
to  believe  that  Paul,  whom  they  so  highly  esteemed, 
taught  any  such  thing.  He  was  read  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians in  the  light  of  their  own  ideas,  and  though  they  all 
recognized  his  refusal  to  admit  the  binding  authority  of 
the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews,  they  considered  him  as 
truly  a  teacher  of  Christian  law  as  any  of  his  fellows. 

1  The  passages  are  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus 
(Higginson's  Trans.).    Cf.  also  Hatch,  I.e.  pp.  144, 156. 

3  Compare  the  words  of  Seneca :  "  We  should  not  only  submit  to  God,  bat 
assent  to  him,  and  obey  him  out  of  duty,  even  if  there  be  no  necessity." 
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Had  he  not  been  thus  interpreted,  he  must  have  been 
repudiated  by  the  church  at  large,  as  he  was  by  the 
Judaizers  and  by  their  successors,  the  Ebionites.  That 
Christianity,  then,  secured  converts  in  the  Roman  world 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  was  largely  due  not  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  what  Paul  conceived  it  to  be,  but  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  promulgation  of  a  law 
for  the  government  of  human  life,  —  a  law  resting,  as  it 
was  claimed,  upon  the  clearest  divine  sanctions. 

But  Christianity,  as  understood  by  its  early  mission- 
aries, was  something  more  than  a  law;  it  was  a  promise 
as  well.  They  were  conscious  of  proclaiming  to  the 
world  above  all  else  a  Gospel,  —  the  Gospel  of  eternal  life. 
The  law  was  not  an  end  unto  itself.  It  was  simply  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  salvation,  and  it  was  as  a 
message  of  salvation  that  Christianity  was  preached  to 
the  world  at  large.  But  it  was  in  accordance  with  their 
conception  of  Christianity  as  a  law,  that  the  disciples  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking  conceived  of  salvation 
solely  as  a  future  thing,  as  the  condition  of  blessedness 
into  which,  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  those  shall  enter 
who  have  kept  the  law  unto  the  end.^  The  eschatological 
element  was  all-controlling  in  the  church  at  large  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries,  just  as  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  Christ's 
departure.  The  disciples  in  all  parts  of  the  world  lived 
in  the  future  as  truly  as  their  brethren  of  Jerusalem,  and 
it  was  their  hope  of  a  salvation  soon  to  be  revealed  that 
sustained  them  in  all  their  troubles,  nerved  them  in  all 
their  conflicts,  and  inspired  them  to  endure  in  faith  and 
virtue  even  to  the  end.  They  looked  for  the  blessings 
of  salvation  not  to  the  present,  with  its  emptiness  and 
vanity  and  evil,  but  to  the  future.  In  that  future  they 
lived,  and  its  glory  and  splendor  were  vivid  to  their 
gaze.  The  enthusiasm  thus  kindled  permeated  all  their 
thought  and  life,  and  the  evidences  of  it  that  still  remain 

1  Of.  Jas.  i.  12,  ii.  5,  v.  7  sq. ;  Hob.  i.  14,  vi.  10,  ix.  28,  x.  34  sq.,  xii.  28,  xiii. 
14;  1  Tim.  vi.  19;  2  Pet.  i.  11,  iii.  4,  8  sq.;  R(;v.  ii.  7,  10.2(>  et  passim;  I.  Clem. 
2S,  .'U,  35,  r>0;  Polycarp  5 ;  Barnabas  4 ;  iJidache  16 ;  II.  Clem.  6, 16  sq. ;  Hermas : 
Vis.  III.  8  et  passim. 
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constitute  one  of  the  most  marked  and  striking  featmes 
of  the  literature  of  the  period. 

So- far  as  concerns  the  nature  of  tiiat  future  salyatioo 
to  which  all  were  looking  forward,  it  was  assumed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  meant  eternal  life  and  everiist- 
ing  felicity  in  the  presence  of  God  and  in  company  witii 
Christ  and  with  his  saints.  But  there  were  many  who 
believed  that  it  was  to  include  also  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  a  visible  and  material  kingdom  to  he 
established  upon  earth  at  Christ's  second  coming.  This 
sensuous  conception  of  the  future  was  widespread  in  the 
early  church.  We  find  it  in  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and 
of  Peter,  in  Barnabas,  II.  Clement,  Hermas,  and  Papias, 
and  possibly  also  in  the  Didaehe^'^  and  tiie  importance 
that  was  widely  attached  to  it  is  clearly  shown  by  Justin 
Martyr,  who,  tiiiough  he  admits  that  some  Christiuis  do 
not  accept  it,  regards  it  himself  as  a  foundaticm-sUme 
of  the  Christian  &ith.^  The  belief  was  Jewish  in  its 
origin,  and  though  of  course  the  national  hopes  of  the 
Hebrews  played  no  part  in  the  anticipations  of  the  church 
at  large,  the  belief  retained  for  a  long  time  many  of  the 
details  of  the  older  Jewish  conception,  which  are  found  in 
such  writings  as  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Apocalypses 
of  Ezra  and  Baruch. 

Connected  with  the  idea  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  the  belief  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  which,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  believers,  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  that 
idea.     The  expectation  of  a  resurrection,  at  least  of  pious 

1  Upon  this  conception  of  salvation,  see  Harnack :  DogmengeschichUt  3te 
Auflage,  I.  8. 158  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  167  sq.)-  While  sensuous  views  of 
the  future  were  very  widespread  in  the  early  church,  chiliasm,  specifically  so 
called,  — that  is,  the  belief  that  Christ  upon  his  return  will  set  up  a  kingdom 
on  earth,  to  be  shared  in  by  his  saints,  and  to  endure  only  for  a  definite  period, 
until  the  general  resurrection  and  the  Day  of  Judgment,  —  was  not  quite  so 
general  as  Harnack's  note  upon  the  subject  would  seem  to  indicate.  By  some 
of  the  writers  to  whom  he  refers  only  a  future  kingdom  is  mentioned,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  its  limited  duration  and  the  general  resurrection  and 
judgment  to  follow.  The  genuine  chiliastic  view  does  appear,  however,  in 
many  of  the  documents  of  the  period,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Apocalypses  of 
John  and  Peter,  in  Papias  (Eusebius :  H.  E.  HI.  39, 12),  in  Justin  Martyr  {Dial 
c.  80  sq.).  in  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Hser.  V.  33  sq.),  and  apparently  also  in  Bamabiu 
15,  and  possibly  in  the  Didache  16. 

2  Cf.,  e.g.f  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  80. 
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Israelites,  who  were  expected  to  rise  in  order  to  share  in 
the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  was  widespread 
among  the  Jews  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
idea  was  foreign  to  the  Greek  mind,  though  the  belief  in 
immortality  had  secured  acceptance  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world  of  the  period.  In  the  beginning,  when 
Christians  expected  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  to  set  up 
his  kingdom,  the  thought  of  a  resurrection  of  Christian 
believers  can  hardly  have  suggested  itself.  But  in  time, 
as  the  consummation  was  postponed,  and  death  carried 
away  an  ever-growing  number  of  disciples,  a  difficulty 
arose.  Were  the  brethren  that  died  before  the  return  of 
Christ  to  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  his  kingdom?  A  Jewish  Christian  would  find  the 
answer  ready  to  hand  in  the  common  belief  of  his  coun- 
trymen touching  a  resurrection.  But  the  traditions  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lived  offered  no  such  relief  to  a 
Gentile  Christian,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  question 
caused  wide  perplexity.  It  is  evident,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  Thessalonians  were  troubled  by  it;  for  Paul,  in  his 
first  epistle  to  them,  found  it  necessary  to  exhort  them 
not  to  son'ow  concerning  those  that  had  fallen  asleep,  for 
the  dead  in  Christ  were  to  rise  at  his  coming  and  share 
with  the  living  in  the  blessings  which  he  was  to  bring. ^ 
At  a  very  early  day,  perhaps  under  the  impulse  of  the 
same  difficulty  which  presented  itself  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians, the  expectation  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  had 
become  almost  universal  among  Christians,  and  it  is 
explicitly  avowed  or  tacitly  assumed  by  ,nearly  all  the 
writers  of  our  period.  Paul's  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, as  was  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  not  due  to 
his  desire  to  give  all  Christian  believers  a  part  in  the 
blessedness  inaugurated  by  the  return  of  Christ.  As  he 
conceived  it,  it  was  a  purely  spiritual  thing,  and  a  pai-t 
of  the  process  of  redemption  from  the  flesh.  But  Paul's 
idea  did  not  find  wide  acceptance.  When  the  belief  in 
the  resurrection  had  become  general,  it  was  a  bodily 
resurrection  in  the  material  sense,  a  resurrection  of  the 

1 1  Thess.  iv.  13  sq. ;  cf .  also  1  Cor.  xv. 


floEih,  tiiat  was  commonly  assumed.^  Of  eouse  tibe  beHef 
found  support  in  the  lesuirection  of  Christy  whioh  had 
been  piotiued  from  an  eariy  day  by  most  CSmstians  as  a 
mere  leyivification  of  the  fleshly  body  wMoh  had  kin  in 
the  tomb;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  tibat 
Christ's  resurrection  was  the  primary  ground-  of  the 
belief.  In  strict  coimistency,  tiie  idea  of  a  reaurxeclioa 
of  the  flesh  should  have  existed  only  wh^re  til^  0zpe(^ 
tion  of  an  earthly  and  Tisible  kingdom  of  Christ  pre- 
vailed; but  in  reality  it  was  slurred  by  many  who  do  nol 
seem  to  have  looked  for  such  a  kingdom.  Clementi  i(xt 
example,  who  is  entirely  free  from  sensuous  views  of  the 
future,  makes  much  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and 
takes  great  pains  to  show  its  credibility.^  Clearly  it  was 
regarded  by  him  and  by  others,  in  the  period  with  whidi 
we  are  dealing,  as  an  essential  article  of  the  Christiaii 
teLiihf  and  as  such  it  entered  into  the  creed  of  the  churdi, 
and  maintained  itself  even  after  chiliasm  and  eveaything 
like  it  had  entirely  disappeared. 

But  it  was  natural  that  where  the  resun^eotion  tsi  the 
fleshly  body  of  believers  was  conceived  to  be  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  salvation,  the  idea 
should  also  find  acceptance  that  a  resurrection  was  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  unbelievers,  in  order  that  they  should 
suffer  the  punishment  for  their  sins  from  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  were  to  escape.  A  similar  consideration 
had  led  to  the  growth  of  the  same  belief  among  the  Jews, 
and  it  was  natural  that  it  should  in  the  end  find  general 
acceptance  among  Christians.  Paul  teaches  only  the 
resurrection  of  believers,  the  sole  ground  of  a  resurrec- 
tion being  the  oneness  of  a  man  with  Christ.  But  where 
this  idea  did  not  exist,  and  the  resurrection  was  based,  as 
it  commonly  was,  solely  upon  the  action  of  God,  there 
was  as  much  ground  for  the  resurrection  of  unbelievers 
as  for  that  of  believers,  and  the  need  of  the  former  was 
of  course  enhanced,  as  the  wickedness  of  the  Jewish  and 

^  Compare,  for  instance,  the  old  Roman  symbol  which  has  the  words 
dvda-raaip  (rapKds;  cf.  also  II.  Clem.  9. 

^  I.  Clem.  24  sq.  Compare  also  the  old  Roman  symbol  which  says  nothing 
about  an  earthly  kingdom  in  any  form. 
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beathen  world  increasingly  manifested  itself  in  active 
hostility  against  the  Christian  church.  Comparatively 
little  is  said  about  the  matter  in  the  litemture  of  our 
period,  the  resurrection  being  commonly  referred  to  in 
general  terms  as  one  of  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
follower^  of  Christ;  but  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked 
is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Acts,^  and  in  the  Gospel 
and  Apocalypse  of  John,^  and  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
second  century  emphasizes  it  as  an  essential  factor  of 
the  Christian  faith. ^ 

It  was  said  above  that  all  early  Christians,  whether 
chiliasts  or  not,  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  sal- 
vation meant  eternal  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlast- 
ing felicity  in  the  presence  of  God  and  in  company  with 
Christ  and  his  saints.  But  the  forms  in  which  this 
eternal  life  wtis  conceived  differed  considerably.  Some, 
especially  the  chiliasts  and  those  who  emphasized  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  pictured  it  in  more  sensuous, 
others  in  more  spiritual  forms,  but  the  most  characteristic 
conception  was  that  which  connected  it  in  genuine  Greek 
fashion  with  knowledge.  The  writings  of  John  and  of 
the  Gnostics  are  especially  significant  in  this  connection, 
but  the  conception  is  not  confined  to  them.  It  appears 
also  in  2  Peter,*  in  Clement,^  and  in  the  JDidaehe.^  That 
such  a  conception  was  due  in  large  part  to  Hellenic  influ- 
ence, either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism,  there  can  be  no  doubt.*^  It  is  along  this  line, 
in  fact,  that  the  Hellenization  of  Christianity  took  place,® 
smd  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  it  was  this  idea  of 

1  Acts  xxiv.  15.    See  above,  p.  351. 

3  John  V.  29 ;  Rev.  xx.  12  sq.  In  the  latter  passage  the  first  and  second 
resurrections  are  carefully  distinguished. 

»  Apol.  1.6.  *2  Pet.  i.  3  sq. 

^  I.  Clem.  36.  The  words  of  Clement  are  especially  striking:  "Through 
him  the  Lord  willed  that  we  should  taste  of  immortal  knowledge."  Compare 
also  the  doxology  at  the  close  of  II.  Clement. 

«  Didache  9, 10. 

7  It  is  significant  that  the  idea  is  not  confined  to  philosophers  and  students, 
bat  that  it  appears  even  in  writings  of  men  of  little  culture  who  were  entirely 
unfamiliar  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  age. 

8  See  Harnack :  Dogmengeschichte^  3to  Auflage,  I.  S.  158  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.  I. 
p.  107  sq.). 
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future  salvation  aa  consisting  in  knowledge  of  and  iwm- 
mimiou  with  the  divine,  that  finally  drove  out  the  stinsu- 
ous  notions  of  the  chiliasts,  the  Greek  opirit  displacing 
the  Jewish  in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others.  But  all 
tbat  lies  far  beyond  our  horizon.  The  conception  itself 
appears  only  in  the  latter  pait  of  the  period  with  whiuh 
we  are  dealing,  and  can  hai-dly  have  had  a  place  in  tlie 
thought  of  the  earliest  Christians,  whether  Jewish  or 
Gentile.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  this 
or  that  individual  or  party  within  the  church  touching 
the  nature  of  the  future  life,  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  it 
would  mean  supreme  and  lasting  blessedness  to  all  ttie 
saved;  and  thus  it  was  possible  to  appeal  to  the  peculiar 
needs  and  de-sii-es  of  every  man.  Whether  health,  or 
wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  power,  or  knowledge,  or  purity, 
or  holiness  was  the  supreme  aspiration  of  any  one,  ti»t 
aspimtion,  it  was  promised,  he  should  find  completely 
satisfied  in  the  futura  life  with  God,  and  in  its  proclama- 
tion of  that  life  therefore  is  to  be  found  tho  chief  per- 
suasive power  of  the  Gospel,  whether  it  addressed  itself 
to  the  lower  or  the  higher,  to  the  worst  or  the  beat  classes 
of  society. 

Thus  Christianity  came  to  the  world  at  large  both  as  a 
law  and  as  a  promise;  or,  rather,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  it  came  as  a  promise  which  had  a  law  wrapped 
up  within  itself,  — a  promise  whose  fullilment  was  condi- 
tioned upon  the  observance  of  that  law.  The  law  was 
looked  upon  not  as  a  burden  or  an  infliction,  but  as  a 
blessing.  It  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel. 
The  revelation  of  it  through  Christ  meant  that  the  pos- 
sibility was  opened  to  men  of  securing  eternal  felicity 
Law  and  Gospel  were  thus  correlative,  not  exclusive 
terms.  The  Christian  law  itself  was  Gospel;  the  law 
was  a  saving  law.'  It  was  under  this  aspect  that  it  was 
commonly  contrasted  with  the  law  of  the  Jews,  which 
had  no  saving  power,  and  with  the  mere  human  laws  of 
the  heathen.  Only  the  law  revealed  through  Christ 
o[jened  to  men  the  way  of  life.     Thus  even  though  salva- 

'  CI.,  e.j,,  Jas.  1. 18,  21  eq. ;  Heb.  viii,  10,  x.  16;  Hermas:  Sim i7.  VI.  I. 
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tion  had  been  regarded  as  the  mere  natural  result  of  the 
observance  of  the  law,  as  growing  out  of  it  by  an  inevi- 
table necessity  and  quite  independently  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, it  would  still  have  been  in  a  sense  God's  gift;  for 
the  revelation  of  the  law  by  him  alone  made  salvation 
accessible  to  men.  But  the  fact  is  that  salvation  was 
universally  regarded  as  God's  gift  in  a  higher  and  more 
direct  sense  than  this.  Eternal  life  was  not  conceived  as 
the  mere  natuml  and  necessary  result  of  righteous  living, 
but  as  a  blessing  prepared  and  promised  by  God  himself. 
Throughout  the  literature  of  the  period,  indeed,  this 
aspect  of  salvation  is  emphasized.  Everywhere  it  is 
recognized  as  a  divine  blessing,  never  as  the  mere  product 
of  human  effort  and  attainment.^  This,  of  course,  was 
entirely  in  line  with  the  original  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  by  Jesus,  and  with  the  conception  of  it  which 
prevailed  from  the  very  beginning  among  his  disciples. 
As  Jews,  they  saw  in  it  only  the  announcement  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  made  long  ago  to  their 
fathei-s ;  as  Gentiles,  the  revelation  of  God's  love  and  the 
gracious  offer  of  his  salvation  to  all  men.  That  the  at- 
tainment of  such  salvation  was  made  dependent  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  a  certain  condition,  was  not  thought  to 
make  it  any  the  less  God's  free  gift.  For  that  condition 
was  a  necessary,  not  an  arbitrary,  one.  And  it  was,  more- 
over, not  in  any  sense  a  barrier  between  man  and  his  sal- 
vation, but  a  positive  means,  and  the  only  possible  means, 
to  the  attainment  of  that  salvation  which,  whatever  else 
it  was,  must  be  oneness  in  will  and  character  with 
God. 

But  that  condition,  which  is  in  substance  simply  the 
faithful  and  earnest  observance  of  God's  law  revealed 
through  Christ,  involves  certain  other  conditions,  which 
are  often  joined  with  it  in  the  writings  of  our  period,  and 
which  are  sometimes  mentioned  alone,  and  thus  seem  to 
acquire  an  independent  value  which  they  do  not  in  fact 
possess.     It  involves,  for  example,  repentance,  without 

1  Cf.,  e.g. J  Heb.  i.  14,  et  passim:  Jas.  i.  18;  2  Pet.  i.  3  sq. ;  I.  Clem.  59; 
Barnabas  3, 16;  Hermas:   Vis.  I.  3;  Simil.  Vlll.  G,  etc. 


which  no  maoi  will  or  can  observe  tiie  law  of  GodL  U  he 
does  not*  regret  his  non-observanoe  and  his  vioIi^CMi  A 
6od*8  commands  in  Had  pasty  he  will  not  striTO  to  ohserfe 
them  in  the  present;  and  if  he  is  honest  in  his  mideavor 
to  ke^  them,  be  will  xepent  day  by  day  (^  his  repeated 
&ilures.  And  so  the  importance  of  repeilti»ice  is  dwelt 
upon  by  most  of  the  writers  with  whom  we  are  deaUsg, 
BxA  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  tibat  it  was  inetilcaAed  w}w^ 
eyer  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  observance  of  God's  law. 
But  back  both  of  the  eff(»rt  to  keep  tiie  divine  law  le- 
yealed  by  Christ,  and  of  I3ra  repentaxMse  whidi  precedes 
such  effort,  lies  &ith,  the  primary  condition  of  Ghristiaii 
living.  Paul  was  not  alone  among  early  Christians  in 
emphasizing  faith.  Its  indispensable  chaiacter  was  eveiy- 
whei^  recognized.  And  yet  it  is  a  notew<»thy  fact,  tint 
almost  nowhere  did  it  mean  what  it  meant  to  Paul. 
Indeed,  to  one  who  believed  that  Christianity  is  a  lav, 
and  that  the  Christian  life  consists  in  keeping  tiiat  law, 
as  most  of  Paul's  contemporaries  did,  &ith  oould  not 
mean  what  it  meant  to  him.  Instead  of  being  the  pro- 
found spiritual  act  by  which  we  identify  ourselves  with 
Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection,  faith,  as  conceived 
by  most  of  the  men  with  whom  we  have  been  dealing,  is 
simply  the  assured  conviction  that  what  God  has  prom- 
ised or  threatened,  he  will  perform.  It  is  thus  in  its 
essence  intellectual,  and  as  such  the  opposite  of  doubt,  or 
of  the  double-mindedness  of  which  James  speaks.^  Thus 
conceived,  faith  simply  furnishes  the  motive  which  leads 
a  man  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  and  thus  secure  salvation. 
If  he  does  not  believe  that  the  law  really  is  God's  law, 
and  if  he  does  not  believe  that  God  will  reward  those  who 
obey  and  punish  those  who  disobey  it,  he  will  neither 
regret  his  past  disregard  of  it,  nor  endeavor  to  observe  it 
in  the  future.  And  so  faith  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  salvation,  preceding  both  repentance  and  righteousness. 
But  the  faith  which  only  supplies  a  motive  can  conceiv- 
ably exist  without  leading  to  obedience,  and  James  at 
least  actually  contemplates  such  a  contingency,  when  he 

^  Jas.  i.  8 ;  cf .  also  i.  6,  ii.  22 ;  Hermas :  Mand.  IX.,  and  II.  Clem.  11. 
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speaks  of  faith  as  dead  if  unaccompanied  with  works. ^ 
Thus  faith,  though  necessary,  is  not  the  all-sufficient 
condition  of  salvation.  Without  it  a  man  cannot  be 
saved;  with  it,  even  though  he  retains  it  as  long  as  he 
lives,  he  may  fall  short  of  salvation.  The  contrast  be- 
tween this  view  and  Paul's  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
it  and  Jesus'  view  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  marked. 
And  yet  it  was  this  view,  and  not  Christ's  or  Paul's, 
which  entered  into  the  thought  of  the  church  at  large. ^ 
A  Christian  who  had  this  conception  of  faith  might  still 
emphasize  its  fundamental  saving  quality,  and  might 
even  reproduce  Paul's  language  concerning  it,  without 
realizing  that  there  was  any  disagreement  between  him- 
self and  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles ;  ^  for  it  is  pos- 
sible to  think  of  the  righteous  life  as  the  mere  outgrowth 
of  the  motive  which  lies  back  of  it.  Viewed  thus,  it  is 
not  faith  and  works  which  constitute  the  condition  of 
salvation,  but  faith  eventuating  or  bearing  fruit  in  works, 
—  a  formula  which  is  not  so  far  removed  from  Paul's 
own.  And  yet  the  agreement  between  this  idea,  even 
when  thus  expressed,  and  the  idea  of  Paul  is  only 
apparent.  In  reality  they  are  as  wide  asunder  as  the 
poles. 

The  conception  of  faith  as  a  motive,  leading  a  man  to 
enter  upon  and  continue  in  the  Christian  life,  resulted 
not  unnaturally  in  a  farther  idea  of  it  that  ultimately 
secured  wide  acceptance,  and  obscure  hints  of  which  are 
found  even  in  the  period  we  are  dealing  with.  According 
to  that  idea,  faith  is  the  acceptance  of  certain  theological 
propositions,  and  finally  of  a  regular  creed,  those  proposi- 
tions, which  later  went  to  constitute  the  creed,  being 
regarded  simply  as  the  foniinlation  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Christian  law  and  its  sanctions  were  supimsed 
to  rest,  and  without  which  therefore  that  law  could  not 

1  Jas.  ii.  14  sq. ;  cf.  also  i.  22  sq. ;  and  Hernias  :  Simil.  VIII.  9. 

2  Compare,  for  instance,  Ileb.  iv.  2,  vi.  12,  18,  the  whole  of  chap,  xi.,  and 
especially  xi.  6.  Compare  also  I.  Clem.  12.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
view  w.as  held  by  all  those  who  shared  in  the  conception  of  Christianity  which 
has  been  described. 

«  Cf.,  e.g.y  I.  Clem.  32. 
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appeal  to  men  with  conyincing  poww.^  Ckmceiived  tins 
as  a  formulation  of  those  truths  whioh  supply  the  molife 
for  Christian  liying,  the  earliest  creeds  had  a  distinctly 
practical  purpose.  But  &ith  in  such  statenmnts  of  tratb 
baying  once  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  primary  condition 
of  salyation,  it  was  ineyitable  that  when  the  intemt 
underlying  them  had  become  chiefly  intellectual  and  Ad 
statements  themselyes  largely  speculatiye,  fBiHk  in  them 
should  still  be  regarded  as  of  fundamental  importance  sod 
orthodoxy  become  the  chief  criterion  of  Christiaa  disci- 
pleship.  But  all  this  lies  far  beycmd  our  period;  only 
the  beginnings  of  the  process  are  to  be  d^iooted  in  some 
of  the  writings  with  which  we  are  dealing.' 

It  has  been  already  said  that  salyation  was  uniyerBslly 
regarded  in  the  early  church  as  the  gift  of  God;  that  it 
was  always  recognized  as  a  diyine  blessing,  and  neyer  as 
the  mere  product  of  human  effort  and  attainment.  But 
the  grace  of  God  was  manifested  not  alone  in  his  offer  of 
salyation  to  men,  and  in  the  reyelation  <^  his  righteous 
will  by  whose  obseryance  that  salyaticm  might  be  attained, 
but  also  in  his  readiness  to  assist  men  in  tiieir  efforts  to 
keep  his  law  and  to  forgive  them  for  their  breaches  of  it 
Everywhere  this  twofold  action  of  God  is  recognized.  It 
is  not  that  the  forgiveness  and  the  help  render  a  man's 
own  action  unnecessary.  Only  those  that  strive  earnestly 
to  keep  God's  law,  and  truly  regret  their  failures,  are 
assisted  in  their  efforts  and  granted  the  divine  forgive- 
ness ;  but  all  such  can  surely  count  on  receiving  gracious 
aid  and  merciful  treatment.  Thus  God  not  simply  makes 
salvation  possible  by  revealing  his  will  to  men ;  he  also 
does  something  toward  making  it  actual  by  forgiving  and 
assisting  them. 

But  the  idea  was  a  common  one  that  God  does  even 
more  than  this;  that  he  elects  for  himself,  in  fact,  a 
people  to  be  heirs  of  his  promised  salvation.     This  idea 

1  Cf .,  e.g.,  1  Tim.  vi.  21,  and  Jude  3, 20,  where  *'  faith  "  is  used  in  an  objec- 
tive sense  for  the  statement  of  truth  which  has  been  handed  down,  Jidei  qtuB 
creditur. 

^  Cf.,  e.g.,  in  addition  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  previoas  note, 
1  John  iv.  and  v. 
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loubtless  had  its  root  in  the  Jews'  historic  consciousness 
hat  they  were  God's  chosen  people.  Into  their  heritage 
t  was  commonly  believed  by  the  early  Christians  that  the 
lisciples  of  Christ  had  entered,  and  it  was  inevitable, 
onsequently,  that  they  should  regard  themselves  as 
Jed's  elect,  in  as  true  a  sense  as  the  Jews  had  ever  done. 
Jut  the  ground  of  their  election  could  not  be  found  in 
Jicestry  or  nationality.  It  must  lie  somewhere  else ;  and 
t  was  natural  that,  with  their  all-controlling  conception 
>f  Christianity  as  a  law,  they  should  find  it  in  their 
ibservance  of  that  law.  The  election  of  God  is  spoken 
d  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  in  such  an  unqualified  way  as 
leemingly  to  imply  that  it  is  thought  of  as  absolutely  un- 
conditioned by  anything  in  man.  But  many  passages 
n  the  same  writings,  as  indeed  the  entire  conception  of 
he  Gospel  which  underlies  them,  show  clearly  enough 
bat  the  election  is  not  independent  of  man's  conduct, 
mt  that  it  is  either  a  general  determination  that  they 
hall  be  saved  who  live  truly  Christian  lives,  or  the  par- 
icular  choice  of  those  who  it  is  foreseen  will  thus  live.^ 

God  is  thus  thought  of  not  simply  as  offering  salvation 
md  revealing  the  way  thereto,  but  also  as  choosing  those 
vho  shall  enjoy  it,  or,  in  other  words,  as  choosing  his 
5hurch.2  It  is  for  this  church,  for  his  elect  children,  that 
jrod  does  everything  that  can  be  done.  He  forgives  their 
ins,  is  long-suffering  toward  them,  bestows  his  grace 
ipon  them,  sends  them  his  Spirit,  guards  and  guides 
hem,  educates,  sanctifies,  perfects,  and  establishes  them. 
3ut  all  these  things  he  does  only  for  those  who  prove 
bemselves  worthy  of  such  mercies.  Thus  salvation  is 
ndeed  of  God;  man  does  not  and  cannot  save  himself 
ilone;  it  is  God  that  saves  him.^  And  yet  with  this 
genuinely  Jewish  idea  of  a  covenant  peo2)le,  chosen  and 

1  Cf.  Jas.  ii.  5;  iv.  8;  2  Pet.  i.  10;  Barnabas  3;  I.  Clem.  58;  II.  Clem.  14; 
\Xkd  especially  Ilermas:  Simil.  VIII.  (). 

*  Acrordinp  to  Hermas :  ( Vis.  II.  4)  the  church  was  created  before  all 
hinc^,  aod  even  the  world  was  forme<l  for  its  sake.  Cf.  also  II.  Clem.  11, 
rhere  it  is  said  that  the  church  was  creatc^d  before  the  sun  and  moon. 

s  It  was  in  its  universal  recognition  of  the  divine  activity  in  salvation  that 
he  church  at  large  approached  nearest  to  the  thought  of  Paul. 
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preparod  and  perfected  by  God,  is  eombined  tiie  idea^  ftt 
once  Jewish  and  Greek,  that  a  man  must  woA  oat  bis 
own  sidyation,  that  the  gifts  of  Grod  ate  gi^en  only  to 
those  that  deserve  them,  and  that  only  as  a  man  fnlfib 
the  divine  will  mn  he  enjoy  the  benefits  whinh  God  k» 
offered. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  wiijd  pievalencOt  botih  in 
Pauline  and  non-Pauline  circles,  of  the  type  of  dm* 
tianity  which  has  been  described  is  fnznished  fay  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  The  authors  of  all  tloee  of  i^m 
believed  in  the  universality  of  the  Gospel,  but  none  d 
them,  not  even  Luke,  based  his  belief  upon  the  PauUna 
principle  of  the  Christian's  freedom  from  all  law.  Tint 
the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  was  due  mmplj 
to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  to  whom  it  was  first  offmd 
rejected  it.^  They  did  not  regard  the  observance  of  tlie 
ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews  as  binding  upon  dxtj  one,  but, 
like  the  church  at  large,  they  looked  upon  tiie  Christian 
life  as  the  faithful  observance  of  God's  commands,  or  of 
the  commands  of  Christ,  as  Matthew  phrases  it.'  And 
so  they  all  emphasize  repentance  as  the  fundamental  con- 
dition of  salvation,  and  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  which  was 
written  by  the  same  author  as  the  third  Gospel,  repent- 
ance is  represented  as  occupying  the  foremost  place  even 
in  Paul's  preaching.^ 

It  is  true  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Book  of  Acts 
reveal  more  of  the  spirit  of  Paul  than  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  and  the  other  works  of  which  mention 
has  been  made ;  that  more  emphasis  is  laid  in  them  upon 
the  abounding  love  and  free  grace  of  God,  of  which  Paul 
makes  so  much.  And  it  is  true  that  their  author  was 
especially  interested  in  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  in  complete  agreement  with 
him.  But  for  all  that  he  was  not  in  any  true  sense  a 
Paulinist.  He  did  not  understand  that  there  was  anv 
difference  between  the  principles  of  Paul  and  those  of 

1  Compare  especially  the  Book  of  Acts,  which  was  writteu  by  the  author 
of  the  third  Gospel,  and  in  which  this  is  repeatedly  emphasized. 

2  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  8  Cf.,  e.g.,  Acts  xx.  21,  xxvi.  20. 
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the  other  apostles,  and  he  did  not  take  his  part  over 
against  them.  He  emphasizes  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  even  more  strongly  than  the  other  evan- 
gelists, and  he  gives  no  hint  of  a  desire  to  provide  a 
place  for  Paul,  or  to  rank  him  alongside  of  the  Twelve. 
In  fact,  he  always  treats  liim  as  subordinate  to  them  and 
as  deriving  liis  authority  from  them.  It  is  possible  that 
he  felt  the  influence  of  Paul  to  some  extent,  as  multitudes 
of  Christians  felt  it  who  had  not  themselves  known  the 
great  apostle;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  his  writings  of 
Paul's  fundamental  conception  of  tlie  work  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Cliristian  life,  and  his  emphasis  upon  the 
free  grace  and  the  forgiving  love  of  God  does  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  his  adoption  of  those  common 
ideas  of  Christianity  which  prevailed  so  widely  in  his 
day,  and  which  have  already  been  described. 

2.  The  Christianity  of  the  Episti^e  to  the  Hebrews 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
a  man  could  feel  the  influence  of  Paul,  and  make  good 
use  of  some  of  his  ideas,  while  remaining  in  fundamental 
agreement  with  the  common  conception  of  Christianity 
which  has  been  sketched,  is  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  written  probably  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  a  generation  after 
the  apostle's  death. ^  It  has  been  commonly  taken  for 
granted  that  the  epistle  was  addressed,  as  its  title  implies, 

1  Domitian  reined  from  81  to  iXJ.  The  epistle  cannot  have  been  written 
later  than  his  time,  for  it  was  known  to  Clement,  who  wrote  before  the  close  of 
the  century.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  Christian  of 
the  second  generation  (of.  ii.  3),  and  the  conditions  which  it  presupposes  —  dis- 
couragement, faintheartedness,  loss  of  faith  and  zeal,  due  to  hope  lonj; deferred, 
and  to  the  pressure  of  persecution  —  sujjgest  a  late  rather  than  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  church  or  churches  addressed.  So  the  references  to  ear- 
lier days  in  which  the  readers  had  shown  their  steadfastness  under  porsocution 
(x.  .32sq.),  and  the  mention  of  former  leaders  of  the  church,  who  bad  witnessed 
a  <rood  confession,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  other  rulers  (xiii.  7,  17,  24), 
point  in  the  same  direction.  We  have,  it  is  true,  comparatively  little  infor- 
mation about  the  condition  of  the  Christians  during  the  last  three  decades  of 
the  first  century,  but  we  know  that  the  Christians  of  Rome,  to  whom  the 
epistle  was  probably  aildressed  (see  p.  408,  below),  suffered  at  any  rate  under 
Nero  and  Domitian,  and  it  is  natural  to  think  of  the  persecution  under  Nero 
as  the  earlier  time  of  distress  referred  to  in  x.  32  sq.,  and  the  i>ersecuting 
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to  Jewish  Christians,  and  many  scholars  have  aeecndinirly 
thought  o£  the  church  of  Je^alem  or  the  cha«hes" 
Palestine  as  its  recipients.  But  only  a  ChristiaB  \rlio 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  Mother  Omrch,  and 
whose  authority  was  very  high  there,  could  have  addressed 
the  members  of  that  church  in  the  tone  raiployed  in  this 
epistle,  and  certainly  we  should  not  expect  such  a  man 
to  write  to  his  Aramaic-speaking  brethren  in  Greek,  and 
el^ant  Greek  at  that,  and  to  use  uniformly  the  Septuagint 
instead  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testammit,  even 
where  the  two  texts  differ  widely.  Moreover,  the  reference 
to  the  great  generosity  of  those  addressed,  and  to  their  con'- 
tinued  ministrations  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints,^  does 
not  accord  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  Icmg-continaed 
poverty  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem;  and  that  Timotkj 
should  be  expected  to  return  thither  upon  his  release  frcnn 
imprisonment,'  is  the  last  thing  we  should  expect. 

• 

meaBares  of  Domitiftn  as  the  trials  which  the  Christiaiis  were  endioliig  afc  tlM 
time  the  epistle  was  written  (x.  96  sq.,  zil.  3  sq.)* 

Many  schdlars  contend  that  the  author's  language  in  tegaxd  to  tibe  Je#- 
ish  ceremonial  implies  that  the  temple  of  Jenualem  was  stm  standing  st 

the  time  he  wrote,  and  that  if  it  had  been  already  destroyed  he  would  ce^ 
tainly  have  referred  to  the  fact,  and  would  have  used  it  as  an  argument 
against  apostasy  to  Judaism.  Had  he  been  writing  to  Christians  who  were 
in  danger  of  falling  back  into  Judaism,  it  is  true  that  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  make  use  of  the  great  catastrophe  as  an  ocular  demonstration  of 
God's  final  condemnation  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  his  definitive  abroga- 
tion of  the  old  covenant.  But  he  was  not  addressing  such  persons  (see 
below,  p.  467),  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  had  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  his  argument.  He  was  dealing  throughout  with  Judaism,  not  in  its 
existing  but  in  its  original  form,  and  whether  the  Jewish  rites  and  cere- 
monies were  still  practised,  and  the  Jewish  religion  still  had  its  adherents,  was 
a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  him.  It  is  noticeable  indeed  that  he  never 
mentions  the  temple.  It  is  always  the  tabernacle  of  which  he  speaks,  thos 
making  it  clear  enough  that  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries  in  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  the  external  features  and 
accessories  of  their  worship,  were  of  no  significance  to  him.  He  uses  in  liis 
comparison  of  the  old  and  the  new  covenant,  not  the  Judaism  of  his  own  tirae,- 
a  religious  system  which  he  and  his  readers  knew  from  their  own  observation 
or  experience,  — but  the  Judaism  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  might  have  written 
in  just  the  way  he  does  had  he  never  seen  a  Jew,  and  had  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  Judaism  ceased  to  be  practised  centuries  before  his  day.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  connection,  that  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (written 
certainly  twenty-tive  years  or  more  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple)  there 
is  the  same  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  temple  is  already  destroyed  and 
the  sacrifices  no  longer  offered  (cf.  chap.  4). 

1  Heb.  vi.  10.  *  Heb.  xiii.  23. 
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But  not  simply  is  it  altogether  improbable  that  the 
epistle  was  addressed  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem  or  to 
the  churches  of  Palestine,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
it  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  at  all.  It  is  true 
that  the  title  tt/do?  'Efipaiov^  is  found  in  all  our  manuscripts. 
But  it  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  text  of  the  epistle, 
and  no  weight  whatever  can  be  attached  to  it,  any  more 
than  to  the  name  of  Paul,  which  is  connected  with  it. 
The  internal  indications  which  are  commonly  assumed  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  title  signally  fail  to  do  so. 
The  apparent  identification  of  the  readers  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Abraham  and  with  the  chosen  people  of  the  Old 
Testament  ^  proves  nothing ;  for  Abraham  is  made  by  Paul 
the  father  of  all  Christians,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,^ 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point  in  this  particular  case, 
Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  which 
was  addressed  to  a  Gentile  church,  and  was  written 
shortly  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  speaks  of  "our 
Father  Jacob "^  and  "our  Father  Abraham,"*  and  when 
referring  to  the  Old  Testament  worthies  in  general,  he 
calls  them  "our  fathers."*  Nor  is  anything  proved  by 
the  extended  use  which  the  author  makes  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  Clement  makes  even  larger  use  of  it  than 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  con- 
stituted the  chief  source  for  a  knowledge  of  God's  will 
and  truth,  not  to  Clement  alone,  but  to  his  readers  as 
well ;  and  he  assumes  throughout  a  thorough  acquaintance 
witli  those  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he 
writes.®  The  truth  is  that  from  the  very  beginning  the 
Gentiles  accepted  the  Old  Testament  as  a  Christian  book, 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  authoritative  Script- 
ures that  they  had.     They  used  it  in  their  services,  they 

1  Heb.  i.  1,  ii.  16.  *  Chap.  31. 

«  Rom.  iv.  1-12.  6  Chap.  62. 

«  Clement:  Ad  Cor.,  chap.  4. 

A  Compare  chap.  45:  ''Ye  have  searched  the  Scriptures  which  are  true, 
which  were  given  through  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  ye  know  that  nothing  un- 
righteous or  counterfeit  is  written  in  them  '* ;  and  chap.  53:  "Ye  know,  and 
know  well,  the  sacred  Scriptures,  dearly  beloved,  and  ye  have  searched  into 
the  oracles  of  God."  Compare  also  chap.  62,  which  contains  words  to  the 
same  effect. 
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read  and  stadied  it  diligently,  ihej  aeoepted  its  atrte- 
ments  as  the  word  of  God,  and  thej  neyw  ttioiigiit  rf 
questioning  its  autbority  in  any  respeet.  It  belonged  lo 
tiie  Gtentile  as  tnily  as  to  the  Jewish  wing  of  the  chnidi, 
and  an  argument  drawn  from  it  had  just  as  niudi  weight 
with  the  former  as  with  ihe  latter.  It  is  dear  therefm 
that  tiie  extended  use  of  tlra  Old  Testament  in  tiie  Bpistk 
to  the  Hebrews  indicates '  nothing  as  to  HbB  Jewish  er 
entile  character  of  its  readers. 

The  detailed  comparison  which  the  author  institates 
between  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  and  the  emphasis 
which  he  lays  upon  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  likewise  • 
prove  nothing;  for  the  superiority  is  emphasised  not  in 
order  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  old,  but  simply 
in  order  to  magnify  the  glory  of  the  new,  tfud  there  is 
every  evidence  that  it  is  done  not  to  convince  sceptical 
minds,  but  only  to  quicken  and  arouse  the  courage  and 
zeal  of  believing  but  weak  and  fainting  souls.  A  ^woid 
of  exhortation,''  the  author  calls  his  ^istle,^  not  a  '^word 
of  instruction."  And  certainly  nothing  could  be  better 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  confidence  and  inspire  the 
enthusiasm  of  Christians  who  believed  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  even  though 
they  were  not  Jews  and  had  no  inclination  to  become 
Jews,  than  such  considerations  as  he  presents.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
and  is  still,  just  as  effective  a  weapon  against  weakness 
and  discouragement,  and  loss  of  Christian  faith  and  zeal 
in  general,  as  against  apostasy  to  Judaism,  which  it  is 
commonly  assumed  it  must  have  been  the  author's  chief 
aim  to  prevent.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  indeed,  that  in 
the  practical  exhortations  and  warnings  with  which  the 
epistle  is  filled,  and  which  reveal  most  clearly  the  real 
aim  it  was  written  for,  nothing  whatever  is  said  about 
apostasy  to  Judaism.  The  readers  are  never  warned 
against  falling  back  into  the  religion  of  Moses,  although 
if  that  is  what  the  writer  feared,  it  would  seem  that  he 
could  hardly  have  failed,  when  he   contrasted  the  new 

1  Heb.  ziii.  22. 
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mant  with  the  old,  to  call  direct  attention  to  the  folly 
eserting  the  one  for  the  other.  But  instead  of  doing 
,  he  draws  lessons  of  an  entirely  different  kind: 
)w  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva- 
?"i  "Take  heed  lest  there  shall  be  in  any  one  of 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief. "^  "Let  us  draw  near  with 
ness  that  we  may  receive  mercy. "^  "Be  not  slug- 
i,  but  imitators  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
ence  inherit  the  promises."^  "Let  us  hold  fast  the 
•ession  of  our  hope  that  it  waver  not."^    These  are 

samples  of  the  exhortations  scattered  through  the 
tie.®  And  when  the  author  warns  his  readers  against 
worst  of  all  sins,  — the  wilful  denial  and  repudia- 

of  Christ,  after  once  accepting  him,^  —  there  is  no 
I  that  he  thinks  of  such  apostasy  as  due  to  the 
lence  of  Judaism,  or  as   connected  with  it  in  any 

8 

• 

ut  not  simply  is  there  no  sign  that  the  author  was 
:%ssing  Jewish  Christians,  who  he  feared  would  apos- 
se  to  their  old  faith :  there  are  some  passages,  on  the 
tr  hand,  which  make  it  evident  that  he  was  addressing 
tiles,  and  Gentiles  who  had  apparently  come  to  Chris- 
ity  not  through  Judaism,  but  directly  from  heathen- 
Thus  he  says  significantly:  "How  much  more  shall 
blood  of  Christ  cleanse  your  conscience  from  dead 
ks  to  serve  the  living  God?"^  and  again:  "Wherefore 
is  cease  to  speak  of  the  first  principles  of  Christ  and 
s  on  unto  perfection;  not  laying  again  a  foundation 
jpentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  toward  God, 
he  teaching  of  baptisms  and  of  laying  on  of  hands, 
of  resurrection  of   the  dead,   and  of  eternal  judg- 

leb.  ii.  3.      2Heb.  iii.  12.      »  Heb.  iv.  16.      <  Heb.  vi.  12.       ^Heb.x.  23. 

t  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  Clement,  who  was  certainly  addressing  Gen- 

liristians,  draws  the  same  lesson  of  the  greater  responsibility  of  Christians, 

spared  with  Jews,  due  to  their  greater  knowledge  (chap.  41). 

leb.  X.  26  sq. 

leb.  xii.  10  is  instructive  in  this  connection.    Esau  sold  his  birthright 

ecause  he  did  not  believe  it  had  value,  but  because  of  the  weakness  of 

9sh.    lie  gave  away  a  future  blessing  for  a  present  good.    This  is  a  fault 

r  sceptics  and  unbelievers,  but  of  weak  people  who  need  inspiration  and 

iragement. 

leb.  ix.  14. 
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mient."^  Thesd  paissaigeB  do  not  neeawariiy  mhsm  iktk 
the  epistle  was  addiressed  exclusiTely  to  €reatil0  Ckm- 
tiaas,  but  they  do  pxove  that  there  were  Gentile  Cbm- 
tians  among  those  addrrased,  and  that  thqr  wwe  ohiefly 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer.^  In  &ct,  all  the  indieatieiu 
point  to  a  choroh  or  group  of  churches  whose  KiembMAip 
was  largely  Gentile,  where  the  Jews,  so  lar  as  there  were 
any,  had  become  amalgamated  with  their  Gentile  hiethrai, 
so  that  all  race  distinctions  were  lost  s^t  of,  and  tbe 
disciples  were  thought  of  not  as  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bat  as 
Christians.'  Such  were  most  of  the  churches  ci  Pani's 
missionary  field,  most  of  the  churdmi,  mdeed,  of  tiie 
world  at  large  at  an  early  day.  The  congregation  or 
group  of  congregations  addressed  by  the  author  oi  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  might  be  looked  for,  therefoie, 
almost  anywhere  in  the  Roman  Empire  outside  of  Pal€6- 
tine.  But  there  are  some  hints  that  point  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  Rome,  and  at  least  suggest  tlmt  the  letter  maj 
have  been  sent  to  the  Christians  of  that  church.  It  was 
first  used  by  Clement  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gorintiiiaiis, 
which  was  written  from  Rome  certainly  not  very  long 
afterward.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  well  known 
also  to  Hermas,  who  wrote  in  Rome  a  generation  later. 
Elsewhere  we  find  traces  of  it  only  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century.  The  somewhat  peculiar  phrase, 
"Those  from  Italy,"  by  which  the  author  apparently 
designates  certain  disciples  in  his  own  company,*  seems 


1  Heb.  vi.  1,  2.  Nearly  all  the  "  principles  *'  enumerated  in  this  passage 
were  common  to  Jews  and  Christians,  and  a  Christian,  therefore,  in  writing 
to  Jewish  disciples  could  not  refer  to  them  in  such  a  way.  Only  a  heathen 
would  need  to  lay  such  a  foundation  in  accepting  Christ. 

3  Notice  also  the  prohibition  of  fornication  and  adultery  in  xiii.  4. 

s  That  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians,  has 
been  the  universal  opinion  of  scholars  until  comparatively  recent  years.    For 
a  defence  of  this  opinion  see,  especially,  Westcott :  T?ie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
p.  35  sq. ;  and  M^ne'goz:   La  Thdoiogie  de  V^pitre  awe  H^breux,  p.  18  sq. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  it  was   addressed   to  Grentile   Christians,  or  to 
Christians  in  general  without  regard  to  race,  is  maintained  by  Pfleiderer: 
Das  Urchristenthum,  S.  624  sq. ;  Von  Soden :  Hand-Kommentar,  111.  2,  S. 
10  sq.;  and  Jiilicher:   Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament^  S.  108  sq.   Cf. 
also  Weizsiicker:  Das  apostolische  Zeitalter,  S.  473  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  !!• 
p.  157  sq.). 

4  Heb.  xiU.  24. 
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klso  to  point  to  Rome  or  to  Italy  as  the  home  of  the 
Christians  addressed,  and  the  reference  to  the  generosity 
>f  the  latter  agrees  exactly  with  what  we  know  of  the 
(hurch  of  Rome  from  many  other  sources.^ 

At  the  time  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written, 
he  Christians  addressed  were  suffering  persecution,^  and 
.he  pressure  was  so  great  that  some  of  them  were  growing 
liscouraged,  and  the  danger  was  imminent  that  they  might 
jven  forsake  Christ  and  deny  their  faith  altogether.  The 
)pistle  was  written  therefore  with  an  eminently  practical 
lim.  It  was  the  writer's  chief  concern  to  arouse  his 
"eaders  to  their  old-time  faith  and  zeal,  to  impart  re- 
lewed  courage,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  danger  of 
lacksliding  and  apostasy.  With  this  end  in  view,  he 
mdertook  to  exhibit  the  superlative  glory  of  Christ's 
)erson  and  work,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  kindle 
heir  pride  in  and  enthusiasm  for  their  Christian  faith, 
md  to  convince  them  that  the  greatest  sacrifices  and  the 
voTst  sufferings  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  small  price 
o  pay  for  the  supreme  blessings  which  Christ  had  secured 
or  his  followers ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  impress  them 
with  the  awful  consequences  of  denying  such  a  Christ 
ind  repudiating  such  a  salvation.  "All  that  he  has  to  say 
kbout  Christ  and  his  work  is  said  not  with  a  doctrinal 
mt  with  a  practical  purpose,  and  that  purpose  leads  him 
o  use  every  opportunity  offered  by  the  course  of  his 
argument  to  exhort  his  readers  to  greater  fidelity,  or  to 
varn  them  against  faithlessness  and  disobedience.  The 
ipistle  thus  bears  a  practical  character  throughout  and  is 
;s  far  as  possible  from  a  systematic  theological  treatise. 
\s  a  consequence,  it  will  not  do  to  declare  the  author's 
ionception  of  Christianity  different  from  Paul's,  simply 
lecause  he  follows  another  line  of  thought  from  that  found 
n  the  epistles  of  the  latter,  and  emphasizes  matters  wliich 
ire  left  subordinate  in  them.  The  line  of  thought  which 
le  pursues,  and  the  emphasis  which  he  puts  upon  certain 

1  Compare,  for  instance,  the  words  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  quoted  by 
Cascbins:  H.  E.  IV.  23.  The  responsibility  felt  by  that  church  for  the  wel- 
are  of  other  parts  of  Christendom  is  revealed  already  in  Clement's  Epistle. 

^  Heb.  X.  36  sq.,  xii.  3  sq. 
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subjects,  might  be  fully  explained  by  his  practieftl  poxpose. 
But  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  diffeorenoe  between 
his  conceptions  and  those  of  Paul  is  deurly  revealed  in 
many  ways,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  ^iatle  does 
not  s^rve  in  the  least  to  obscure  the  wide  chasm  that  sepa- 
rates them;  for  it  is  just  in  their  treatment  of  the  piactioal 
questions  of  the  Christian  life  that  their  ideas  conceaniing 
tile  origin,  basis,  and  nature  of  that  life,  and  ihe  redeemii^ 
work  of  Christ,  voice  themselves  most  unequivocally. 

With  the  practical  purpose  already  i^feized  to,  of 
arousing  his  readers  to  their  old-time  &ith  and  zeal  and 
of  imparting  renewed  courage  and  inspiration,  the  autixnr 
gives  concise  expression  in  the  opening  wovds  of  his 
epistle  to  the  supreme  greatness  of  Christ,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  as  Grod's  agent  in  creation,  revelation,  and 
redemption ;  and  then  goes  on  to  compare  him  witili  the 
angels  and  with  Moses,  God's  chief  agents  in  tiie  earlier 
revelations  of  his  will  and  truth,  pointing  out  how  fat 
superior  Christ  is  to  them  in  all  respects ;  for  they  are  hot 
servMits,  while  he  is  a  son.^  His  elevation  above  the 
angels  is  not  nullified  by  the  &ct  that  for  a  little  while 
he  was  made  lower  than  they,  and  partook  of  human  flesh 
and  blood  and  underwent  suffering  and  death;  for  this 
was  only  temporary,  and  it  was  all  done  with  a  purpose, 
—  the  purpose  of  saving  men  by  becoming  one  with  them 
and  passing  through  all  their  experiences  with  them.* 
But  Christ's  superiority  to  the  angels  involves  a  like 
superiority  of  the  revelation  mediated  by  him,  and  the 
writer  is  thus  led  to  warn  his  readers  in  passing  against 
the  peculiar  enormity  of  neglecting  the  salvation  offered 
by  Christ;^  and  in  the  same  way  his  demonstration  of 
Christ's  superiority  to  Moses*  is  followed  immediately 
by  a  practical  exhortation  to  faith  and  obedience,  based 
upon  the  unbelieving  and  disobedient  conduct  of  those 
whom  Moses  led  through  the  wilderness.^  Thus  a  large 
part  of  the  first  section  of  the  epistle  is  filled  with  direct 
practical  appeals  to  the  readers. 

I  Heb.  i.  4-ii.  6.  2  Heb.  ii.  6-18.  «  Heb.  ii.  1-4. 

4  Heb.  iii.  1  sq.  &  Heb.  iil.  7-lv.  13. 
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jr  exhibiting  Christ's  superiority  to  other  agents 
ine  revelation,  and  drawing  some  of  the  practical 
I  therefrom,  the  writer  turns  to  a  subject  which 
iently  a  favorite  one  with  him,  and  to  which  he 
s  more  than  a  third  of  his  work, —  the  priestly  office 
ist.^  But  though  he  dwells  upon  this  subject  at  so 
length,  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  it  the  theme  of  his 
I.  As  already  remarked,  the  epistle  is  not  doctrinal 
wjtical,  and  its  theme  is  to  be  found  not  in  any  of 
jological  passages,  but  in  its  repeated  exhortations 
amings,  to  which  everything  else  is  subservient, 
lich  look  to  the  one  end  of  confirming  the  faith  and 
f  its  readers.  And  so  the  long  passage  upon  the 
lood  of  Christ  is  intended  primarily  not  to  convey 
3tion,   but  to  quicken  faith  and  inspire   courage. 

very  beginning  of  it,  the  fact  that  Christ  is  our 
)riest  is  made  a  reason  for  fidelity  and  a  ground 
ired  confidence.^  Though  our  high  priest  is  from 
I,  yet  he  is  one  of  us,  and  has  that  human  sympathy 

is  essential  to  the  true  discharge  of  the  priestly 

I 

)r  showing  that  Christ  possesses  also  another  funda- 
l  quality  of  the  true  priest,  in  that  he  was  appointed 
d  and  did  not  take  the  office  upon  himself,^  the 
proceeds  to  compare  him  with  Aaron  and  his  sue- 
J,  the  God-appointed  priestly  line  of  the  old  dispen- 
,  and  to  exhibit  in  the  most  elaborate  way  his 
e  superiority  to  them.  He  introduces  the  subject 
passage  of  mingled  reproof  and  exhortation ;  ^  then, 
'  his  departure  from  the  words  of  Psalm  ex. :  "  Thou 
priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"®  he 

how  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of  Melchizedek,  a 
r  than  Abraliam  and  Levi,^  is  a  priest  of  a  new  and 

order  than  the  line  of  Aaron.  They  were  made 
I  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  he  after 
wer  of  an  endless  life ;  they  were  mortal  and  suc- 
.  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  he  is   immortal 

-.  iv.  14-x.  18.    8  Heb.  v.  1  sq.      ^  Heb.  v.  11-vi.  20.      7  Heb.  vii.  1-10. 
.  iv.  14-lG.         <  Heb.  v.  4  sq.      c  Hob.  vi.  20. 
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and  abideth  a  priest  forever;  they  were  earthly,  he  is 
higher  than  the  heavens;  they  were  sinners,  he  is  holy; 
they  were  men  of  infirmity,  he  is  a  son  perfected  for- 
ever more.  But  not  simply  in  his  person,  in  his  work  as 
well,  Christ  is  exalted  infinitely  above  the  high  priests  of 
Aaron's  line.  He  has  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry 
than  they,  for  they  are  the  ministers  of  an  old  covenant 
which  passes  away,  he  of  a  new  covenant  which  endures 
forever;  they  minister  in  an  earthly  tabernacle,  he  in  a 
heavenly;  they  with  carnal  ordinances,  he  with  spiritual; 
they  offer  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  which  can  at  most 
cleanse  only  the  flesh,  he  offers  his  own  blood,  which  is 
efficacious  for  the  cleansing  of  the  conscience  from  dead 
works  unto  the  service  of  the  living  God;  their  imperfect 
sacrifices  they  must  repeat  continually,  and  yet  they  can 
never  take  away  sins,  while  he  by  the  offering  of  himself 
once  for  all  has  "obtained  eternal  redemption,"  has  "put 
away  sin,"  and  "perfected  forever  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied."^ Having  thus  exhibited  the  superiority  and  the 
infinite  perfection  of  the  priestly  character  and  work  of 
Christ,  the  author  proceeds  at  once^  to  draw  practical 
lessons  from  what  has  been  said,  exhorting  his  readers  to 
renewed  boldness  and  faith  and  steadfastness,  and  warn- 
ing them  against  the  awful  consequences  of  sinning 
wilfully  after  tliey  have  once  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  for  there  remains  no  second  sacrifice  for  sins;^ 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  final  one,  as  he  hjus  shown. 

Appealing  then  to  the  boldness  and  steadfastness  which 
had  been  manifested  by  liis  readers  in  the  face  of  a  pei"se- 
cution  they  had  been  called  upon  to  endure  at  an  ear- 
lier time,  he  reminds  them  that  tliey  have  need  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  same  patience,  and  he 
encourages  them  with  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  return 
of  Christ,  when  they  shall  receive  their  reward  if  they 
continue  in  their  faitli ;  *  for  the  faith  without  w4iich  thev 
cannot  be  saved  is  a  faith  tliat  takes  hold  upon  the  future 
and  upon  the  unseen,  the  assurance  tliat  God  will  yet 
reward  tliose  that  serve  liini.     Tliis  is  the  faith  which  has 

1  IK'l).  vii.  ll-x.  18.      2  iieb.  X.  11)  sq.      3  iieb.  x.  2(^31.      *  Ileb.  x.  :«-39. 
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actuated  all  the  holy  and  heroic  men  of  God  in  days  that 
ire  past,  as  the  author  shows  by  a  long  list  of  Hebrew 
HTorthies,  whose  experiences  he  recounts  in  eloquent  Ian- 
2^age,  and  the  inspiration  of  whose  example,  reinforced 
yj  the  example  of  Christ,  he  employs  to  nerve  the  faint- 
ing hearts  of  his  readers.^  He  finds  still  another  reason 
for  continued  faithfulness  on  their  part  in  the  fact  that 
dieir  suffering  is  for  their  own  good;  that  it  is  the  chast- 
ening of  God,  who  deals  with  them  as  a  loving  father 
leals  with  his  children,  that  there  may  be  worked  out  in 
them  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness.^  After  remind- 
ing them  once  more  of  the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new  covenant,  and  of  the  fact  that  their  responsibility 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  fathers,  and  the  penalty  for  un- 
belief and  disobedience  proportionately  greater,^  he  exhorts 
tliem  to  the  practice  of  various  virtues,  and  warns  them 
igainst  sundry  vices,  and  finally  concludes  in  the  cus- 
!x)mary  way  with  salutations  and  a  benediction.* 

The  brief  outline  which  has  been  given  shows  how  far 
the  epistle  is  from  being  a  systematic  theological  treatise, 
rheology  there  is  in  it,  indeed,  much  of  it  of  a  very  pro- 
found character;  but  all  of  it  is  made  subservient  to  a 
practical  end,  and  more  than  that,  the  form  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  it,  are  largely 
jontrolled  by  that  end.  It  is,  as  the  writer  himself  calls 
it,  both  in  form  and  in  content  a  X0709  TrapaxXi^aeco^;,^ 

But  the  outline  which  has  been  given  shows  also  clearly 
enough  the  marked  contrast  between  the  author's  concep- 
tions and  those  of  Paul.  The  fundamental  difference  is 
in  their  conception  of  the  Christian  life.  By  the  author 
3f  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  by  James  and  most  of 
the  other  writers  whom  we  have  been  considering,  the 
Christian  life  is  regarded  as  the  faithful  and  continued 
observance  of  God's  will,  by  which  a  man  finally  secures 
salvation.  Salvation  is  thus  wholly  a  future  blessing, 
and  faith,  upon  which  the  author  lays  great  emphasis,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  motive  which  leads  a  man  to  become  a 

1  Heb.  xi.  1-xii.  3.  2  Heb.  xii.  5-13.  «  Heb.  xii.  18-29. 

4  Heb.  xiii.  0  Heb.  xiii.  22. 
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disciple  of  Christ  and  to  endure  unto  theeiuL^  <XPaiil*8 
controlling  idea  of  the  Christian  life  as  Ike  diTine  life 
in  man,  — a  life  of  oomidete  freedom  froim  tiie  ftesh  and  the 
law,  brought  about  by  his  mystical  oneneM  witii  ChrisI 
in  1^  laser's  death  and  resurrection,  -^no  nae  is  made, 
although  that  idea  was  pecmliarly  adi^pted  to  add  fence  to 
the  author's  practical  appeaL' 

But  though  the  Christian  life  is  thw  alile  of  obedioioe 
by  whidi  a  man  gains  salvation,  the  author  of  tl^  Epistk 
to  the  Hebrews  lays  great  stress  upcm  the  ooT«iant  rehr 
tion  that  exists  between  the  Christian  and  his  God.  The 
idea  of  the  Gkwpel  as  a  new  covenant  is,  in  feMst,  very  prom* 
inent  and  largely  determines  the  direction  oi  hjs  tiiii^dng. 
That  the  Gkristians  were  heirs  of  God's  covenant  witii 
tiie  children  of  Israel  was  generally  believed  by  the  early 
disciples,  as  has  been  already  seen.  But  the  authcw  d 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  the  first  one,  so  far  as  we 
know,  distinctly  to  formulate  and  elaborate  the  ocmcep* 
tion  of  a  new  covenant,  and  he  did  it  pos^bly  und»  the 
influence  of  Paul.'  And  yet  his  inteipretatioii  is  not 
Paul's.  It  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  comtmon  view 
of  those  writers  whom  we  have  been  considering.  The 
new  covenant,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
is  a  covenant  at  once  of  law  and  of  grace.  It  includes 
the  promise  of  the  clear  revelation  of  the  divine  law,  by 
whose  observance  a  man   may  gain  life,   and  also  the 

1  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  idea  that  conversion  to  Christianity  is  repre- 
sented as  "  enlightenment "  in  x.  32,  and  as  a  reception  of  the  *'  knowledge  of 
the  truth  "  in  x.  26. 

3  It  is  true  that  the  author  speaks  of  his  readers  as  **  partakers  of  Christ" 
in  iii.  14,  as  "partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  in  vi.  4,  and  as  "partakers  of 
God's  holiness  "  in  xii.  10;  but  both  in  iii.  14  and  in  xii.  10  he  is  thinking  not 
of  the  present,  but  of  the  ultimate  end  to  which  the  Christian  that  endares 
may  look  forward.  And  in  view  of  his  general  conception  of  the  Christian 
life,  which  is  too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  it  is  evident  that  the  participation  in 
the  Spirit,  which  Christians  already  enjoy,  is  understood  not  in  the  Pauline 
sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  church  at  large,  which  believed  that  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  was  bestowed  upon  every  disciple  for  his  strengthening  and  enlight- 
enment (cf.  X.  29).  And  so  the  statement  in  ii.  11  is  to  be  understood  to  mean 
only  that  salvation  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  not  the  mere  natural  product  of 
man's  labors.    With  this  the  entire  church  was  in  agreement. 

«  Cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  25;  2  Cor.  iii.  6, 14.  Christ's  reference  to  the  covenant  at 
the  time  of  the  Last  Supper  undoubtedly  influenced  both  Paul  and  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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x)inise  of  forgiveness  and  assistance.^  It  does  not  differ 
I  principle,  therefore,  from  the  old  covenant.  That  in- 
>lved  the  observance  of  the  divine  law,  and  sacrificial 
LStitutions  were  provided  with  a  view  to  the  forgiveness 
:  transgressions.  Thus  though  the  author  .agrees  with 
aul  that  the  old  covenant  has  been  abrogated  in  favor  of 
16  new,  he  represents  its  abrogation  as  due  not  to  the 
.ct  that  it  is  radically  different  from  the  latter,  but  that 

is  imperfect  and  only  a  shadow  of  that  which  is  per- 
ictly  realized  in  the  new  covenant.  Under  the  old  dis- 
3nsation  men  were  saved,  just  as  under  the  new,  by 
ithful  and  continued  obedience  and  by  patient  endurance 
Qto  the  end.2 

The  controlling  place  which  the  conception  of  a  new 
)venant  had  in  the  author's  mind  explains  his  emphasis 
pen  the  work  of  Christ,  in  which  he  goes  beyond  all  his 
redecessors  and  contemporaries  except  Paul.  As  the  old 
)venant  had  been  sealed  with  a  sacrifice,  the  new  cove- 
uit  must  be  also,^  and  so  a  real  significance  is  given  to 
le  death  of  Christ,  —  a  significance  to  which  Jesus  him- 
j^f  had  referred,  but  which  seems  not  to  have  been  gener- 
ly  recognized  by  his  early  followers.  But  the  death  of 
hrist,  in  order  to  seal  the  new  covenant,  was  not  the 
hole  of  his  work ;  it  was,  in  fact,  but  a  minor  part  of  it. 
i  was  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  covenant  that  he  was 
liefly  concerned.  It  was  through  him  that  it  was  re- 
3aled  to  men,  and  thus  the  conditions  of  enjoying  its 
lessings  made  known.*  It  was  by  him,  moreover,  that 
1  example  of  obedience  was  set,  which  served  both  to 
istruct  them  and  to  inspire  them  to  the  fulfilment  of 
lose  conditions,^  and  that  a  victory  was  gained  over 
itan  which  was  calculated  to  free  them  from  that  fear 
:  death  which  had  always  kept  them  in  bondage  to  the 

1  Of.,  e.g.y  Heb.  viii.  8  sq.,  x.  16  sq. ;  also  i.  14,  iv.  16,  ziii.  21,  etc. 

*  Tlie  author  had  evidently  reflected  deeply  upon  the  relation  of  Judaism 
id  Christianity,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  his  conception  of  Chris- 
inity  as  a  law  led  him  to  a  conclusion  so  widely  different  from  that  of  Paul. 

«  Heb.  X.  29,  xiii.  20.  *  Heb.  i.  2,  ii.  3,  viii.  6,  etc. 

6  Especial  stress  is  laid  throughout  the  epistle  upon  the  example  of  Christ, 
ich  em])hasis  was  quite  natural  in  view  of  the  practical  end  which  the  author 
id  in  mind. 
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devil.^  But  it  was  through  him  above  all  that  the  for- 
giveness and  assistance  needed  by  men  and  promised  by 
God  were  actually  secured,  and  thus  the  covenant  com- 
pletely fulfilled.  It  was  by  the  continued  exercise  of  his 
high-priestly  office  in  heaven  that  Christ  accomplished 
this  part  of  his  work,  and  it  is  accordingly  upon  that 
office  that  the  author  lays  chief  emphasis.  Everything 
else  that  Christ  has  done  is  subordinated  to  this  his 
supreme  and  permanent  function. ^  In  the  exercise  of  his 
high-priestly  office,  he  offered  himself  upon  the  heavenly 
altar  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  perfect  and  of  lasting  efficacy;' 
and  he  now  devotes  himself  to  the  sanctification  of  those 
that  are  truly  his,  standing  surety  for  their  ultimate  per- 
fection, and  at  the  same  time,  conscious  of  their  need, 
interceding  in  their  behalf,  and  securing  from  God  con- 
tinued forgiveness  and  the  bestowal  of  grace  to  assist 
them  in  their  efforts.*  It  is  noteworthy  that  our  author 
does  not  represent  the  priestly  work  of  Christ  as  con- 
sisting merely  in  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  but  as 
including  also  the  sanctification  of  his  followers,  and 
continued  intercession  with  God  for  forgiveness  and 
grace.  It  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  the  priestly 
office  as  exercised  lunong  the  Jews  offered  no  parallel  t^ 
this  service,  and  the  idea  therefore  was  not  simply  a 
result  of  the  comparison  between  Christ  and  the  Jewisli 
high  priest.  It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  it  is 
upon  this  continued  action  of  Christ  that  the  author  lavs 
chief  stress.  What  the  Saviour  is  now  doing  for  his  fol- 
^  lowers  in  heaven  is  his  supreme  work.  To  him  they  owe 
not  simply  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  but  purification 
from  them,   which  alone   makes  salvation  possible.^     To 

1  UiAh  ii.  U  sq.  2  Cf.  Heb.  viii.  1  sq. 

3  I  Tel),  vii.  27,  ix.  12  sq.,  2r»,  x.  10  sq..  IH.  Christ  offered  his  sacrifice,  not 
upon  the  cross,  but  at  the  lieavenly  altar.  He  <iid  not  be;?in  the  exercise 
of  liis  priestly  work  upon  the  cross,  —  there  he  was  only  the  victim,  — but 
when  he  enten;d  heaven  and  presented  his  sacrifice  to  God.  See  Brifrgs: 
Messiah  of  the  Apostles,  p.  203  sq. 

"♦  Heb.  ii.  11,  U  sq.,  18.  iv.  ir>,  vi.  17  sq.,  vii.  25,  ix.  14,  x.  12  sq.,  21,  xii.  2. 
10.  15,  xiii.  20  .sq. 

'•  Ileb.  xii.  14.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  thus  represented  as  fulfillinj;  a  double 
purpose.  It  acts  not  simply  as  sacrilicial  but  also  as  cleansing  blood  (cf.  is. 
lasq.,  X.  22,  2i>). 
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dm  they  owe  also  the  assistance  which  is  rendered  them 
>y  the  Spirit  of  grace ;  ^  and  to  him  they  owe  final  perfec- 
ion.^ 

It  was  this  controlling  interest  in  the  work  which 
he  Lord  is  doing  for  his  followers  in  heaiTen,  that  led 
he  author  to  emphasize  his  life  on  eai-th  and  his  genu- 
nely  human  experiences,  which  were  such  as  to  enable 
iim  to  understand  man's  needs  and  the  difficulties  that 
ie  in  the  way  of  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  God's  law. 
Fesus  was  thus  fitted,  as  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
)een,  to  be  our  high  priest,  to  offer  a  sacrifice  for  us,  and 
o  intercede  with  God  on  our  behalf. 

It  was  thus  the  humanity,  and  not  the  divinity  or  pre- 
ixistence  of  Christ,  which  chiefly  concerned  our  author. 
lis  references  to  the  pre-existence  and  to  the  divine 
character  of  the  Son,  in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle, 
vere  due  solely  to  his  desire  to  emphasize  the  superla- 
iye  worth  and  dignity  of  the  new  covenant  of  which 
Uhrist  was  the  mediator.  The  Messiah's  pre-existence 
lad  nothing  to  do  with  his  work  as  Redeemer,  as  our 
tuthor  conceived  that  work,  and  his  belief  in  it  therefore 
lad  a  very  different  root  from  Paul's.  The  idea  resem- 
bles that  which  finds  expression  in  Philippians  and 
Uolossians,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  learned  it  from 
i*aul.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  same  idea  was  widely 
lurrent  in  the  Hellenistic  Judaism  of  the  day,  especially 
n  Philonic  circles,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  a  writer 
vho  owed  so  much  to  Philo  had  failed  to  make  use  of  his 
lonception  of  the  Logos,  especially  when  it  was  so  admi- 
ably  adapted  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  old  and  the 
lew  covenant,  and  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  latter 

1  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  29. 

*  Heb.  X.  14,  xii.  2.  The  exercise  of  his  high-priestly  office  by  Christ  does 
ot  mean,  as  our  author  conceives  it,  that  CJod  was  not  inclined  to  fulfil  the 
Toraises  which  he  had  himself  made  under  the  new  covenant,  and  needed  to 
€  induced  by  Christ  to  do  so.  For  Christ  did  not  take  the  priestly  office 
pon  himself,  but  was  appointed  thereto  by  God  (v.  4  sq.) ;  and  all  the  work 
tiat  he  did  constituted  a  part  of  God's  own  arrangement  for  the  fulfilment  of 
is  covenant.  It  was  due  to  God's  grace  tliat  Christ  died  (ii.  D),  and  it  was 
y  God  that  he  was  perfected  (ii.  10),  and  thus  enabled  to  accomplish  the 
rork  entrusted  to  him.  God  himself  is  thought  of  throughout  as  the  ultimate 
other  of  salvation,  just  as  he  is  by  all  the  writers  of  the  period. 
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to  the  former.  And  indeed  the  &ct  should  not  be  0've^ 
looked  that  the  **Son  of  Grod"  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  Logos  in 
Philo,^  and  almost  identical  language  is  frequently  used 
in  speaking  of  him.  Thus  he  is  the  ^first^)^  ";*  he  is 
above  the  angels;  he  is  the  ^image  of  God,'*^  and  his 
representative;  he  is  the  agent  in  creation,  and  he  sus- 
tains the  world;  he  is  the  great  high  priest  wIk>  is  with- 
out sin  and  intercedes  for  sinners;  he  is  tilie  mediator 
between  Grod  and  man.  Philo,  moreoY^  sees  in  Mel- 
chizedek  a  type  of  the  Logos,  just  as  the  autiior  of  our 
epistle  makes  him  a  type  of  tiie  ^Scm  of  Gt>d,"  and  the 
two  interpret  the  name  ^  Melchizedek  *'  in  the  same  way 
and  almost  in  the  same  words.^  In  the  light  -of  such  re- 
semblances as  these,  and  of  the  unmistakaUe  Philonism 
of  the  epistle  in  many  other  respects,^  there  can  i)e  little 
doubt  that  it  was  not  solely  to  the  influence  of  Paul  but 

1  Phllo  calls  the  Logos  also  the  "  Son  of  God  "  and  ttub  omiarion  of  the  for- 
mer desigiiatloii  1^  the  author  of  the  E^tle  to  tiie  HMmfirs  la  no  aismiMBt 
against  Us  dependenoe  on  Philo;  for  he  may  weU  haye  ^Eofeired  to  use  thi 
phrase  "  Son  of  God,"  which  had  heen  applied  to  Christ  fkom  the  hegbming, 
and  which  expressed  the  idea  with  eqnal  deameas,  rsUier  than  the  philo- 
sophical term  "  Logos.*' 

^  6  irpiaT&roKos.    Philo  calls  the  Logos  the  Trpiordfyovoi  inhi. 

s  The  same  terms,  &iraOyaayuiL  and  xapa'^^P*  &fo  fomid  in  both  Philo  and 
Hebrews. 

6  In  addition  to  the  resemblances  referred  to  in  the  text,  we  find  in  Philo 
the  statement  that  appears  in  Hebrews,  that  the  sacrifices  are  of  value  not 
because  they  take  away  sins,  which  they  do  not,  but  because  they  furnish  a 
reminder  of  them  (Heb.  x.  3).  We  find  also  in  Hebrews  and  in  Philo  the  same 
cosmological  conceptions  and  the  same  idea  of  the  visible  material  world  as 
the  shadow  and  symbol  of  the  invisible  spiritual  world ;  so,  also,  the  same 
notion  that  createid  things  are  perishable,  and  that  only  divine  things  are 
eternal.  Biblical  characters  are  described  in  a  similar  way,  and  some  of  them 
in  almost  identical  words.  The  author  of  Hebrews  employs  also  the  genuine 
Philonic  mode  of  Scripture  exegesis.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  uses  the  alle- 
gorical method,  for  that  method  was  current  in  the  Rabbinic  schools  of  Pales- 
tine, but  that  he  uses  it  as  Philo  does.  It  is  not  that  he  treats  words  and 
letters  and  numbers  as  mysterious  symbols,  which  may  he  juggled  with  in 
every  conceivable  way,  but  that  he  employs  an  historic  character  or  institn- 
tion  or  event  as  the  symbol  of  profound  spiritual  realities  from  which  may  be 
drawn  lessons  of  the  deepest  spiritual  significance.  So  the  author's  allegorical 
treatment  of  Melchizedek  is  genuinely  Philonic  in  all  respects.  Upon  the 
Philonism  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  see,  especially,  Siegfried :  Phiio  wn 
Alexandrierit  S.  321  sq.,  where  the  references  to  Philo's  works  are  given  with 
great  fulness ;  also,  Pfleiderer :  Das  Urchriatenthum,  S.  629  sq. ;  and  M^^oz: 
La  Theologie  de  Vipitre  aux  Hebreux,  p.  197  sq. 
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SO  in  part  at  least  to  the  influence  of  Philo  that  our  author 
ved,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  conception  of  Christ's 
"e-existence  which  he  turned  to  such  practical  account. 
t  any  rate,  the  conception  was  not  due  to  the  same 
iterest  as  Paul's,  and  hence,  though  it  is  similar  in 
ebrews  and  in  Paul's  later  epistles,  it  is  a  mark  rather 
■  the  difference  than  of  the  oneness  between  them. 
And  yet  though  the  contrast  between  Paul  and  the 
ithor  of  Hebrews 'is  very  marked,  as  appears  clearly 
lough  from  what  has  been  already  said,  there  can  be  no 
)ubt  that  the  latter  felt  the  influence  of  the  great  apos- 
e's  teaching,  at  least  at  some  points.  The  most  decisive 
idication  of  Pauline  influence  is  to  be  found  in  his 
mnection  of  the  remission  of  sins  and  purification  from 
lem  with  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  his  idea 
:  the  way  in  which  Christ's  death  accomplishes  such 
imission  and  purification  is  different  from  Paul's,  but 
lere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  idea  itself  was  due  to 
aul's  suggestion.  Of  the  connection  referred  to,  we 
ive  almost  no  trace  in  the  thinking  of  those  who  pre- 
jded  Paul.  There  is  no  indication,  indeed,  that  they 
iflected  at  all  seriously  upon  the  significance  of  Christ's 
3ath.  It  was  Paul  who  first  gave  his  death  a  prominent 
lace  and  used  it  as  a  constructive  principle  in  the  formu- 
.tion  of  Cliristian  truth.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  historic 
gnificance  that  the  author  of  such  an  epistle  as  we  have 
5en  dealing  with  followed  Paul  in  this  respect,  while  at 
le  same  time  he  interpreted  the  event  in  a  very  different 

ay. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  also  noteworthy,  because 
represents  an  attempt  to  give  to  all  Christ's  activities 
real  value.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  author  resembled 
aul  more  nearly  than  any  one  else.  But  again  he 
^parted  from  him  in  laying  the  erapluisis  upon  other 
)ints,  and  in  interpreting  Christ's  entire  career  in 
lotber  way.  Thus  he  found  a  value  in  the  earthly  life 
id  experiences  of  Christ  which  Paul  did  not,  and  he 
ictured  his  present  activity  in  a  form  quite  unfamiliar 
>  the  latter,  while  of  his  resurrection,  which  to  Paul  was 
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'he  cardinal  fiict  in  tlie  whole  process  of  redemption,  he 

8  nothing  [jurticulttF  to  siiy.' 

It  may  be  suiil  in  geiienil,  then,  that  the  Huthur  of 
I  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  r«prescut«  a  development  of 
B  c  10I)  conception  of  Christianity  which  prevailed 
IT-  primitive  Christians  of  the  world  at  large,  — a 
._,  nt  determined  in  part  by  the  influence  of  Paul, 

I'elt  more  than  moat  of  his  predecessora  and  con- 
s ;  in  part  by  the  influence  of  Philo,  with  whose 
a  lie  had  l)een  familiar  before  his  conversion.     It 

_  po  e  that  the  author  was  one  of  Paul's  own  con- 
verts, ^.it  his  controlling  conception  of  Christianity  is 
80  different  fiom  Paul's,  that  it  ia  much  more  probabic 
that  he  felt  the  latter's  influence  only  after  that  concep- 
tion was  already  formed,  and  that  be  was  never  intimately 
associated  with  him.  Wlio  he  was,  we  do  not  know;  but 
his  Philouism  auggeats  that  he  may  have  been  an  Alex-  ' 
andrian   Jew,   possibly  even   a  disciple   of    Philo.*    At   , 

'  The  reBurrectioD  of  Christ  la  menUoDnl  only  aace  (liii.  ^),  and  Ihea 
is  nut  iMimionted  with  tbo  work  nt  redom]>llon.  Of  ciiiine  it  Is  conatand; 
pr^supiHWed  by  tbo  nnthnr,  For  It  is  luTolveil  in  Chri»t'it  rniitiuued  nrtlvily  in 

reveals  the  coatr&sC  between  hU  view  and  Paul's. 

9  The  old  tradlCioD  that  the  EpUtle  to  the  Hebrews  ira«  writtea  by  Hni 
was  long  ago  abandoaed  b;  scholan.  The  epistle  does  not  claim  to  hsTe 
been  written  by  him,  sad  only  a  widespread  and  ntter  lack  of  appnelation  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  Paul's  thought  and  style  contd  have  made  pos- 
sible ita  ascription  to  him.  The  idea  that  it  was  his  work  appears  first  ia 
Alexandria,  Iti  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and  seems  to  hais 
□a  tradition  back  of  it.  Even  then  Clement,  who  defends  its  Pauline  origin, 
recogalilng  the  disparity  in  style  between  It  and  other  epistles  of  Paul,  is 
forced  to  assume  a  Hebrew  original,  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke.  In  tbo 
Western  Chnrcb  the  epistle  was  not  coonected  with  the  aame  of  Paul  until  Iba 
fourth  century,  but  froni  the  iifth  century  on  It  was  accepted  DniversaU;  both 
Id  East  and  West  as  a  genuine  work  of  Paul's,  and  Its  authorchip  was  not  agsin 
questioned  until  the  Refnnnatian.  See  my  edition  of  Eniebius,  Bk.  HI.  chsp. 
3,  note  IT, 

The  only  really  ancient  tradition  that  we  hsTS  links  the  epistle  with  tba 
name  of  Barnabas  (TertulUan  :  I>e  Fudicitia.  20}.  It  Is  poaalble  that  Bamibss 
was  Its  author,  but  not  at  all  probable.  He  was  a  member  of  the  church  of 
•lerus.ilein  !□  lis  earliest  days,  and  he  could  hardly  have  reckoned  himself  a) 
belonging  to  the  secnnd  geueration  of  Christians,  as  our  author  does  In  ii.  3. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  Levite,  according  to  Acts  !v.  36,  and  he  would  not  be  likely 
to  represent  the  high  priest  as  offering  sncrlRces  daily  for  his  own  sins  and  ibe 
Bins  of  the  people,  as  our  author  does.  In  agreeoient  with  Philo.  It  Is  also  m- 
probable,  though  of  course  nut  impossible,  that  BamabaB  had  had  the  Aleias- 
drian  education  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Habi«wa  b»d  eridantlj 
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any  rate,  in  reading  his  epistle  we  are  in  a  genuinely 
Philonic  atmosphere.  Only  a  man  who  had  been  thor- 
oughly trained  in  Philonic  modes  of  thought,  who  had 
studied  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  Philo's  treat- 
ment of  it,  and  who  was  so  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  his  thinking  that  he  instinctively  interpreted  even  the 
Gospel  itself  in  the  light  of  it,  could  have  written  the 
epistle.  The  author's  relation  to  Philo  is  significant 
from  a  literary  as  well  as  from  a  theological  point  of 
view.  He  is  the  first  Christian  known  to  us  to  make 
distinct  and  extended  use  of  that  master's  peculiar  theo- 
logical conceptions  and  exegetical  methods,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  the  last.  In  fact,  he  was  the  progenitor  of 
a  long  line  of  Christian  theologians,  through  whom  the 
thinking  of  the  great  Jewish  philosopher  influenced  the 
thinking  of  the  church  at  large  for  many  centuries. 

Though  religiously  and  in  vigor  and  force  of  personal- 
ity the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  in- 
ferior to  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  was  without 
doubt  the  finest  and  most  cultured  literary  genius  of  the 
primitive  church.  His  thought  moves  throughout  on  an 
elevated  plane,  and  his  language  is  uniformly  worthy 
of  his  thought,  in  certain  passages  becoming  genuinely 
eloquent  and  even  sublime.  The  fact  that  a  writer  of 
such  rare  power  and  grace  should  have  left  us  only  a 
single  monument  of  his  genius,  and  that  a  mere  letter, 
written  for  a  definite  practical  purpose,  and  that  his  name 
should  have  been  entirely  forgotten  within  less  than  a 
century  after  his  death,  serves  to  remind  us  in  a  very 
forcible  way  of  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  early  days  of  Christianity.     It  would  seem  as  if 

enjoyed.  In  my  edition  of  Eusebius  I  defended  the  view  that  Barnabas  wrote 
the  epistle,  but  I  have  been  led  to  modify  the  opinion  there  expressed. 

The  name  of  Apollos  was  sujri^ested  by  Luther  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  modern  scholars.  What  we  know  of  the  character  and  training  of 
Apollos  aprees  with  what  wo  can  j^ather  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
concerning  the  character  and  traiiiinjj  of  its  author.  Hut  there  may  have 
been  many  other  Christians  who  had  cnjoye<i  the  same  kind  of  training  and 
who  were  as  eloquent  and  as  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  as  Apollos,  antl  since 
no  tradition  connects  the  epistle  with  his  name,  and  there  are  no  pcrs«mal 
references  which  can  furnish  a  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  author,  we  shall  do 
weU  to  content  ourselves  with  a  non  liquet. 
2i 
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in  a  society  so  small  in  numbers,  and  for  the  most  part 
so  uncultured  as  the  early  church,  such  a  man  must  have 
made  a  reputation  for  himself  that  could  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  that  his  writings  (for  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  can  hardly  have  been  the  only  thing  he  ever 
wrote)  must  have  been  diligently  collected  and  carefully 
preserved.  But  in  point  of  fact  absolutely  nothing  was 
known  about  him  two  generations  after  his  death.  It  is 
evident  that  there  may  have  been  other  geniuses  in  the 
primitive  church  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  and  that 
there  may  have  been  many  things  written  which  have  left 
no  trace.  The  apostles  were  not  the  only  thinkers  and 
writers  in  those  early  days,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Paul  probably  not  the  greatest,  but  they  have  crowded  all 
their  fellow-Christians  into  obscurity.  In  that  age  names 
meant  nothing;  literature  meant  still  less.  The  Spirit 
of  God  speaking  in  and  through  believers  was  eveiything. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  crisis  through  which  the  church 
passed  in  the  second  century,  subsequent  generations 
would  have  retained  no  knowledge  either  of  the  men  or 
the  writings  of  its  primitive  days.  As  it  was,  they  re- 
tained for  the  most  part  only  what  was  supposed  to  be 
apostolic,  and  only  because  it  was.  And  all  those  who 
could  not  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of  apostles  passed  into 
o])livion,  and  the  few  brief  and  scattered  products  of 
their  pens  which  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time  owe 
their  preservation  to  the  fact  that  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  lose  their  identity  and  to  get  themselves 
attached  in  one  way  or  another  to  some  apostolic  name. 

3.  The  Christianity  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter 

Much  more  closely  akin  to  Paul  than  the  writer  whom 
we  have  been  considering  was  the  author  of  the  work 
known  as  the  First  E[)istle  of  Peter.  ^  That  work  was 
called  forth  by  the  trials  which  were  befalling  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  five  provinces  named  in  the  salutation, 
—  Pontus,  (ialatia,   Cappadocia,   Asia,  and  Bithynia,  — 

1  Upon  the  anthorsliip  of  tlie  opistlo,  see  below,  p.  593  sq. 
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aprising  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  north  of  Mount 
iTUS.  It  seems  that  they  were  suffering  persecu- 
1,^  and  it  was  because  of  it  that  the  author  wrote  them 
5tter  of  exhortation.^  His  purpose  was  a  double  one: 
the  one  hand,  to  encourage  and  inspire  them  in  the 
3  of  the  severe  trials  they  were  called  upon  to  undergo ; 
[  on  the  other  hand,  to  urge  them  to  conduct  them- 
ires  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  their  enemies  no  ground 
their  hostility. 

Lfter  the  customary  salutation,  the  author  begins, 
ch  after  the  style  of  Paul,  with  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  God  that  his  readera  have  been  bom 
in  unto  a  living  hope,  and  unto  a  salvation  which 
surely  to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  even  though  for  a 
le  while  their  faith  is  tried  by  suffering.^  This 
•oductory  passage,  in  which  the  occasion  that  called 
li  the  epistle  is  clearly  indicated,*  is  followed  by  an 
ortation  to  those  addressed  to  live  worthily  of  the 
tnised  salvation,  in  holiness,  in  brotherly  love,  in 
jerity,  and  in  vital  union  with  Christ;  for  they  are 
I's  elect  people,  chosen  to  show  forth  in  their  own 
,8  the  virtues  of  liim  wlio  called  them  out  of  darkness 
)  the  light.^  After  this  general  exhoi-tation,  the  writer 
IS  his  attention  to  the  particular  circumstances  in 
ch  his  readers  are  placed  and  points  out  the  especial 
jortiince  of  the  conduct  which  he  has  been  urging  upon 
n,  in  order  that  tlieir  heathen  enemies  may  have  no 
i  ground  for  attacking  them,  but  may,  on  the  con- 
y,  be  led  by  their  good  works  to  glorify  God.^  With 
.  end  in  view  he  takes  up  the  matter  of  conduct  in 
lil,  urging  his  readers  to  be  loyal  citizens,'  and  those 
J  are  servants  to  be  in  subjection  to  their  masters, 
n  though  they  are  treated  cruelly  and  unjustly  by 
m;  for  Christ  left  them  an  example  that  they  should 
r  patiently  even  undeserved  evils. ^  He  then  exhorts 
68    to   be   obedient   to   their   husbands,    huslmnds   to 

1  Pot.  i.  0,  iii.  14  sq.,  iv.  1,  12  sq.,  IG,  v.  8  sq.  6  i  Pet.  ii.  11  sq. 

!  1  Pet.  V.  12.  -*  1  Pet.  i.  6.  M  Pet.  ii.  13-17. 

'  1  Pet.  i.  3-12.  fi  1  Pet.  i.  l.Vii.10.  «  1  Pet.  ii.  18-25. 
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honor  their  wives,  and  all  to  be  kind,  tender-hearted,  and 
humble-minded.^  If  they  live  thus,  no  one  will  faann 
them,  and  those  who  revile  them  will  be  put  to  shame. 
But  even  if  they  still  have  to  bear  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies,  let  them  realize  that  it  is  better  to  be  attacked 
for  well-doing  than  for  evil-doing,  for  even  Christ  suf- 
fered, though  he  was  righteous,  and  his  passion  redounded 
both  to  his  own  good  and  to  the  good  of  others;  for,  hav- 
ing been  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  he  was  raised  and 
glorified  in  the  spirit.  By  his  deatii,  moreover,  he  saved 
not  simply  his  own  followers,  but  also  inen  of  earlier 
generations  who  had  been  disobedient  to  God;  for  he 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living.' 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  Christ  thus  suffered  in  the  flesh,  it 
behooves  those  to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed  to  ana 
themselves  with  the  same  conviction  that  he  had, — tiie 
conviction  that  he  that  has  suffered  in  the  flesh  has  ham 
freed  from  sin,  —  in  order  that  they  may  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  not  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  bat 
to  the  will  of  God.^  The  need  of  such  living  is  espe- 
cially urgent  now,  for  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand. 
They  ought  therefore  to  be  sober  and  prayerful,  and 
above  all  to  love  one  another,  overlooking  each  other's 
faults,  freely  dispensing  hospitality,  ministering  accord- 
ing to  the  gift  of  God  imparted  to  each,  that  in  all  things 
God  may  be  glorified.^  The  author  then  turns  once  more 
to  the  persecution,  and  begs  his  readers  to  rejoice  in  it; 
for  if  they  are  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings,  they  will 
have  reason  to  rejoice  when  the  time  comes  for  the  revela- 
tion of  his  glory ;  if  they  suffer,  that  is,  not  for  evil  deeds, 
but  for  the  name  of  Christ.^  In  a  closing  passage  he 
urges  the  older  men  to  discharge  their  duties  faithfully, 
the  younger  to  be  subject  to  the  older,  and  all  to  be  hum- 
ble, sober,  watchful,  and  steadfast  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion, knowing  that  the  same  trials  beset  their  brethren 
everywhere,  and  that  after  they  have  suffered  a  little 
while  they  will  be  perfected  by  God,  who  called  them 

1 1  Pet.  iii.  1-12.  «  1  Pet.  iii.  13-22.  «  1  Pet.  iv.  1-6. 

*  1  Pet.  iv.  7-11.  6  1  Pet.  iv.  12-18. 
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unto  his  eternal  glory  in  Christ.^  After  a  reference  to 
Silvanus,  the  writer's  amanuensis,  and  a  final  exhortation 
to  steadfastness,  the  letter  closes  in  the  customaiy  way 
with  greetings  and  a  benediction. 

It  is  clear  enough,  in  the  light  of  this  outline,  that  the 
author's  purpose  in  writing  was  exclusively  practical. 
There  is  no  sign  that  he  had  any  theological  aim,  or 
that  he  was  concerned  to  impart  instruction  of  any  kind 
to  his  readers  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  needed  for  their 
encoui-agement  and  inspiration  in  the  face  of  persecution. 
What  he  says  about  election,  about  Christ's  sufferings, 
about  his  preaching  to  the  dead,  about  man's  redemption, 
about  the  impending  judgment  and  the  approaching  reve- 
lation of  Christ's  glory,  all  has  direct  and  immediate 
application  to  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  he  writes, 
and  is  referred  to  with  no  other  aim.  It  is  therefore  a 
great  mistake  to  see  in  1  Peter,  as  some  have  done,  a 
presentation  of  the  theology  of  Peter,  either  in  opposition 
to  or  in  confirmation  of  the  theology  of  Paul,  or  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  post-apostolic  writer  to  reconcile  the 
Petrine  and  Pauline  types  of  thought,  or  to  give  expres- 
sion to  that  form  of  theology  which  had  developed  after 
their  death  upon  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  either  or  of 
both. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  distinctly  practical  character 
of  the  epistle  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the 
author  was  a  Paulinist,  that  his  Gospel  wiis  the  Gospel 
of  Paul,  and  that  his  mind  was  saturated  with  Paul's 
ideas.  There  is  no  other  early  Christian  document,  by 
another  hand  than  Paul's,  whose  Paulinism  can  l>egin  to 
compare  with  that  of  1  Peter.  The  author,  wlioever  lie 
w<is,  understood  the  great  apostle  to  tlie  Gentiles  far 
better  than  any  one  else  known  to  us.  In  support  of  this 
assertion,  attention  may  be  called  to  such  passages  as 
the  following:  "Having  been  begotten  again,  not  of  cor- 
ruptible seed,  but  of  incorruptible. "^  "lie  that  hath 
suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin."^  "As  free, 
and  not  using  your  freedom  for  a  cloak  of  wickedness, 

1 1  Pet.  ▼.  1-11.  2  1  Pet.  i.  23.  8  1  Pet.  iv.  1. 
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but  as  bondservants  of  God."^    ^^Beeaase  <%fii^  ako 
suffered  for  sins  once,  tiie  righteous  for  the  unr^j^teous, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  Grod ;  being  put  to  dealii  m  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit."^    ^For  unto  tiiis  end 
was  the  Gospel  preached  even  to  the  dead^  liiat  they 
might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  hn 
according  to  Gi>d  in  the  spirit."'    And  most  stiikii^  of 
all:  ^  Who  his  own  self  carried  our  sins  in  his  body  up  to 
the  tree,  that  we,  having  died  unto  sins,  might  live  unto 
righteousness/'^    It  is  true  that  there  is  no  discussion  in 
the  epistle  of  the  Christian's  relation  to  the  law,^  tint 
there  is  nothing  said  about  justification  by  faith  instead 
of  works,  and  ^t  the  polemic  utterances  of  Galatians, 
Corintiiiians,  Romans,  and  Philippians  are  wanting.    Bat 
the  essence  of  the  Pauline  Gospel  is  there,  and  the  omis- 
sions referred  to  do  not  indicate  a  &ilure  on  the  author's 
part  to  comprehend  Paul,  or  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  his 
teachings,  but  simply  show  that  he  was  writing 'under 
different  conditions  and  with  a  different  purpose. 

And  yet  it  is  evident  that  though  at  bottom  a  genuine 
Paulinist  in  his  conception  of  Christianity,  he  had  felt  to 
some  extent  the  influence  of  the  common  views,  which 
have  been  already  described  and  which  prevailed  so 
widely  in  his  day.  Thus  there  is  an  apparent  tendency 
to  give  to  the  ethical  side  of  the  Christian  life  an  inde- 
pendent value  which  it  lacks  in  Paul,  who  always  lays 
chief  stress  upon  its  religious  basis.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency also  to  emphasize  the  future,  and  to  treat  faith  as 
almost  synonymous  with  the  hope  which  looks  forward 
to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  and  thus  furnishes 
an  incentive  to  Christian  living,  instead  of  making  it  as 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  it  is  in  Paul  the  mystical  one- 
ness of  the  believer  with  Christ.  And  so  baptism  in  the 
same  way  takes  on  the  aspect  rather  of  a  pledge  of  right 
conduct  than  of  a  bond  between  the  Christian  and  his 

1 1  Pet.  ii.  16.  2  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  »  1  Pet.  iv.  6. 

^  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  With  these  passages  compare,  also,  iii.  15,  16,  21,  iv.  10, 13. 
14,  V.  10, 14. 

^  But  the  Christian's  freedom  is  assumed  in  genuine  Pauline  fashion  in 
ii.  16. 
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Lord.  Similarly,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  looked 
upon  not  simply  in  their  redemptive  value,  as  effecting 
the  death  of  the  flesh,  and  thus  the  believer's  release 
from  its  bondage,  but  also  in  their  moral  value  as  an 
example  for  the  Christian.  These  differences  are  not 
marked  enough  to  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  the  author 
was  in  fundamental  disagreement  with  Paul,  but  they  illus- 
trate the  natural  tendency,  in  dealing  with  the  duties  and 
temptations  of  the  Christian  life,  to  view  that  life  chiefly 
in  its  ethical  aspect,  and  thus  to  approach  the  common 
conception  of  the  church  at  large ;  and  they  indicate  the 
direction  which  even  Paul's  truest  followers  might  take 
in  addressing  themselves  in  a  practical  way  to  the  condi- 
tions which  faced  the  author  of  1  Peter.  There  are  slight 
traces  of  the  same  tendency  even  in  one  of  Paul's  own 
epistles,^  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
should  be  apparent  in  the  work  of  another,  who  naturally 
felt  more  than  he  did  the  influence  of  alien  conceptions. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  see  the  common  con- 
ception of  Christianity  which  prevailed  in  the  church  at 
large  developing  under  the  influence  of  Pauline  ideas ;  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  Paulinism  developing  under 
the  influence  of  that  common  conception.  Elements  from 
two  independent  views  appear  in  both,  but  in  the  one 
case  the  conception  of  the  church  at  large,  and  in  the 
other  that  of  Paul,  is  the  controlling  factor,  and  the  results 
accordingly  are  widely  different.  The  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  bears  testimony  to  the  survival  after  Paul's  death 
of  his  conception  of  Christianity  in  a  somewhat  modified, 
but  still  comparatively  pure  form.  But  in  this  respect 
it  stands  alone  among  extant  documents.  In  no  other 
sources  do  we  find  his  characteristic  views  reproduced 
with  equal  fidelity. 

4.  The  Christianity  op  the  Johannine  Writings 

And  yet  some  of  Paul's  views  made  their  influence  felt 
long  after  his  death  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  as  is 
evidenced  especially  by  the  Johannine  writings  and  by 

1  Cf.  Eph.  V.  1  sq.,  vi.  16. 
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the  epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioeh;  and  in  combination 
with  other  independent  and  even  inconsistent  elemeuts, 
they  had  a  long  and  fruitful  history  in  the  Christian 
church.  The  Johannine  writings  present  a  problem  of 
peculiar  difficulty  to  one  who  attempts  to  trace  the 
development  of  thought  during  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity.^ Both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  First  Epistle 
of  John  we  find  two  striking  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  teaching  of  Paul.  On  the  one  hand  the  pre-existence 
of  Cluist  is  strongly  emphasized,^  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  Christian  life  is  pictured  as  the  divine  life  in  man, 
divine  both  in  its  inception  and  in  its  continuance.  The 
Christian  man  is  born  from  above,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
or  of  Christ,  or  God  or  Christ  himself,  dwells  in  him  and 
makes  him  what  he  is.  If  these  views  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Christian  life  were  found  only  in  the  epistle,  or  only 
in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospel,  the  matter  would 
be  comparatively  simple ;  for  it  might  easily  be  assumed 
that  the  author  learned  them  from  Paul,  even  though  in 

^On  the  connection  of  these  writings  with  the  apostle  John,  see  below, 
p.  613  sq. 

2  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  the  belief  in  Christ's  prc-existence,  which  appears 
in  the  fourth  (iospcl,  cannot  he  explained  as  the  same  belief  in  tlie  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  explained,  as  a  result  of  Philo's  intiuence.  Aside  from  the 
term  "  Lo<;os,"  which  is  contined  to  the  prolojjue,  therejis  no  trace  of  rhiK»'s 
ideas.  In  fact,  there  is  more  than  one  passaj^e  which  runs  exactly  counter  \o 
all  Philo's  thinking  (cf.,  e.r/.,  vi.  37,  44,  (MJ.  x.  2<>) .  In  the  lij,'ht  of  this  fact,  the 
use  <»f  the  term  "  Lo;;os  "'  proves  little.  It  was  doubtless  alreaciy  wi<lely  current 
in  Hellenistic  circles,  and  tlie  author  adopted  it  and  put  it  in  the  forefront  <>f 
his  (Jospel,  simply  because  he  was  conviiu'e<i  that  all  that  his  contemiM^raries 
found  in  the  L(».ix«»s  he  and  his  rellow-<liscii»h?s  actually  had  in  Christ  in  visible 
form;  and  he  believed  that  he  could  thus  best  interest  them  in  the  Sa\i<nirof 
whom  he  wrote.  That  the  author  did  not  owe  his  belief  in  Christ's  pre-exist- 
ence to  Philo  is  madt^  still  more  evident  l)y  the  fact  that  he  conne<*ts  that  i>re- 
exi*<tenco  directly  with  Christ's  work  of  redemption  as  Paul  does.  It  is 
be<'aus(^  he  canu;  dnwn  from  heaven  that  Ik;  can  reveal  the  Father,  and  uive 
tile  brejid  of  life  to  men.  an«l  thus  save  them.  Of  this  connection  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Kpistle  to  tlu;  Hebrews,  and  hence,  thou^^h  that  epistle  ap:recs  hoili 
with  Paul  and  with  .htlin  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  fact  of  Christ's  [>re-<»xist- 
ence.  the  three  do  not  rej)resent  a  sinj;le  lino  of  development.  Paul  and  Ji«hn 
stand  to^^ether  at  this  iMunt,  as  the  representatives  of  the  religious  interest, 
whil(!  th(;  Ei)istle  to  the  Hebrews  stands  apart  as  the  exponent  of  the  i)liil(»- 
sophic  interest  which  voiced  itself  in  the  scho<d  of  Pliilo.  The  fa^'t  that  l^^o 
independ(?nt  interests  thus  led  up  to  the  same  l)«di(;f  is  of  the  <jrcat«st  historic 
si;;nilicance.  It  was  possible,  as  it  proved,  for  the  I/oi;os  Christ olo>::>-  ultimat.ly 
to  satisfy  both  the;  religious  and  the  philosophic  needs  of  Christendom,  and  to 
taki'  I'onipWste  possession  of  the  tield. 
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other  respects  he  did  not  reproduce  the  teachings  of  the 
great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  But  the  difficulty  is  that 
both  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  the  divine  origin 
and  basis  of  the  Christian  life  are  found  clearly  and 
unequivocally  expressed  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  him- 
self, one  or  the  other  of  them  being  in  fact  the  subject  of 
the  majority  of  those  discourses.  And  yet  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  either  of  them.  Is  it, 
then,  to  be  supposed  that  the  discoui-ses  are  wholly  John's, 
and  that  he  has  simply  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  ideas 
learned  from  Paul?  This  was  formerly  a  common  opinion 
among  critical  scholars,  and  is  still  held  by  many.^  And 
yet  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  conclusion  is 
unfounded.  Such  a  method  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  implies  an  indifference  to  historic 
truth  which  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  Gospel  as  a 
whole.  In  spite  of  some  evidences  of  lack  of  informa- 
tion, or  of  intentional  disregard  of  chronological  sequence, 
there  are  recorded  in  many  cases  words  and  actions  of 
Jesus  entirely  out  of  line  with  the  author's  own  concep- 
tion of  his  character  and  person,  and  their  insertion  in 
the  Gospel  can  be  explained  only  by  his  desire  to  write  a 
true  account  of  the  Master's  life.  Thus,  although  Christ 
is  represented  as  a  divine  being,  come  down  from  heaven 
and  living  upon  earth,  words  and  deeds  are  recorded 
which  show  that  he  was  conscious  of  human  weakness 
and  insufficiency,  and  was  in  a  true  sense  a  child  of  the 
earth,  like  the  other  men  about  him  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated day  by  day.^  Such  words  and  deeds  seem  to 
destroy  the  unity  and  consistency  of  the  author's  por- 
traiture of  the  divine  Christ,  and  could  have  found  no 
place  in  his  work  except  under  the  pressure  of  his  wish  to 
record  the  actual  facts  as  he  knew  them.  But  if  he  had 
such  a  desire,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  put  into 
Jesus'  mouth  extended  discourses  which  had  no  basis 
whatever  in  his  actual  words. 

1  For  the  best  presentation  of  this  view,  see  O.  Iloltzmann's  Johannes- 
evangelium  (1887). 

2  Cf.,  e.g.,  John  iv.  6,  v.  19,  30,  vii.  1,  xi.  33  sq.,  41,  xii.  27,  49,  xix.  11,  28. 
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Again,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  although  the  picture  of 
Jeans  dmwii  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  portrayed  by  the  Syiioptists, 
and  though  the  discouraes  of  the  one  are  very  different 
from  the  pregnant  and  sententious  sayings  of  the  others, 
there  are  some  utterances  recorded  in  the  earlier  Gos- 
pels which  suggest  on  the  one  hand  the  exalted  per- 
Hunal  consciousness,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  conceptioQ 
of  the  Christian  life  which  find  such  extended  expression 
in  the  fourth  Gospel.  Thus  in  Matthew  and  Luke  we 
have  the  words:  "All  things  have  been  delivered  unto 
me  of  my  Father,  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the 
Father;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son. 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him."' 
And  in  the  eschato logical  pa^tsages  of  the  Synoj^tie  Gos- 
pels Jesus'  Messianic  consciousness  appears  highly  devel- 
oped, and  involves  his  exaltation  above  the  level  of  the 
naere  earthly  and  human.  Though,  to  be  sure,  the  con- 
sciousness of  pre-existenee,  to  which  the  fourth  Gospel 
bears  witness,  does  not  appear  in  the  other  Gospels,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  Synoptic 
teaching,  and  hence,  in  view  of  the  utterances  just  referred 
to,  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  there  is  sufficient  ground 
for  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  discourses  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  simply  because  they  give  expression  to  a  conscious- 
ness on  Christ's  part  of  the  possession  of  a  superhuman, 
supramundane  character. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  discourses  in 
which  the  divine  origin  and  basis  of  the  Christian  life 
are  emphasized.  There  are  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  a 
few  isolated  utterances  which  go  to  show  that  the  Christ 
there  depicted  might  have  represented  the  Christian  life 
under  such  an  aspect.  Thus  we  read:  "Unto  you  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  unto  them  it  is  not  given."'  "Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-Jonah ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."^    "With 

>  Matt.  zl.  27 ;  Luke  x.  22.  *  Matt.  zUi.  11 ;  ct.  Huk  ir.  U. 

*  Matt.  xri.  IT. 
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men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible."^ "For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost."*  In  the  light  of  these  passages  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  denying  the 
authenticity  of  the  discourses  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  sim- 
ply because  they  represent  the  Christian  life  as  divine  in 
its  inception  and  continuance.^ 

It  must  be  maintained,  then,  that  the  author  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  may  have  been  true  to  historic  fact  in  rep- 
resenting Christ  as  giving  utterance  to  a  belief  in  his  own 
pre-existence  and  to  the  conception  of  the  divine  origin 
and  basis  of  the  Christian  life,  and  that  he  cannot  fairly 
be  accused  of  ascribing  to  Jesus  a  truth  which  originated 
only  with  Paul.  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  Paul's 
relation  on  the  one  hand  to  that  truth  itself,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  expression  of  it  in  the  fourth  Gospel  ? 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Paul  adopted,  even  under 
the  guidance  of  his  own  religious  experience,  a  view  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Christian  life  out  of  line  with  all  that 
he  knew  of  the  teaching  of  the  Master;  or  that  he  was 
led  by  the  revelation  vouchsafed  him  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
cus to  the  same  view  to  which  Jesus  had  given  utterance, 
and  yet  remained  in  ignorance  of  his  agreement  with  him. 
It  is  more  natural  to  assume  that  in  reaching  his  position, 
Paul  felt  to  some  extent  the  guiding  influence  of  Christ's 
instruction  as  well  as  the  leading  of  his  own  experience. 
And  yet  in  view  of  the  almost  total  silence  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  of  Paul's  lack  of  reference  to  words  of  Christ 
upon  the  subject ;  in  view,  moreover,  of  his  account  of  his 
conversion,  and  his  emphatic  declaration  that  he  did  not 
learn  his  Gospel  through  converse  with  the  apostles,  it 
certainly  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  discourses  of  the 

1  Matt.  xix.  26 ;  cf .  Mark  x.  27. 

^  Mark  xiii.  11 ;  cf .  Matt.  x.  19  sq. ;  Luke  xii.  12.  Compare  also  Matt, 
xxviii.  20;  Luke  xi.  13,  xxii.  32,  and  the  passages  already  quoted  from  Matt, 
xi.  27  and  Luke  x.  22. 

^  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  which  contains  much 
that  is  closely  related  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  especially  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  there  is  a  hint  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  conception  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  life  which  appears  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  Thus  we  read 
in  i.  18:  '*  Of  his  own  will  he  brought  us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth." 
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fourth  Gospel,  which  were  first  given  to  the  world  at 
large  more  than  hiilf  a  century  after  the  Saviour's  death, 
or  even  the  sulfstunce  of  those  discourses,  was  already 
known  to  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  or  during 
the  early  years  of  his  Christian  life,  when  his  conception 
of  the  Ciospel  took  permanent  shape.  But  it  is  not  Impos- 
sible that  scattered  words  of  Christ,  which  were  generally 
known  among  his  followers  but  had  made  little  impres- 
sion upon  them,  and  of  which  only  the  vaguest  hints 
are  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  came  to  Paul's  eats, 
and  took  on  new  meaning  to  him  in  the  light  of  his  own 
experience,  and  conlimied  and  clarified  his  conception  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that,  thus  set  in  their  true  light  hy  him, 
their  significance  was  finally  understood  by  a  disciple 
who  had  knowa  Christ  poi*sonally,  and  led  him  to  recall 
still  other  words  to  the  same  effect  which  had  been  com- 
monly forgotten  or  neglected.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  under 
the  indii'ect  influence  of  Paul  that  the  discourses  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  were  composed.  That  many  of  the  idens 
which  find  expression  in  them  go  bock  to  Jesns  himself 
tiiere  is  no  sufhcient  ground  for  denying,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  their  preservation,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  explain  the  form  and  the  emphasis  given  to  them, 
except  in  the  light  of  Paul's  teaching. 

And  yet  though  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  had 
undoubtedly  learned  much  from  Paul,  he  was  by  no  means 
a  slavish  imitator  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Christ  before  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Paul,  and  though  the  latter  influenced  mightily  his  con- 
ception of  the  Master,  he  was  still  under  the  sway  of  the 
historic  Jesus,  and  it  was  of  him  he  wrote.  The  prol(^ue 
of  the  Gospel  should  not  lead  us  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  the  author  was  concerned  primarily  with  the 
pre-existent  Son  of  God,  and  that  his  Gospel  was  in- 
tended simply  to  recount  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 
The  truth  is  that  he  was  interested  fii-st  of  all  in  the  man 
Jesus  and  took  his  dei>arture  from  him.  His  belief  that 
Christ  had  come  from  heaven,  and  that  he  had  returned 
thither  to  be  again  with  Him  from  whom  be  came  forth. 
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rested  ultimately  upon  the  impression  of  his  oneness  with 
God  which  had  been  gained  from  a  study  of  his  earthly 
life.  That  impression  alone  miglit  not  perhaps  have  led 
the  author  to  the  conclusion  which  finds  its  most  explicit 
utterance  in  the  first  verse  of  the  prologue,  but  the  con- 
clusion once  suggested,  that  impression  constituted  its 
immediate  and  only  adequate  confirmation.  He  wrote 
his  Gospel  not  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Logos  had  come 
down  to  earth,  but  in  order  to  prove  that  "  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God."^  It  was  only  because  of  his 
primary  interest  in  the  man  Jesus  that  he  wrote  his 
Gospel  at  all.  Paul  would  hardly  have  thouglit  of  writ- 
ing a  Gospel,  even  had  he  known  all  about  Christ's  life. 
His  interest  centred  altogether  in  the  dying  and  risen 
Christ.  The  contrast  between  John  and  Paul  at  this 
point  appears  very  clearly  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
represents  Christ  as  dwelling  in  his  followers  even  during 
his  earthly  life  among  them,  and  not  simply  after  his 
departure  from  them.^  Only  one  who  had  himself  known 
Jesus,  or  had  learned  of  him  first  from  one  of  his  own 
disciples,  could  thus  have  given  to  him  during  his  life 
on  earth,  before  his  death  and  resurrection,  the  saving 
significance  which  Paul  ascribed  to  him  only  in  his 
exalted  spiritual  existence,  after  he  had  laid  aside  the 
trammels  of  the  flesh. 

It  was  this  same  impression  of  the  historic  life  of  Jesus 
that  led  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  picture  his 
work  chiefly  under  the  aspect  of  the  impartation  to  men 
of  the  life  of  God  by  the  manifestation  of  God  in  his  own 
person  and  teaching.  Although  reference  is  made  occa- 
sionally to  the  saving  significance  of  his  death, ^  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  Pauline  idea  that  he  accoraplislied  the 
redemption  of  men  by  dying  unto  the  flesh  and  by  rising 
again  in  the  Spirit.  His  death  is  viewed  commonly  sim- 
ply as  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  drawing  men 
unto  him.*     Thus  the  death  of  Christ  had  not  the  funda- 

1  John  XX.  31.  2  John  xv.  1  sq. 

3  John  ill.  14,  X.  11  sq.,  xi.  51,  xii.  32,  xv.  I'A ;  1  John  i.  7,  iii.  10. 

^  Cf.  John  iii.  H  sq.,  xii.  32. 
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mental  and  controlling  sigaificance  to  John  that  it  had 
to  Paul.'  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  his  resurrection. 
Instead  of  meaning,  as  it  did  to  Paul,  release  from  the 
flesh  and  a  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  it  meant  to  John, 
just  as  it  did  to  the  Synoptista,  Christ's  resurrection 
in  the  flesh  ;^  and  the  only  saving  efficacy  that  attached 
to  it  beyond  the  confirmation  of  his  disciples'  faith  in 
him,3  was  that  it  made  it  possible  for  him  to  return  to 
tlie  Father  and  to  send  down  the  Spirit  for  their  aid  and 
guidance.*  This  is  all  the  more  significant,  because 
John  had  Paul's  idea  that  the  Christian  man  has  already 
jmssed  from  death  unto  life,  and  haiS  thus  already  enjoyed 
a  spiritual  resunection,^  That  with  this  conception  of 
the  Chi'istian  life  he  should  fail  to  ascribe  to  Christ's 
resurrection  the  effect  which  Paul  ascribed  to  it,  confirms 
the  impression  made  by  his  omission  of  Paul's  interpre- 

'  tn  on);  one  paasnge  in  the  .Inhanniiio  vrliingE  is  llie  death  of  Chrui  ei- 
ptic.itly  canDeuled  with  a\n,  naiuiily,  in  1  ilohn  1.  T.  whure  It  in  said,  "The  blood 
ut  .Imia  his  Son  cleatiieth  as  fmm  all  tin."  A  coanection  is  also  implied  in 
the  Bnptist's  words  in  John  i.  35):  "  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  which  uksth 
anny  the  sin  of  the  norld":  and  in  I  John  ii.  S,  and  iv.  10,  wlien>  Christ  ii 
called  sk  proplCl.tlioD  for  sins.    The  contrast  at  this  point  not  ciiily  butweea 

Hebrews,  is  very  marked.  That  John  felt  U>  a  less  degree  than  the  latter  did 
the  influence  ol  Paul  In  thin  matter,  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  Uie  fact  that 
his  interest  ivas  not  so  predominantl)'  ethical  (see  below,  p.  496),  id  part  lotfae 
controllinx  impression  upon  him  of  the  earthly  lite  of  Christ. 

'  How  little  John  appreciated  or  sympathized  with  Paul's  conception  ol 
redemption  as  a  release  from  the  flesh  is  made  clear  enough  by  bis  erapbasis 
upon  the  fact  that  Christ  rose  in  the  flesh,  and  In  (he  same  flesh  which  be 
had  before  his  death  (c[.  xz.  20,  37).  It  is  inatructtve  in  this  connection  to 
compare  Ignatius  (Sinyr.  .t),  who  is  still  more  pronounced  in  his  departure 
from  the  conception  of  Paul. 

•Johnzi.  8,  28. 

'John  xiv.p  ivi.  Tsq.,  II.  17.  John's  idea  of  Christ  as  an  advocate  with  the 
Father  (1  John  ii.  1)  resembles  the  idea  that  he  intercedes  wllh  the  Father, 
which  appears  in  Bom,  viii.  M,  and  in  Heb.  Til.  25.  Doubtless  we  have  a  si(tB 
ot  Paul's  influence  at  this  point,  but  the  conception  is  not  carried  out  u  it  ii 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  tn  the  Hebrews. 

1 1  John  ii.  29,  iii.  14,  v.  12  sq.  {ct.  John  v.  21,21).  The  idea,  in  fact,  is  so 
prominent  in  John's  thought  that  It  almost  completely  overshadows  th* 
common  expectation  of  the  Snal  bodily  resurrection.  Christ  speaks  ot  ibe 
final  resurrection  in  John  v.  29,  vi.  .t!*  sq.,  44,  Bl,  6ut  there  is  no  reference  w 
It  in  John's  epistle,  and  It  is  evident  that  it  is  subordinated  in  the  author'a 
mind  to  the  spiritual  resurrection  ot  believers  which  takes  place  in  this  life. 
According  to  v.  2!),  uubelievers  as  well  as  believers  share  In  the  Baal  resurrec- 
tion.   Paul's  idea,  therefore,  that  that  resurrection  is  simply  a  fruit  of  the 
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tion  of  Christ's  death,  and  by  his  general  view  of  the 
^ificance  of  Christ's  life  on  earth.  His  system  was 
idently  not  merely  a  development  of  Paul's.     It  had, 

fact,   another  basis,    and   Paul's    influence   was  but 
condary. 

Another  striking  mark  of  difference  between  John  and 
iul  lies  in  their  conception  of  the  believer's  relation  to 
w.     John  agrees  with  Paul,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Gospel 

for  all  men,  not  merely  for  the  Jews,  and  he  never 
inks  of  requiring  of  Gentile  converts  circumcision  and 
e  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  even  goes  beyond 
iul  in  his  hostility  to  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  and 
i  holds  out  no  hope  of  the  ultimate  salvation  of  Israel, 
ich  as  Paul  gives  expression  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
3mans.  But  although  he  thus  occupies  in  this  respect 
e  standpoint  of  a  Christian  of  the  world,  to  whom 
iwish  law  and  prerogative  mean  nothing,  he  has  no  con- 
ption  of  the  believer's  liberty  from  all  law  in  his  new 
iritual  life  with  Christ.  When  he  speaks  of  the  free- 
>m  which  Christ  brings  his  disciples,  it  is  freedom  from 
1  of  which  he  thinks,^  and  he  regards  the  Christian  as 
st  as  truly  subject  to  law  as  any  one  else.  "  We  receive 
lat  we  ask  of  God,"  he  says,  "because  we  keep  his 
mmandments  and  do  the  things  that  are  pleasing  in  his 
jht."^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  idea  of  the 
iristian  life  as  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments, 
lich  is  somewhat  out  of  line  with  the  author's  view  that 
irist  dwells  in  the  Christian,  making  his  life  truly 
vine,  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  influence  of  the 
jal  conception  of  Christianity,  which  was  so  widely 
Bvalent  in  the  church  at  large.  Though  he  was  so 
burated  with  the  Pauline  view  of  the  Christian  life, 
hn  felt  the  influence  of  that  common  conception  even 
)re  than  the  author  of  1  Peter  did. 
Another  marked  difference  between  John  and  Paul 
pears  in  the  views  which  they  take  of  the  redemption 
3omplished  by  Christ.     To  Paul  it  is  release  from  the 

1  Cf.  the  words  of  Christ  which  John  qaotes  in  viii.  31  sq. 
3  1  John  iii.  22;  cf.  vs.  24. 
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sinful  flesh,  and  thus  escape  from  death,  and  an  entrance 
upon  a  new  life  of  complete  holiness  in  the  Spirit.  The 
idea  of  salvation  as  an  escape  from  death  and  the  attAiii- 
nient  of  eternal  life  is  common  in  John's  writings,' ami 
the  complete  holiness  of  the  believer  is  asserted  in  his 
epistle.^  Moreover,  in  the  conversation  with  Nieodemiu 
we  have  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  contrasted  in  a  way  that 
reminds  us  of  Paul.^  But  the  contrast  is  not  caiTied  oot, 
and  redemption  is  not  represented  as  accomplishing  s 
man's  release  from  the  flesh.  In  place  of  this  idea,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  Paul,  we  find  redemption  repeat«dly 
pictured  as  a  transfer  from  the  realm  of  darkness  into  tbe 
realm  of  light.*  In  spite  of  all  he  has  to  say  about  sin, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  more  than  once  represents 
Christ  as  coming  to  take  away  sin,*  John  had  apparently 
no  such  controlling  ethical  interest  as  characterized  Paul 
and  the  Synoptists,  and  indeed  the  church  at  large  of 
his  day.  Not  to  escape  from  sin,  but  to  know  G^  ha 
regarded  as  the  chief  thing,  the  swnmvm  homtm.'  And 
so  Christ's  great  work  was  to  manifest  the  Father;  and 
where  that  manifestation  is  recognized  and  accepted  u 
eternal  life,  where  it  is  rejected  is  eternal  death. ^  John's 
supreme  interest  in  this  aspect  of  redemption  and  in  this 
side  of  Christ's  work  is  revealed  very  clearly  in  the  idea, 
to  which  he  gives  occasional  expre-ssion,  that  the  Gospel 
is  not  for  the  sinful  but  for  the  righteous;  that  Christ 
came  to  save  only  those  that  were  already  his  own;  and 
that  only  the  prepared  can  receive  him  and  come  into 
the  light  and  enjoy  eternal  life."  This  idea,  which  tenils 
to  take  away  from  Jesus'  work  much  of  its  ethical  sig- 

>  1  John  iii.  14  «].,  Iv.  9,  t.  11  gq. ;  cf.  John  y.  34,  vi.  4«  ai\.,  rtii.  SI,  etc. 

=  1  John  iii.  8,  9,  v.  18,  whpto  tbe  anthor  denies  that  the  Christian  eio  sin, 
just  M  Paul  does  In  Rom  vll).  and  elsewhere.    Ct.  also  John  iliL  10,  xr.  3. 

■  John  ill.  S  sq. ;  vf.  aliio  1.  I.^,  vl.  Kl. 

•  1  John  i.  7  Bq.,  il.  9  sq.,  eta. ;  ..■(.  John  1,  4  sq.,  iii.  W  sq.,  vili.  12.  It.  S,  ci- 
3Ssq.,4n. 

'Jahnl.  39;  IJohniil.S;  cf.  also  John  vi;t.24,  36;  1  John  11.  2.  iv.  10. 

°  1  John  ii.  S,  13,  22,  lil.  1,  Iv.  (i  iq.,  v.  30:  I'l.  tOeo  Johu  xlv.  3D  Bq.,  xrii.  3- 

'  1  .John  Ii.  3.1  w|.,  V.  20:  el-  John  1.  U,  Hi.  33,  t.  34,  vill.  31  »q.,  61  (4..  il- 
36,  liv.  «  Bq.,  xrii.  e,  36,  ivili.  37. 

<Johnlx.  31,  Ki.  S3,  xlIL  1 ;  1  Jobnv.a);  ct.  John  ill.  30  so-.tUI.  44.iT.lli 
xviil,  37. 
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nificance  and  efficacy,  is  so  different  from  his  general 
teaching  contained  in  all  four  of  the  Gospels,  that  it 
would  seem  that  it  must  be  John's  and  not  Christ's,  at 
least  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it. 

Our  author's  view  of  redemption  as  the  transfer  of  man 
Erom  the  realm  of  darkness  to  the  realm  of  light,  and  of 
Christ's  work  as  primarily  a  work  of  illumination,  has 
been  supposed  by  many  to  be  due  to  Hellenic  influence, 
OT  more  particularly  to  the  influence  of  Gnosticism.  And 
bhere  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  any  rate  the  same  ten- 
dency that  voiced  itself  in  Gnosticism  had  something  to 
io  with  the  marked  emphasis  which  the  idea  receives,  and 
bhe  peculiar  form  which  it  takes  in  John's  writings.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  derive  the  idea  itself  either  wholly  or 
chiefly  from  that  source.  It  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  result  of 
bhe  common  impression  of  the  life  of  Jesus  upon  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact, — a  result  entirely  natural 
bo  one  who  believed  in  the  pre-existent  oneness  of  Christ 
with  God,  and  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  life. 
The  impression  made  by  Jesus  upon  those  that  heard  him 
was  primarily  that  of  a  teacher  who  told  them  of  heavenly 
bhings;  and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  one  who  was 
under  the  control  of  that  impression,  and  at  the  same 
bime  believed  that  Christ  had  come  from  God  to  bring 
iown  the  gift  of  life  to  men,  should  conceive  of  that  life 
18  mediated  by  his  manifestation  of  the  Father,  and  should 
3onsequently  picture  his  work  chiefly  under  the  aspect  of 
revelation  or  illumination.  The  idea,  therefore,  though 
it  may  perhaps  testify  to  the  influence  of  a  tendency  which 
was  widespread  in  the  contemporary  Greek  world,  consti- 
butes  at  the  same  time  another  evidence  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  author  felt  the  impression  of  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus.  The  contrast  between  John  and  Paul  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  appears 
in  so  many  ways,  is  especially  noticeable  just  at  this 
point.  To  lx)th  of  them  the  Christian  life  is  the  divine 
life  in  man;  but  while  Paul,  though  he  has  much  to  say 
about  the  virtues  of  the  believer's  life,  never  calls  atten- 
tion to  their  connection  with  the  corresponding  virtues  in 
2k 
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God,  John,  true  to  hifl  impression  of  Christ  as  primciriW  ] 
tlie  revealer  of  the  Father,  traces  back  the  various  features 
of  the  Christian  character  to  the  character  of  God  himself, 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  they  have  their  root  in  him.' 
Thus  men  are  to  oleave  to  the  truth  becauso  God  is  truth;' 
they  are  to  be  pure  because  God  is  pure,  and  righteous 
ijecause  he  is  righteous  j  ^  they  are  to  walk  in  the  light 
because  God  is  light;*  they  are  to  love  God  and  their 
brethren  because  God  is  love;^  and  it  is  because  God  is 
life  that  they  who  are  Chi-ist'e  have  life.^ 

The  difference  of  conception  between  Paul  and  John 
touching  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  accom- 
plished by  him  resulted  in  n  difference  in  their  ideas  of 
faith.  To  both  of  them  the  word  has  profound  spiritual 
significance,  but  as  used  by  Paul  it  denotes  the  oneness  of 
the  believer  with  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection, — 
a  oneness  so  complete  that  the  acts  of  Christ  become  in  a 
real  sense  the  acts  of  the  believer,  and  the  latter  actually 
dies  and  rises  again  with  his  Master.  The  object  of 
faith  is  thus  not  merely  Christ,  but  Christ  dying  and 
rising  again.  To  John,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  is  the 
attitude  of  receptivity  t.nwEml  Chii.'^t  in  (he  totality  of  his 
person,  as  the  complete  manifestation  of  God.  Receiving 
Christ  in  the  Johannine  sense,  the  believer  receives  his 
revelation  of  the  Father,  and  passes  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  thus  from  death  to  life.  The  fact  upon  which 
faith  lays  hold,  therefore,  is  not  Christ's  work  for  the 
sinner,  but  Christ's  relation  to  God,  which  makes  him  a 
manifestation  of  the  Father.  Thus  John  was  driven,  not 
by  a  speculative,  but  by  a  practical  interest,  to  consider 
more  fully  than  Paul  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  to  exhibit 
his  pre-existent  connection  with  God.  And  thus  at  the 
same  time  faith  tended  to  become  more  of  an  intellectual 
act  and  to  lose  something  of  its  religious  significance- 
Instead  of  binding  the  soul  immediately  to  Christ,  and 

'  Ct.  Stevens :   The  Johannine  Theology,  p.  4  sq. 
S  1  John  V.  20;  ct.  .lobn  iil.  21,  Tiii.26,  ^1  sq. 

■  1  John  II.  G.  29,  ill.  3,  7.  *  1  John  t.  0.  '1  John  iv.  T,  16  sq. 

*  1  John  i,  2  aq. ;  ct.  John  vi,  GT.  And  so,  according  (o  .leann,  u  quoted  in 
John  It.  24,  men  are  to  worship  God  In  spirit,  becauw  Ood  Is  a  Spirit. 
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bringing  about  the  mystical  identity  of  the  believer  and 
his  divine  Master,  it  was  thought  of  as  preparing  the  soul 
for  the  reception  of  that  knowledge  of  God  which  leads  to 
eternal  life ;  and  however  spiritually  and  vitally  that  knowl- 
edge might  be  conceived,  the  stress  laid  upon  it  promoted 
the  tendency  to  emphasize  the  intellectual  at  the  expense 
of  the  religious  element, —  a  tendency  which  already  makes 
its  appearance  in  John's  first  epistle,  where  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  and  of  the  reality  of 
his  incarnation  is  made  a  test  of  Christian  character.^ 

The  brief  comparison  we  have  made  of  the  conceptions 
of  Paul  and  John  shows  how  widely  and  in  how  many 
respects  two  of  the  most  influential  thinkers  of  the  primi- 
tive church  could  differ,  while  at  the  same  time  funda- 
mentally agreed  touching  the  person  of  Christ  and  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  life.  It  shows  also  how  some  of 
Paul's  controlling  conceptions  lived  after  him  and  had  a 
history  in  the  Christian  church,  while  others  which  con- 
stituted a  no  less  essential  part  of  his  system  were  entirely 
neglected.  With  his  conception  of  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Son  of  God,  those  who  came  after  him  had  no  trouble. 
But  his  idea  of  the  believer's  oneness  with  Christ  in  his 
death  and  resurrection  was  too  profoundly  spiritual,  and 
too  much  out  of  line  with  the  common  experience  of  the 
ordinary  Christian  man,  to  make  its  way  in  the  church  at 
large.  In  the  form,  however,  which  the  conception  of  the 
unity  between  Chiist  and  the  believer  took  in  the  writ- 
ings of  John,  it  was  much  easier  of  comprehension  and  of 
verification.  The  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
the  abiding  presence  of  the  spiritual  Christ,  were  facts  to 
-which  the  ordinary  experience  of  the  primitive  Christian 

1  Cf.  1  John  iv.  15,  v.  1,6.  John's  conception  of  faith  was  evidently  much 
more  profound  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  church  at  large.  But  the 
common  idea  of  the  Christian  life  as  the  observance  of  a  law  had  something 
of  an  influence  even  upon  his  view  of  faith,  though  the  result  was  not  the 
same  as  appears  in  the  writings  which  we  have  already  considered.  Thus  in 
1  John  iii.  23,  he  makes  the  commandments  of  God  include  belief  in  the 
"name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  very  instructive,  because  it  shows 
how  the  way  was  opened  for  regarding  faith  as  a  meritorious  act,  and  for 
ranging  it  alongside  of  other  virtues  as  a  part  of  man's  obedience  to  the 
divine  will,  and  thus  one  oi  the  means  by  which  he  gains  salvation. 
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bore  constant  testimony;  and  this  belief,  thanks  above  all 
to  the  fourth  Gospel,  lived  on  in  spite  of  the  oblivion 
which  ovei-took  so  much  that  Paul  tanglit. 

Closely  related  both  to  Paul  and  to  John  was  another 
Christian  belonging  to  the  same  part  of  the  world  as  tha 
latter,  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Into  his  views 
we  cannot  enter  here,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he 
was  one  with  both  Paul  and  John  in  his  recognition  of 
tlie  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  especially  in  hia  empha- 
sis upon  the  i-eal  and  actual  oneness  of  the  believer  with 
Christ.  Salvation  meant  to  him  the  deification  of  man 
by  his  union  with  the  divine ;  and  though  under  influences 
similar  to  those  which  made  themselves  felt  in  the  Greek 
mysteries  and  kindi'ed  religious  developments,  Ignatius' 
conception  of  Christianity  took  on  many  features  foreign 
to  that  of  John,  and  even  more  alien  to  the  thought  of 
Paul,'  the  agreement  of  all  three  in  the  two  fundamental 
positions  referred  to  just  above  is  of  the  very  greatest 
historic  significance.  That  Paul  pennanently  inSuenced 
the  thought  of  the  church  at  large,  was  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  favt  that  al.  least  a  part  of  his  fundamental 
conception  of  the  Gospel  made  itself  felt  after  his  death 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  its  harmony  with  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  himself  was  there  exhibited  in  a  mas- 
terful way  by  one  of  the  greatest  spirits  of  the  early 
church,  and  that  it  was  combined  by  a  fervent  and  pro- 
found religious  genius  with  other  ideas  easier  of  compre- 
hension by  the  popular  mind  and  more  in  line  with  the 
prevailing  religious  tendencies  of  the  age.* 

'  The  most  striking  difFereDces  between  Paul  and  Ignatins  arose  (rom  their 
difference  of  conceptioc  toitchlng  the  constitution  of  man,  and  the  consequent 
Impossibility  at  an  agreement  concetning  the  nature  and  need  ot  redemption. 
To  Ignatius  salvation  did  not  mean,  as  it  meant  to  Paul,  release  from  tb« 
HsHh,  and  entrance  upon  a  new  life  In  the  spirit;  for  be  regarded  both  flech 
an<l  spirit  as  essential  elements  of  humanity,  and  man  therefore  could  nnt 
exist  without  his  llesh.  Redemption  consequently  meant  to  iKnatioa  tlx 
endowment  of  the  whole  man,  both  fleah  and  spirit,  with  immortality  tbrongb 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnation  of  Deity. 

^  Upon  Ignatius  and  bis  relation  to  Paul  and  John,  Bee  especially  von  ier 
Gi>llz:  Ignaliia  von  Antiochien  all  Christ  •and  Thtotoge,  tii  Ton  QebhudI 
and  Hamack's  TexU  uiul  Unttrtaehrmgen,  XII.  3. 
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At  two  points  Christians  of  subsequent  centuries  felt 
le  influence  of  Paul,  where  it  was  not  felt,  at  any  rate  to 
ly  marked  degree,  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
1  the  first  place,  the  emphasis  which  Paul  put  upon 
hrist's  death  gave  to  that  event  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lurch  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  Upon  this 
ibject  John  has  more  to  say  than  the  Synoptists,  but  his 
irermastering  impression  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  pre- 
ented  him  from  giving  his  death  the  prominence  which 
;  had  in  Paul's  thought.  In  this  respect  the  church  at 
irge  followed  the  lead  of  Paul.  But  they  followed  him 
aly  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  Christ's  death; 
aul's  interpretation  of  it  they  utterly  failed  to  under- 
hand. Even  Ignatius,  though  he  laid  great  stress  upon 
;,  gave  it  no  real  significance  of  its  own.  The  truth  is, 
lat  it  was  centuries  before  the  event,  in  spite  of  all  that 
as  said  and  thought  about  it,  was  given  any  vital  and 
)ntrolling  place  in  Christian  theology. 

In  the  second  place,  Paul's  conception  of  the  church  as 
16  body  of  Christ,  and  of  the  consequent  oneness  of  all  be- 
avers, to  which  he  gave  fullest  and  most  distinct  expres- 
on  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  was  taken  up  by  those 
ho  came  after  him  and  had  overmastering  and  permanent 
ifluence  in  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  theory  and 
ractice.  The  idea  was  too  foreign  to  the  conceptions  of 
hrist  and  to  all  the  traditions  of  his  teaching,  to  find 
luch  of  a  place  in  Jolm's  writings ;  ^  but  it  was  made  a 
reat  deal  of  by  Ignatius,  and  he  was  in  reality  the  first  to 
nphasize  and  develop  it,  and  to  turn  it  to  practical  use 
I  the  interest  both  of  unity  and  of  discipline.  Thus, 
lough  Ignatius  departed  from  Paul  at  some  points  even 
irther  than  John  did,  more  of  Paul's  thought  lived  on  in 
im  than  in  John,  and  we  really  find  reproduced  in  his 
ritings  the  substance  of  practically  all  the  Paulinism 
lat  the  church  at  large  permanently  made  its  own.^ 

1  Bat  compare  John  zvii.  and  1  John  ii.  19  sq. 

2  The  pre-existence  and  deity  of  Christ ;  the  union  of  the  believer  with 
triflt,  without  which  the  Christian  life  is  impossible;  the  importance  of 
irist's  death ;  the  church  the  body  of  Christ. 
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And  yet,  though  the  church  in  general  accepted  only  a 
part  of  raiirs  Gospel,  other  views  of  his  lived  on,  for  a 
time  at  least,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  development  in 
the  thought  of  Christians  of  other  schools  than  the  school 
of  John  and  Ignatius.  Some  of  his  ideas,  in  fact,  found 
emphatic  though  one-aided  expKssion  in  the  teachings  of 
niiiny  who  were  looked  upon  as  heretical  by  the  church  at 
large  of  their  own  and  subsequent  generations.  There  cau 
bo  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  Hymenasus  and  Philetua 
who  were  condemned  by  the  redactor  of  the  pastoral  epis- 
tles because  they  taught  that  the  resurrection  was  already 
past'  were  led  to  take  the  position  they  did  by  Paul's 
teaching  concerning  the  believer's  death  with  Christ  unto 
the  flesh  at  baptism,  and  bis  resuiTection  with  him  unto 
a  new  life  in  the  Spirit.  Only  such  a  view  as  we  know 
Paul  held  of  a  spiritual  resurrection  in  this  life  can 
account  for  their  belief  thnt  the  resurrection  had  already 
taken  place.  Similarly,  the  asceticism  in  Colossie,  Hie- 
rapolis,  and  Laodicea,  which  Paul  opposed  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  very  likely  found  something  of  a  basis 
in  his  dualism  of  flesh  and  Spirit,  and  in  his  constant 
emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Christian 
life.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  asceticism  which  is 
denounced  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy."  Such  liber- 
tinists,  moreover,  as  are  combated  in  1  John,  in  Jude,  and 
in  the  letters  of  John  to  the  churches  of  Pergamum  and 
Thyatira,'  can  hardly  have  gained  their  principles  from 
any  other  source  than  from  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Christian  man,  or  at  any  rate  they  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  find  conflrmation  for  their  principles  in  that 
doctrine. 

But  in  the  great  Christian  reformer,  Marcion,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  centuiy, 
and  in  the  various  Gnostic  schools  of  the  same  period,  the 
characteristic  views  of  Paul  found  their  fullest  acceptance 

>  2  Tim.  ii.  IT  sq.  » 1  Tim.  iv.  3  «q.  ■  Bot.  U.  U  (q-  ^  »i- 
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and  their  most  remarkable  development.  The  teachings 
of  these  men  we  cannot  reproduce  here.  It  may  simply 
be  said  that  the  dualism  which  was  common  to  all  their 
systems,  whether  the  result  of  metaphysical  considera- 
tions, as  it  was  with  most  of  them,  or  due  merely  to  a 
practical  interest,  as  was  the  case  with  Marcion,  found 
its  warrant  in  the  dualism  of  Paul,  and  that  its  existence 
within  the  church,  and  the  belief  of  its  representatives 
that  it  was  genuinely  Christian,  can  be  explained  only  in 
the  light  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  flesh  and  spirit.  And  so 
the  antinomy  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  be- 
tween the  creating  and  redeeming  God,  upon  which  most 
of  them  laid  so  much  stress ;  the  asceticism  upon  which 
many  of  them  insisted,  and  the  libertinism  inculcated  by 
others;  their  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  salvation  for 
any  man  not  endowed  from  above  with  a  spiritual  nature ; 
their  Docetic  views  of  Christ,  and  their  identification  of 
him  with  one  of  the  pre-existing  beings  or  aeons,  which 
were  supposed  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  God  and 
matter;  their  denial  of  the  fleshly  resurrection,  and  their 
insistence  upon  the  purely  spiritual  character  of  eternal 
life, — all  have  their  points  of  contact  in  the  system  of 
Paul,  and  may  be  recognized  as  more  or  less  perverted  and 
distorted  reproductions  of  his  views  touching  the  relation 
of  law  and  Gospel,  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  The  Gnostics 
simply  carried  out  consistently  the  Hellenistic  tendency 
which  voiced  itself  to  a  limited  degree  in  Paul.  The  dual- 
ism, which  in  his  thinking  was  religious  merely,  because 
he  was  concerned  only  to  interpret  his  own  experience,  in 
their  thinking  was  cosmical  as  well.  The  contrast  and 
the  irreconcilability  between  matter,  or  flesh,  and  spirit 
was  to  them  not  simply  a  means  of  understanding  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  the  redeemed  man,  but  a  fundamental 
postulate  in  the  light  of  which  Christianity  and  the  history 
of  the  universe  as  a  whole  must  be  read. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  teaching  was  so 
closely  related  to  PauTs  in  many  respects,  and  their  fun- 
damental postulate  but  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  a 
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print'iiile  upon  which  he  too  laid  great  stress,  he  couU 
not  have  seen  in  them  his  legitimate  followers,  Thyit 
thoroughgoing  dualism,  which  left  no  room  for  a  belief 
in  providence,  their  attitude  toward  historic  Judaism, 
their  asceticism  (or  libertinism),  and  above  all  their  Doce- 
tism,  which  made  the  death  of  Christ  impossible,  must 
have  been  as  distasteful  to  him  as  they  actually  were  to 
the  cli\irch  at  large.  And  3'et  ttie  controlling  influence 
of  his  principles  upon  their  thought  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
They  were  nearest  him  in  their  doctrine  of  flesh  and  spirit, 
and  in  their  recognition  of  the  Christian  life  as  the  divine 
life  in  man,  eventuating  in  his  complete  and  permanent 
release  from  the  trammels  of  the  flesh ;  they  were  farthest 
from  Iiim  in  their  Docetisni,  and  in  their  conception  of 
the  work  of  Christ  as  a  mere  illumination  instead  of  a 
real  redemption  by  participation  in  human  Sesh. 

The  close  kinship  that  existed  between  these  men  and 
John,  in  spite  of  the  pronounced  hostility  of  the  latter  to 
every  form  of  Docetism,  is  at  once  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. They  and  he  represent  in  part  an  identical,  in  part 
a  divergent,  development  of  the  principles  of  Paul,  All 
of  them  felt  I'liul's  influence  and  were  one  with  each  other 
and  with  him  in  their  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ 
and  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  life ;  but  the  form 
which  those  beliefs  took,  both  in  John  and  in  the  Gnostics, 
reveals  the  common  operation  of  influences  which  Paul 
did  not  feel.  It  was  due  in  part,  moreover,  to  a  common 
influence,  that  while  following  Paul  in  his  emphasis  upon 
the  work  of  Christ  as  the  sole  ground  of  redemption,  they 
nevertheless  departed  from  him  in  conceiving  that  work 
under  the  aspect  primarily  of  revelation  or  illumination, 
by  which  is  opened  to  the  children  of  God,  that  is,  to  those 
possessed  of  a  truly  spiritual  nature,  the  way  of  entrance 
into  the  realm  of  light,  and  thus  into  the  enjoyment  of 
eternal  life  with  God.  But  at  other  points,  under  the 
control  of  widely  different  interests,  they  went  their  sepa- 
rate ways:  John,  under  the  impression  of  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus,  refraining  from  carrying  the  Pauline  antithesis 
of  flesh  and  spirit  as  far  as  Paul  himself  had  carried  it; 
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the  Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of 
their  thoroughgoing  dualism,  carrying  it  much  further, 
and  reaching  positions  entirely  out  of  line  with  the  tradi- 
tional belief  of  the  church  at  large. 

Our  study  of  the  leading  ideas  which  found  expression 
in  the  Christian  church  during  the  first  century  has  suf- 
ficed to  show  that  the  development  of  theology  which  had 
its  beginning  then  could  not  be  other  than  complex  and 
complicated.  That  development  we  cannot  trace  any 
further  here.  It  may  simply  be  said  that  the  common 
primitive  conception  of  Christianity,  which  was  described 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  continued  in  control. 
Christianity  remained  a  law  and  the  Christian  life  its 
observance.  But  the  influence  of  Paul  made  itself  per- 
manently felt  in  the  combination  with  it  of  the  idea  of 
Christianity  as  a  redemption,  and  in  the  development  and 
elaboration  of  that  idea  Christian  theology  has  had  its  larg- 
est exercise.  Out  of  it  grew  the  church's  historic  insist- 
ence upon  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  upon  the  completeness 
and  reality  of  his  manhood ;  out  of  it  grew  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration,  with  all  that  flowed  from  it;  out  of  it  grew 
the  belief  in  the  real  presence,  and  at  least  some  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  catholic  theory  of  grace.  But 
most  striking  of  all  is  the  fact  that  though  Paul  was  so 
little  understood  and  appreciated  by  those  that  came  after 
him,  and  though  his  fundamental  principles  never  came 
and  never  could  come  to  their  full  rights  in  the  Catholic 
church,  the  ecclesiastical  theory  upon  which  that  church 
was  built  was  due  ultimately  to  him.  The  belief  that  the 
church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  which  finds  its  classic  expres- 
sion in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  which  is  itself 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  controlling  conception  of 
salvation,  constitutes  the  basis  upon  which  rests  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Catholic  church.  Rome  is  not 
wholly  deluded  when  she  traces  her  establishment  to  Paul 
as  well  as  to  Peter,  and  believes  herself  the  heir  of  both. 
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Our  study  has  revealed  the  existence  in  the  apostolic 
age  of  two  radically  difFereiit  conceptions  of  the  natuto 
and  basis  of  the  Christian  life,  hut  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence there  was  general  agreement  as  to  the  ideal  of  that 
life.  Whether  it  was  believed  with  Paul  that  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  the  divine  life  in  man,  or  tliat  it  is  man's 
own  life  governed  by  a  divine  law,  in  either  ease  the  ideal 
was  conformity  to  the  will  and  character  of  God.  To  he 
perfect  even  as  God  is  perfect,  to  exhibit  in  one's  life  the 
traits  of  the  divine  character,  was  the  supreme  ideal  of 
all.  The  disciples  believed  themselves  to  be  God's  pecul- 
iar and  elect  people.  They  were  not  simply  fiAdi}Tai  or 
disciples,  they  were  07(01  or  saints,  men  set  apart  by  God 
to  his  own  service,  and  hence  they  must  be  governed  by 
divine  principles,  and  must  confoi-m  their  conduct  to  the 
divine  will.  Whether  they  regarded  salvation  as  a  pres- 
ent possession,  or  thought  of  it  as  future  only,  and  pictured 
it  under  the  aspect  of  a  reward  bestowed  upon  those  who 
lived  righteously  and  endured  faithfully  unto  the  end.  in 
either  case  they  were  at  one  in  their  conviction  that  the 
Christian  life  is  distinguished  from  the  life  of  the  unbe- 
liever by  its  heavenly  character;  by  the  fact  that  the  law 
which  governs  it  and  the  standard  which  measures  it  are 
from  God  and  not  from  man.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
specific  traits  of  character,  or  the  specific  duties  which 
conformity  to  the  divine  will  required,  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  there  was  comparatively  little  difference  between  the 
ethical  principles  of  the  Christians  and  the  principles  of 
the  best  men  of  the  Pagan  world.  The  general  ideal  of 
the  Christian  life  was  practically  little  else  than  complete 
conformity  to  the  highest  ethical  standards  of  the  world 
at  large.  As  in  Jerusalem  the  primitive  disciples  be- 
lieved that  they  ought  to  distinguish  themselves  above 
their  unconverted  brethren  by  a  stricter  and  more  faithful 
observance  of  the  law  of  their  fathers,  so  in  the  Gentile 
world  the  Christians  believed  that  they  ought  to  distio- 
guish  themselves  above  their  neighbors  by  their  more  per- 
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feet  exhibition  of  those  traits  of  character  which  were 
everywhere  recognized  as  truly  virtuous.  Honesty,  jus- 
tice, truthfulness,  purity,  sobriety,  peaceableness,  were  all 
emphasized  by  Christian  and  Pagan  writers  alike.  Paul, 
indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  appealed  directly  to  the 
existing  ethical  standards  of  the  day  as  standards  for  his 
own  converts :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honourable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things,"  are  his 
words  in  Phil.  iv.  8;  and  in  Rom.  ii.  15,  he  declares  that 
even  the  heathen  have  the  law  of  God  written  on  their 
hearts. 

And  yet,  though  to  live  in  conformity  with  the 
divine  will  meant  to  the  early  Christians  to  live  in 
conformity  with  the  dictates  of  the  universal  human  con- 
science, especial  emphasis  was  laid  by  them  upon  certain 
points,  and  thus  their  life  bore  a  character  differing  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  the  best  Pagans  of  the  age. 
The  most  distinctive  elements  in  the  Christian  life  were 
love  and  holiness.  Upon  love  emphasis  was  laid  by  all 
the  writers  of  the  period,  and  it  constituted  a  prominent 
and  permanent  element  in  the  ethical  ideal.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise,  indeed,  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
But  it  is  significant  that  the  Master's  profound  conception 
of  love  for  God  and  man  lost  much  of  its  depth  and  reach  in 
the  teaching  of  his  disciples.  Of  love  for  God  we  hear  in 
some  of  the  writings  of  the  period, ^  but  not  in  all;  and 
in  none  of  them  has  it  any  such  fundamental  and  control- 
ling place  as  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  in  none  of 
them  is  it  filled  so  full  of  meaning.  The  conception  of 
God  as  lawgiver  and  judge  largely  displaced  Christ's 
conception  of  him  as  a  father,  and  fear  and  honor  were 
increasingly  regarded  as  the  proper  attitude  toward  him.^ 
In  Paul  and  in  John,  to  be  sure,  the  conception  of  divine 

1  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  28;  1  Cor.  viii.  3;  Heb.  vi.  10;  Jas.  i.  12,  ii.  5;  1  John  iv. 
21,  V.  2. 

2  Cf .  1  Pet.  ii.  17. 
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fatherhood  ia  preaei'ved,  but  even  in  their  writings  it  ie 
less  controlling  than  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  eUe- 
whero  in  the  litei"atui-e  of  the  |>eriod  there  ia  practically 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  not  that  the  belief  in  God's  goodness 
and  grace  disappears — that  is  eveiywhere  maintained; 
hut  the  closeness  and  intimacy  which  are  involved  in 
the  word  "father,"  as  used  by  Christ,  are  largely  lost 
sight  of  by  his  disciples,  and  when  the  term  "  father  "  is 
used  of  God,  it  is  commonly  employed  in  the  sense  ol 
creator,  or  characterizes  him  only  in  liis  relation  to  Christ. 
But  not  simply  love  for  God,  love  for  man  as  well,  lost 
among  tlie  early  Christians  something  of  the  meaning 
which  it  had  to  Jesus.  The  notable  fact  about  it  is  the 
gi-owing  tendency  to  narrow  the  circle,  so  that  Chriatian 
love  becomes  love  for  the  brotherhood,  that  is,  for  one's 
fellow-disciples.  It  is  true  that  love  bs  a  constant  atti- 
tude of  the  heail.  is  inculcated  by  many  of  the  writera  of 
the  period,  and  that  in  some  cases  love  for  those  without 
the  church  is  explicitly  referred  to,*  but  as  a  rule  the 
emphasis  is  laid  solely  upon  love  for  the  brethren.  Espe- 
cially significant  in  this  connection  ia  the  injunction  of 
the  Fii>;t  Ejiistlc  of  Peter:  "Honour  all  men.  Love  the 
brotherhood.     Fear  God,     Honour  the  king."' 

That  Christians  should  treat  all  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact  with  becoming  respect,  and  that  they  should 
show  them  kindness  as  opportunity  offered,  and  should 
avoid  hatred,  resentment,  and  anger  toward  them,  was  of 
course  believed  by  all ;  but  it  was  the  active  exercise  of 
love,  not  towai-d  one's  neighbors  in  general,  but  toward 
one's  fellow-disciples,  fellow-members  of  the  one  house* 
hold  of  faith,  that  was  cliiefly  emphasized.  In  this  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood  in  Christ  found  expression,  and  the 
stress  laid  upon  such  love  is  an  evidence  of  the  vivid  reali- 
zation of  that  brotherhood  on  the  part  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Within  the  circle  of  disciples  the  love  which  Jesus 
inculcated  burned  warm  and  vivid,  and  one  of  the  most 

I  Ct.  Rom.  ilil.  S ;  1  Thess.  Hi.  12. 

»lP8t.  ii.  IT;  ct.  also  1.  22,  iii.  8,  Iv.  8,  and  Rom.  xtl.  10;  1  Thew.  iv.9, 
etc.  The  irritin^  of  Jobn,  both  Gospel  and  Epistle,  are  especially  notable  ia 
this  reapect. 
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characteristic  marks  of  the  life  of  his  followers  in  the 
apostolic  age  was  their  devotion  to  one  another  and  their 
unselfish  regard  for  each  other's  good.  It  was  this  more 
than  anything  else  that  gave  its  peculiar  character  to  their 
Christian  life,  and  it  did  much  to  attract  others  to  them. 
That  the  circle  within  which  love  found  its  chief  exercise 
should  thus  have  been  narrowed  to  coincide  with  the  limits 
of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  instead  of  retaining  that 
breadth  and  universality  which  it  had  in  the  thought  of 
Christ,  to  whom  all  men  were  brethren,  common  sons  of  a 
common  Father,  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tians regarded  themselves  as  an  elect  people  called  by  God 
out  of  the  world  and  separated  from  it  as  his  own  pecul- 
iar possession.  This  feeling  gave  them  a  profound  attach- 
ment to  each  other,  and  marked  them  off  from  all  without 
their  pale  to  such  a  degree  that  the  narrowing  of  the 
sphere  of  love  was  inevitable. 

It  was  this  same  sense  of  being  a  peculiar  people  of  God, 
that  had  much  to  do  with  the  emphasis  which  they  laid 
upon  holiness.  That  which  separated  the  world  from  God, 
and  fundamentally  characterized  it  over  against  him,  was 
its  impurity  and  corruptness;  and  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Christian  life,  as  contrasted  with  the  life 
of  the  world  at  large,  must  consequently  be  its  purity 
and  incorruptness.  In  this  all  the  writers  of  our  period 
were  agreed.  Not  only  Paul,  to  whom  the  contrast  be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit  was  fundamental,  but  also  those 
who  least  felt  his  influence,  were  at  one  in  their  emphasis 
upon  the  virtue  of  holiness.^  Whatever  else  a  Christian 
was,  he  must  at  any  rate  be  holy;  the  very  name,  ayio<;^^ 
indeed,  by  which  he  was  commonly  called  by  his  brethren, 
meant  not  simply  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God,  but  also 
free  from  moral  blemish  or  sin. 

That  holiness  or  sinlessness  which  their  character  as 
children  of   God  required  was  commonly  conceived   by 

1  In  addition  to  Panics  epistles,  in  which  so  much  is  made  of  holiness,  see 
al84)  1  Tim.  ii.  15;  2  Tim.  i.  9;  Heb.  xii.  14;  Jas.  i.  27;  1  Pot.  i.  15;  2  Pet. 
iii.  11 ;  1  John  iii.  4 ;  Rev.  xxii.  14,  etc. 

2Cf.  not  only  Paul's  epistles,  but  also  Acts  ix.  13,  32,  41;  1  Tim.  v.  10; 
Heb.  vi.  10,  xiii.  24;  Jude  3;  Rev.  v.  8  et  passim. 
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the  early  disciples  as  primarily  the  avotdiince  of  fleshl; 
impurity  and  luet.  The  crying  sins  of  the  age  were 
fleshly  sins,  and  it  was  natural  that  Paul  and  the  other 
early  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  should  see  in  such 
fleshliness  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  very  nature  made  association  with  cormpt- 
ness  and  impurity  impossible.  But  without  the  Holj 
Spirit  there  could  be  no  church  and  no  elect  people  of 
God;  only  in  the  Spirit  was  Christ  himself  present  with 
his  disciples  to  bless  and  a-ssist  them;  and  go  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  emphasis  was  increasingly  laid  upon 
the  cleanness  of  the  Christian  life,  and  that  everything  else 
was  more  and  more  subordinated  to  it.  The  result  was 
that  holiness,  interpreted  in  a  purely  negative  sense,  finally 
acfjuired  the  controlling  place  in  the  Christian  ideal  whicli 
active  love  and  devotion  t*  the  good  of  others  occupied  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  entire  bent  of  the  Christian 
life  was  thus  changed.  It  was  not  that  love  was  lost,  but 
tliat  it  was  subordinated,  and  that  its  vitalizing  and  ener- 
gizing power  was  thus  largely  sacrificed. 

But  such  holiness  as  was  preached  by  the  early  disciples 
involved  not  only  abstinence  from  lust,  intemperance,  and 
other  fleshly  sins  which  were  so  common  in  that  age,  but 
also  the  alienation  of  the  affections  from  the  world.  Love 
for  the  world  was  regarded  as  essentially  the  love  of  that 
which  is  impure  and  unholy  and  consequently  as  incom- 
patible with  the  service  of  God.'  But  the  natural  tendency 
of  such  a  belief  was  of  course  to  lead  to  the  growth  of 
asceticism,  and  of  a  spirit  of  world-renunciation  which 
meant  the  repudiation  of  all  the  natural  relations  of  life. 
That  tendency  was  very  widespread  in  the  early  church, 
and  it  caused  much  trouble  and  perplexity.  It  was  felt 
by  most  of  the  sober-minded  disciples  that  the  tendency 
was  unhealtliful  and  ought  to  be  checked,  but  where  to 
check  it,  and  on  what  principle,  was  by  no  means  clear. 
Paul  asserts  that  all  the  creatures  of  God  are  good  and  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving,  that  there  is  nothing  evil 

lCf..e.ff.,2Cor.  vl.  16flq.;  2  Tim.  iil.  4;  Jm.  iT.4i  3  PBt.  I.  4;  IJotm  ii- 
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in  itself,  and  that  all  things  are  lawful  to  the  Christian ; 
and  yet  Paul  himself  gave  utterance  on  various  occasions 
to  principles  of  a  genuinely  ascetic  character.  Thus  he 
says,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  27:  "I  bruise  my  body  and  bring  it 
into  bondage";  and  in  1  Cor.  vii.  1  sq.  he  implies  that 
celibacy  is  a  higher  state  than  marriage,  and  that  marriage 
is  only  a  concession  to  fleshly  lust  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  weak  and  cannot  restrain  their  passions.^ 

The  line  between  friendship  for  the  world,  or  love  of  it 
and  of  the  things  that  are  in  it,^  and  such  use  of  it  as  is 
not  sinful,  the  disciples  found  it  very  difficult  to  draw, 
and  there  was  much  doubt  and  unceitainty  as  to  where 
it  should  be  drawn.  The  church  at  large  finally  settled 
down  upon  the  principle  that  not  the  world  itself  is  evil, 
but  only  the  wrong  use  of  it,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repudiate  or  flee  from  the  world,  but  only  to  overcome 
its  temptations  and  to  preserve  oneself  pure  in  the  midst 
of  its  corruptions.  But  there  were  many  who  believed 
themselves  too  weak  thus  to  withstand  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  and  many  more  who  were  too  thoroughgoing 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  holiness  demanded  by  the 
Gospel,  to  be  willing  to  content  themselves  with  such 
half-hearted  measures,  and  so  asceticism  finally  blossomed 
into  monasticism,  and  Christians  in  general  applauded, 
as  the  highest  ideal  of  the  Christian  life,  a  world-renun- 
ciation which  they  did  not  themselves  practise.  The  rise 
of  monasticism  lies  far  beyond  the  close  of  the  apostolic 
age,  but  in  the  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work 
in  that  age  we  can  see  the  roots  of  all  that  followed. 

But  the  significance  of  Christianity  as  an  ethics  lay  not 
so  much  in  the  difference,  even  where  there  was  a  differ- 
ence, between  its  ideal  and  that  of  the  world  at  large,  as  in 
the  motive  power  within  it.  As  an  ethical  system  it  was 
noble,  lofty,  and  pure,  but  as  an  ethical  system  it  could 
never  have  accomplished  what  it  did.  The  teachings  of 
many  others  besides  Christ  were  noble,  lofty,  and  pure. 

1  Cf.  also  2  Cor.  vi.  17  sq. ;  and  Rev.  xiv.  4.    On  the  other  hand,  Paul  takes 
a  higher  view  of  marriafi:e  in  1  Cor.  vii.  13  sq.,  xi.  11,  and  1  Thess.  iv.  4  sq. 
*  Cf.  Jas.  iv.  4 ;  1  John  ii.  15. 
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That  which  chiefly  differentiated  Christianity  from  otlier 
ethical  systems  was  the  power  with  which  it  appealed  not 
to  the  wise  and  virtuous  and  nohle-minded,  but  to  the 
common  people,  and  the  moral  energy  which  it  supplied 
to  those  who  had  hitherto  been  entirely  without  Bueh 
energy.  That  it  should  lead  the  ignorant  and  the  low 
and  the  worthless  to  live  like  philosophers,  that  is,  to  live 
soberly,  temperately,  and  purely,  was  the  remarkable  thing 
about  it  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men,  when  they  once  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact.  That  it  could  appeal  witi  such 
power  to  the  masses,  was  due  ou  the  one  hand  to  its  belief 
in  a  future  life,  with  its  blessedness  for  the  saved  and 
with  its  misery  for  the  lost,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  its 
emphasis  upon  the  eteraal  worth  and  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  every  human  soul. 

The  power  of  the  eschatological  beliefs  of  the  early 
Christians  has  been  already  referred  to.*  They  had  a  far 
more  vivid  sense  of  the  reality  and  nearness  of  the  future 
world  than  any  of  tlieir  contemporaries,  and  they  could 
preach  it  with  a  vigor  and  certainty  possible  to  no  one 
else.  The  persuasive  power  of  their  appeal  to  it  is  evi- 
denced over  and  over  again  in  the  literaturo  of  the  period. 
The  consummation  is  at  baud,  the  judgment  is  approach- 
ing, the  Lord  himself  is  about  to  return,  and  into  eternal 
bliss  and  felicity  are  soon  to  enter  all  that  ai-e  truly  his. 
while  those  whom  he  condemns  are  to  suffer  the  fitting 
penalty  for  their  unrighteoiis  and  unholy  lives, 

But  it  was  not  simply  this  emphasis  upon  the  future 
which  gave  the  Gospel  its  persuasiveness  and  its  impelling 
power;  ita  appeal  to  the  moral  possibilities  of  everj'  man 
meant  even  more.  The  ethical  systems  of  the  Pagan 
world  were  essentially  aristocratic.  They  appealed  to  the 
naturally  high-minded  and  virtuous,  and  they  beautified 
and  ennobled  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  the  better  classes; 
but  for  the  ignorant  and  the  degraded,  for  the  vicious  and 
the  abandoned,  they  had  no  message.  For  such  there  was 
no  hope.  But  the  Gospel  appealed  with  peculiar  power 
to  just  such  classes.  To  every  man,  however  degraded!, 
I  am  p.  iSs. 
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the  message  was  brought  that  he  possessed  ethical  and 
spiritual  possibilities  hitherto  undreamed  of,  and  he  was 
invited  to  become,  as  he  might  become  if  he  would,  a  child 
of  God,  to  enroll  himself  among  God's  chosen  people,  and 
to  enter  into  the  heritage  prepared  for  those  that  love 
and  serve  him.  The  power  of  this  appeal  under  existing 
conditions  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  it  is  to  be  found, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  of  the  tremendous  hold  which  it  took  upon 
the  world.  New  ideals,  new  hopes,  new  visions,  were 
opened  to  the .  common  people,  who  had  never  shared  in 
the  delights  of  philosophy,  and  whose  existence  had  been 
circumscribed  hitherto  by  the  bounds  of  their  daily  round 
of  toil.  How  much  it  must  have  meant  to  such  as  they,  to 
be  told  that  there  was  a  larger  life  open  to  them,  that  they 
were  not  mere  slaves  of  circumstance,  but  children  of  God, 
entitled  to  share,  if  they  would,  on  equal  terms  with  the 
highest  and  the  noblest  of  men,  in  blessings  and  glories 
of  infinite  richness  and  worth!  The  divine  sonship  and 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  might  be  believed  in  by 
this  or  that  philosopher  as  an  abstract  theory,  and  their 
realization  might  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  beautiful 
dream,  but  here  were  divine  sonship  and  human  brother- 
hood made  real  and  actual ;  here  was  the  explicit  announce- 
ment to  every  man,  on  the  basis  of  an  immediate  divine 
revelation,  of  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  child  of  God, 
and  here  was  the  explicit  offer  to  every  man  of  the  great- 
est conceivable  blessings.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Gospel  proved  ttself  a  power  for  the  conversion  of 
multitudes,  especially  from  the  lower  classes  of  society.^ 

But  the  appeal  which  Christianity  made  to  their  moral 
and  spiritual  natures  not  simply  moved  and  attracted  men, 
it  also  proved  a  real  and  permanent  power  for  righteous- 
ness in  their  lives.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
even  where  the  Christian  life  was  thought  of  as  the  ol>serv- 

*  Those  who  were  conscious  of  possessing:  already  sufficient  monil  impulse 
and  power,  as  a  rule  cared  little  about  Christianity,  except  as  thoy  were 
attracted  to  it  because  of  its  observed  ability  to  create  virtue  in  the  most 
unpromising  quarters.  And  so  its  spread  for  some  generations  was  morQ 
rapid  among  the  lower  than  the  higher  classes. 
2  L 
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auoe  of  the  law  of  God  and  italvatioii  as  the  reward  givtn 
for  faithful  euduratice  in  such  obaorvaiice  to  the  end,  that 
it  was  only  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of  punishment 
that  deterred  the  diticiples  from  sin  and  kfi|it  them  up  to 
tlieir  duty.  The  truth  in,  that  the  sense  of  llieir  privilege 
and  responsibility  as  the  elect  people  of  God  liad  much  t« 
do  with  their  earnestness  and  faitlifulness.  The  appeal 
is  made  ill  the  writings  of  the  period  with  whiuh  we  iire 
dealing  oftener  to  higher  than  to  lower  motives  and  im- 
pulses. The  hope  of  rewa,rd  and  the  fear  of  puuishmeut 
are  urged  not  iufrequently,  but  stronger  and  more  con- 
stant emphasis  is  laid,  not  by  Paul  alone  but  by  otheis  an 
well,  upon  the  duty  of  Christians  to  walk  worthily  of 
tlieir  calling  as  children  of  God  and  aa  his  elect  people, 
to  be  true  to  their  opportunities  and  responsibilities,  u 
be  all  that  God  would  have  them  be,  and  thus  honor  both 
him  and  themselves.'  To  the  man  who  liad  never  believed 
in  his  own  ethical  and  spiritual  worth  came  the  message 
that  God  desired  to  make  a  holy  man  of  him  aud  fit  him 
for  communion  with  himself.  Such  a  message  appealed 
to  the  best  in  every  man,  and  laid  hold  mightily  upon 
whatever  of  divinity  he  possessed.  Responding  to  it,  a 
man  became  conscious  of  a  power  above  his  own,  of  im- 
pulses and  capabilities  hitheito  unsuspected,  aud  in  them 
be  recognized  the  action  of  t!ie  Spirit  of  God  and  believed 
himself  t»  be  a  spiritual  man,  however  imperfectly  his 
newly  felt  power  might  work  itself  out  in  action. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  Christians 
of  the  apostolic  age,  any  more  than  of  any  other  age, 
should  realize  completely  their  own  ideals.  Many  jas- 
sagca  in  our  sources  show  that  the  ethical  conditions 
of  the  church  at  large  were  not  all  that  they  should 
have  been  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Not  simply  the 
sins  which  beset  men  of  alt  ages  and  climes,  but  sinii 
to  which  that  age  was  particularly  prone,  made  their  way 
into  the  infant  church  and  called  forth  earnest  and  re- 

1  C(.  on  the  one  hanil  1  Cor.  vl.  9  nq. ;  Gal.  t.  21,  t1.  9  ;  Heb,  ii.  1  sq..  i'.  t. 
t1.  10  ef  passim ;  2  Pet.  ilL  8;  Rev.  II.  and  iii.;  on  the  other  hanil  Rflm.  lU. 
iBq.;  ICor.vl.  20;  Eph.  Iv.  13  sq.,  T.  8  aq. ;  Phil.  ii.l»  Bq.:  Col.  i.2S,iii.m-' 
1  Theu.  It.  1  sq. ;  1  Fet.  iv.  1  sq,,  uid  Olement;  A.<i  a«r.  90. 
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peated  admonitions  from  all  the  writers  of  the  period. 
The  prevailing  vices  of  the  heathen  world  were  licen- 
tiousness and  intemperance,  vices  fostered  rather  than 
restrained  by  many  of  the  religious  cults  of  the  age,  and 
it  proved  exceedingly  difficult  for  converts  fi'om  heathen- 
ism to  break  loose  from  their  past  and  to  repudiate  com- 
pletely the  habits  of  the  society  in  which  they  had  been 
trained,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  they  still  lived.  Many 
of  them  brought  their  vices  with  them  into  the  church,  and 
conditions  of  the  most  shocking  character  existed  in  some 
congregations.  Moreover,  the  looseness  of  life  which 
characterized  some  Christians  was  not  due  simply  to 
the  prevailing  immorality  of  the  age  and  the  difficulty 
in  overcoming  its  constantly  recurring  temptations;  the 
truth  is  that  the  principles  of  many  of  the  disciples  were 
such  as  to  make  various  questionable  practices  seem  indif- 
ferent and  harmless.  An  antinomianism  in  principle  as 
well  as  in  practice  grew  up  early  in  the  church,  on  the  basis 
chiefly  of  Paul's  teaching  of  the  Christian's  freedom  from 
law,  which  cost  the  apostle  much  anxiety  and  played  havoc 
in  many  quarters.  The  better  and  more  healthful  senti- 
ment of  the  church,  however,  was  against  such  antinomi- 
anism, and  it  was  ultimately  excluded,  though  it  had  a 
considerable  lease  of  life  in  some  of  the  Gnostic  sects  of 
the  second  century.^  But  though  antinomianism  was  ex- 
cluded, the  tendency  to  look  with  indifference  upon  many 
pi-actices  which  others  regarded  as  sinful  continued  and 
gave  rise  to  difficulties  in  many  places  and  on  many  occa- 
sions. In  Corinth  the  question  of  eating  meat  offered  to 
idols  was  a  burning  one  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  and  Paul 
was  obliged  to  deal  with  it  in  one  of  his  epistles  at  con- 
siderable length.^  So  in  Rome,  differences  concerning 
meats  and  drinks  and  days  and  times  caused  much  trouble 
and  claimed  the  apostle's  attention  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Christians  of  that  city.^  All  such  questions  were  settled 
by  him  along  the  same  broad  lines,  the  principle  being  laid 
down  that  a  consideration  for  the  good  of  others  should 

.    1  See  above,  p.  502  sq.  ^  1  Cor.  viii.    See  aboye,  p.  303  sq. 

^  Rom.  xiv.    See  above,  p.  336  sq. 
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govern  one's  conduct  in  all  matters  of  the  kind.  But  the 
principle  was  too  broad  and  general  for  the  chiireh  at  largo 
nf  subsequent  days,  and  there  was  a  growing  tendency  Id 
insist  upon  a  rigid  conformity  to  rule  on  the  part  ot  all 
alike,  and  to  deny  so  great  liberty  of  conscience  as  Paul 
had  insisted  on. 

In  addition  to  such  sins  as  have  been  indicated, — aina 
due  to  the  general  instincts  and  impulses  of  men,  or  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  world  of  the 
period, — there  were  certain  specific  temptations  to  which 
the  disciples  were  liable  that  were  immediately  due  to 
Christianity  itself,  and  to  the  new  hopes  and  aspirations 
which  it  implanted  in  their  souls.  The  awakening  of  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  natures  of  the  new  eonvertfi  led  them 
often  into  spiritual  pride  and  self-assertion  which  threat- 
ened ruin  to  themselves  and  destruction  to  the  well-being 
of  the  church.  Against  such  spiritual  pride  Paul  and 
other  writers  of  the  age  uttered  frequent  warnings,  and 
the  (juarrels  and  rivalries  to  which  ft  inevitably  led  were 
a  constant  source  of  distress  and  anxiety.^  The  spirit  of 
other-worldliness.  moreover,  which  permeated  the.  life  of 
the  primitive  believers,  was  a  spirit  which  could  easily 
be  carried  to  excess,  and  our  sources  show  that  it  actually 
was.  In  Thessalonica,  at  an  early  day,  Christians  were 
becoming  fanatical  and  were  neglecting  their  regular  occu- 
pations, to  the  great  scandal  of  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
ill  repute  of  the  church.*  It  was  such  manifestations  as 
these  that  called  forth  the  exhortations  to  diligence,  so- 
briety, and  quietness,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  epistles 
of  the  New  Testament.* 

But  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  higher  kingdom, 
controlled  by  principles  very  different  from  those  of  this 

•  Compare  the  condition  of  things  in  Corinth  as  depicted  in  1  Cor.  i.,  lii- 
xiv. ;  see  n1)ove,  pp.  'JfJO,  311!  sq. 

'  See  above,  p.  24T. 

"  Cf.,  e.g..  Eph.  Iv.  28:  1  Thesa.  iv.  11 ;  2  Thes*.  iii.  10  sq, ;  1  Tim.  ii.  15;  Titus 
ii.2scj. ;  IPet.  iv.  in.  Tile  prinriple  Inid  down  by  PauUn  3  Them.  iii.  10:  "11 
any  will  not  work,  neither  let  iiim  eat,"  is  emplioslzed  aUu  in  the  Didadi', 
XII.  Tlic  importance  attached  tn  dili^nce  and  labor  among  the  early  Chri^ 
tians  was  undoubtedly  one  ol  the  secreU  ot  their  healtbtul  giowtb  and  tbrii 
permanent  power. 
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world,  led  many  Christians  to  desire  to  reform  the  present 
world  in  accordance  with  those  higher  principles,  to  repu- 
diate the  authority  of  the  existing  government,  to  do  away 
with  the  existing  social  inequalities,  to  assert  the  equal 
worth  of  all  classes  and  individuals,  to  free  the  slaves,  to 
elevate  the  position  of  women,  and  in  general  to  revolu- 
tionize society  and  transform  it  into  the  image  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Against  all  such  desires  and  ten- 
dencies not  only  Paul  but  also  others  protested  with  ear- 
nestness, and  Paul  at  least  not  alone  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  but  also  on  the  ground  of  right.  ^  It  is  God's 
will,  he  says,  that  the  world  shall  be  governed  as  it  is, 
and  he  himself  has  appointed  its  rulers  and  given  them 
their  power.^  It  is  his  will  also  that  the  inequalities  in 
social  rank  and  condition  shall  continue  to  exist,  and  that 
Christians  shall  be  content  with  their  position,  whatever 
it  may  be.  Whether  poor  or  rich,  whether  bond  or  free, 
every  man  is  to  remain  in  the  place  where  God  has  put 
him.  He  is  a  free  man  in  Christ,  but  that  freedom  does 
not  mean  any  change  in  his  social  status  or  environment.^ 
Paul  is  very  emphatic  upon  this  point.  He  denies  une- 
quivocally that  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  work  any 
political  or  social  revolution  in  the  world.  And  Chris- 
tianity was  perhaps  saved  by  his  insistence  and  by  the 
insistence  of  other  leaders  of  the  church  from  becoming  a 
mere  social  agitation,  and  from  bringing  upon  itself,  as  it 
must  inevitably  have  done,  speedy  destruction. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  speak  of  the  ethical  principles 
and  practice  of  the  early  Christians ;  their  life  was  above 
all  else  religious,  and  it  was  its  dominant  religiousness 
that  gave  it  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  character.  Tlie 
controlling  fact  in  their  life  was  the  consciousness  of  being 
citizens  of  a  heavenly  kingdom  and  heirs  of  a  heavenly 
inheritance."*  They  might  go  about  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions as  they  had  always  done  and  might  mingle  with  their 

1  Of.,  ^-^-f  Rom.  xiii.  1  sq. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  11 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6  sq.;  2  Tim.  ii.  1 ; 
Titus  iii.  1  sq. ;  Heb.  xiii.  5;  1  Pet.  ii.  13. 

2  Rom.  xiii.  1.  ^  Cf.^  g.^y.^  i  Cor.  vii.  18  sq. 

♦  Cf.,  e.g.y  Phil.  iii.  20;  Heb.  x.  34;  Jas.  iv.  4;  1  Pet.  ii.  11;  1  John  ii.  17; 
Rev.  xxii.  1  sq. 
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neighbora  as  before,  but  they  were  conscious  all  the  time 
that  tliey  were  living  iu  another  woikl,  and  that  tlie  forces 
and  infliii>nce»  which  controlled  them  were  from  above. 
This  coDsciousness  found  concrete  expression  in  the 
l^elief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  the  ohiirch,  guiding 
and  inspiring  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  endowing  them 
with  power  far  beyond  their  own.  Fi-om  the  very  begin- 
ning it  was  believed  that  the  Spirit  was  the  common  jws- 
session  of  all  believers.  At  Pentecost  he  descended  upon 
the  assembled  disciples  and  they  all  spoke  with  tongues, 
and  Peter  held  out  the  promise  to  tlie  onlookers  whom  he 
addressed  on  that  occasion  that  they  too  ahould  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  if  they  repented  and  wer«  baji- 
tized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.'  And  so  when  the  liiit- 
ciples  were  gathered  together  for  prayer  after  the  relvHsv 
of  Peter  and  John,  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Gho§t 
and  spoke  the  woi'd  of  God  with  boldness.*  In  the  mani- 
fest presence  of  the  Spirit  was  fimnd  tlie  chief  evidence 
that  the  promised  Messianic  age  had  already  daivned,  for 
it  was  generally  believed  among  the  Jews  that  that  age 
would  be  the  age  of  the  Spirit  in  an  eminent  sense.*  But 
what  was  true  of  the  early  disciples  of  Jerusalem  was  true 
also  of  the  church  at  large  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  apostolic  age.  Everywhere  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
was  taken  for  granted,  and  his  operations  constituted  the 
most  characteristic  feature  in  the  life  of  the  church.* 
Those  operations  were  of  a  very  vivid  and  striking  char- 
acter. Speaking  with  tongues  and  prophecy  were  common, 
and  even  miracle-working  was  not  unknown,  and  such 
mysterious  phenomena  were  uniformly  attributed  to  the 
Spirit,  and  in  them  was  found  the  guarantee  of  his  activ- 
ity.' The  influence  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
exhausted  in  such  striking  operations.     It  was  believed. 

i  Acts  ii.  3B. 

i  Acta  iv.  .11 ;  ef.  also  T.  S!,  i,  47,  iv.  8,  zfx.  6,  aod  Bee  above,  p.  71  sq. 

<  See  p.  6S,  above. 

*  Ct.,  e.g.,  in  addition  to  Paul's  epistles  which  ai 
the  Spirit's  presence,  2  Tim.  1.  14;  Titus  111,  S;  He 
1  Jcibn  iii.  2i,  Iv,  IS;  Jude  10  sq, 

'  But  compare  the  remarks  made  im  p,  T5  relative  to  the  CODDectioD  of  Ihc 
SplHt  with  the  working  o(  miracles  In  the  Ik>ok  o(  Acts. 
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at  any  rate  where  the  influence  of  Paul  was  felt,  that 
Christians  enjoyed  the  constant  aid  and  enlightenment  of 
the  Spirit,^  but  it  was  nevertheless  in  the  marvellous  phe- 
nomena indicated  that  his  activity  was  thought  chiefly 
to  manifest  itself,  and  hence  such  phenomena  were  valued 
very  highly  as  the  clearest  evidences  of  his  presence.* 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  the  life  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  bore  a 
very  peculiar  character.  Soberness  and  self-restraint  were 
at  a  discount,  and  uncontrolled  enthusiasm,  ecstasy,  and 
spiritual  abandonment  seemed  the  natural  expression  of 
the  Christian  life.  To  what  extent  the  disciples  indulged 
in  such  manifestations  of  their  possession  by  the  Spirit  in 
their  every-day  intercourse  with  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors we  cannot  tell.  There  are  evidences  that  the  mani- 
festations were  frequent  enough  to  produce  a  considerable 
impression  upon  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  in  fact,  that  the  reputation  which 
they  thus  acquired  of  being  under  the  sway  of  supernatural 
powers  did  much  to  enhance  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
and  to  contribute  to  its  spread,  especially  among  the  less 
intelligent  and  more  superstitious  classes.  This  would 
be  eminently  the  case  in  connection  with  the  travelling 
missionaries,  who  were  endowed  with  the  Spirit  in  larger 
measure  than  most  of  their  fellows,  and  who  exercised 
everywhere  the  gifts  of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  of  miracle- 
working.^  On  the  other  hand,  these  manifestations  of  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the 
reputation  for  folly  and  fanaticism  which  very  commonly 
attached  to  the  Christians  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  lived,  and  contributed  to  the  belief,  which  we  know 
was  widespread  at  an  early  day,  that  they  were  in  league 
with  demons,  and  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  dark 
arts.* 

1  Cf.,  e.g.,  Heb.  vi.  4;  1  Pet.  i.  2;  1  John  iii.  24,  iv.  13;  Jude  20. 

*  Cf.,  e.g..  Acts  viii.  18,  x.  45,  xix.  6;  and  1  Cor.  xii.  and  xiv. 

»  Cf.  Mark  xvi.  17;  AcU  viii.  13,  xiv.  8  sq.,  xxviii.  3  sq.;  2  Cor.  xii.  12; 
Heb.  ii.  4. 

**  The  accusation  of  demoniacal  possession  was  brought  even  against  Jesus, 
as  we  learn  from  Mark  iii.  22;  and  so  Paul  was  pronounced  mad  by  Festus 
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But  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  exei'cised  especially  in 
the  i-eliyious  meetings  of  Uie  Chi-istiau«.     Nowhere  else, 
in  fiict,  was  tliere  such  o]»portunitjaDdeiicouragenieDl  for   I 
thuir  use.     In  pofisessioii  of  the  Spirit,  as  tlicy  all  believed 
themselves  to  be,  it  was  when  they  came  together  to  wor-  i 
ship  God  and  to  coiiituuiie  with  each  other  that   their  J 
tipiritual    enthusiasm    nnturally    manifested    itself   mo6t  I 
freely  and  uurestniinedly.     The  clearest  picture  we  have  I 
of  those  early  meetings  is  found  in  Paul's  First  Epistle  to   I 
the  Corinthians ;  and  the  picture  is  especially  significant 
and  valuable  because  it  shows  not  only  the  characteristii* 
features  of  the  services  themselves,  but  also  the  principlit 
underlying  them  and  the  results  to  which  the  unrestrained 
operation  of  that  principle  was  already  leading.     The  pict- 
ure, moreover,   is  evidently  true  not  for  Corinth  aloue, 
but  for  the  chui-ch  at  large.     The  natural  temper  of  tbe 
Corinthians,  and  the  surnmndings  in  which  they  lived, 
may  have  promoted  to  some  extent  the  excesses  into  whioh 
they  were  running,  but  such  exceptional  circumstances  do 
not  account  for  those  excesses ;  they  were,  in  fact,  exactly 
what  must  be  expected  wlierever  Christiana  were  conscious 
of  the  Spirit's  presence,  and  believed  that  he  must  make 
his  presence  known  in  marvellous  and  mysterious  ways. 
Corinth  certainly  was  not  alone  in  that  consciousness  and 
in  that  belief;  both  were  widespread  in  the  apostolic  age. 

The  most  notable  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  Corin-  | 
thian  services,  aa  described  by  Paul,  is  the  immediate 
activity  iuul  the  contniUing  iuflutjnce  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  was  supposed  that  those  who  took  part  in  the  meetings 
did  it  not  on  their  own  impulse,  but  under  the  impulse  of 
the  Spirit,  and  that  all  their  uttei-ances  consequently  were 
divinely  inspired.     The  Spirit  was  supposed  to  be  the  ac- 

(Aols  xiri.  24),  very  likely  aniler  the  impression  of  the  same  kind  of  enwrap 
and  eiithustttsttc  otterance  which  marked  tbe  addresses  of  the  pmphets.  »i»l 
amused  in  believers  the  conviction  that  they  spoke  ander  tbe  Influence  ol 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Cf.  also  1  Cor.  ilv.  23,  where  the  sftme  accnaatlon  of-mid- 
ness  follows  the  speaking  n-ith  tongues. 

The  reputation  of  being  adepts  In  the  arts  of  magic,  which  was  nalarallr 
prompted  not  only  by  their  exhibition  of  miraeulonB  power,  bat  also  by  their 
prophesying,  had  not  a  little  ti>  do  with  the  persecutions  which  the  Chtistiui 
bail  to  suffer.     See  below,  p.  628  sq. 
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tive  power;  the  Christians  that  spoke  were  simply  his  in- 
struments or  organs.  Whoever  had  a  psalm,  or  a  teaching, 
or  a  revelation,  or  a  tongue,  or  an  interpretation,^  received 
it  from  the  Spirit,  and  when  he  communicated  it  to  his 
brethren,  it  was  accepted  as  a  divine  and  not  a  mere  human 
utterance.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  fact  that  the  freedom 
which  characterized  the  Corinthian  services  must  be  inter- 
preted. That  freedom  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  been 
complete.  The  confinement  of  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  meetings  to  a  certain  class  or  to  certain  regularly 
appointed  individuals  was  evidently  quite  unknown. 
Every  Christian  had  the  right  to  take  such  part  as  he 
wished,  and  the  woman's  right  was  equal  to  the  man's. 
But  the  recognition  of  that  right  was  not  due  to  the 
Corinthians'  recognition  of  the  equality  of  all  believers; 
it  was  due  to  their  reverence  for  the  Spirit  of  God.  A 
disciple  had  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  services  not 
because  he  was  a  Christian  possessed  of  equal  privileges 
with  all  his  brethren,  but  simply  because  he  was  an  organ 
of  the  Spirit,  and  it  was  the  Spirit's  will  that  he  should 
speak.  Unless  the  Spirit  prompted  him,  he  had  no  right 
whatever.  And  hence  the  freedom  which  is  so  character- 
istic a  mark  of  the  services  as  they  appear  in  Paul's  epis- 
tle was,  after  all,  decidedly  limited.  There  was  freedom 
only  for  the  Spirit,  not  for  men  as  men. 

But  it  was  their  belief  in  the  Spirit's  presence  and 
activity  that  led  the  Corinthians  to  value  most  highly,  as 
they  evidently  did,  those  gifts  which  were  most  striking 
and  mysterious  and  seemed  therefore  to  involve  a  larger 
measure  of  the  Spirit's  action.  Thus  the  gift  of  tongues, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  a  man  was  least  master  of  himself 
and  most  completely  under  the  influence  of  another  power, 
was  especially  esteemed. ^  And  in  this  the  Corinthians 
were  not  alone.  So  pre-eminently  did  this  gift  seem 
to  reveal  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  speaker  with 
tongues  was  called  "The  Spiritual "  in  an  especial  sense.^ 

1  1  Cor.  xiv.  26. 

2  Of.  1  Cor.  xiv.  2.    On  the  gift  of  tongues,  see  above,  p.  50  sq. 

*  Thus  Paul  apparently  uses  the  word  irveu/xaTt<c6$  in  1  Cor.  xii.  1,  and  xiv. 
37;   and  as  his  own  conception  of  the  spiritual  man  was  very  different,  it 
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Tbis  of  course  does  not  mean  that  the  gift  of  tongaes 
was  regarded  as  the  only  truly  spiritual  gift,  but  it  does 
indicate  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  such. 

But  the  Corinthians'  belief  in  the  presence  of  the  Spint, 
and  iu  his  controlling  activity  in  the  religious  services  of 
the  church,  led  naturally  and  almost  universally  to  jiinl 
such  disorder  and  confusion  as  Paul  condemns  in  his 
epistle.  A  man  might  be  controlled  by  his  brethren.  If 
lie  spoke  too  long  or  too  often,  if  he  interrupted  others 
that  were  speaking  or  disregarded  the  ordinary  rules  of 
decorum,  he  might  easily  be  checked  and  quiet  and  order- 
liness be  preserved.  But  when  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  was  prompting  his  utterances,  who  could  venture  to 
interfere?  Would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to  put  restraints 
upon  the  divine  activity?  It  is  clear  that  the  question 
was  a  serious  one.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  were  entirely  indifferent  to  the  condi- 
tion of  things  which  existed  among  them,  that  they  were 
quite  satisfied  with  the  confusion  and  disorder  that  reigned 
in  their  services  and  cared  nothing  about  it.  The  very 
fact  that  they  asked  for  light  from  Paul  touching  those 
endDwrd  with  llie  Spirit.'  ijuliriitfH  that  many  of  tlieni,  at 
least,  were  troubled  about  the  matter.  The  confusion, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  bad  motives  on  the  part 
of  the  Corinthians,  as  if  they  were  governed  solely  by  per- 
sonal pride  or  ambition  or  jealousy  and  each  one  desired 
to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  meetings,  to  display  his 
own  gift,  and  to  show  himself  superior  to  his  brethren. 
Doubtless  the  speakers  themselves  were  for  the  most  part 
entirely  honest  and  sincere,  and  deprecated  the  confusion 
and  disorder ;  but  when  the  Spirit  prompted  them  to  speak, 
what  could  they  do  ?  Must  ijiey  not  obey  at  once  ?  Were 
they  not  mere  instruments  of  the  Spirit,  subject  completely 
to  his  control  ?  Evidently  it  was  not  merely  a  question 
between  true  and  pretended  inspiration,  or  between  the 

would  aeem  that  he  must  have  followed  in  these  passages  the  usage  common 
among  bis  readers  or  in  the  church  at  large.    CI.  also  1  Thess.  v.  19;  and  ue 
GuDkel:  Die  Wirkungen  de»  heiiigen  Geittet,  S.  20  sq- ;  and  HeiDrld:  Dot 
erj<«  SrndKhrfihfn  an  dit  Korinthier,  8.  317  sq. 
1  Cf .  1  Cor.  lii.  1. 
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worthy  and  unworthy  exercise  of  spiritual  functions ;  it 
was  a  question  of  conscience,  and  it  demanded  careful 
consideration. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject  Paul  lays  down  two 
principles  of  far-reaching  importance.  The  first  is,  that 
all  that  is  done  in  the  services  of  the  church  must  be  done 
primarily  for  the  edification  of  those  present.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  service,  according  to  Paul,  is  not  that  the 
individual  may  exercise  his  spiritual  gifts,  or  commune 
with  God  and  offer  prayer  and  praise  to  him,  hxxi  that  all 
may  be  edified.  If  any  one  takes  part,  he  is  to  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  his  brethren ;  that  he  may  contribute  something 
which  will  bless  them.  And  so  only  such  gifts  are  to  be 
exercised,  and  only  under  such  conditions,  as  will  best 
promote  the  edification  of  all.  Thus  the  value  of  any  gift 
depends  not  upon  its  mysterious  and  marvellous  character, 
but  upon  its  usefulness.  But  the  application  of  such 
a  test  involved  of  course  a  great  change  in  the  Corin- 
thians' estimate  of  the  various  charismata.  Speaking  with 
tongues,  instead  of  being  the  most  important  of  all,  was 
relegated  by  Paul  to  an  inferior  place  and  the  exercise  of  it 
was  brought  within  narrow  limits,  and  even  forbidden  alto- 
gether unless  an  interpreter  were  present.^  This  does  not 
mean  that  Paul  intended  to  deny  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  gift  of  tongues ;  on  the  contrary,  he  saw  in  it  a  clear 
evidence  of  the  Spirit's  presence  and  activity,  and  he  con- 
sequently wished  that  all  his  readers  might  exercise  the 
gift,^  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  it  in  larger  measure 
than  any  of  them.^  But  in  spite  of  that,  he  would  rather 
in  the  church  speak  five  words  with  his  understanding 
that  he  might  instruct  others  also,  than  ten  thousand 
words  in  a  tongue.*  In  the  church,  that  is,  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Christians,  all  must  be  done  for  edification ; 
each  one  must  there  have  in  view  not  his  own  but  his 
brother's  profit.  Whatever  gifts,  therefore,  a  man  may 
exercise  at  home  or  in  private,  when  he  meets  with  his 
brethren,  let  him  eschew  ever}^thing  that  will  not  benefit 
and  bless  them. 

1 1  Cor.  xiv.  27  sq.       ^1  Cor.  xiv.  6.       »  1  Cor.  xiv.  18.       *  1  Cor.  xiv.  19. 
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But  the  statement  of  thia  principle  at  oiice  raises  a 
(liiTiciilty.  How  enn  a  man  refuse  to  utter  what  tJie 
Spirit  gives  him?  How  can  he  refrain  from  speakiug 
witli  tongues  when  prompted  therotij,  even  though  there 
lie  no  interpreter  preseut,  and  how  can  he  refrain  from 
propliesyiug  when  the  revelation  is  imparted  to  him, 
even  though  another  is  prophesying  sit  the  same  time? 
Id  answer  to  thia  question  Paul  lays  down  a  second  prin- 
ei])le,  no  less  important  and  far-reaching  tlian  the  tirat 
"  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  aie  subject  to  the  prophets," 
he  says  in  vs.  32.  In  other  words,  an  inspired  man  not 
only  can,  but  has  the  right  to  utter  or  refrain  from  «tte^ 
ing  that  which  is  given  him,  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  ta 
his  judgment  dictates,  and  to  hold  it  in  subservience  to 
the  well-being  of  the  church.  The  utterance  is  a  stai-tliug 
one,  but  it  does  not  indicate  any  tendency  on  Paul's  part 
to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  Spirit  or  to  disparage 
his  gifts.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  say  that  the 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  other  uninspired  men, 
but  only  that  they  are  subject  to  the  prophets  themselves, 
and  the  assumption  evidently  is  that  with  the  gift,  if  it 
be  a  true  gift,  goes  always  wisdom  to  guide  the  .prophet 
in  its  use;  "for  God  is  not  a  God  of  confusion,  but  of 
peace,  "^  and  he  cannot  intend  that  his  gifts  should  be 
employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  impede  instead  of  promote 
the  good  of  the  church.  But  the  principle  nevertheless  is 
of  far-reaching  consequence,  and  its  utterance  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Christian  worship.  For  the  effect 
of  it,  in  association  with  the  other  principle  that  all  things 
are  for  edification,  must  evidently  be  in  the  end  to  subject 
the  action  of  the  Spirit  to  the  will  not  only  of  the  prophet 
himself,  but  also  of  the  church.  If  he  does  not  exercise 
discretion  in  the  use  of  his  spiritual  gifts,  the  church  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  exercise  it  for  him,  and  the 
complete  freedom  of  the  inspired  individual  must  thus 
yield  to  the  control  of  the  assembled  congregation.  The 
way  is  thus  prepared  for  a  regular  and  stereotyped  order 
of  services,  and  the  way  is  prepared  also  for  the  appoint- 
1 1  Cor.  liy.  33. 
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ment  of  certain  persons  to  take  charge  of  the  services  and 
to  see  that  the  established  routine  is  followed  and  all 
things  done  decently  and  in  order.  Such  a  stereotyping 
process  and  such  a  development  of  officialism  Paul  seems 
not  to  have  contemplated  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians, 
but  the  principles  enunciated  by  him  could  hardly  have  any 
other  effect  in  the  long  run.  And  our  sources  indicate 
that  the  effect  ensued  in  due  time.  In  Rome,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  the  process  was  already  well  under 
way,  and  regularly  appointed  officials  were  in  control  of 
the  services.^  And  long  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  the  original  freedom  seems  to  have  given  place 
almost  everywhere  jbo  the  bondage  of  liturgical  rules,  and 
instead  of  the  simple  informal  gatherings  of  the  ear- 
liest days,  regular  services  were  held,  in  which  a  fixed 
order  was  followed,  and  the  privilege  of  participation 
was  gmnted  only  to  certain  persons  and  only  under  well- 
defined  restrictions.^  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  33  Paul  implies  that 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  context  were 
applicable  to  other  churches  as  well,  and  he  doubtless 
inculcated  them  elsewhere  as  need  arose.  And  so,  though 
the  development  was  due  in  part  to  natural  conditions  and 
needs  which  were  eveiywhere  similar,^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Paul's  influence  had  much  to  do  with  that  de- 
velopment, and  that  the  two  principles  fii-st  enunciated,  so 
far  as  we  know,  by  him  were  ultimately  responsible  for  it. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  when  the  meetings  were  of 
such  an  informal  and  spontaneous  character  as  they  were 
in  the  earliest  days,  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  them. 
But  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  indicates  clearly 
enough  the  exercises  which  ordinarily  took  place.  The 
gift  of  tongues,  as  we  have  seen,  was  very  common  and 
especially  prized.  But  Paul's  direction  that  it  should  be 
employed  only  when  an  interpreter  was  i)resent,   must 

1  Cf.  Clement:  Ad  Cor.  40-42,  44,  59  sq. 

2  Cf.,  e.g.,  Didache,  IX.  sq. ;  Justiu  Martyr's  Apology,  I.  G7 ;  and  Ignatius: 
Magn.  4,  7 ;  Trail.  7 ;  Smyr.  8. 

«  In  Thessalonica  the  excesses  to  wliich  the  free  exercise  of  spiritual  ffifts 
was  leading  were  producing  a  reaction  aj^ainst  their  exercise  (1  Thess.  v.  11), 
20),  and  what  was  true  there  may  well  have  been  true  elsewhere. 
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ultimately,  though  not  immedifttely,  have  put  a  slup 
to  it.  Intfirpretatioii  involved  some  peculiar  mpporl 
between  speaker  and  interpreter;  the  latter  must  be 
spiritually  endowed  as  well  as  the  former,  and  such 
recipi'oual  endowment  cannot  have  been  general  at  any 
timt!  and  must  have  gi"Own  increasingly  uncommon. 
And  SO  it  is  not  surprising  that  tongues  eeased,  as  th«v 
seetn  to  have  done,  at  a  comparatively  early  day. 

Propheaying,  too,  usually  constituted  a  part  of  the  ser- 
vice,' It  was  as  truly  a  spiritual  act  as  the  speaking  with 
tongues,  being  nothing  else  than  the  utterance  of  revela- 
tions received  directly  from  God.  Whether  those  revela- 
tions had  to  do  with  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future, 
with  belief  or  with  conduct,  with  the  individual  or  with 
the  church,  the  act  was  the  same.  Whatever  was  imme- 
diately imparted  to  a  man  by  the  Spirit,  and  uttered  by 
him  under  the  Spirit's  influence,  was  prophecy.^  The  gift 
of  prophecy  was  distinguished  from  the  gift  of  tongues  by 
the  fact  that  the  person  exercising  it,  though  he  might  be 
under  great  excitement,  was  entirely  aware  of  what  he 
was  saying  and  of  what  was  going  on  about  him.  He  was 
not  beside  himself,  oi-  deprivf<l  of  consciousness  in  any 
such  way  as  the  speaker  with  tongues.  Moreover,  his  ut- 
terances were  intelligible  both  to  himself  and  to  others.' 

I  It  is  to  prophecy  that  Paal  refers  In  1  Cor.  lir.  28,  irben  he  nsea  the  inird 
"  rovelatlon  "  (iTaiii\uif'it).    Cf.  also  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  chapter. 

'  EiampleB  of  vniious  kinds  of  prophecy  are  faand  in  the  New  TeslamenL 
Agahus  foretells  a  fnmiae  which  leads  the  brethrcD  of  Antloch  to  send  help  in 
the  Mother  Cburuh  ( AcU  xi .  38) .  He  also  annonnces  to  Paul  the  fate  that  is  tu 
befall  him  in  JerusBlera  (xii.  II).  The  same  hind  of  a  prophetic  wamlaK  ii 
given  also  by  the  disciples  of  Tyre  (iii.  4).  So  Paul  trei]ueDt)y  receivM 
divine  direction  at  critical  junctures  (cl.  Oal.  ii.  2;  Acts  xrl.  6,  'J),  and  the 
same  was  true  of  Peter  and  Pliilip  (Acts  z.  and  viii.).  Paul  had,  moreoTFr, 
man;  visions  and  revelations  {see,  lor  instance,  2  Cor.  xii.  1  aq.  and  compare 
the  vision  of  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  5H) ;  and  indeed  his  whole  Oospel  rested  ninn 
a  revelation,  and  was  thus  an  inspired  Oospel.  He  received  announcemenlj 
of  God's  will,  also,  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  (compare,  tor  instance, 

1  Ci>r.  vii.  10,  ilv.  37)  and  was  granted  knowledge  of  the  future  for  Iho 
instruction  Bud  encouragement  of  his  brethren  (compare  1  Cor.  iv.  23.50; 

2  Thesa.  ii.  3).  The  most  notable  eiample  ot  prophecy  in  the  New  Testament 
la  the  Apocalypse,  which  purports  to  be  from  beginning  to  end  the  rerord  of  i 
revelation  vouchsafed  by  Christ  to  the  author,  while  he  was  in  the  Siaril 
(Rev.  1. 1, 10). 

*  Tongues  required  interpretation,  prophecy  did  not  (cf.  1  Cor.  lir.  3  sq., 
28  «q.). 
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The  prophet  was  thus  at  the  same  time  a  teacher,  for  the 
revelations  which  he  received  and  uttered  were  for  the 
instruction  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke;  but  he  differed 
from  the  ordinary  teacher  in  that  he  imparted  not  what  he 
had  acquired  by  study  or  thought  or  reflection,  but  only 
what  was  directly  given  him,  only  what  he  saw  or  heard. 
He  was  simply  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit,  and  his  own 
wisdom  and  attainments  played  no  part  in  the  matter. 

It  was  because  the  utterances  of  the  prophet  were  fitted 
to  instruct  and  edify  others,  that  Paul  mnked  the  gift  of 
prophecy  so  much  higher  than  the  gift  of  tongues.  "  He 
that  speaketh  in  a  tongue,  edifieth  himself,  but  he  that 
prophesieth,  edifieth  the  church,"  he  says  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
4,  and  while  he  expresses  the  wish  that  all  might  speak 
with  tongues,  he  is  much  more  anxious  that  all  should 
prophesy.^  In  prophecy  he  sees  the  greatest  power,  not 
only  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  saints,  but  also  for  the 
conviction  and  conversion  of  unbelievers.^  The  gift  upon 
which  Paul  lays  such  emphasis  was  a  very  common  one  in 
the  apostolic  age.  There  were  prophets  not  only  in  Paul's 
churches,  but  also  in  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Csesarea.* 
Moreover,  the  gift  was  confined  to  no  particular  class  of 
Christians.  Women  as  well  as  men  prophesied  in  Cor- 
inth,* and  Paul's  wish  that  all  might  prophesy,  shows  that 
the  gift  was  not  the  prerogative  of  a  special  order  or  office.^ 

But  when  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  valued  so  highly 
as  they  were  in  those  early  days,  it  was  natural  that  there 
should  be  some  who  pretended  to  gifts  which  they  did  not 

1 1  Cor.  xiv.  5.  8  Acts  xi.  27,  xiii.  1,  xv.  32,  xxi.  9. 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  24.  *  1  Cor.  xi.  6 ;  cf .  also  Acts  xxi.  9. 

^  1  <^r.  xiv.  5,  24,  31 ;  cf .  also  Acts  xix.  6.  It  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
signs  of  the  enthusiastic  spiritual  character  of  the  early  church  and  of  its 
vivid  consciousness  of  being  under  direct  divine  control  and  in  intimate  com- 
munion with  God,  that  the  belief  in  prophecy  was  universal  and  the  exercise 
of  the  gift  so  widespread.  Even  in  the  second  century  when  the  primitive 
enthusiasm  and  spontaneity  had  already  largely  passed  away,  Christians  still 
believed  in  the  continuation  of  prophecy  and  there  were  still  prophets  in  the 
church  (cf .,  e.g.y  Didache,  XI. ;  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  XVI. ;  Ignatius :  Phii.  7 ; 
Hermas:  Mand,  XL;  Justin:  Dial,  81,  88;  and  see  Harnack's  edition  of 
the  Didache  in  the  Tezte  und  Untersuchtingen,  II.  1,  S.  123. 

Only  under  the  pressure  of  its  controversy  with  the  Montanists  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century  did  the  church  at  large  finally  come  to  the 
conclosion  that  prophecy  had  ceased. 
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possess,  and  when  all  were  uDder  excitement  and  in  con- 
stant expectation  of  receiving  inspiration  from  on  high, 
it  was  inevitable  that  some  should  imagine  themselves 
prompted  by  the  Spirit  when  they  were  not.  It  was  there- 
fore important  that  there  should  be  a  means  of  determining 
whether  a  speaker  was  really  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  and  thin  was  especially  needful  in  connection  with 
the  pro|)het8,  whose  utterances  puqjorted  to  Ite  the  word 
of  God  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  their  brethren. 
And  so  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  29,  directs  that  while  the 
prophets  are  speaking  the  others  shall  discern,  that  is, 
shall  determine  whether  their  utterances  are  really  the 
Spirit's  or  only  their  own;  and  in  xii.  3  he  gives  a  test 
by  which  the  true  and  the  false  prophet  may  be  determined : 
"No  man  speaking  in  the  Spirit  of  God  saith,  Jesus  is 
anathema ;  and  no  man  can  say,  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  in  the 
Holy  Spirit."  This  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  if  a 
man  is  truly  inspired,  all  that  ho  says  will  be  for  the  glory 
of  Christ  and  not  the  reverse.'  And  so  the  character  of 
that  which  is  uttered  in  any  meeting  by  a  prophet  is  to 
be  weighed  by  his  brethren  Itefore  its  divine  origin  is  ad- 
mitted. If  there  is  in  it  anything  unchristian  or  anything 
that  detracts  from  the  honor  of  Christ,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  God's  word.'  But  evidently  no  test  could  be  given 
which  would  enable  Christians  to  determine  absolutely  in 
every  case  whether  the  Spirit  of  God  was  speaking  or  only 
a  man,  and  hence  some  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
a  special  charisma  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  dis- 
tinguish the  false  from  the  true:  the  charisma  of  "discern- 
ing of  Spirits,"  as  Paul  calls  it.* 

In  addition  to  prophecy  and  speaking  with  tongueS)  Paul 
mentions  teaching  as  another  part  of  the  religious  ser- 
vices.* Prophecy  was  itself  a  form  of  teaching,  but  in  1 
Cor.  xiv.  6  and  26,  teaching  is  distinguished  from  prophecy 

>  A  simitnr  thoiteh  Somewhat  mnre  specific  teat  is  given  ia  1  John  It.  3  (rt. 
also  Gal.  i,  K).  In  tbe  Didache  (XL)  l  he  prophet's  conduct  fs  made  a  t«st  at  his 
divine  calling,  but  it  is  implied  in  tbe  beginning  ot  tbe  Bame  cbapt«r  tbkt  iIif 
agreement  of  his  teacliing  with  that  which  the  readen  have  already  receiTcd 
must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

'  CI.  also  1  TheSB.  v.  21.  ■  1  Cor.  xii.  10.  « 1  Cor.  xl*.  SB. 
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as  a  special  function,  and  the  gift  of  teaching  is  likewise 
distinguished  from  the  gift  of  prophecy  in  1  Cor.  xii.  8  sq. 
and  Rom.  xii.  6  sq.^  The  difference  between  the  two  lay 
in  the  fact  that  while  prophecy  was  the  utterance  of  a  reve- 
lation received  directly  from  God,  teaching,  specifically  so 
called,  was  the  utterance  of  that  which  one  had  gained  by 
thought  and  reflection.  The  teacher  might  be  led  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit, —  indeed,  he  must  be,  if  he  were  to 
be  a  true  teacher  and  his  teaching  truly  spiritual, —  but 
what  he  said  was  in  a  real  sense  his  own.  He  was  thus 
an  inspired  man,  but  not  a  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit. 
It  was  the  especial  function  of  the  man  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  teaching  to  expound  and  apply  and  draw  lessons 
from  the  revelations  of  God  imparted  either  to  the  ancient 
prophets  or  to  the  prophets  of  the  present,  and  he  might 
deal  with  the  simplest  matters  or  delve  deep  into  the  mys- 
teries of  divine  truth.  His  gift  might  not  display  the 
immediate  activity  of  the  Spirit  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
gift  of  tongues  or  of  prophecy,  but  its  usefulness  was  very 
great,  as  Paul  himself  indicates  in  more  than  one  passage.^ 
It  was  largely  by  its  exercise  that  the  church  was  enabled 
to  preserve  its  balance  and  was  kept  from  running  into 
all  sorts  of  spiritual  excesses  and  eccentricities.  The 
quietness  and  soberness  which  naturally  attached  to  it 
constituted  an  excellent  counterpoise  to  the  excitement 
and  frenzy  which  attended  prophecy  and  speaking  with 
tongues.  The  exercise  of  the  gift  in  the  service  invited 
those  present  to  thought  and  reflection,  and  enabled  them 
to  understand  better  both  themselves  and  the  Gospel,  and 
to  make  a  wiser  use  of  the  spiritual  riches  offered  them 
by  the  prophets.  It  was,  indeed,  only  as  they  were  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  that  they 
were  competent  to  test  the  truth  of  the  utterances  of  the 
prophets,  and  to  estimate  their  worth.  Paul's  epistles  are 
very  largely  devoted  to  the  impartation  of  instruction  which 
his  teaching  charisma  fitted  him  to  give,  and  in  all  of  them 

1  Cf.  also  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  Eph.  iv.  11,  where  teachers  are  distinguished 
from  prophets. 

^  Cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  6;  also  xii.  8,  and  xiv.  26,  in  both  of  which  passages  teach- 
ing is  mentioned  before  prophecy. 
2  a 
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he  assumes  that  his  readers  have  received  such  insLiuction 
from  the  beginning.  The  commuii  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tianity which  prevailed  in  the  church,  and  some  of  which 
finally  crystallized  into  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the 
second  and  subsequent  centuries,  were  much  more  largely 
the  fruit  of  thought  and  redectiou  tlian  of  immediate  reve- 
lation. Teaching,  specifically  so  called,  had  more  to  do 
with  them  than  prophecy.  And  j'et  though  the  gift  of 
teaching  was  so  useful,  and  though  its  permanent  influence 
upon  the  life  and  thought  of  Christendom  was  so  great,  in 
a  church  like  that  of  Corinth,  where  so  much  was  made  of 
those  gifts  which  were  most  mysterious  and  marvellous 
(and  Corinth  was  not  unique  in  this  respect),  the  gift  of 
teaching  must  have  seemed  of  comparatively  little  value, 
and  its  exercise  was  very  likely  completely  overshadowed 
by  tongues  and  prophecy.  There  can  have  been  little 
opportunity  for  quiet  instruction  and  little  inclination  to 
listen  to  it  where  there  was  such  activity  and  where  so 
many  were  clamoring  for  utterance  as  in  the  meetings 
described  by  Paul.  But  when  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Paul  for  the  conduct  of  the  services  were  put  into 
practice,  the  teauliing  function  found  a  much  lar^'er  exer- 
cise, and  as  the  early  enthusiasm  abated  somewhat  and 
spiritual  ecstasy  grew  less  general  and  constant,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  man  endowed  with  the  teaching  charisma 
rapidly  increased. 

Other  exercises  which  commonly  constituted  a  part  of 
the  services  of  the  early  Christians  were  praise  and  prayer. 
In  1  Cor.  xiv.  26  Paul  mentions  praise  first  of  all,  and 
from  the  word  he  uses,^  and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  took  the  form  ordinarily  of  a 
psalm,  which  was  sung  or  spoken  by  this  or  that  individual 
believer  under  the  impulse  of  tlie  Spirit.  The  psalm  of 
praise  might  be  unintelligible,  constituting  simplya  form 
of  the  speaking  with  tongues,  or  it  might  promote  the 
edification  of  those  present,  just  as  prophecy  and  teaching 
did.*  In  either  case  it  was  the  utterance  of  a  man  spiritu- 
ally endowed,  and  it  formed  his  contribution  to  the  service. 
'  f  oXfiii.  >  CI.  1  Cor.  liv,  15. 
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Paul  does  not  indicate  whether  the  psalm  was  ordinarily 
suug  or  simply  spoken.  It  was  as  much  a  psalm  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  doubtless  the  practice  varied 
according  to  individual  tastes  and  talents.  That  singing 
was  common  is  clear  from  Eph.  v.  19  and  Col.  iii.  16,  as 
well  as  from  Pliny's  epistle  to  Trajan,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  Christians  were  accustomed  "tosingresponsively 
a  song  unto  Christ  as  God."^  The  psalms  thus  sung  or 
spoken  were  doubtless  in  some  cases  new  and  original  with 
those  that  uttered  them,  in  other  cases  old  and  familiar  to 
all.  Their  spiritual  character  and  their  fitness  to  voice 
one's  praise  did  not  depend  upon  their  originality.  A 
few  examples  of  early  Christian  hymns  are  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  some  of  them  without  doubt  composed 
by  the  writers  themselves  with  an  immediate  reference  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  others  possibly  already  current  in  the 
church.  2 

Paul  does  not  mention  prayer  as  distinguished  from 
praise  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  but  that  it  must  have  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  every  religious  service  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians goes  without  saying,^  and  in  xi.  4  it  is  explicitly 
referred  to,  and  in  xiv.  15  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
pi*aise.  Like  the  latter,  it  might  be  intelligible,  and  thus 
edifying  to  all  present,  or  it  might  be  simply  a  form  of  the 
speaking  with  tongues,  and  as  such  of  benefit  to  no  one 
except  the  man  himself;  *  but  in  either  case  it  was  thought 
of,  like  all  the  other  exercises,  as  prompted  by  the  Spirit, 
and  of  course  the  same  freedom  attached  to  it  as  to  them. 
Any  one  might  offer  prayer  at  any  time  and  in  any  form, 
just  as  he  might  speak  with  tongues  or  prophesy.  The 
earliest  set  form  of  Christian  prayer  known  to  us  is  the 
Lord's  prayer,  which  is  reported  only  by  two  of  the  evan- 
gelists, Matthew  and  Luke,  but  of  whose  authenticity 

1  Carmenque  christo  quasi  ileo  dicere  secuin  invicem;  in  epistle  No.  96 
(97)  of  Pliny's  collected  epistles,  written  in  110  or  111  a.d.  See  my  transla- 
tion of  Eusebius,  p.  105. 

'-*  Cf.,  e.g.,  Rev.  xix.  1-3,  6  sq.,  xi.  17  sq.,  iv.  11,  v.  9-13,  xv.  3  sq.  For  other 
songs  see  Luke  i.  46  sq.,  G8  sq.,  ii.  14,  '2i)  sq.  Upon  the  whole  subject  see 
Weizsiicker,  I.e.  S.  557  S(|.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol.  II.  p.  259  sq.). 

<  Cf.  Acts  ii.  42;  also  2  Cor.  i.  11,  where  common  prayer  is  spoken  of. 

4  1  Cor.  xiv.  H. 
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there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  possible  that  the  Aramaic 
word  "Abba,"  in  Rom.  viii.  15  and  Gal.  iv.  6,  points  to 

its  eommoii  use  in  Paul's  day.^  At  any  rate,  it  was  gener- 
ally employed  in  the  second  century,  if  not  already  in  the 
first.  The  earliest  distinct  reference  to  it  outside  of  the 
Gospels  is  in  the  Ttacking  of  the  Apoatleg,  where  it  is 
repeated  in  full,  and  Christians  are  directed  to  pray  thus 
three  times  a  day.'  In  the  same  work  other  set  forms 
of  prayer  are  given,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
eucharistic  service,^  but  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
prophets  shall  not  be  bound  by  such  forms,  but  tihall  be 
]»ermitted  to  give  thanks  at  as  great  length  as  they  please. 
This  stipulation  is  very  significant,  for  it  shows  how  pre- 
scribed forms  of  prayer  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  free 
prayere  of  the  earliest  days.  Prayer  being  regarded  as  a 
spiritual  exercise  indulged  in  only  under  the  prompting 
of  the  Spirit,  it  became  necessary  in  the  services,  as  the 
consciousness  of  inspiration  grew  less  geueral,  to  depend 
for  it,  as  well  as  for  prophecy  and  teaching,  upon  certain 
peculiarly  favored  individuals,  and  in  their  absence  to 
repeat  the  prayei-s  offered  Viy  them  when  present.  The 
forms  prescribed  in  the  Didache  for  use  in  the  absence  of 
prophets  were  without  doubt  regarded  as  inspired  utter- 
ances, and  the  repetition  of  them  was  thought  to  be  the 
best  that  could  be  done  when  genuine  inspiration  for  new 
and  spontaneous  prayer  was  lacking.* 

In  addition  to  prayer,  praise,  teaching,  prophecy,  and 
tongues,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  also  constituted  commonly  a  part  of  the  services 
of  the  early  Christians.  Such  reading  ia  not  mentioned 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  but  the  omission  of  a  specific  reference 

>  Se«  Weizsiicker.  I.e.  S.  636  sq.  (Gn;;.  Trsns.,  Vol.  It.  p.  SS8  sq.)- 

1  Didache,  VIII.  See  the  notes  in  loc.  in  Harnack's  edition  ot  the  Didaehi 
(Textcu'id  Untersuchunfffn.Il.  1). 

■  Didaehe,  IX.  scj. 

*  lu  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  CoriatliiaDa,chapi.G9-61,  an  extended  prkfirii 
given  which  wns  doubtlesst  in  commrin  use  in  the  church  ot  Rome,  (or  it  bean 
no  relation  to  the  object  of  the  epistle,  and  can  hardly  bave  been  composed  bf 
Clement  for  the  occasion,  Aircordin);  to  Justin  (Apol.  I,  6T),  the  president,  tint 
is,  evidently,  tlie  bisbop,  wbo  iras  iu  charge  of  the  service  prayed  in  Bucb  form 
as  he  pleased.  But  before  the  end  of  tbe  second  century  an  eiMbUihed  litD^ 
was  almost  everywhere  in  use. 
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to  prayer  in  the  same  passage  shows  that  the  enumeration 
was  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  and  Paul's  silence 
therefore  cannot  be  urged  as  a  proof  that  the  Scriptures 
were  not  read  in  the  services  of  the  Corinthian  church.? 
There  is  the  same  lack  of  reference  to  the  matter  in  all 
our  first  century  sources,^  but  the  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Old  Testament  which  Paul  and  other  early  writers 
assume  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  address,  and  the 
emphasis  upon  its  divine  character  and  upon  its  value  both 
as  law  and  prophecy,  which  was  so  widespread  from  the 
beginning,  among  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  Christians, 
make  it  practically  certain  that  the  Scriptures  were  dili- 
gently read  and  expounded  in  their  meetings.^  Justin 
Martyr  tells  us  that  they  were  thus  read  in  his  day,*  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  custom  existed  from 
the  beginning. 

Least  of  all  the  exercises  which  have  been  described 
could  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  be  regarded  as  a  spir- 
itual function.  And  yet  even  here  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  must  have  been  recognized,  prompting  a  Christian 
to  impart  something  from  the  word  of  God  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  edification  of  those  present,  and  quickening  his 
appreciation  and  apprehension  of  its  meaning.  A  pre- 
scribed exercise  in  the  service  the  reading  can  hardly  have 
been  in  the  early  days  of  informality  and  freedom.  It 
must  have  been,  like  all  the  other  functions,  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  this  or  that  brother;  and  it  was  doubtless 
by  those  endowed  with  the  gift  of  teaching  that  the  Script- 
ures were  most  commonly  employed  in  the  meetings. 
Upon  selected  passages,  either  read  or  repeated  from  mem- 
ory, they  very  likely  based  much  of  the  instruction  which 

^  The  fact  that  reading  was  not  naturally  subject  to  abuse,  may  have  led  to 
the  omission  of  it  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26. 

2  But  see  Acts  i.  20,  iv.  25,  xv.  16  sq. 

'  Cf.,  t.g.^  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  such  passages  as  Rom.  vii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  18, 
xiv.  21,  34,  XV.  1  sq. ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16  sq. ;  Gal.  iv.  26.  The  large  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  1  Peter,  and  in  Clement's  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  is  also  to  be  noticed.  Especially  significant  are  the  words 
of  Clement  in  chap.  53:  "  For  ye  know  and  know  well  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
dearly  beloved,  and  ye  have  searched  into  the  oracles  of  God"  (cf.  also 
chap.  62). 

^  Justin's  Apology  f  I.  67. 
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they  had  to  impart  to  their  fellows.  Thus  is  best  ex- 
plained the  fiict  that  the  faniiliftiity  of  the  chui-ch  at  Lirge 
with  the  Old  TeBttinient  seems  to  have  been  conJined  iii 
the  main  to  certain  portions  of  it,  particularly  to  such 
portions  as  could  be  tindei-stood  in  a  Messianic  sense.  A 
body  of  Messianic  predictions  was  thus  brought  together  at 
au  early  day,  and  nearly  all  the  apologetic  writers  of  the 
second  and  subsequent  centuries  drew  largely  upon  it.  the 
same  passages  recurring  again  and  again  in  early  Christian 
literature,  and  nearly  always  with  the  same  iuterpretations. 
In  addition  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  reconis  of  Christ's  life,  and  ospectally 
of  his  words,  were  widely  read  in  the  meetings  of  the 
primitive  Chi-istians.  We  know  that  such  records  were 
composed  at  an  early  day,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
made  use  of  by  the  authors  of  our  Gospels ;  *  and  as  the 
woi-ds  of  Christ  were  everywhere  recognized  as  jK>sse3sing 
RUtliority  in  the  clmrch,^  it  is  altogether  protuble  that 
Christians  were  increasingly  careful  to  acquaint  them- 
selves and  their  brethren  with  those  words  as  transmitted 
either  orally  or  in  writing.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  Gospels  or  any 
other  Gospel  records  were  looked  upon  as  "Scripture" 
during  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  only 
"Scripture,"  that  is,  the  only  sacred  and  authoritative 
text  which  the  church  had,  was  the  Jewish  Bible.  The 
ascription  to  the  records  which  contained  them  of  the 
sacredness  and  authority  which  attached  to  Christ's  wortls 
was  not  thought  of  until  well  on  in  the  second  centur\\ 
Not  because  they  were  written,  but  because  they  had  fallen 
from  Christ's  lips,  were  his  words  authoritative,  and  their 
authority  was  not  in  the  least  diminished  because  they 
were  transmitted  orally  rather  than  in  writing.  Indeed, 
Papias  valued  the  oi-al  traditions  more  highly  than  the 
written  records,  and  in  this  be  doubtless  voiced  the  senti- 
ment of  many  of  his  contemporaries.^     So  far,  therefore, 

1  See  below,  p.  569  sq.  »  Cf..  e.g..  1  Cor.  vii,  10,  ii.  H,  li.  2.1. 

'  Cf.  Eiisebins :  U.K.  III.  39.  4.  I  Brobrace  this  opportuitlty  to  corrert  the 
Interpretation  of  P.ipias'  Hords  (riven  in  my  edition  ot  Eusebius,  Bk.  III. 
chap.  3!t,  note  11.    I  nni  now  convinced  that  tliewnrdi^c  rwr  Bi^Xlwv  retei  not, 
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as  such  Gospel  records  were  read  or  quoted  in  the  services 
of  the  early  Christians,  they  were  regarded  not  as  the 
revealed  and  inspired  word  of  God,  but  simply  as  sources 
from  which  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  utterances  or  of  his 
deeds  might  be  drawn.  That  the  epistles  of  Paul  were 
also  read  to  the  assembled  Christians  in  the  various 
churches  addressed  is  clear  from  such  passages  as  1  Thess. 
V.  27  and  Col.  iv.  16.  That  they  must  have  been  thus  read 
goes,  indeed,  without  saying.  And  the  same  is  equally 
true  of  other  epistles,  whether  written  by  one  church  to 
another,^  or  by  apostles,  prophets,  and  other  men  of  like 
repute.^  The  public  reading  of  such  epistles  and  other 
writings  did  not,  of  course,  mean  that  they  were  regarded 
as  Scripture  and  put  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  Jewish 
Bible.  Many  of  them  might  in  time  acquire  such  canoni- 
cal dignity  and  authority,  but  during  the  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing  there  was  no  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  As  already  remarked,  the  only  "  Scripture  "  was  the 
traditional  Jewish  canon,  and  neither  gospels  nor  epistles 
nor  apocalypses  found  in  those  early  days  a  place  alongside 
of  the  old  law  and  prophets.^ 

We  have  been  dealing  thus  far  only  with  those  parts  of 
the  religious  service  in  which  there  was  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  or  in  which  the  imparta- 
tion  of  inspiration,  instruction,  and  edification  was  the 

as  maintained  by  Lightfoot,  to  written  expositions  or  interpretations  of  the 
utterances  of  Christ,  but  to  the  Gospel  records  themselves  which  contained 
such  utterances. 

^  As,  for  instance,  the  epistle  of  the  church  of  Home  to  the  church  of  Corinth, 
commonly  known  as  Clement's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was 
read  in  the  church  of  Corinth  on  the  Lord's  day  as  late  as  170  a.d.,  as  was 
also  the  later  epistle  of  the  same  church,  written  by  the  hand  of  Bishop  Soter. 
See  Eusebius:  U.K.  IV.  23,  11. 

2  Not  only  the  epistles  which  are  containe<i  in  our  New  Testament  canon, 
including  the  Apocalypse  (compare  Rev.  i. .'{,  and  xxii.  10, 18),  were  thus  read, 
but  also  many  other  epistles  and  works  of  various  kinds.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  widely  read  in  the  public  services  in  the  second 
century  (compare  Vis.  II.  4),  not  to  mention  the  epistles  of  Barnabas,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  and  many  others. 

*  The  implied  inclusion  of  Paul's  epistles  in  the  '*  Scriptures  "  by  the  author 
of  2  Peter  (iii.  IB)  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of  the  late  date  of  that  epistle  (see 
below,  p.  6()2).  Neither  Paul's  letters  nor  any  of  the  other  writings  which  are 
contained  in  our  New  Testament  canon  were  regarded  as  Scripture  until  well 
ou  in  the  second  century. 
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chief  end  Bubserved.  But  there  was  another  functim 
of  aD  entirely  different  kind  which  constituted  from  the 
very  beginning  an  important  feature  of  the  gatherings  of 
Clu-istian  disciples,  and  that  was  the  Lord's  Supper.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  such  exercises  as  hsve 
been  described  did  not  occur  in  connection  with  that 
feaat.  It  ia  altogether  probable  that  when  Christians 
came  together  to  break  bread,  they  spoke  and  prayed  and 
prophesied  as  they  hatl  oppoitunity  or  as  the  Spirit  gate 
them  utterance.'  But  at  the  same  time  a  distinction  may 
fairly  be  drawn  between  the  services  which  Iiave  been 
considered  and  the  meetings  for  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Such  services  might  be  held  on  many  occasions 
and  in  many  circumstances  when  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  eating  a  common  meal.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bithynia  in  his  time  met  twice  on  a  stated  day: 
in  the  morning  to  sing  a  hymn  and  to  join  in  a  pledge, 
and  again  later  to  partake  of  a  common  meal,^  and  there 
arc  indications  that  in  Corinth  a  similar  custom  was  ob- 
served. At  any  rate,  the  exercises  which  Paul  mentions 
in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  cannot  well 
have  taken  jiLice  in  the  nteeting  which  he  descriljes  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  under  the  circumstances  that  existed 
in  that  meeting;  and  in  xiv.  24  unbelievers  are  repre- 
sented as  being  in  attendance,  while  they  can  hardly 
have  been  present  at  the  common  meal.*  Though  the 
custom  which  thus  seems  to  have  been  followed  in  Cor- 
inth, and  later  in  Bithynia,  may  not  have  been  universal, 
and  though  hard  and  fast  lines  between  the  two  kinds  of 
services  must  not  be  drawn,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
Christians  everywhere  met  together,  sometimes  with  the 
particular  purpose  of  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at 
other  times  with  an  altogether  different  aim. 

It  was  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  eaten  by  the  primitive  disciples  of  Jerusalem,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  everywhere  celebrated 
in  the  churches  of  the  apostolic  age.     The  only  descrip- 

»  Cf.  also  Weiisiioker,  J.c.  S 
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tion  of  it  which  we  have  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
is  found  in  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.^  In 
that  epistle  he  is  led  by  certain  abuses  which  attached  to 
the  Supper  in  Corinth  to  reprove  his  readers  very  sharply, 
and  to  indicate  his  own  conception  of  the  service  and  the 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  its  observance.  It  seems 
that  the  Corinthians  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together 
for  the  purpose  of  partaking  of  a  common  meal,  just  as  the 
early  disciples  of  Jerusalem  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
and  that  at  that  meal  they  ate  bread  and  drank  wine  with 
an  especial  reference  to  Jesus,  thus  making  a  commemora- 
tive and  religious  feast  of  it.^  But  at  the  time  Paul  wrote 
his  epistle,  the  meal,  which  should  have  been  a  holy  meal 
from  beginning  to  end,  had  degenerated  into  a  scene  of 
discord  and  debauchery.  Each  was  concerned  to  satisfy 
his  own  appetite  without  any  regard  to  his  brethren,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  even  the  common 
rules  of  decency,  were  violated  in  a  shocking  way.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  Paul  reminded  them 
that  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  death  was  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  meal  and  not  the  eating  and  drinking  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  he  therefore  commanded  them  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  at  home,  so  that  when  they  came 
together  they  might  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  reli- 
gious part  of  the  service,  and  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
commemorate  Christ  in  the  right  spirit.^  The  principle 
thus  voiced  by  Paul  is  of  far-reaching  significance.  It 
means  logically  the  doing  away  of  the  simple  and  informal 
character  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  the  identification  of  that 
Supper  with  every  meal  eaten  by  Christians,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  specific  and  formal  religious  service  in  which 

1 1  Cor.  xi.  18  sq. 

3  The  common  meals  which  were  very  much  in  vof^ue  in  the  heathen  world 
of  the  period  may  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  common  meals  of  the 
Christians,  contributing  to  their  frequency  and  mouldiu^j:  to  some  extent  the 
practices  connected  with  them  (cf .  especially  Hatch's  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the 
InHttence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  on  the  Christian  Churchy  p.  300),  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  look  to  those  feasts  for  an  explanation  of  the  common  meals 
of  the  Christians.  The  impulse  thus  to  meet  together  was  given  by  the  con- 
ception of  the  church  as  a  family,  and  Paul  without  doubt  instituted  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  all  his  churches  at  tlie  very  beginning. 

«  1  Cor.  xi.  22,  «. 
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eating  and  drinking  are  pm«ly  symbolic  acts.  Thos  n 
ceremonial  rite  takes  the  place  of  &  real  meal,  and  a  line 
is  drawn  between  the  sacred  nad  the  secular.  Instead  of 
the  permeation  of  every  ordinary  meal  with  a  sacred  char- 
acter, there  is  the  distiact  setting  apart  of  a  particular 
feast,  or  rather  the  institution  of  a  special  symbolic  feast, 
to  which  attaches  a  purely  religious  meaning,  so  that 
the  secular  character  of  all  other  meals  is  tacitly  recog- 
_  nized.  Though  the  Lord's  Supper  was  everywhere  eaten 
'  by  Christian  disciples  before  Paul,  it  may  be  said  in  s 
certain  sense  that  it  was  established  byhira;  for  it  was 
he,  BO  far  as  our  aouices  enable  ua  to  judge,  who  first 
made  it  a  special  meal,  and  separated  fi-oni  all  others.  It 
is  significant  that  his  action  was  due  to  the  abuses  which 
had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Supper  as  eaten  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  was  in  order  to  meet  a  practical  emer- 
gency that  he  laid  down  a  principle  which  was  destined 
ultimately  to  find  acceptance  everywhere,  not  only  because 
of  his  authority,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  tlie  same 
difficulties  which  made  their  appearance  at  an  early  day  in 
Corinth  must  at  some  time  or  other  make  their  appearance 
in  other  places  as  well,  even  though  in  less  offensive  form. 
While  the  original  sense  of  Christ's  immediate  presence 
was  real  and  vivid,  every  meal,  as  every  meeting,  of  the 
disciples  would  naturally  bear  a  sacred  character  and  be 
permeated  with  a  holy  meaning;  but  as  that  sense  grew 
gradually  fainter,  as  it  did  with  the  passage  of  time,  with 
the  multiplication  of  converts,  and  with  the  delay  of  the 
parousia,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  sacred  character 
of  all  meals  and  all  times  must  increase,  and  the  need  of 
setting  apart  certain  special  times  and  instituting  certain 
special  meals  of  a  more  sacred  character  must  be  increas- 
ingly felt.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  paradoxes  of  history 
that  the  great  apostle  of  liberty,  who  did  more  than  any 
one  else  to  oppose  and  destroy  the  reign  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, should  yet  have  laid  down  principles  in  relation 
both  to  the  services  of  the  church  in  general,  and  to  the 
liord's  Supper  in  particular,  which  were  eeseutially  formal 
and  stereotyping  in  their  effect. 
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It  was  some  time  before  the  principle  enunciated  by 
tul  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper  was  carried 
t  to  its  logical  result.  It  was  not  his  intention  in  his 
)istle  to  the  Corinthians  to  lay  down  a  general  law  which 
ould  govern  all  churches.  He  was  concerned  simply  to 
ovide  against  a  particular  diflSculty  which  had  arisen  in 
)rinth,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disgraceful  scenes 
lich  may  not  have  been  common  elsewhere  at  that  time. 
ad  so  it  is  not  strange  that  so  long  as  similar  diffi- 
Ities  did  not  arise  in  other  churches,  they  should  con- 
lue  to  unite  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  a 
jular  meal.  In  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  the 
caching  of  the  Apostles  and  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  were 
•itten,  and  in  Bithynia  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Lord's 
ipper  and  the  common  meal,  or  agape,  seem  to  have 
en  combined.^  But  in  Rome,  when  Justin  Martyr 
x)te  his  Apology^  the  Lord's  Supper  was  attached  to  the 
gular  Sunday  service  of  worship,  and  the  agape  had  dis- 
peared  altogether  or  was  held  at  some  other  time.^  And 
ough  the  common  meal  lingered  on  in  some  quarters  for 
WLj  generations,  it  was  gradually  prohibited  because  of 
e  excesses  to  which  it  frequently  gave  rise,  as  it  had 
•ne  at  an  early  day  in  Corinth. 

Paul's  conception  of  the  significance  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
r  appears  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24  sq.  and  x.  16  sq.  In  the 
rmer  passage  he  repeats  the  words  of  institution  as  he 
d  learned  them,  and  then  adds,  in  vs.  26,  a  comment  of 
3  own,  which  shows  that  he  conceived  of  the  Supper 
imarily  as  a  memorial  feast  in  which  the  death  of  the 
)rd,  the  great  central  fact  in  the  Pauline  theology,  was 
mmemorated.  In  x.  16  sq.,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  communion  feast,  in  partaking 
which  believers  become  united  not  simply  with  each 
her,  but  also  with  Christ,  whose  body  and  blood  are 
mbolized  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  which  all  partake, 
lus  Paul  finds  in  the  Eucharist  a  symbolic  representa- 

1  Cf .  Didache,  X. ;  Ignatius :   Rom.  7 ;  Smyr.  7,  8,  and  the  Epistle  of  Pliny 

erred  to  above. 

*  See  Justin's  Apology,  I.  66. 
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tion  of  that  real  and  vilal  union  of  the  believer  with  tlie 
risen  Saviour  which  was  fnmliiniental  in  hia  conception  of 
the  Cliristian  life.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  are  symbolized 
at  once  the  believer's  death  with  Christ,  when  be  partak« 
of  the  Clip  which  represents  Christ's  blood,  and  his  living 
union  with  him,  when  he  partakes  of  the  bread  whici 
i-epi'Gsents  his  abiding  presence  with  his  disciples.'  That 
Paul  does  not  think  of  the  communion  with  Christ  aa  a 
realistic  or  material  participation  in  his  body  and  blood  is 
made  plain  enough  by  vs.  18,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Jewa 
as  having  communion  wilh  the  altar  at  their  sacrificial 
feasts;  but  he  does  think,  nevertheless,  of  the  real  union 
of  the  believer  with  Christ  and  of  the  consequent  union 
of  believers  with  each  other  as  symbolized  in  the  common 
meal,  in  which  one  bread  and  one  cup  are  partaken  of  by 
all.  The  unity  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  to  which 
Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  xii.  27,  and  which  he  emphasizes  so 
strongly  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  is  thus  clearly 
shown  forth  in  the  Lord's  Supper  as  be  interprets  it. 

Our  sources  throw  little  light  upon  the  common  concep- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  prevailed  in  the  church 
at  large  during  our  ptiiiod.^  It  must  liave  been  cnmmonlT 
regarded  as  a  commemoration  of  Christ's  death,  and  yet 
that  this  idea  of  it  was  not  everywhere  prominent  appears 
from  more  than  one  second-century  writing.*  It  was  not 
long  before  there  were  read  into  it  many  ideas  entirely 
foreign  to  the  thought  of  Christ  himself  and  equally  for- 
eign to  the  thought  of  Paul, —  ideas  developed  on  the  one 
hand  out  of  the  notion  of  sacrifice,  which  attached  to  the 
Supper  at  an  early  day,  and  on  the  other  hand  out  of  the 

1  Weizslicker's  reference  ot  the  bread  to  the  Uvlnfi  Christ  anil  of  ttie  niw 
to  his  death  ll.c.  S.  5Tii;  Eiig.  Trans.,  Vul.  II.  p.  282]  is  justified  bj  Piul) 
words  in  1  Cor.  x.  16  sq.,  but  not  by  his  words  in  xl.  24  sq.  Verse  26  ol 
the  Matter  chapter  makes  it  clear  that  in  writing  that  passage  Paul  iru 
thinking  o[  Christ's  death  as  symbolized  hy  both  elements.  The  Faci  must 
b«  recognized  that  lie  was  looking;  at  the  service  from  difFerent  points  o( 
vieiv  in  the  two  chapters,  and  that  in  chap,  x.  he  brings  out  with  a  sprcial 
purpose  a  special  and  secondary  idea  which  does  not  appear  in  the  ntlKr 
passn^e. 

1  The  sapper  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels, in  Acts  li.  42,  46,  and  ii.  T,  in  1  Cor.  x.  and  xl.,  and  in  Jude  12. 

'Ct.,t.g.,Diitache,lX.e,ndX.i  Ignatius:  £ph.SO;  n-all.B;  Smyr.G. 
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conception  of  it  as  a  means  of  grace  or  of  the  bestowal  of 
divine  gifts  upon  the  participants.^ 

In  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,^  it  is  expressly  com- 
manded that  the  Eucharist  shall  be  given  only  to  the  bap- 
tized. The  emphasis  upon  the  matter  suggests  that  the 
principle  was  not  always  observed,  and  that  even  unbap- 
tized  persons  were  sometimes  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
Supper.  But  the  command  doubtless  represents  the  com- 
mon sentiment  and  custom  of  the  church  at  large,  and  the 
disregard  of  it  must  have  been  exceptional.  As  was  seen 
in  an  earlier  chapter,  baptism  was  probably  pi-actised  in 
the  Christian  church  from  the  beginning,^  and  was  every- 
where regarded  as  the  rite  by  which  a  believer  was  received 
into  the  Christian  circle.  It  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  baptism  of  repentance,  like  the  baptism  of  John, 
and  to  have  symbolized  the  purification  of  the  penitent 
from  the  sins  of  which  he  repented.  With  his  deej^er 
and  more  spiritual  conception  of  the  Christian  life,  Paul 
attached  a  new  and  profound  meaning  to  the  rite,  making 
it  symbolize  the  death  of  the  believer  with  Clirist  unto 
the  flesh  and  his  resurrection  with  him  unto  the  new  life 
in  the  Spirit.*  But  as  Paul's  concejition  of  the  process  of 
redemption  did  not  find  general  accei)tance,  so  his  inter- 
pretation of  baptism  seems  not  to  have  prevailed  widely.^ 
Since  it  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  rite  which  symbol- 
ized or  marked  a  believer's  entrance  upon  the  Christian 
life,  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be  interpreted  in  many  ways, 
according  as  one  or  another  element  in  that  life  was  empha- 
sized. The  writings  of  our  period  throw  no  light  upon 
the  subject,  but  in  the  literature  of  the  second  century^ 

1  These  later  ideas  cannot  be  traced  here,  but  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  Harnack's  Dogmengeschichte,  3te  AuHage,  I.  S.  200  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Vol. 
I.  p.  209  sq.)>  The  idea  that  the  Eucharist  (a  name  for  the  Supi)er  which 
appears  first  in  the  Didacfie,  IX.  and  in  many  other  second-century  writings) 
is  a  sacrifice  is  found  early  in  the  second  century,  the  name  0v<ria  being  first 
applied  to  it  in  the  Didactic,  XIV. 

3  Cliap.  X,  8  See  above,  p.  59  sq. 

♦  See  Rom.  vi.  3  sq.;  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  Col.  ii.  12 ;  and  cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 
^  But  compare  1  Pet.  iii.  21. 

*  See  Hamack:  Dof/mengeschichte,  3te  Auflage,  I.  S.  198  sq.  (Eng.  Trans., 
Vol.  I.  p.  206  sq.).  Upon  the  original  and  later  baptismal  formula,  see  above, 
p.  60  sq. 
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we  find  the  ceremony  picLureil  under  the  most  direiw 
aspects. 

Paul  apparently  did  not  perform  the  rite  himself  verj 
often;  for  lie  regarded  it  as  his  business  not  to  bapti: 
but  to  preach  tlie  Gospel.'  At  the  same  time,  his  woi-ik 
in  1  Cor.  xii.  13  make  it  clear  that  all  hia  converts  were 
baptised,  as  wc  ehould  expect  them  to  be  iu  view  nf  the 
profound  symbolical  meaning  which  he  attaclied  to  tlie 
rite.*  It  is  evident  from  1  Cor,  i,  14  sq.  that  h«  did  not 
regai-d  its  administration  as  the  ijeculiar  function  or  pre- 
rogative of  an  a]X)stle  or  of  any  ecclesiastical  oflicial,  and 
the  separation  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  froiD  Uie 
act  of  baptism,  and  the  ascription  to  him  and  to  other 
apostles  of  the  power  to  impait  tlie  Spirit  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  accoixi  with  his  conception.^ 
^  The  ordinary  mode  of  baptism  in  the  apostolic  age  was 
'  immersion,  as  is  proved  not  only  by  Paul's  figure  in  Rom. 
vi.  3  and  1  Cor.  x.  2,  but  also  by  the  Teaching  of  the 
Aposile».*  The  latter  prescribes  immersion  in  ordinary 
cases,  but  allows  pouring  under  exceptional  circumstauccis 
when  water  is  not  at  hand  in  sulKcient  quantity  to  permit 
baptism  by  the  former  mode.  It  may  safely  be  inferred 
from  this  that  while  from  the  beginning  baptism  was  com- 
monly by  immersion,  the  essential  feature  of  the  rite  was 
the  use  of  water  and  not  the  mode  of  its  use,  and  that 
such  an  exception  as  is  made  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Apoi- 
ties  would  have  been  generally  recognized  as  valid.  To 
assert  that  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  particular  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  external  form  in  connection  with  such 
a  rite  is  to  run  counter  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  temper 
of  the  age.  The  insistence  upon  form  began  early,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  did  not  mark  the  earliest  stage  in  Christian 
history.* 

1 1  Cor.  i.  14  sq. 

^  Cf.  alan  Epb.  iv.  6.    Od  the  practice  of  baptlcing  for  the  de&d,  rtlemd  is 

Iu  1  Cor.  XV.  29,  see  above,  p,  372. 

'  See  above,  p.  97  sq.  *  Chap.  VIL 

'  Upon  the  mode  oF  baptism  in  earlier  and  later  da^,  see  especially  Scbifl'i 
Ttacfiiiig  of  Ike  Twelve  ApoaCUl,  p.  29  Sq. 
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Whether  infants  were  baptized  in  the  apostolic  age,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  Where  the  original  idea 
of  baptism  as  a  baptism  of  repentance,  or  where  Paul's 
profound  coaception  of  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  believer  with  Christ  prevailed,  the 
practice  would  not  be  likely  to  arise.  But  where  the  rite 
was  regarded  as  a  mere  sign  of  one's  reception  into  the 
Christian  circle,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  custom  to 
grow  up  under  the  influence  of  the  ancient  idea  of  the 
family  as  a  unit  in  religion  as  well  as  in  all  other  mat- 
ters. Before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  at  any  i-ate, 
the  custom  was  common,  but  it  did  not  become  universal 
until  a  much  later  time.^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  throughout  the  period 
with  which  we  are  dealing  the  disciples  came  together 
in  larger  or  smaller  companies,  whether  for  the  break- 
ing of  bread  or  for  mutual  edification,  as  often  as  they 
could,  and  that  they  did  not  confine  their  religious  meet- 
ings to  stated  days  and  times.  Where  the  idea  of  the 
church  as  a  family  and  the  sense  of  brotherhood  and  of 
separation  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  prevailed,  as 
they  did  in  the  early  days  in  Jerusalem,^  and  as  they  seem 
to  have  done  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  for  a  long  time, 
the  closest  possible  association  would  be  natural,  and  all 
such  association  would  inevitablj'  bear  more  or  less  of  a 
religious  character.  But  in  Jerusalem  and  in  other  Jew- 
ish communities  the  Sabbath  or  seventh  day  of  the  Week, 
when  all  orthodox  Jews  refrained  from  labor,  would  afford 
unusual  opportunities  for  religious  meetings,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  on  that  day  special  services  were  held  by 
the  disciples  almost  from  the  beginning.  It  was  natural, 
also,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Jesus  arose 
from  the  dead,  should  be  an  occasion  for  peculiar  rejoicing, 
and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  mark  the  day  by 
gathering  together  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible;  and 

1  Tertullian  {De  Bapt.  18)  refers  to  the  practice  but  condemns  it,  while 
Origen  defends  it  and  declares  that  it  had  existed  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles  {Ep.  ad  Rom.  Lib.  V.  c.  9).  See  Schaff:  I.e.  p.  31,  and  Chttrch 
History,  Vol.  II.  p.  2.'>8  sq. 

^  See  above,  p.  66  sq. 
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thus  the  special  observance  of  tlie  Lord's  day,  which  hi 
become  established  in  the  second  oentiir)',  may  have  begut 
in  the  very  earliest  period.'  We  have  no  command  opm 
the  subject  iu  the  writiuga  of  apostlea  or  in  the  literature 
of  the  apostolic  age.  Paul  esteemed  all  days  alike  sacred, 
and  his  principles  were  not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  setting 
apart  of  any  particular  times  as  exclusively  or  especially 
holy;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  doubtless  observed  the 
'  Sabbath,  at  any  rate  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  and  he 
doubtless  united  with  his  converts  everywhere  in  com- 
memorating the  resurrection  of  Clu-ist  on  the  Lord's  day, 
as  he  commemoi-ated  liis  death  in  the  Lord's  Supper.^ 

Our  study  of  the  Christian  life  of  the  apostolic  age  has 
revealed  the  moving  and  controlling  power  of  that  life  in 
the  disciples'  vivid  sense  of  the  presence  and  activity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  its  spiritual  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  age  from  all  subsequent  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  churoh.     But  before  the  apostles  themseh-ea 

1  In  P11d]''i  epistle  tn  TnLJan  it  is  Biiid  tlint  tb«  Christians  ol  BiUijaii 
met  twiee  on  a,  slated  day  (die  itato).  whlcli  can  hardly  liave  b««n  any  alhn 
day  than  Sanday.  la  Ibe  Epletle  uf  Barnabas,  xv..  we  reail:  "The»Fim 
also  we  keep  the  eighth  liny  with  joyfiiliiess,  tlie  dny  alsn  nn  n-liio!)  Jcfib 
roso  IiMiQ  tbademl  iimi  was  uiiiiLilesnvl  iliii<  oSL'oiided  into  li-av,'Ti."  In  tbt 
Didache,  XIV.,  occurs  the  command  :  "  Od  the  Lord's  day  of  the  Lord  {ari 
KufMiiicJfr  Kvpiott)  come  together  and  break  bread";  and  in  Justin  Martyr's 
Apology,  I.  67,  is  given  an  elaborata  description  of  the  regular  Sundiy 
service,  'iliat  the  practice  oC  holding  special  Bervices  on  Uie  first  day  of  the 
week,  wlilch  nere  more  important  and  more  generally  attended  tban  odiri 
services,  eiiated  already  in  the  apostolic  age  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
1  Cor.  ivi.  2,  where  the  Curlntbian  disciples  are  directed  to  iky  aside  on  Itiil 
day  [heir  contributions  to  the  great  collectioQ  for  the  saints  of  Jerusalem ;  aci 
from  Kev.  i.  10,  where  the  author  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  the  gntberinKOf 
Christian  brethren  on  the  Lord's  day.  Cf.  also  John  xi.  26,  and  Acis  H.T. 
In  addition  tu  the  Lord's  day  weekly  fa.it-days  were  also  widely  observnl  is 
the  second  century.  The  Uidache  (Vllt.)  prescribes  Wednesday  and  Prida; , 
and  they  were  for  a  long  time  regular  laat-days  in  the  church,  the  former 
comroeuioratiug  the  betrayal,  the  latter  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Of  sa± 
special  fast-days  we  have  no  trace  in  the  apostolic  age. 

'  We  learn  from  Rom,  xiv.  5  sq,  that  there  was  already  at  the  time  thai 
epistle  was  written  a  decided  difference  of  sentiment  in  Rome  touching  the 
observance  of  special  days,  and  what  was  true  there  was  doubtless  troe  in 
many  other  places.    Cf.  Ciil,  il.  IB  gq.,  and  see  above,  pp.  33T  and  36T  sq. 

We  learn  from  Heb.  x,  25  tbat  there  were  some  Christians  who  were  in  tin 
habit  of  abHeiitiug  Uiemselves  from  the  services  of  the  charch,  and  the  anllinr 
of  the  epialle  founil  it  iKi-essary  lo  exhort  his  readers  not  to  follow  Ibiii 
example.  A  similar  exliurtation  to  faitliful  attendance  is  found  more  tbin 
once  in  the  epistles  of  IguaUus  (ct.  ifuirn.  IV. ;  Phil.  VL ;  Smyr.  VI.) , 
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passed  off  the  scene  conditions  arose  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  do  away  ultimately  with  the  primitive  spirit  and 
the  primitive  practice,  and  which  must  inevitably  lead 
to  the  development  of  formalism  and  to  the  partial,  if 
not  complete,  subjection  of  the  sj^irit  to  the  letter,  of  the 
individual  to  the  organism.  The  beginnings  of  that 
process  in  the  sphere  of  worship  have  already  been  pointed 
out.  We  shall  have  occasion  in  the  next  chapter  to  trace 
its  beginnings  along  other  lines  as  well. 

221 


THE  DBVBLOPISG  OHUHCH 

The  age  of  the  apostlea  was  primarily  a  missionary  *gR 
tlio  age  of  Christian  origins.  But  it  was  not  simply  that, 
for  long  before  they  passed  off  the  scene,  the  days  of  seed- 
sowing  were  succeeded  in  many  quarters  by  the  daj*s  of 
tendance  and  husbanding,  and  the  churches  planted  by  the 
earliest  misaionariea  had  entered  upon  that  period  of  devel- 
opment which  culminated  in  the  orthodox  catholic  church 
of  the  third  and  following  centuries.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  hard  and  fast  lines  in  this  connection.  The 
attempt  to  separate  distinctly  the  earlier  from  the  later 
period  must  neces.'iarily  end  in  failure.  It  has  been  fre- 
qnently  said  that  the  apostolic  age  really  came  to  an  end 
with  the  detitruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  a.d.,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  event  had  any  such  vibil 
and  far-reaching  significance  as  to  justify  its  use  as  the 
point  of  division  between  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic 
ages.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  of  course  affected 
Jewish  Christians.  But  the  church  at  large  was  not  Jew- 
ish, and  Jerusalem  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of 
Christendom.  The  fall  of  the  city  was  commonly  inter- 
preted by  the  disciples  as  God's  judgment  upon  the  Jews 
for  their  rejection  of  Christ ;  but  it  did  not  bring  about  any 
break  between  Judaism  and  the  Christianity  of  the  world 
at  large,  for  that  break  had  occurred  long  before,  and  the 
judgment  of  Judaism  current  in  the  Gentile  church  was 
not  in  any  way  affected  by  it.  Not  enough  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  significant  silence  of  the  literature  of  the 
late  first  and  early  second  centuries  touching  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  many 
documents  mu,st  have  been  written  before  70,  because  they 
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0  not  refer  to  it.  It  is  now  known  that  they  were 
rritten  after  70,  though  they  do  not  refer  to  it,  and  the 
ict  certainly  suggests  that  the  event  had  far  less  impor- 
mce  in  the  eyes  of  most  Christians  than  has  been  com- 
lonly  supposed.  To  make  the  event  an  epoch  in  the 
istory  of  the  church,  is  to  give  to  later  Jewish  Chris- 
anity  a  far  more  important  place  in  the  development  of 
lie  church  than  it  deserves,  and  is  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
Christianity  had  become  independent  long  before,  and  that 
s  independence  was  due  to  causes  of  a  far  more  vital 
haracter  than  the  destruction  of  a  city.  The  ari*est  of 
*aul  in  Jerusalem  at  the  instance  of  the  Jews,  when  he 
ras  endeavoring  to  cement  the  bond  between  the  Jewish 
nd  Gentile  wings  of  the  church,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
3  of  greater  historic  significance  for  the  development  of 
Ihristianity  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  but  it 
rould  involve  an  equal  exaggeration  of  the  significance 
f  Judaism,  to  make  even  that  the  dividing  line  between 
he  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  ages. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  apostolic  age  really  closed 
rith  the  death  of  Paul.  But  while  its  history  is  very 
irgely  a  histoiy  of  his  life  and  work,  it  is  not  wholly 
tiat.  There  were  apostles  before  he  came  upon  the  scene, 
nd  there  were  still  apostles  after  he  had  passed  away.     It 

1  true  that  we  know  much  less  about  Christianity  in  the 
ist  forty  years  of  the  first  century  than  during  the  life- 
ime  of  Paul,  and  that  the  current  was  setting  very  rapidly 
uring  those  years  in  the  direction  of  the  distinctly  sub- 
postolic  Christianity  of  the  second  century.  But  neither 
f  these  considerations  justifies  us  in  excluding  the  years 
I  question  from  the  apostolic  age.  Paul's  death  was 
ndoubtedly  a  fact  of  momentous  importance.  But  the 
jndencies  which  we  find  dominant  in  the  latter  part  of 
16  first  century  were  already  at  work  long  before  his 
eath.  Even  in  his  own  churches  the  conditions  that 
xisted  at  the  close  of  the  century  had  begun  to  exist 
uring  his  lifetime,  and  in  the  churches  where  his  personal 
ifluenco  was  not  felt  his  death  meant  little. 

If  the  term  "  apostle  "  were  to  be  taken  in  the  broader 
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sense  in  which  it  was  widely  employed  in  the  primitive 
church,  we  should  have  to  bring  the  apostolic  age  down 
well  into  the  secoiul  century,  when  there  were  still  travel- 
ling missionaries  who  bore  the  name  of  apostles:  but  the 
term  early  acquired  a.  narrower  Hignificance,  and  lias  been 
employed  ever  since  to  denote  the  Twelve  and  Paul  esclu- 
sively.  The  phra»e  "  apostolic  age  "  accordingly  means  in 
onlinary  usage  the  period  in  which  tlie  Twelve  Apostlts 
and  Paul,  aU  or  any  of  them,  were  still  upon  the  scene. 
And  as  there  is  no  particular  event  which  can  be  regarded 
as  a  vital  epoch  dividing  tlie  age  of  origins  from  the  age 
of  development,  we  shall  do  well  to  employ  the  phrase  in 
its  tPAditional  sense,  and  to  bring  our  study  to  a  close  at 
the  time,  if  that  time  can  be  determined,  when  John.  tiu> 
last  of  tlie  Twelve,  passed  away.  Not  thut  his  death  had 
any  great  historic  significance.  It  meant  even  less  to  the 
church  in  gcneml  than  the  death  of  Paul,  but  so  long  as 
he  was  alive,  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  the  days  of  the 
apostles  were  gone. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  closing  decades 
of  the  apostolic  age  la  the  rapid  prosjress  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  institutionalism  of  the  second  and  follow- 
ing centuries.  The  chapter  dealifig  with  that  period,  there- 
fore, may  fairly  be  denominated  The  Developing  Church, 
and  the  chief  subject  of  interest  in  it  must  l)e  the  beginning 
of  the  historic  process  of  consolidation  and  conservatJon. 
But  the  entire  history  of  the  period  concerns  us  so  far  as  it 
can  be  known,  and  we  may  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
single  subject.  Indeed,  that  subject  itself  can  be  under- 
stood only  in  the  light  of  the  general  history  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  after  the  rise  and 
spread  of  Gentile  Christianity  lies  lai^ely  aside  from  the 
general  history  of  the  chnrch;  but  it  cannot  be  neglected 
in  a  work  like  this,  and  it  may  fitly  be  considered  in  the 
present  chapter,  because  the  same  process  which  went  on 
outside  of  Palestine  began  in  the  chnrch  of  Jerusalem  at 
an  early  day.  It  entered,  indeed,  upon  its  period  of  con- 
solidation and  conservation  even  earlier  than  other  coio- 
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ies.  And  so  before  turning  to  the  developing  church 
5  world  at  large,  we  may  consider  the  independent 
>pment  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Christendom,  and 
in  study  it  best  in  connection  with  the  life  and 
3ter  of  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who  was  for 
years  the  dominant  personality  in  it,  and  who  was 
reat  representative  of  Jewish  Christianity,  as  Paul 
t  Gentile  Christianity. 

1.  James  and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 

m  Mark  vi.  3  and  Matt.  xiii.  55  we  learn  that  Jesus 
>ur  brothers :  James,  Joseph,  Simon,  and  Judas.^  The 
amed  of  these  brothers,  and  the  oldest  of  them,  if  we 
iidge  from  his  position  in  the  list,  was  one  of  the  most 
tant  figures  in  the  church  of  the  apostolic  age,  and 
>d  an  influence  within  the  Jewish  wing  of  the  church 
1  to  that  of  no  other  man.  And  yet  he  was  not  one 
)  Twelve,  and  apparently  not  even  a  disciple  until 
Christ's  resurrection.  At  least  John,  in  speaking  of 
•ethren  of  Jesus,  records  that  they  did  not  believe  on 
which  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  they  did  not 
e  him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and  though  the  statement 
le  in  connection  with  a  particular  event,  whose  chrono- 
1  place  in  the  life  of  Christ  is  not  certain,  it  may  fairly 
icluded  from  it  that  they  continued  in  the  same  state 
belief  throughout  the  period  of  his  ministry .^  It  is 
r  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  should  have  been  the 
That  Jesus  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  younger 
5rs  during  their  boyhood  life  in  Galilee  cannot  be 
ed.  Tliey  must  have  grown  up  with  an  unbounded 
on  and  admiration  for  him.  And  yet  the  very  intimacy 

»e  *'  brethren  of  Jesus  "  were  probably  his  own  brothers,  younger  sous 

•h  and  Mary.    Upon  tlie  various  theories  touching  their  relationship  to 

ee  note  in  my  edition  of  Eusebius,  Bk.  I.  chap.  12;  and  especially  the 

;e  discussion  by  Mayor  in  his  Epistle  of  St.  James,  p.  vi.  sq. 

n  Tii.5.    Mark  iii.  31,  when  compared  with  iii.  21,  suggests  that  Jesus' 

1,  like  others  of  his  friends,  feared  that  he  was  demented,  as  was  not 

al  if  they  did  not  believe  in  his  divine  call  and  mi.ssion. 

)  fact  that  Jesus,  on  the  cross,  committed  his  mother  to  the  apostle 

hen  her  own  children  were  still  living,  goes  to  show  that  they  were 

iples  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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of  their  association  with  him,  and  the  simplicity  and  natu- 
niiiiesa  of  hia  life  in  the  home  circle,  would  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  see  in  him  the  Messiah ;  and  much  as  they 
loved  hira,  and  confident  as  they  must  have  been  of  his 
honesty  aud  purity  of  purpose,  they  could  hardly  think  of 
one  of  their  own  number,  who  was  of  humble  extraction 
like  themselves,  and  had  passed  with  them  through  all  the 
simple  and  homely  experiences  of  boyhood  and  youth,  as 
the  great  Messiah  of  God,  as  the  chosen  one  who  wiui  to 
deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  and  establish 
the  kingdom  foretold  by  the  prophets.  All  those  difficul- 
ties which  hindered  his  townspeople  and  fellow-eountrymen 
irom  recognizing  him  as  the  Messiah  must  act  upon  them 
with  double  force.  The  words  "A  prophet  is  not  without 
honour,  save  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  kin  and 
in  his  own  liouse," '  were  sijoken  by  Jesus  out  of  his  oitu 
experience,  and  no  other  experience  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

But  within  a  few  weeks  after  liis  resurrection,  the  breth- 
ren of  Jesus  were  gathered  with  his  followers  in  Jerusalem, 
and  evidently  belonged  to  the  company  of  bis  disciples.' 
Ill  the  iiiteiv;d,  therefore,  they  must  have  Ireconie  con- 
vinced of  their  brother's  Messiahship.  When  and  under 
what  circumstances  their  conversion  took  place,  we  are  not 
told ;  but  we  have  a  hint  of  the  occasion  that  led  to  it>  at 
least  in  the  case  of  James.  In  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians Paul  mentions  an  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  to 
James,  and  separates  it  from  his  appearances  to  Peter,  to  the 
Twelve,  and  to  the  five  hundredbrethren,  insucha  wayasto 
imply  that  it  took  place  later  than  the  others.'  This  fact  at 
once  suggests  the  conclusion  that  James  was  not  a  disciple 
at  the  time  of  those  earlier  manifestations,  but  became  sucli 
as  a  result  of  his  own  vision  of  the  risen  Lord.*     The  eir- 

1  Mark  vi.  4.  >  Acts  1. 14.  •  1  Cor.  iv.  7. 

*  Oimpare  ibe  account  of  Christ's  appearance  to  James.  In  the  apofryplul 
Gospel  according  lo  tlie  Hehtewa,  quoted  by  Jerome  Id  his  Dr.  tnr.  I'H.t  ■- 
Jerome'3  wonts  are  as  follows:  '•  The  Gospel  also  which  Is  calle<t  the  Gisptl 
accoritlnK  to  the  Hebrews,  and  which  I  have  recently  translated  into  firrft 
anil  Latin  and  which  Oricen  also  often  makes  use  of,  after  the  account  of  Ibe 
resuireolion  of  the  Saviour,  says,  '  But  the  Lord,  after  he  had  given  his  gn'f- 
clothes  to  the  servant  of  the  priest,  appeared  to  Jamea,  for  James  had  nro'O 
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cumstances  under  which  the  other  brethren  of  Christ  be- 
came believers,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  They, 
too,  may  have  enjoyed,  as  James  did,  a  special  manifesta- 
tion of  the  risen  Lord,  or  James  may  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  and  they 
may  have  become  believers  under  his  influence.  They  were 
at  any  rate  of  less  importance  than  James,  and  we  know 
nothing  about  their  Christian  career,  except  that  they  were 
gathered  with  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  pre- 
ceding Pentecost,^  and  some  twenty  or  more  years  later 
were  travelling  about  apparently  doing  missionary  work.* 

It  is  necessary  to  assume,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  that  James'  conversion  was  complete  and  thorough- 
going, and  led  him  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  service  of  the  Master.  He  cannot  have  been  a  half- 
hearted disciple.  He  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
zealous,  active,  and  devoted  of  them  all  to  secure  the 
position  which  he  ultimately  held.  His  relationship  to 
Jesus,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  from  boy- 
hood, of  course  made  him  a  marked  man  among  the  dis- 
ciples, and  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  his  reputation 
and  authority;  but  such  natural  advantages  do  not  alone 
account  for  the  tremendous  influence  which  he  wielded  for 
so  many  years,  —  an  influence  which  he  did  not  share  with 
his  brothers.  Only  because  he  possessed  at  the  same  time 
the  qualities  of  a  leader,  and  an  uncommon  zeal  and  devo- 
tion, could  he  acquire  the  universal  credit  he  enjoyed. 

But  it  was  not  simply  his  character  as  a  Christian  that 
contributed  to  James'  influence  and  authority.  His  char- 
acter as  a  Jew  counted  for  a  great  deal  with  the  strict 
Jews  of  the  Mother  Church.  Though  he  was  converted  by 
a  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus,  as  Paul  was,  his  conversion  pro- 

that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  that  hoar  in  which  he  drank  the  cup  of  the 
Lord  until  he  should  see  him  rising  from  the  dead.'  And  again  a  little  later 
it  says,  'Bring  a  table  and  bread,  said  the  Lord.'  And  immediately  it  is 
added,  '  He  took  bread  and  blessed  and  brake  and  gave  to  James  the  Just, 
and  said  to  him,  My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  man  is  risen  from 
among  those  that  sleep.'  " 

1  Acts  i.  14. 

^  1  Cor.  iz.  5.  In  this  passage  Paul  mentions  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord/' 
without  indicating  how  many  of  them  he  has  in  mind. 
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<Iuced  au  entirely  different  effect  upon  him.  He  had  appar 
ently  passed  tlirough  no  such  experience  of  the  futiUlj  u( 
endeavoring  to  keep  the  law,  and  it  was  uot  h  sense  of  the 
need  of  justification,  or  of  deliverance  from  sin  and  death, 
that  led  him  to  Christ.  He  was  evidently  before  his  con- 
vereion  an  uncommonly  devout  and  faitliful  Jew,  and  in  ac- 
cepting Christ  he  never  thought  of  ceasing  to  be  such,  or  of 
regarding  the  observance  of  the  law  as  of  less  importance 
than  before.  Rather,  like  his  other  Christian  brethren,  he 
must  have  regarded  it  as  of  even  greater  importance;  and 
nothing  in  the  teaching  or  conduct  of  Jesus  suggested  any- 
thing else  to  him,  AU  that  we  know  of  him  points  to  au 
excessive  reverence  for  the  Jewish  law  in  all  its  parts,  aiid 
a  most  scrupulous  observance  of  it  throughout  his  life.' 
and  in  a  ehui'cli  constituted  as  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
was  such  a  tendency  uatumlly  promoted  greatly  his  repu- 
tation for  piety.  He  was  thoroughly  in  synijmthy  witli 
the  religious  ideal  which  prevailed  from  the  beginning 
in  the  Mother  Church,  and  lie  was  himself  apparently 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  faithful  of  ttie  disciples  in 
its  realization.  In  this  respect  he  was  much  more  nearly 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Christianity 
of  Jerusalem  than  Peter  was,  at  any  rate,  after  the  latter'a 
experience  with  Cornelius;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  even  while  Peter  and  perhaps  other  apostles  were  still 
on  the  ground,  his  influence  should  have  been  very  great, 
and  that  after  they  left  the  city  to  carry  on  missionary 
work  elsewhere,  he  should  have  been  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  figure  in  the  church. 

Already,  at  the  time  of  Paul's  fiist  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
three  years  after  his  convei-sion,  James  occupied,  appa^ 
ently,  a  prominent  position  among  the  disciples,'  and 
eleven  years  later  he  was  one  of  the  three  "  pillars  "  of  the 
church,  from  whom  Paul  received  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  with  whom  he  entered  into  the  compact  by  which 

'  Cf .  AcM  XT.  20  9q.,  xil.  20  sq..  Cal.  ii.  IS  eq. ;  also  Hegeuppiu,  io  Blue- 
bius:  H.E. U.-i2:  and  Clement  uf  Alexniidria,  in  Eusebius;  ll.E.U.l. 

'  Gal,  i.  19,  Cf.  also  Acts  xii.  17,  where  It  la  recorded  that  Petet.  »ft«t 
bii  release  trom  prison,  directed  the  disvtpica  in  Harjr'a  bouse  Ut  tell  "  Jamts 
and  the  bretbren  "  what  had  happened  tu  him. 
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Christendom  was  divided  into  a  Jewish  and  a  Gentile  wing.^ 
It  is  significant  that  James  is  here  associated  with  Peter 
and  John  in  the  same  way  that  James  the  son  of  Zebedee 
was  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  and  it  may  well  be,  as 
suggested  in  a  previous  chapter,^  that  after  the  martyrdom 
of  his  apostolic  namesake  he  was  chosen  as  his  successor, 
as  Matthias  at  an  earlier  time  had  been  chosen  to  succeed 
Judas  Iscariot.  But  however  that  may  be,  he  was  at  any 
rate  the  chief  personage  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  shortly 
afterwards,  when  messengers  sent  by  him  to  Antioch  took 
Peter  to  task  for  his  conduct  and  persuaded  him  to  with- 
draw from  association  with  his  Gentile  brethren.^  He  Wi\s 
also  the  leading  figure  among  the  disciples  some  seven  or 
eight  years  later  when  Paul  visited  the  city  for  the  last 
time.* 

The  exact  position  which  James  held  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  it  is  impossible  to  define  with  absolute  assur- 
ance. Tradition,  beginning  with  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, makes  him  the  first  bishop  of  the  Mother  Church,  and 
reports  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  apostles.^ 
But  similar  traditions  were  abroad  at  that  time  concerning 
all  the  great  churches  of  the  world,  and  little  reliance  can 

^  Gal.  ii.  9.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Paul  in  this  passage  mentions  James 
before  Peter  and  John,  as  if  he  were  of  more  importance  in  the  church  of 
Jerasalem  than  even  those  two  a])ostles. 

2  See  p.  108.  above.  «  Gal.  ii.  11  sq.  *  Acts  xxi.  18. 

*  Cf.  Eusebius :  //.  E.  II.  1,  where  Clement  is  quoted  as  follows :  "  For  they 
say  that  Peter  and  James  and  John  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  strove 
not  after  honour,  because  preferred  by  our  I^rd,  but  chose  James  the  Just 
bishop  of  Jerusalem."  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  f\€<r0ai  f"  chose  ") 
or  yivtffBat  (*'  became  ")  is  the  true  reading,  but  the  former  is  probably  to  be 
preferred.  See  my  translation  of  Eusebius,  note  in  he.  Clement  got  much 
of  bis  information  about  James  from  Hegesippus.  but  whether  he  took  this 
particular  statement  from  him  we  do  not  know.  Hegesippus  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  James,  and  clearly  recognizes  him  as  the  chief  man  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  but  he  does  not  call  him  bishop  in  the  extant  fragments  of  his 
writings.  (Whether  the  word  SerJrepoi',  in  Eusebius,  IV.  22,  4,  is  to  be  taken 
with  iTrlcKOTTOPt  implying  that  there  had  been  a  bishop  of  the  church  before 
Symeon,  or  with  d»4rf/iovt  implying  only  that  Symeon  as  well  as  James  was 
a  relative  of  Jesus,  is  uncertain.  The  latter  alternative  is  maintained  by 
Loening  in  his  Geraeindeverfassxinu  dcs  UrchrisienthumSt  S.  108,  and  is  the 
more  probable  of  the  two.)  James  is  also  called  bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  Euse- 
bius, in  II.  2^\  III.  7,  and  IV.  5 ;  and  in  II.  23  it  is  said  that  he  was  appointed 
by  the  apostles. 
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be  planed  upon  any  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  (afl 
must  be  recognized  tliat  tliere  is  more  apparent  ground  foi 
the  tradition  in  the  case  of  Jaraes  and  the  church  of  Jeiu- 
Halem  Ihun  in  any  other  case;  for  he  certainly  exerted  a 
connniinding  influence  in  that  church  for  many  yeare.  IE 
the  term  "  bishop"  may  be  legitimately  applied  to  any  iu- 
dividual  in  the  apostolic  age,  it  would  seem  as  if  that  iiidi- 
vidiial  must  be  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  But,  sis  i 
matter  of  fact,  our  soui-ces  do  not  warrant  us  in  using  the 
term  even  of  him.  Though  he  is  mentioned  so  freiiuently 
in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  he  la  not 
once  called  bishop,  nor  are  episcopal  functions  ascrilud  to 
him.  To  call  him  bishop  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  there- 
fore, would  be  even  less  justiSable  than  to  call  the  Seven 
deacons.  The  episcopate,  like  the  diaconat«,  had  ite  origin 
not  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  world, 
and  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  it  were  entirely  different 
from  those  that  led  to  the  elevation  of  James.^  It  is,  con- 
sequently, unhistorical  and  misleading  to  use  the  t«rm  in 
s[)eaking  of  him,  as  is  often  done. 

Hut  not  simply  is  it  to  be  denied  that  James  can  properly 
be  called  bishop  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  we  may  go 
further  and  say  that  there  is  no  sign  that  he  held  any  offi- 
cial position  in  that  church.  That  he  possessed  a  control- 
ling induence  in  it  is  evident;  but  the  possession  of  such  an 
influence  ia  far  from  involving  official  position  and  authority, 
and  of  the  latter  there  is  nowhere  a  trace  in  our  sources. 
The  decree  quoted  in  Acts  xv.  23  sq.,  though  proposed  by 
James,  was  issued  by  "  the  apostles  and  elder  brethren,"  and 
does  not  contain  his  name,  as  it  would  seem  that  it  must  have 
done  if  he  held  a  specific  office  distinguishable  from  that  of 
the  apostles,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  elders.  The  truth 
is,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  during  the  life- 
time of  James  there  was  any  official  ruler,  or  even  any  regu- 
lar governing  body  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  The  apos- 
tles certainly  did  not  constitute  such  a  body,'  and  there  is 

1  See  p.  659,  below, 

^  ^e  )).  46.  above ;   and  see  also  B^ville's  Lei  Origitui  dt  r6pi4ctipol 
(p.  50  Bi|.),  which  came  into  ray  hands  after  my  discnuioa  of  tl 
was  Id  type. 
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no  proof  that  the  elders  did.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  term 
"elder  brethren"  in  the  decree  just  referred  to  makes 
directly  against  the  existence  of  an  official  eldership  at  the 
time  that  decree  was  prepared,  and  throws  light  back  upon 
those  passages  in  which  the  noun  "  elder  "  or  "  presbyter  " 
occurs.  Thus  in  the  immediately  preceding  context  the 
author  of  the  Acts  speaks  of  the  apostles  and  elders  as  the 
authors  of  the  decree  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  they  constituted  two  official  classes  in  the  church,^ 
but  the  decree  itself  presents  them  under  an  entii-ely  differ- 
ent aspect. 

It  was  natural  that  the  elder  brethren  should  exert  a 
large  measure  of  influence  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  settlement  of  difficult 
questions,  should  fall  more  and  more  into  their  hands  as 
time  passed,  and  as  the  number  of  disciples  multiplied. 
And  it  was  natural  that  out  of  this  personal  precedence, 
there  should  finally  develop  an  official  precedence  and 
authority,  and  that  the  Christian  churches  in  Palestine 
should  ultimately  take  on  an  organization  similar  to  that  of 
the  Jewish  communities  in  whose  midst  they  made  their 
home.2  But  that  development  could  hardly  take  place 
until  the  conditions  under  which  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem originally  lived  had  entirely  changed.  So  long  as 
they  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  worshipped  in  the  temple  and  the  synagogue  with 
their  unconverted  countrymen,  there  was  no  reason  for 
them  to  form  a  separate  community  of  their  own  with 
an  independent  organization.  Such  a  step  must  seem 
like  cutting  themselves  off  from  the  family  of  Israel,  to 
which  in  reality  they  felt  most  closely  bound.  Even  the 
persecution  that  followed  the  execution  of  Stephen  did 
not  sever  the  bond  that  united  them  to  their  Jewish 
brethren.     Many  of  them,  especially  the  Hellenists,  were 

^  Acts  XV.  22. 

2  The  influence  of  Judaism  may,  and  very  likely  does,  explain  the  official 
eldership  of  the  later  Jewish  Christian  churches.  But  it  is  possible,  ou  the 
other  hand,  that  that  eldership  was  due  to  a  merely  natural  growth.  In  support 
of  the  former  alternative  see  Loening:  Gemeindever/assung  dea  Urchristen- 
t/innis,  S.  69  sq.,  and  R^ville:  Les  Oriyincs  de  I'^piscopat,  p.  60  sq.  On  the 
other  side  see  Sohm:  Kircftenrechi,  Bd.  I.  S.  103  sq. 
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scattered  iibroad  and  probably  made  their  liomes  perma- 
neLtly  elaewliere ;  but  after  tho  storm  had  passed,  the 
church  of  Jeiimalem  eeems  to  have  been  in  much  the 
snmo  position  it  had  occupied  from  the  beginning.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable  that  the  disoiples  made  a  greater  effort 
than  ever  to  exhibit  their  loyalty  to  the  religion  of  their 
tithera,  in  order  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  chai^ 
which  had  been  bi-ought  against  ihem.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  Jewish 
law  at  the  time  of  the  apostolic  council,  and  also  seven  or 
eight  yeans  lat«r  wlien  Paul  visited  the  city  for  the  last 
time.^  And  so  they  seem  to  have  lived  on  good  t«rnie 
with  their  neighbors,  and  without  suffering  any  molesta- 
tion from  them  until  almost  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
war.  Had  it  l)een  otherwise,  it  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble for  their  leader,  whose  position  among  them  must  have 
been  well  known,  to  enjoy  the  reputation  he  did  among 
liis  unbelieving  countiymen  and  to  be  called  by  them.  a» 
well  as  by  his  Christian  brethren,  "James  the  Just."'  It 
was  doubtless  the  supreme  desire  of  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  as  it  had  been 
before,  to  lead  not  simply  individual  Jews  but  the  Jewish 
nation  to  Christ,  and  to  permeate  it  in  its  organized  form, 
—  with  its  temple,  its  synagogue,  its  priesthood,  and  its 
Sanhedrim,  —  with  the  Christian  faith.  But  this  aim,  while 
it  would  not  of  courae  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
practice  of  Christian  worship  and  with  the  exercise  of 
charity  and  of  discipline  within  the  Christian  brotherhood, 
would  naturally  hinder  the  development  of  an  indepen- 
dent organization.  Only  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
war,  when  the  Christiana  of  Jerusalem,  finding  themselves 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  to  make  their  home  among 
the  Gentiles,  broke  definitely  and  permanently  with  the 
Jewish  nation,  did  the  conditions  exist  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  a  separate  body  corporate.  In'  the  light 
of    these   considerations,   coupled   with    Paul's   complete 

1  Acts  ixi.  20. 

2  Cf.  Hei^8lppii9  in  Eusebins :  H.  E.  II,  23 ;  Clement  of  Aleiaoilria  in  Eow- 
h)D8  :  H.  E.  II.  1 ;  and  the  wordn  ascribed  ta  Josepliua  by  Origen  and  Eusebis) 
and  quoted  by  the  latter  in  II.  £1,  W. 
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ilence  upon  the  subject  and  with  the  indications  in  the 
Jook  of  Acts  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  it  may 
airly  be  assumed  that  there  were  no  regular  officials  in 
harge  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  during  the  period  cov- 
red  by  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  that  the  precedence  both 
it  James  and  of  the  elder  brethren  was  natural  only,  not 
official. 

The  influence  of  James  was  not  confined  to  the  church 
»f  Jerusalem.  It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  apostolic 
louncil  that  he  made  his  authority  felt  in  Antioch,  and 
ucceeded  in  inducing  Peter  and  other  Jewish  disciples, 
^ho  had  thrown  aside  their  scruples  and  were  communing 
idth  Gentile  Christians,  to  withdraw  from  association  with 
he  latter  and  return  to  that  strict  observance  of  the  Jew- 
sh  law  which  was  practised  in  Jerusalem.^  This  is  the 
>nly  explicit  testimony  we  have  to  the  extension  of  his 
nfluence  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine  during  his  life- 
ime ;  but  prominent  as  he  was  in  the  Mother  Church,  his 
)re-eminence  must  have  been  recognized  everywhere  by 
hose  (and  there  were  many  of  them)  who  were  one  with 
hat  church  in  their  aims  and  in  their  practices. 

And  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been 
upposed  by  many,  that  James  lent  his  support  to  the  anti- 
.^auline  campaign  which  was  carried  on  by  Jewish  Chris- 
ians  in  one  form  or  another  for  many  years.  They  may 
lave  appealed  to  him  as  their  authority,  but  there  is  no 
)roof  that  they  did,  and  at  any  rate  they  were  not  justi- 
ied  in  doing  so.  James  was  not  a  Judaizer.  At  the  time 
>f  the  council  he  distinctly  recognized  the  legitimacy  of 
jrentile  Christianity,  and  gave  his  approval  to  the  work 
»f  Paul ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  later 
eceded  from  the  position  taken  then.  Indeed,  Paul  could 
lot  have  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  year  53  had  either  the 
ihurch  of  Jerusalem  as  a  whole  or  James  himself,  the 
eading  figure  in  it,  been  in  sympathy  with  the  principles 
>f  the  Judaizers.  That  the  latter  had  support  in  Jerusa- 
em,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  was  an  influential 
>arty  in  the  church  there  at  the  time  of  the  council  that 

^  Gal.  ii.  11  sq. 
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all  it  could  to  secure  iti*  condenmatiou.  But  the  Juiiaizers 
were  defeated  by  Paul  both  at  Jerusalem  aud.  Inter,  iii 
Galatia,  and  they  »eem  ttually  to  have  given  up  the  con- 
test us  futile.  But  though  thus  defeated  they  did  not 
cease  to  liate  Paul,  who  was  an  apostate  from  Judaism 
and  who  was  influencing  Jewish  Christians  everywhere  to 
become  what  he  was.  Hostility  to  hiui  still  continued 
bitter,  both  within  aud  without  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  hostility  led  to  attacks  upon  his  apostolic  calling 
and  chanicter  in  Coiinth  and  elsewhere.  How  James  fell 
about  the  effects  of  Paul's  work  upon  the  Jews  of  the  dis- 
peision  we  are  not  told,  bat  ve  oan  imagine  that  he  moat 
hare  shared  the  diaaatisfaction  of  his  txethran  in  Jenua- 
lem  as  he  saw  bo  many  of  the  children  of  Uie  PronuM 
renoanoing  the  religion  of  their  fathers ;  as  he  saw  Chris- 
tianity becoming,  instead  of  a  bridge  from  Gentilism  to 
Judaism,  as  the  Christians  of  Jerosaiem  had  hoped  that 
it  would,  a  bridge  from  Judaism  to  Glantilisni.  And  yet 
he  evidently  did  not  break  openly  with  Paul ;  and  we  on 
hardly  suppose,  in  the  light  of  Paul's  final  visit  to  Jemss- 
lem,  that  he  approved  of  the  attacks  made  upon  Paul's 
character  and  calling.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  very  strong  bond 
of  confidence  between  the  two  men,  and  whether  it  was 
not  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  church 
at  large  that  James  joined  with  others  in  proposing  that 
Paul  should  do  something  while  iu  Jerusalem  to  demoti- 
strate  his  loyalty  to  Judaism.* 

At  any  rate,  whatever  the  exact  feeling  of  James,  it  is 
clear  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem  as  a  whole  was  far 
from  friendly  to  Paul.  He  avoided  visiting  the  city  for 
a  long  time  after  the  apostolic  council,  and  when  he  finally 
went  thither,  he  went  armed  with  a  contribution  which 
he  hoped  would  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  his  own  devotion 
to  the  Mother  Church  and  thus  dissipate  the  prejudice  and 
hostility  of  the  disciples  there,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
to  bind  the  two  wings  of  the  church  together  as  they  had 
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»t  hitherto  been  bound.  But  he  had  serious  misgivings 
to  the  way  in  which  his  offering  would  be  received,^ 
d  though  the  brethren  are  said  to  have  welcomed  him 
d  his  companions  gladly ,2  their  suspicions  were  not 
layed,  and  instead  of  cordial  approval  and  hearty  recog- 
tion  of  the  great  work  which  he  had  been  doing,  he  met 
th  adverse  criticism  and  but  thinly  veiled  hostility. 
18  great  collection  failed  utterly  to  produce  the  effect 
dich  he  had  hoped  that  it  would, — it  is  not  even  men- 
med  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  —  and  when  he  was 
cused  of  profaning  the  temple  there  is  no  hint  that  his 
iristian  brethren  of  Jerusalem  came  to  his  assistance 
any  way  or  took  any  steps  to  secure  his  vindication, 
ley  were  doubtless  dissatisfied  with  the  effect  of  his 
>rk  upon  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  and  they  must 
ve  been  aware,  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  show  that  he 
iS  not  an  enemy  of  the  law,  that  he  did  not  commonly 
serve  it,  and  it  may  well  be  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
mpromise  themselves  by  taking  his  part.  So  when  he 
iS  arrested  they  left  him  to  his  fate,  refraining  apparently 
en  from  bearing  testimony  to  his  innocence.  The  long- 
inding  hostility  to  Paul,  which  thus  found  expression  on 
e  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  became  finally 
en  more  general  within  the  Jewish  wing  of  the  church, 
d  in  subsequent  generations  constituted  one  of  the  most 
stinctive  and  characteristic  features  of  Ebionism. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  fortunes  of  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
ai  after  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  is  very  meagre, 
le  persecution  instituted  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.^  seems  to 
ve  been  only  of  brief  duration,  and  from  that  time  until 
[nost  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war  the  disciples  appar- 
tly  lived  at  peace  with  their  neightors  and  with  the 
thorities.  But  in  the  year  62  the  high  priest  Ananus, 
son  of  Ananus  the  elder,^  seized  the  opportunity  offered 
'  the  death  of  the  procurator  Festus,  and  the  delay  in 
e  arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus,  to  compass  the  death 
James  and  of  some  others,  who  were  also  probably  Chris- 

1  Of.  Rom.  xi.  31.  2  Acts  xxi.  17.  «  Acts  xii. 

*  Called  Annas  in  the  New  Testament,  but  Ananus  by  Josephus. 
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tians.'  He  accnscd  them  before  the  Sanhedrim  of  violating 
the  Jewish  law.  and  though  the  Siinhedrim  had  do  right  to 
pass  sentence  of  death  upon  any  odo,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  procurator,  they  were  condemned  to  be  stoned, 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
James,  and  appai-ently  in  the  case  of  all  of  them.  The 
ground  of  the  hostility  o^chibited  by  Ananus,  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  was  moved  by  religious 
considerations ;  for  he  was  not  the  kind  of  a  mnn  to  care 
much  about  the  religious  principles  and  practices  of  James 
or  any  one  else,  and  the  accusation  that  they  were  violating 
the  Jewish  law  was  probably  a  mere  pretext.  All  that  we 
know  of  James  forbids  the  supposition  that  he  )iad  made 
himself  liable  to  such  a  charge,  and  had  his  real  crime  been 
of  that  character,  not  Ananus,  a  Sadducee,  but  the  Phari- 
sees would  have  been  his  accusers.^  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  unsettled  and  turbulent  condition  of  the  city,  when 
the  feeling  against  Uie  Romans  was  running  high  and  the 
people  were  in  a  very  inflammable  state,  the  Messianic 
piTiaching  of  the  Christians  seemed  dangerqus  to  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  were  friendly  to  Rome  and  strenuously  opposed 
to  \Viir,.iTHl  that  thuir  rcpn-st-iitativc  Ananus  look  tli..-  hijrh- 
handed  action  he  did  with  a  desire  to  conserve  public  peace 
and  safety.  His  conduct,  however,  incensed  many  leading 
men  in  the  city,  who  resented  the  illegality  of  his  course,* 

iSeeJoaepbus:  AnC.  XX.  9, 1,  and  Eusebias:  A.  £.  11. 23, 21  sq.,  when  the 
pawHRe  la  ijuoted. 

'  HegealppuB  (Id  Eusebius.  n.£>)  reprcRentg  the  Scribes  mnd  the  Pharisee)  u 
the  moving  spiHta  in  tbeexeoulion  of  .lames,  and  Bays  nothing  abont  the  ageor; 
of  AnanuH.  But  hln  reFereni-e  Ui  (he  Si^ribes  and  Pharisees  Is  so  general  (In 
one  case  he  sayi'Mhe  -lews  and  ScHtiea  and  Pharisees")  that  little  weiglit 
can  be  placed  upon  it.  tn  his  daj  the  Srribes  anil  Pharisees  were  the  leaden 
amoni!  the  ilews.  ami  lie  probablj'  nimply  tiiok  it  (or  granted  on  the  basis  of 
that  fact  and  of  their  known  hostility  to  Josus  that  the;  were  instrumental  In 
cnnipasslnf!  .[atnes'  death.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  Christianily 
lu  the  BiN^onrl  century,  but  ho  knew  very  little  aliiuit  the  at^tual  oondltion  ot 
things  In  I'alestlne  before  the  <lestruction  of  Jonisaleni,  Where  it  contradicts 
the  clear,  concise,  and  consistent  account  of  Joaepbas,  the  story  related  by 
HcL'usiliinis  cannot  be  relied  iipi)n. 

'  Josephns  refers  to  those  persons  who  disapproved  of  the  action  of  Ansiiu 
as  men  skilled  in  the  law,  and  the  probability  is  that  tbey  were  Pharlwca- 
Tlie  Pharisees  were  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Saddncees,  and  were  very  likely 
friendly  tu  .lames  because  of  bis  elceedinR  piety  and  hla  tcnipiiloiiBQees  in  the 
observance  of  ilie  law.  . 
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and  the  result  was  that  complaiuts  were  lodged  against 
him  with  the  new  procurator,  Albinus,  and  Agrippa,  who 
had  appointed  Ananus,  was  obliged  to  depose  him  after 
he  had  held  office  only  three  months. 

Though  the  Christians  were  relieved  from  farther  attacks 
of  the  kind  by  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed were  troublous  ones  for  all  the  Jews.  Since  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  conditions  had  been  growing 
steadily  worse  until  they  had  become  almost  unbearable. 
The  corruptness  of  the  procurators  left  crime  and  violence 
a  free  field,  and  their  unjust  and  tyrannical  rule  drove  the 
people  to  madness.  The  land  was  almost  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and  between  the  rapacity  of  the  procurators  and 
the  violence  of  the  mob  neither  life  nor  property  was  safe. 
The  Jews  were  naturally  impatient  and  restless  under 
Roman  rule.  Their  belief  in  their  divine  election  made 
it  peculiarly  difficult  for  them  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  power,  and  certainly  no  people  were 
ever  given  greater  cause  for  rebellion  than  the  Jews  during 
the  period  of  the  later  procurators.  The  wiser  and  cooler- 
headed  men  counselled  patience  and  submission,  for  they 
saw  the  utter  folly  of  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke ;  but  the  more  restless  and  adventurous  spirits  were 
burning  to  avenge  themselves  upon  their  oppressors,  and 
were  eager  for  war.  Saner  counsels  could  prevail  little 
with  those  who  believed  as  profoundly  as  the  Jews  did  in 
their  divine  election ;  and  when  under  Gessius  Florus,  who 
became  procurator  in  64,  injustice,  oppression,  and  tyranny 
reached  a  climax,  the  people  at  large  threw  caution  to  the 
winds,  and  with  the  confidence  that  God  would  in  some 
way  come  to  their  rescue  and  vindicate  their  cause,  they 
came  out  in  the  year  66  in  open  rebellion  against  Rome, 
and  the  war  was  fairly  begun.^  After  the  entire  land  had 
been  subdued  by  Vespasian,  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  itself 
was  finally  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  70  by  his  son 
Titus.     In  September  of  the  same  year,  after  a  stubborn 

1  Our  chief  scarce  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  war  is  Josephus'  Belluni 
Judaicum.    Compare  Schiirer,  I.e.  I.  S.  502  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Div.  I.  Vol.  II. 
p.  207  sq.),  and  O.  Holtzmann :  Das  Ende  des  jUdUchen  Staatswesens  und  die 
Entstehung  des  ChristentkumSf  S.  636  sq, 
2o 
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and  desperate  resistance,  the  city  fell  and  tlie  national  eiiit- 
ence  of  the  Jews  came  to  an  end.  Jerusalem,  the  historii; 
centre  of  theii*  religious  and  national  life,  about  which  all 
the  glories  of  Israel  had  clustered  for  ceutui-ics,  and  where 
it  had  long  been  believed  that  the  Mussiah  would  one  day 
establish  the  throne  of  his  power,  was  levelled  to  the 
gj'ound,  the  temple  was  utterly  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  were  slain  or  sold  into  captivity,  and  only  a 
Koman  garrison  was  left  upon  the  scene.  No  other  issue 
was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  their  doom  was  hastened 
by  the  stupendous  folly  and  fatuousness  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, who,  instead  of  uniting  all  their  forces  and  present- 
ing a  solid  front  to  their  common  enemy,  carried  on  a  con- 
stant and  devastating  warfare  with  each  other  which  sapped 
their  strength  and  wasted  their  resources,  so  that  when  the 
Romans  finally  began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  they  were 
opposed  cnly  by  the  worn-out  survivors  of  an  internecine 
conHict  which  had  lasted  for  two  years,  and  whose  horrors 
almost  pass  belief- 

Our  information  touching  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
during  this  terrible  period  is  very  slight,  but  from  brief 
references  in  our  sources  and  from  our  general  knowledge 
of  their  character  and  principles  we  can  gain  a  fairly  accu- 
rate idea  of  their  course.  They  were  doubtless  among  those 
who  had  deprecated  the  war  from  the  beginning  and  had 
desired  peace.  Such  a  struggle  as  their  countrymen,  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  restless  and  turbulent  zealots,  were 
bent  upon  plunging  into  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  teach- 
ing of  their  Master,  and  they  could  hardly  engage  in  it  with- 
out violating  their  principles.  They  seem  to  have  clung  to 
Jerusalem  as  long  as  they  could,  in  the  hope  that  peace 
might  be  concluded  before  the  war  reached  its  walls,  and 
that  the  sacred  city  itself  might  be  saved.  But  when 
finally  they  saw  that  matters  had  gone  so  far  that  its  de- 
struction was  inevitable,  and  that  to  remain  in  it  meant 
either  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  approaching  struggle 
or  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they 
followed  the  example  of  many  others  and  fled  from  the 
doomed  city.     Crossing  the  Jordan,  they  made  their  way 
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in  a  body  to  Pella,  a  city  of  Perea,  which  was  largely  Gen- 
tile and  lay  outside  the  theatre  of  war.^  Eusebius  records 
that  they  left  Jerusalem  in  response  to  a  divine  revelation,^ 
and  the  report  doubtless  represents  their  own  belief.  The 
step  was  a  decisive  one,  and  they  can  hardly  have  taken  it 
unless  they  were  convinced  that  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  will.  It  meant  not  necessarily  a  permanent, 
but  certainly  a  temporary  abandonment  of  their  effort  to 
convert  the  Jewish  nation  to  faith  in  Christ ;  and,  more 
than  that,  it  meant  a  serious  break  with  their  own  people, 
and  a  seeming  violation  of  their  most  sacred  duty  as  loyal 
and  faithful  Jews.  They  possibly  hoped  that  their  de- 
parture would  be  but  temporary,  and  that  after  the  war 
was  ended  and  peace  concluded  they  might  return  and 
labor  as  before  for  the  conversion  of  their  brethren.  But 
their  desertion  of  the  city  in  its  hour  of  need  so  incensed 
their  countrymen,  that  from  that  time  on  they  were  re- 
garded by  them  with  the  bitterest  and  most  relentless 
hatred.  They  had  proved  themselves  apostates,  and  all 
their  faithfulness  and  scrupulosity  in  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  law  now  counted  for  nothing,  and  their  opportunity 
to  win  their  brethren  to  faith  in  Jesus  was  forever  gone. 

The  flight  of  the  disciples  to  Fella  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  which  followed  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Jewish  Christianity.  Hitherto  they  had  constituted  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Jewish  people ;  now  the  bond  that  united 

1  See  Eosebios :  H.  E.  III.  5,  3,  and  Epiphanius :  De  mensuris  et  ponderU 
bus,  c.  15.  Hamack  conjectares  that  the  report  of  Eusebius  was  taken  from 
Aristo  of  Pella,  a  Jewish  Christian  writer  of  the  early  second  century.  (Terte 
and  Untersuchufigen,  I.  1,  S.  124  sq.)  Whether  the  conjecture  be  sound  or 
not,  there  is  at  any  rate  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  On 
PeUa  see  Schiirer,  I.e.  II.  S.  09  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  Div.  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  113).  The 
date  of  the  departure  of  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem,  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  tliat  they  remained  in  the  city  as  long  as  there  was 
any  hope  that  peace  might  be  concluded  and  the  impending  struggle  be 
averted,  that  is,  probably  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  69. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  passages  in  the  apocalyptic  discourses 
of  Jesus,  recorded  in  the  Gospels  (as,  for  instance,  Mark  xiii.  7  sq.,  14  sq.; 
Luke  xxi.  20  sq.),  date  from  this  time.  Cf.  Weiffenbach:  Der  WiederkunfU- 
gedanke  Jesu,  S.  175  sq. ;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  I.  S.  20;  Weizsacker,  I.e. 
S.  371  sq. ;  and  O.  Holtzmann,  I.e.  S.  609.  And  so  various  passages  of  sup- 
posed Jewish  origin  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John  have  been  dated  from  this 
period  by  several  scholars.  See  Weizsacker,  ibid.;  and  O.  Holtzmann,  I.e. 
S.  657  sq. 
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them  to  their  countrymen  was  severed,  and  their  indepen- 
dent existence  was  begun.  Thus  the  impulse  was  given  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  separate  church,  or  ecclesiastical 
body  corporate,  and  it  cannot  have  been  long  before  it 
was  acted  upon.^  The  first  step  in  this  direction  of  which 
we  have  any  record  was  the  election  of  Symeon  to  be  the 
official  head  of  the  Christian  community.^  This  Symeon 
was  a  nephew  of  Joseph,  and  consequently  a  cousin  of 
Jesus,^  and  that  fact  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  his 
selection.*  Hegesippus  and  later  writers  call  him  a 
bishop,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  was  so  called  by  his 
Christian  hrethi-en.^     It  is  more  probable  that  he  had  some 

1  CI.  Loeulng :  Oemeindever/attfing  de>  Prchritlenthumi.  S.  106  sq. 

^SeeHegeBippuBinEuwbinB:  H.£.IV.'22;  and  BoBebius  blmscil  in  fl.B. 
11.  tl.  NelUier  of  them  Indicates  tbe  exact  place  or  tfme  ol  the  apiKuntmeDt 
of  Symeon,  llegesippua  says  "  after  ths  death  uf  Jamei  "  ;  Eosi-bluB.  "afm 
the  destructloD  of  JeruBslcm  " ;  and  neitber  of  them  speclflea  where  the  i^hoke 
was  made.  Symeon  was  dunbtleas  pronilueut  amoug  the  Cbiiatiaus  long  befnra 
they  left  Jerunalera,  and  after  the  death  of  James  he  was  very  likely  Ibe  lead- 
ing iban  among  them,  but  he  can  hardly  have  been  chosen  official  head  uf  tbe 
Cbnrcb  until  after  tbe  break  with  Judaism  bad  taken  place.  Even  if  chi»cn 
in  Fella,  be  might  of  course  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  tho  eharcli  of  Jeniu- 
lera;  tor  Pella  was  only  a  tempnmry  asylum,  ont  a  permanent  home,  hdiI 
doubtless  the  Cbristiaiix  there  slill  I  lioiighl  u(  themselves  as  conslltuilug  the 
Mother  Church,  tbe  church  of  Jerusalem.  It  ia  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  tbat. 
in  speaking  of  the  flight  of  the  Cbristians  from  Jerusalem,  Euaebiua  mealioin 
no  bishop  or  ruler,  but  says  that  they  left  in  obedience  to  a  comniaad  given 
by  revelatiou  to  "approved  men  "  (JAitiuu)  among  them.  Hegesippus  reports 
that  there  was  a  rival  candidate  for  tbe  position  to  which  Symeon  was  cboien. 
in  the  person  of  a  certain  Thebulhls,  and  that  he  started  a  schism  in  tbe  church 
because  be  was  defeated  (Eusebius,  IV.  22,  6).  Little  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  upon  the  report.  Tba  fathers  were  fond  of  making  disappoiolrf 
ambition  the  ground  of  bereay  and  schism,  —  an  Interesting  indication  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  ecclesiastical  office  must  have  been  sought  by  tbe  Cbriv 
tians  of  the  early  centuries.    See  my  translation  of  Eiwehins,  uote  in  loc. 

'  According  to  Ensebius  (H.  JB.  III.  11),  who  appeals  to  Hegesippns  as  his 
autliority,  Symeon  was  the  son  of  Clopas.  a  brotlier  of  Joseph.  Hegesippu 
himself,  in  tbe  pa-Ssace  quoted  by  Eusebius  (ff.  K.  IV.  22),  says  only  that 
Symeon  was  a  bod  of  Cinpas,  the  Lord's  uncle.  Eusebius'  opiulon,  tbereforr. 
that  Clopas  was  i  brother,  and  nnt  merely  a  brother-in-law,  of  Joseph,  nmy 
have  been  only  an  inference  from  Hegesippus'  more  general  stateinent,  or  in 
some  other  passage  not  preserved  Hegesippus  may  have  said  what  Eoaebliis 
says.  Clopaa  is  mentioned  in  John  xiz.  2S  as  the  husband  of  a  certain  Maiy, 
who  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  she  often  la.  See 
my  translation  of  Eusebius,  Bk.  III.  chap,  11,  notes  4  and  6. 

*  Hegesippus  says  explicitly  (Eusebius :  H.  E.  IV.  22,  4)  that  Symeon  w»i 
chosen  "  because  he  was  a  cousin  of  the  Lord." 

"  Loening,  I.e.  S.  108,  calls  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  the  t«rm  irtaiMtat  iras 
a  common  title  of  municipal  officials  in  the  region  east  of  tbe  Joidan,  and  n 
thinks  that  8ym«oa  may  have  been  called  a  bishop  by  hia  Christiui  bnthnn. 
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such  title  as  archisynagogus,  which  was  the  name  borne 
by  the  head  of  the  Ebionitic  congregations  of  the  fourth 
centuiy.^  Whether  the  council  of  elders  which  consti- 
tuted the  governing  body  in  those  congregations  at  that 
later  date  came  into  existence  at  this  time,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining. 

How  long  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  remained  in  Pella, 
we  do  not  know.  Epiphanius^  reports  that  they  returned 
to  Jerusalem  some  time  after  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  Eusebius  implies  the  same  thing  when  he  gives  a  list 
of  the  bishops  who  presided  over  the  church  there  until 
the  city  was  again  destroyed  by  Hadrian.^  But  we  have 
no  information  that  Jerusalem  was  anything  more  than  a 
Roman  garrison  during  the  interval,^  and  the  report  is 
probably  a  mistake.  At  the  same  time,  we  learn  from 
Hegesippus^  that  Symeon  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Atticus,  who  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Judea  in 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Christian  community  of  which  he  was  the  head  had  re- 
turned to  Judea  before  that  time.^ 

Of  their  fortunes  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  cen- 
tury we  know  almost  nothing.  Hegesippus^  reports  that 
two  grandchildren  of  Judas,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  were 
arrested  and  taken  before  Domitian,  because  they  were  de- 

But  it  is  unlikely,  conservative  Jews  as  they  were,  that  they  would  have 
adopted  such  a  title.  Their  organization  took  the  place  of  the  organization 
under  which  they  had  heen  living  as  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  and  whatever  officers 
they  chose  would  naturally  hear  familiar  titles. 

1  See  Epiphanius:  User.  XXX.  18. 

2  Epiphanius:  De  mensuris  et  ponderibus^  chap.  15. 

<  Eusebius:  H.  E.  IV.  6.  Cf.  also  his  Demonstratio  Evangelicay  III.  6. 
No  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  Eusebius'  list  of  fifteen  bishops.  They  may 
have  been  simply  prominent  men  among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Judea,  or 
elders  in  one  or  another  Christian  community,  and  the  assignment  of  them 
to  the  position  of  bishops  in  Jerusalem  itself  may  have  been  mere  inference. 

*  See  Schiirer,  I.e.  I.  S.  5(59  sq.  (Eug.  Trans.,  Div.  I.  Vol.  II.  p.  297). 

fi  In  Eusebius :  H.  E.  III.  32.  According  to  Hegesippus  Symeon  was  con- 
demned both  as  a  descendant  of  David  and  as  a  Christian,  and  was  crucified 
at  the  great  age  of  120  years ;  which  probably  means  no  more  than  that  he  was 
very  old  when  he  was  put  to  death. 

^  In  the  time  of  Hadrian,  also,  there  were  apparently  many  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  Judea,  as  appears  from  the  hostility  shown  them  by  Barcocheba.  See 
Justin  Martyr:  Apol.  I.  31. 

7  In  Eusebius :  H.  E.  III.  20. 
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sceadants  of  David  and  relatives  nf  Christ,  and  it  vas 
feared  that  they  might  start  a  Messianic  movement  and 
incite  the  Jews  to  another  rebellion.  Domitian,  however- 
convinced  himself  of  their  innocence  and  harmlesaness. 
and  set  them  free.  It  is  implied  in  the  same  pass^ 
that  the  Christians  of  Judea  had  before  this  been  peree- 
cut«d  by  Domitian,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  had 
suffered  with  their  fellow-countrymen,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  treated  with  great  severity  by  Vespasian,  Domitian. 
and  Trajan.'  But  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  these 
emperors  instituted  a  special  persecution  against  the 
Christians  of  the  country,  for  they  can  hardly  have  taken 
the  pains  to  distinguish  between  them  and  their  Jewish 
brethren.  Whatever  may  have  been  true  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  at  this  time,  in  Judea,  undoubtedly,  all  Jews 
were  Jews  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  state,  whether  Chris- 
tian believers  or  not. 

After  the  upiising  of  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of 
Barcocheho,^  Hadrian  built  a  heathen  city,  .£Iia  Capitohaa, 
upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  and  forbade  Jews  to  enter  it 
Jewish  Christianity  therefore  could  no  longer  exist  there; 
and  in  the  province,  as  a  whole,  many  of  the  Christians 
gave  up  their  exclusiveness  and  went  over  into  the 
world-church.  It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  so- 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  interpreted  by  most 
(.'hristians  as  God's  vengeance  upon  the  Jewish  people  for 
their  rejection  of  Christ,  and  it  was  accepted  by  many  as 
an  indication  that  all  the  prerogatives  of  Israel  had  passed 
liver  to  the  church  of  the  world  at  large,  and  that  the  oU 
wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  been  for- 
ever broken  down.  Thus  the  tragic  event  finally  led  many 
tliat  had  hitherto  clung  tenaciously  to  their  earlier  prinei- 
|)les,  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  had  been  drawn  long 
before  by  Paul  and  by  multitudes  of.  their  brethren  out- 
side of  Palestine;  and  the  distinction  between  the  Jewish 

■  See  ITe^sippua  in  Eiisehliia :  U.  E.  III.  IS,  SO,  33 ;  also  the  notes  in  mr 
edition  of  Easebius,  and  Scburer,  I.e.  I.  S.  K>6  eq.  (Eng.  Traus.,  Div.  1.  Vol.  U- 
p.  270). 

3  The  rebellion  becan  in  133,  and  was  quelled  In  135,  and  Bareochoba  ("  wo 
of  a  star  "),  who  bad  pretended  to  be  tbe  Messiah,  was  slain. 
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and  Gentile  wings  of  the  Christian  church  was  finally 
obliterated. 

But  there  were  other  Jewish  Christians  who  could  not 
thus  give  up  their  ancestral  faith,  and  to  whom  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  did  not  mean  the  abrogation  of  the 
Jewish  law  and  the  abolition  of  the  wall  of  partition  that 
separated  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Though  repudiated  by  their 
own  race  as  apostates  to  another  faith,  they  believed  them- 
selves  to  be  the  elect  remnant  of  God's  people,  and  they 
continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  law  in  all  its  strictness, 
and  to  hold  themselves  rigidly  aloof  from  the  Christians 
of  the  Gentile  world.  They  clung  closely  together  and 
went  their  separate  and  independent  way,  hated  by  their 
Jewish  brethren,  and  regarded  with  pity  and  finally  con- 
tempt by  their  Christian  brethren  of  the  world  at  large. 
As  time  passed,  they  withdrew  constantly  more  and  more 
into  themselves  and  became  ever  harder  and  narrower  in 
their  estimate  of  the  world  outside.  As  the  Judaism  of 
the  period  succeeding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
more  bigoted  and  exclusive  than  it  had  ever  been,  so  the 
Jewish  Christianity  of  the  same  period  exhibited  the  same 
tendency.  In  the  second  century  these  Jewish  Christians 
acquired  the  name  of  Ebionites,  or  "poor  men,"  and  were 
regarded  as  heretics  by  the  church  at  large.^  In  their  con- 
tinued observance  of  the  Jewish  law,  in  their  bitter  hos- 
tility to  the  apostle  Paul,  in  their  rejection  of  his  writings 
and  of  the  entire  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
exception  of  a  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  not  identical 
with  the  Gospel  current  in  the  church  at  large,  and  finally 
in  their  refusal  to  follow  that  church  in  its  Christological 
development,  and  in  their  insistence  upon  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  they  were  strikingly  at  variance  with 
the  Christians  of  the  Roman  world  and  their  condemnation 
by  the  latter  was  inevitable.  Thus  the  Jewish  Christianity 
of  the  Mother  Church  finally  eventuated  in  the  heretical 
Ebionism  of  the  second  and  following  centuries,  and  the 
Gentile  church  revenged  itself  upon  the  Judaizers  of  the 

1  Upon  the  Ebionites  see  the  notes  in  my  edition  of  EusebioSi  Bk.  IIL 
cliap.  27. 
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apostolic  age.  The  future  was  not  with  tlieae  Kbtooitic 
Jowisli  Cliristians.  They  were  out  of  the  cuneiit  of  prog- 
ress, and  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  ultimately  pass 
away.  In  the  fourth  century  they  were  numerous  in  the 
country  lying  east  of  the  Jordan,'  but  they  finally  dis- 
appeared altogether. 

And  yet,  though  the  history  of  Jewish  Christianity, 
after  the  time  when  Paul  began  his  work  among  the 
Gentiles,  thus  lies  apart  from  the  history  of  tlie  develop- 
ing church,  the  Christians  of  Jeiusalem  left  a  rich  legacy 
to  that  church  in  the  knowledge  they  tiunsmitted  of  the 
work  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  It  was  there  that  his 
own  disciples  were  gathered,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
impression  of  his  personality  was  moat  vividly  felt  and 
the  raeuioiy  of  his  words  and  deeds  most  carefully  clle^ 
Lshed.  The  church  of  Jeriisatem  was  essentially  a  cob- 
servative  church,  and  it  was  concerned,  above  all  else,  to 
be  true  to  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ.^  Bat  it 
was  natural  tliat,  in  their  desire  to  govern  their  lives  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  Mas- 
ter, the  disciples  should  bring  together  his  most  strik- 
ing and  important  utterances,  from  which  light  could  be 
gained  as  to  the  right  couree  to  be  followed  in  the  vari- 
ous relations  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed,  and 
it  was  natural  also  that  his  words  touching  the  future 
kingdom  in  which  their  interest  bo  largely  centred, 
should  be  gathered  up  and  appealed  to  constantly  for 
inspiration  and  encouragement.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  tradition  should  fix  itself  at  first  in  any  stereo- 
typed way,  or  that  any  hard  and  fast  lines  should  be 
drawn.  There  was  a  rich  store  of  teaching  in  the  memory 
of  Jesus'  own  disciples;  and  as  new  questions  were  con- 
stantly arising,  different  pai-ts  of  that  teaching  would  be 
drawn  upon,  and  it  would  be  employed  in  many  different 

iSeeEusebius:  Be  locU  Bebraieit.  15;  Epiphiiniufl-  ^er.  XXIX.  T.  XXX. 
2;  Jeromes  Be  vir.  ill.  3.  Compare  alxo  the  slatement  of  Julius  Atricauns, of 
the  early  lliird  cenCnry,  in  Eusebiiu  i  //.  £.  I.  T,  ]4. 

'  It  WHS  in  part  tliis  <lcaiKii  not  to  f-n  lieyimd  Cliiist  at  any  point  tbat  nivie 
tbem  BO  tenacious  of  tlielr  Judaism,  whicb  had  been  bis  Judaism,  uid  wbich 
be  bad  not  directed  them  to  abandon. 
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^ays.  Thus  there  doubtless  existed  in  Jerusalem,  at  a 
comparatively  early  day,  collections  of  Christ's  sayings  of 
jreater  or  less  extent,  and  grouped  in  one  way  or  another 
x>  meet  this  or  thai  particular  need.  The  object  leading 
x>  their  formation  was  not  historical  but  practical,  and 
iie  form  and  extent  of  the  collections  naturally  varied 
i¥ith  the  need.^ 

The  fii'st  written  collection  of  Christ's  words  of  which 
we  have  any  definite  knowledge  is  the  so-called  Logia; 
3ut  there  can  be  little  doubt,  fi*om  the  way  in  which  the 
itterances  of  Christ  are  grouped  in  that  work,  that  the 
[>rocess  which  has  been  referred  to  had  been  going  on  for 
jome  time  before  the  Logia  were  compiled.  The  first  one 
X)  mention  them  is  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  a  writer  of  the 
jarly  second  century,  who  records  that  "Matthew  com- 
posed the  Logia  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  every  one 
Bterpreted  them  as  best  he  could."  ^  The  work  thus 
referred  to  is  no  longer  extant,  but  it  is  possible  to  gain 
tome  idea  of  its  form  and  contents  from  a  comparison  of 
'he  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  which  large  use  was 
nade  of  it.^  Probably  neither  Matthew  nor  Luke  incor- 
porated the  whole  of  the  work  in  his  Gospel,  and  it 
nay  have  contained  not  only  some  passages  that  are 
:ound  only  in  one  or  the  other  of  them,  but  also  much 
;hat  is  found  only  in  uncanonical  writers,  and  still  more 
ihat  has  perished  altogether.  According  to  Papias,  the 
)riginal  Logia  were  composed  in  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic), 
ind  the  report  is  doubtless  true.*  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
;hat  they  were  intended  primarily  for  disciples  of  Jewish 
>irth,  and  more  particularly  for  residents  of  Palestine; 
md  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
sircle  of  Christians  with  which  we  have  been  dealing. 

1  Upon  the  influences  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  Grospels,  see  espe- 
lially  Weizsacker,  I.e.  S.  369  sq.  (Eng.  Trans.,  H.  p.  32  sq.). 

«  In  Eusebius:  H.  E.  lU.  39. 

•  For  attempted  reconstructions  of  the  Logia,  see  Weiss:  Das  Matthaevs- 
Kvangelium  und  seine  Lukasparallelen  (1876),  and  Wendt:  Lehre  Jesu,  I. 
\.  44  sq. 

^  Cf .  also  Irenseas:  Adv.  Hser.  III.  1,  1 ;  Pantnenus  (as  reported  by  Euse- 
»ias:  H.  E.  V.  10);  Origeu  (quoted  by  Eusebius:  U.  E.  VI.  25);  Jerome: 
[)e  vir,  ill.  3;  Epiph.inius:  User.  XXIX.  9. 
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In  line  with  this  fact  that  the  Logia  were  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  were  intended  for  Jewish  readcre,  a  the 
farther  tact  that  their  compiler  apparently  thought 
ChiTstianity  as  intended  only  for  Jews.  His  horizon  wm 
no  broader  than  the  Jewish  people,  and  he  quotes  wonU 
of  Christ  which  have  a  decidedly  particularistic  tendency.' 
At  the  same  time  he  does  not  ent«r  into  any  discuasion, 
nor  does  he  represent  Christ  as  entering  into  any  discus- 
sion, with  those  who  maintained  that  the  Gospel  was  for 
Gentiles  as  well  as  for  Jews.  The  only  controversy  wliicb 
is  hinted  at  in  his  work  is  that  between  the  unbelieving 
Jews  and  the  followers  of  Jesus,  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  work  was  compiled  before  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  Gentiles  had  been  raised,  and  we  must  there- 
fore conclude  that,  while  the  author  was  a  man  of  con- 
servative views,  he  was  without  controversial  temper  and 
interest.  Though  the  Logia  were  primarily  intended  for 
Christiana  who  understood  Hebrew,  they  were  known  and 
used  at  an  early  day  by  those  also  whose  every-day  speech 
was  Greek.  Papias  tells  us  that  every  one  interpreted 
them  as  best  he  could.  But  it  could  not  be  long  aft«r 
they  had  made  their  way  into  the  Greek-flpeafcing  world 
before  Greek  translations  of  them  were  put  into  writing 
for  the  use  of  those  who  knew  no  Hebrew,  and  who  were 
unable  to  interpret  them  for  themselves. 

The  date  of  the  Logia  we  do  not  know,'  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  were  compiled  before  the  destructioa  of 
Jerusalem ;  for  in  the  esc  ha  to  logical  passages  that  event 
and  the  end  of  the  world  are  not  in  any  way  distinguished. 
But  they  cannot  be  pushed  back  much  beyond  the  great 
catastrophe,  for  the  development  that  preceded  their  pro- 
duction must  have  required  at  least  some  decades.  That 
their  compiler  was  Matthew  is  asserted  by  Papias,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  statement' 

I  Cf.,  e.ff.,  Matt.  X.  n,  6,  tv.  23. 

'IrentBUBi  Ado.  Hmr.  III.  1,  1  (quoted  also  by  Eaiehlna:  H.  E.  V.8).»iji 
that "  Matlliew  puUlialieil  bis  Gospel  among  the  Hebrews  In  their  own  Iio- 
guace,  while  Peler  nnrl  Paul  were  preaohinB  and  foundiriK  the  p.bnrch  In  Bomf  " 

»  We  know  nothing  nh«iit  the  i-hnracter  or  career  of  Mfttthew,  ind  coiw- 
qoeutly  have  no  dalft  to  go  upoa,  except  tbe  statementB  of  Papias  ud  otki 
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It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  no  other  collections  of 
Christ's  words  were  made  than  the  Logia  of  Matthew.  It 
is  probable  that  Luke  used  another  source  than  the  Logia 
in  chapters  ix.-xvii.  of  his  Gospel,  and  that  he  drew  from 
it,  for  instance,  the  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the 
foolish  rich  man,  the  prodigal  son,  the  unrighteous  steward. 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  unjust  judge,  and  the  Pharisee  and 
Publican.  Most  of  these  parables  bear  a  common  charac- 
ter which  distinguishes  them  from  those  recorded  in  the 
Logia,  and  which  points  to  a  compiler  of  a  somewhat 
broader  spirit  and  more  humanistic  temper  than  Matthew ; 
to  one  who  belonged,  in  fact,  to  another  circle  and  was  in 
touch  with  mission  work  in  the  world  at  large. 

The  impulse  which  led  the  disciples  to  gather  up 
Christ's  words  and  commit  them  to  writing,  led  them  to 
treat  his  deeds  in  a  similar  way.  The  historical  motive 
seems  not  to  have  operated  in  the  latter  case  any  more 
than  in  the  former.  It  was  the  desire  to  secure  guidance 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  life  that  led  the  early 
disciples  to  appeal  to  Jesus'  example  as  well  as  to  his 
precepts;  and  in  their  efforts  to  win  their  neighbors  to 
belief  in  his  Messiahship,  it  was  natural  that  the  corre- 
spondences between  the  events  of  his  life  and  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets  should  be  pointed  out  and  emphasized. 
And  so  the  tendency  arose  to  fix  the  tradition  of  Christ's 
deeds,  and  to  group  together  those  that  illustrated  and 
confirmed  this  or  that  principle  of  living,  or  that  brought 
out  most  clearly  his  goodness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  power, 
and  thus  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  unbelievers, 
or  that  furnished  by  their  fulfilment  of  prophecy  the  best 
evidence  of  his  Messiahship. 

The  first  account  of  the  deeds  of  Jesus  of  which  we 
have  any  explicit  information  is  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  In 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Papias,  occur  these  words : 
"  Mark,  having  become  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote 
down  accurately  whatever  he  remembered  of  the  things 

later  fathers.  Eusebius  (Tf.  E.  III.  24)  says  that  Matthew,  "when  he  was 
about  to  go  to  other  i)eople8,  committed  his  Grospel  to  writing  in  his  native 
tongue/'  but  his  authority  for  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence  we  do  not  know. 
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le  by  Clirist,  not  however  in  order,  for  be  had 

o[  uci        the  Lord,  nor  had  he  followed  him;  but  after- 

„       said,  he  followed  Peter,  who  adapted  his  in- 

ui  to   the   needs   of   those   who   beard   him.  but 

tempting  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the 

icanees.     So   that   Mark   did  not  err  when  he 

some   things  down  as  he  remembered  them; 

fc  careful  of  one  thing,  —  not  to  omit  auy  of  the 

ch   he  had   heard,  nor   to  falsify  anything  in 

liere  ia  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy 

.uijre  is  no  suflicient  ground  for  refer- 

>ng  i»    •  to  any  other  work  than   our   secoud 

josiJti. 

Tliat  Gospel  was  pi-obably  not  written  in  Jndea,  and  vet 

author  wiis  originally  a  member  of  the  Mother  Church, 

he  got   much  of   his  information   from   the   apostle 

L«r ; '  so  that  the  account  which  he  gives  may  be  traced 

ck  not  so  directly  as  the  Logia,  but,  nevertheless,  ulti- 

,tely  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem.     There  is  evidence, 

ureover,  that  Mark's  Gospel  had  behind  it  not  simply  the 

oral  teaching  of  Peter,  but  also  written  accounts  more  or 

lews   biitf    and  fragmentary  of   some  of   Christ's    deeds.'^ 

which  may  well  have  arisen  in  the  Mother  Church  in  the 

way  already  indicated. 

Though  the  Gospel  of  Mark  di£fer3  from  the  Logia  in 
being  an  account  of  Christ's  ministry  rather  than  a  collec- 
tion of  his  utterances,  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  author  was 
not  interested  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  for  they  fill  more 
than  a  quarter  of  his  work.  They  constitute,  in  fact, 
along  with  Iiis  deeds,  an  essential  part  of  the  picture  of 
Jesus,  the  Messi,ili  and  Saviour,  which  it  was  the  writer's 
aim  to  draw  as  clearly  and  faithfully  as  he  could.  It  was 
not  his  purpose  to  record  the  inner  life  and  experiences  of 
Jesus,  or  his  mental  and  spiritual  development,  but  simply 
to  give  an  account  of  his  ministry,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
present  him  as  he  appeared  to  those  that  followed  him 

■EiisebiuB:  ff.  £.  Ill .  %).  IB.  3 See  also  p.  603, beloir. 

'  Tliiij  ia  made  evident  by  Cbe  visible  welding  tOKether  at  Tarioas  poiati  of 
iudepeudent  nuratives.    See  Weudt :  Lehre  Je*u,  1.  S.  9  aq.,  2t  sq. 
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during  the  period  between  his  baptism  and  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  to  show  him  to  others  who  had  never  seen  him  as 
he  had  shown  himself  to  them.  In  carrying  out  this 
purpose,  Mark  followed  the  simple  and  straightforward 
plan  of  recounting,  without  comment,  such  events  in 
Christ's  life  and  such  utterances  as  were  known  to  him, 
or  seemed  most  characteristic,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
chronological  order.  He  wrote,  moreover,  in  a  picturesque 
and  graphic,  though  decidedly  colloquial  style,  and  the 
result  is  a  portrait  of  Chiist  which,  though  it  is  drawn 
only  in  barest  outline,  is  more  vivid  than  that  presented 
in  any  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  carries  upon  its  very  face 
the  marks  of  ti'uth. 

The  Hebraistic  style  of  the  Gospel  indicates  that  it  was 
written  by  a  Jew.  But  it  is  certain  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  written  in  Greek,  and  that  it  was  consequently  not 
intended  for  Palestinian  Jews,  —  a  fact  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  translation  of  such  Aramaic  expressions  as  are  occa- 
sionally employed.^  Nor  was  the  work  intended  primarily 
for  Jews  outside  of  Palestine,  as  is  clear  from  xiv.  12, 
where  the  author  explains  "  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread,"  by  the  words  "  when  they  sacrificed  the  passover." 
In  fact,  he  had  chiefly  in  mind  in  writing  not  Jewish, 
but  Gentile,  Christians.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
was  hostile  to  his  Jewish  brethren,  or  that  he  had  any 
polemic  purpose  in  writing  his  work.  It  simply  means 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  world-church,  and  that  dis- 
tinctions of  race  and  lineage  meant  nothing  to  him.  His 
horizon  was  thus  much  broader  than  that  of  the  author  of 
the  Logia,  and  his  situation  and  surroundings  were  very 
different  from  his.  The  Gospel  was  written  evidently 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  is  distinctly  separated  from  that  event  as  it  is  not 
in  the  Logia,^  but  apparently  not  long  after,  for  it  would 
seem  that  the  consummation  was  thought  of  as  follow- 
ing closely  upon  the  great  catastrophe.^  The  place  of 
composition  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  may  well  have 
been  Rome ;  for  Mark  was  there  at  least  in  the  late  fifties, 

1  Cl.  Mark  v.  41,  xv.  22.  «  Cf .  Mark  xiii.  10.  •  Mark  xiii.  24. 
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and  Peter  came  thitlier  soon  afterward.'  The  lauguage  of 
tliB  Gospel,  moreover,  contains  many  Latiiiisms,  and  there 
are  flomts  apparent  indications  that  the  author  was  wilting 
with  a  Roman  public  particularly  in  view.^ 

The  Logia  of  Matthew  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  tlie  one 
ciiutaining  Christ*K  words,  the  other  an  account  of  his  min- 
istry, and  the  one  originating  in  Jud^a,  the  otber  jirobabiy 
in  Rome,  were  subsequently  employed  in  the  com[iosidoQ 
of  our  first  and  third  Gospels.  They  constituted,  in  fact, 
the  principal  sources  of  those  Gospels,  more  than  three- 
fourtlis  of  Luke  and  more  tlian  seven-eighths  of  Matthew 
being  taken  from  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  author  of  our  firet  Gospel,  the  Gospel  o( 
Matthew,  was  to  establish  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  While 
thei'efore  he  followed  Mark  more  or  less  closely  in  his 
geneml  outline  of  Jesus'  public  ministry,  he  was  concerned 
to  do  more  than  merely  give  a  vivid  and  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  that  ministry,  as  Mark  attempted  to  do.  He 
was  concerned  to  prove  timt  from  his  birth  to  his  ascen- 
sion Jesus  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  Messiahship. 
His  lineage,  his  birthplace,  the  circumstances  attending 
huth  hiy  birth  and  his  deiith,  and  the  events  of  his  life 
are  shown  by  Matthew  to  be  in  complete  accord  with  the 
Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and 
thus  to  guarantee  his  Messiahship,  The  Gospel  conse- 
quently bears  a  very  different  character  from  the  Gospel 
of  Mark ;  it  is  an  argument,  not  merely  a  picture.  The 
author  is  not  content  simply  to  depict  Jesus  as  he  was  and 
to  let  him  influence  the  reader  by  the  power  of  his  person- 
ality, as  during  his  life  he  had. influenced  those  who  saw 
and  heard  him ;  but  he  t«lls  his  readers  that  Jesus  bore  a 
certain  chai-acter  and  occupied  a  certain  position,  and  then 
he  writes  his  Gospel  to  prove  it.*  The  difference  in  pur- 
pose between  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  makes 
itself  clearly  seen  in  their  difference  of  structure.  While 
Mark  follows  the  chronological  method,  relating  the  events 

«  1at«r,  Tbni 

iCumpare  hiswuniB  in  theverySrat  chapter  of  his Gimp«1,tsb.  1,16,17,!!- 
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of  Christ's  ministry  one  after  another  in  a  simple  and  natu- 
ral way,  Matthew  adopts  the  topical  arrangement  and  groups 
much  of  his  material  under  distinct  heads,  not  wholly,  to  be 
sure,  but  largely,  without  regard  to  chronological  sequence. 
The  result  is  an  artistic,  well-sustained,  and  impressive 
argument  for  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  but  if  one  would 
see  Jesus  himself  as  he  actually  was  in  his  daily  life,  and 
in  his  relations  with  his  fellows,  one  must  forget  the  frame- 
work, and  detach  the  materials,  which  Matthew  repro- 
duces with  great  richness  and  fulness,  from  the  setting 
in  which  he  has  placed  them.^  The  work  was  written  by 
a  Christian  Jew,  and  apparently  a  Jew  of  Palestine ;  for 
the  author  employs  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  his  citations,  whenever  he  is  not  following  another  source. 
He  seems  also  to  have  had  his  Jewish  brethren  especially  in 
mind  in  writing,  though  he  evidently  did  not  write  for  them 
alone ;  for,  like  Mark  (though  not  so  frequently  as  he),  he 
translates  Aramaic  phrases  into  Greek.  But  though  thus 
a  Jew,  and  writing  apparently  primarily  for  Jews,  he  was 
not  a  particularist  in  any  sense.  He  believed  that  the 
Gospel  was  for  all  the  world,  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for 
Jews,  and  he  was  entirely  free  from  all  bondage  either  to 
the  Jewish  law  or  to  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
His  Gospel  contains  utterances  as  distinctly  universal  in 
their  character  as  anything  in  Mark  or  Luke.^  He  was 
not  a  member  of  a  Jewish-Christian  party,  or  of  any  other 
party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  church  at  large,  and  the 
Pauline  and  Judaistic  controversy  was  a  dead  issue  to 
him.  Though  himself  more  Jewish  than  Mark  and  Luke, 
he  stood  equally  with  them  upon  the  platform  of  the 
developing  world-church. 

The  author  of  our  Gospel  and  the  place  of  composition, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The  tradition  which 
connects  it  with  the  name  of  Matthew  is  of  no  weight,  for 

1  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  example  of  this.  We  form  an  erroneous 
impression  of  Jesus  if  we  picture  him  as  delivering  such  a  set  discourse  as  is 
recorded  in  Matt,  v.-vii.,  instead  of  thinking  of  him  as  dropping  his  golden 
words  here  and  there  in  familiar  conversation  with  those  with  whom  he 
mingled  day  by  day. 

2  Cf.  Matt,  zzviii.  19. 
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it  rests  ultimately  upou  the  testimony  of  Papiaa  alone;  imt 
the  words  of  Papins  refer  not  tu  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
but  to  the  Logia  which  lie  back  of  it.  Tliere  in  no  hint  in 
the  work  iteelf  that  it  was  produced  by  a  personal  disciple 
of  Jesus,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  recorded.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  such  a  man,  in  writing  a  Gos- 
pel, would  draw  seven-eighths  of  it  from  written  sourues, 
one  of  which  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  not  himitelf 
seen  Christ.  Our  first  Gospel,  in  fact,  is  evidently  from 
the  pea  of  a  Christian  of  the  second  or  third  generation, 
and  the  a[K>sto1ic  name  which  has  attached  to  it  in  tradition 
is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  was  supix)sed  at  an  early 
day  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Logia  of  Matthew,  doubtless 
because  it  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  that  work  and 
superaeded  it  in  the  use  of  the  church. 

The  Gas[iel  of  Luke,  like  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  nr» 
based  primarily  upon  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Logia, 
but  other  sources  were  apparently  employed  to  a  larger 
extent  than  by  Matthew.  The  collection  of  Christ's 
words  from  which  the  author  drew  many  of  his  parables 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and  he  evidently  used  also  a 
written  source  containing  an  account  of  Jesus'  birth  and 
childhood.  His  purpose  in  writing  his  Gospel  was  more 
historical  than  Matthew's.  Having  traced  the  course  of 
all  things  accurately  from  the  beginning,  he  aimed  to  write 
an  account  not  merely  of  Jesus'  public  ministry,  but  of  his 
lite;  an  account,  moreover,  in  which  the  chronological 
order  should  be  preserved  throughout,  so  that  Theophilns 
might  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  matteis  in  whicli 
he  had  been  instructed.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  many 
others,  not  themselves  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  had 
undertaken  to  write  of  the  Master's  work;  but  he  claims 
for  his  own  Gospel  superiority  to  theirs  on  the  ground  of 
its  comprehensiveness  and  completeness  and  of  its  im- 
proved chronology.^  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  histori- 
cal purpose  that  he  endeavors  to  reproduce  the  contents  of 
the  Logia  in  as  nearly  as  may  be  their  original  historical 
setting,  instead  of  grouping  the  words  of  Christ  together, 
1  See  the  prologae  ol  tbe  Ooapel. 
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as  Matthew  does,  without  regard  to  the  time  or  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  uttered. 

The  author  was  apparently  a  Gentile  Christian.  He 
knew  little  about  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  and  wrote 
as  a  foreigner  unacquainted  with  the  scenes  in  which  the 
history  was  enacted.  More  than  that,  he  had  very  little  con- 
cern with  the  relations  between  Christianity  and  Judaism, 
and  the  strictures  of  Jesus  upon  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Jews  did  not  interest  him  as  they  did  Matthew.  Chris- 
tianity was  to  him  primarily  a  religion  for  the  world,  and 
he  was  interested  only  in  its  relation  to  the  world.  He 
recognizes  Jesus'  Messiahship  and  his  Davidic  lineage,  and 
he  calls  attention  occasionally  to  the  fulfilment  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  but  all  this  receives  surprisingly 
little  attention  from  him;  evidently  his  sympathies  lay 
chiefly  along  other  lines. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  was  written  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem;  for  the  author  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  and  in  the  eschatological  passages  the  Jewish  war 
and  the  fall  of  the  city  are  more  clearly  referred  to  than  in 
either  Matthew  or  Mark.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gospel 
was  known  to  tile  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  and  though 
in  its  introductory  section,  and  in  its  account  of  the  resur- 
rection, it  represents  a  considerably  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment than  Mark,  it  represents,  at  least  in  the  account  of 
the  resurrection,  an  earlier  stage  than  Matthew,  and  be- 
longs in  all  probability  to  an  earlier  date.  It  is  therefore 
safe  to  conclude  that  it  was  written  before  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  very  likely  a  decade  or  two  before. 

Who  the  author  was,  and  where  he  wrote,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  That  he  was  not  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  the  events  he  records  is  distinctly  stated  in  his 
prologue,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  does  not  lay 
claim  to  have  gained  his  information  from  the  apostles,  or 
from  any  one  of  them ;  that  he  does  not  claim,  indeed,  to 
have  stood  in  such  a  relation  to  any  of  the  leading  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  generation  as  to  be  possessed  of  indepen- 
dent and  first-hand  knowledge  of  Christ's  life,  and  thus 

1  Of.  Luke  xxi.  20.  24. 
2p 
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peculiarly  fitted  to  write  of  him.  He  implies  that  he  had 
gained  Ids  information  only  by  such  study  and  iniFeBtig»^ 
tion  as  any  one  of  his  day  might  have  undertaken.  He 
believed  that  he  could  produce  a  fuller  and  more  aocmato 
account  ci  Christ's  life  and  work  Uian  had  yet  beoi 
written,  simply  because  he  had  devoted  careful  attimtioii 
to  the  subject  and  had  used  &ithfully  all  the  sources  he 
could  find,  including,  apparently,  some  not  known  cft 
used  by  his  predecessors.  Tradition,  beginning  with  Ire- 
nffius  and  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  ascribes  the  Grospel 
to  Luke,  the  companion  and  friend  of  Paul ;  but  tiiere  « 
no  hint  in  the  Gospel,  not  even  in  the  prologue,  that  the 
author  knew  Paul.  And  though,  to  be  sure,  the  aigv- 
ment  from  silence  cannot  be  pressed  in  this  case,  then 
are  very  strong  reasons  for  denying  that  a  companion 
of  Paul  wrote  the  Book  of  Acts,  which  is  certainly  tbe 
work  of  the  author  of  the  third  Oospel.^ 

Though  the  Synoptic  Gospels  represent  other  prindphB 
than  those  that  controlled  the  early  disciples  of  Jemsaleiii, 
they  can  all  be  traced  back  ultimately,  as  has  been^eeB, 
to  the  Mother  Church,  and  to  that  church  is  therefore 
due  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude.  Had  the  Gentile 
world  depended  upon  Paul  for  its  knowledge  of  Christ, 
there  would  have  been  handed  down  to  subsequent  gen- 
erations hardly  more  than  the  fact  of  the  Saviour's  death 
and  resurrection.  It  is  to  the  Gospels  whose  composition 
was  due  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  Christendom  owes  its  knowledge  of  the 
personality  and  character  of  the  Master.  Though  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  have  had  very  little  influence  upon 
theology,  and  though  the  beliefs  of  the  church  have  been 
drawn  very  largely  from  other  sources,  they  have  served 
to  keep  the  memory  of  Christ  alive,  and  have  thus  acted, 
not  simply  as  a  permanently  vitalizing  and  uplifting  power, 
but  also  as  a  salutary  check,  recalling  the  church  over  and 
over  again  to  the  historic  basis  of  its  faith,  and  preventing 
it  from  losing  itself  altogether  in  empty  speculation,  and 
from  deluding  the  world  with  hollow  ceremonial  and  with 

1  See  above,  p.  433. 
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irtificial  faith.  Paul's  writings,  great  as  they  are,  might 
36  dispensed  with,  but  the  picture  of  Jesus,  as  he  was  in 
lis  divine  sonship  and  in  his  human  brotherhood,  —  a 
jicture  preserved  in  our  Gospels  alone, — the  world  could 
lot  do  without.  Our  thinking  may  be  controlled  largely 
ly  the  thinking  of  Paul,  but  it  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that 
jontrols  our  lives. 

Before  closing  this  section  upon  James  and  the  church 
)f  Jerusalem,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  two  works,  one  of 
yhich  bears  the  name  of  James,  and  has  been  ascribed 
ince  the  third  century  to  the  brother  of  the  Lord;  the 
>ther  of  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Judas,  the  brother  of 
Fames,"  and  has  been  ascribed  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
lecond  century  to  Jude,  another  of  the  four  brethren  of 
Fesus  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  addressed  to  the  "  twelve  tribes 
>f  the  dispersion  " ;  and  yet,  though  it  opens  with  a  greet- 
ng  in  genuine  epistolary  form,  it  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
)oses  not  a  letter  at  all,  but  a  practical  tract  or  homily, 
rhere  is  neither  greeting  nor  benediction  at  the  close,  and 
here  is  no  hint  in  the  work  itself  that  the  author  was 
vriting  to  those  at  a  distance.  It  bears,  in  fact,  less  of  an 
epistolary  character  than  any  other  New  Testament  epistle. 
t  looks  as  if  a  work  written  originally  as  a  homily,  and 
vith  reference  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  community, 
vas  later  sent  out  into  the  world  with  the  general 
uperscription  which  it  now  carries.  But  in  either  case, 
irhether  the  author  thought  primarily  of  the  church  at 
arge,  or  of  the  narrower  circle  in  which  he  himself  lived, 
da  purpose  in  writing  was  eminently  practical.  He  had 
<jtual  conditions  in  mind,  and  he  was  concerned  not  to 
present  a  theory  of  ethics  and  religion  or  a  statement  of 
he  general  principles  which  should  govern  a  man's  living 
nd  thinking,^  but  to  meet  definite  and  particular  needs : 

0  warn  against  certain  prevalent  faults,  to  admonish  to 
ertain   neglected  duties,   to  encourage    those    who   had 

1  Jas.  i.  27  is  significant  in  this  connection.  In  that  passage  "  pure  religion 
nd  undefiled  "  is  defined,  not  in  a  general  way  as  personal  holiness  and  love 
>r  one's  neighbor,  but  in  concrete  form  as  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows 

1  their  afidiction  and  keeping  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world. 
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special  reasons  for  being  disheartened  and  despondent. 
Tlie  author  makes  no  attempt  to  follow  a  preconceived 
plan  or  to  develop  his  ideas  logically.  He  takes  up  one 
subject  after  another  in  such  order  as  they  happen  to 
suggest  themselves,  without  any  effort  to  bring  them 
into  connection  or  to  keep  them  rigidly  apart.  The 
work,  therefore,  does  not  constitute  an  orderly  and  well- 
arranged  treatise ;  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  detached 
observations,  warnings,  and  admonitions  on  a  variety  of 
practical  topics.  Some  of  the  observations  were  doubtleiii 
original  with  the  author,  but  many,  and  perhaps  most  of 
them,  came  from  other  sources.  Not  that  the  epistle  is  a 
mere  compilation.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  written  with  s 
free  hand.  But  the  writer's  mind  was  well  stocked  with 
the  teaciiing  of  others,  and  he  incorporated  whatever  seemed 
suited  to  the  matter  in  hand  without  regard  to  the  sourte 
from  which  it  came  and  without  attempting  to  reproduce 
it  in  its  original  form  or  to  employ  it  in  its  original  sense. 
Reminiscences  of  tlte  Old  Testament  and  of  later  Jewish 
literatui-e  are  very  numerous,  but  there  are  almost  no  direct 
quotations.  The  literarj-  style  corresponds  to  the  structure 
of  the  epistle.  Though  the  author  writes  good  Greek,  and 
has  an  excellent  command  of  the  language,  there  are  few 
long  periods  and  few  connective  particles.  As  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  concise  obser- 
vations, aphorisms,  and  gnomic  utterances  abound.  The 
epistle,  in  fact,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  so-called  wisdom 
literature  of  the  Jews, 

The  work  bears  the  name  of  "James,  a  servant  of  God 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  it  has  been  ascribed  by 
tradition,  since  the  time  of  .Origen  who  first  mentions  it, 
to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  That  James  should 
have  addressed  an  epistle  to  "the  twelve  tribes  of  the  dis- 
persion," that  is,  if  the  words  be  taken  literally,  to  his 
Jewish  Christian  brethren  of  the  world  at  large,  is  not  at 
all  surprising.  We  know  that  he  occupied  a  position  of 
great  prominence  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  lie  was 
regarded  with  respect  and  deference  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine.     And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
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9  was  the  author  of  our  epistle.  James  was  a  zealous 
avotee  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law;  but  the  work 
mtains  no  reference  whatever  to  that  law,  and  no  hint 
lat  either  the  author  himself  or  his  readers  observed  it 
L  any  of  its  parts.  If  it  be  assumed  that  he  simply  took 
s  observance  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
lought  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  it,  it  is  evi- 
3nt  that  the  epistle  must  have  been  written  before  the 
itbreak  of  the  Pauline  controversy,  when  the  question  of 
le  Christian's  relation  to  the  Jewish  law  became  a  bum- 
ig  one.  But  against  so  early  a  date  may  be  urged,  in  the 
rst  place,  the  extreme  worldliness  of  those  addressed,^ 
hich  points  to  a  loss  of  their  primitive  devotion  and 
ithusiasm,  and  seems  to  necessitate  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
derable  time  since  their  conversion ;  and  in  the  second 
lace,  the  passage  on  faith  and  works,^  which  apparently 
resupposes  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  the  widespread 
t>use  of  that  teaching.  But  against  the  assumption  that 
ames,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  wrote  the  epistle  either  at  an 
irlier  or  at  a  later  time,  may  be  urged  its  remarkable  and 
iriking  silence  touching  Jesus  himself.  Except  in  the 
ilutation  and  in  ii.  1,  where  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of 
loiy,"  is  referred  to  in  passing,  there  is  absolutely  no 
lention  of  Christ  in  the  epistle ;  no  allusion  to  his  bu'th, 
is  death,  his  resurrection,  or  to  salvation  through  him; 
0  hint  of  his  Messiahship ;  no  hint,  indeed,  that  the  Mes- 
ah  is  already  come.  The  character  of  the  work  is  en- 
rely  different  in  these  respects  not  only  from  the  Pauline 
id  post-Pauline  writings  in  the  New  Testament,  but  also 
cm  the  speeches  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
cts,  in  which  the  resurrection  and  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
•e  made  so  much  of. 

The  ethical  tone  and  standard  of  the  work  are  noble 

id  inspiring  and,  in  many  respects,  closely  allied  to  the 

jaching  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  and  it 

not  altogether  agreeable  to  contemplate  the  fact  that 

man  who  knew  Jesus  intimately  should  show  no  trace 

E  the  influence  of  the  Master's  wonderful  personality; 

1  Cf .  Jas.  iy.  ^  Jas.  ii.  14  sq. 
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ahoold,  in  fact,  ignore  him  entirely  and  address  to  felloiir- 
ChristiBus  an  extended  homily  or  epistle  in  which  llit)ir 
life  and  duties  are  discussed  at  considerable  length  and 
from  Tai'ioua  points  of  view,  without  bringing  Jesna  into 
any  connection  with  that  life  or  those  duties.  It  is  tnie 
that  there  is  much  in  the  epistle  that  lesL-mbles  utte^ 
ances  of  Christ  in  the  Sennoii  on  the  Mount,  and  it  is 
frequently  said  in  consequence  that  it  repi'eseiits  the  tme 
primitive  type  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  one  thing  for 
Jesns  to  say  little  about  himself ;  it  ia  quite  another  thing 
for  a  disciple  to  say  little  or  nothing  about  him.  And 
so  far  ns  the  primitive  character  of  the  Christiani^  of 
the  epifitle  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  idea 
<rf  God's  fatherhood  hardly  appeai-s  in  the  work,'  and 
tiiat  the  "  kingdom  "  upon  which  Jesus  laid  so  consbtnt 
Btresa  is  only  once  referred  to,^  though  there  are  a  numbet 
of  cases  in  which  we  should  expect  the  term  to  be  em- 
ployed by  one  who  had  felt  his  influence-^  It  is  clear  thit 
with. its  total  lack  of  all  refert>nce  to  Jesus  as  the  Messioli, 
and  with  its  almost  total  lack  of  the  two  controlling  con- 
ceptions of  his  teaching,  "the  fatherhood  of  God"  and 
the  "kingdom  of  God,"  the  epistle  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  fairly  representative  of  Christianity  in  its  earliest  dajs, 
whether  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  himself  or  of  his  imme- 
diate followers.  In  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  said,  it 
seems  most  improbable  that  the  epistle  with  which  we  are 
dealing  was  written  by  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
who  knew  Jesus  so  well,  and  who  was  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  his  disciples  in  Jerusalem  during  the  early 
years  of  the  church  there.  Only  on  the  assumption  th.at 
the  work  was  written  by  some  one  who  had  not  known 
Jesus  personally,  and  who  lived  in  cii-cles  where  the  mem- 
ory of  him  was  not  vivid,  can  its  remarkable  lack  of  tlie 
specifically  and  explicitly  Christian  element  be  explained.' 

1  See  above,  p.  447. 

'Jag.  li.  5,  where  <t  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  kiniinlom  promised  by  God  to 
tho.te  that  love  him  is  brought  Into  do  counection  with  Jesns. 

'  Ct.,  p.ff.,  Jna.  i.  12,  11.  M  sq.,  v.  T  aq. 

*  The  only  other  prtmltlve  Clii-lstl.-tn  work  irhieh  can  be  compared  willi  Oi' 
EpiBtle  ot  James  In  this  respect  Is  the  Shephtrd  of  Hermas,  which  WM  wriiwi 
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Where  and  by  whom  the  work  was  written,  we  do  not 
aiow.  The  author  was  evidently  of  Jewish  birth  and 
raining,^  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  a  Jewish  particu- 
uist,  and  it  is  therefore  altogether  likely  that  he  was  a 
ciember  not  of  the  Mother  Church  or  of  any  of  the  Ebionitic 
ommunities  of  Palestine,  but  of  the  church  at  large ;  and 
his  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  excellent  Greek  in 
irhich  the  epistle  is  written,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  text 
•f  the  Septuagint  is  used  throughout.  But  if  the  epistle 
ras  written  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew  who  was  a  member  of 
he  world-church,  it  can  hardly  have  been  addressed  ex- 
lusively  to  Jewish  Christians;  for  in  that  church  the 
irall  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  was  com- 
pletely broken  down  long  before  he  wrote,  and  the  Gentile 
lisciples  were  recognized  as  sharing  with  their  Jewish 
brethren  in  the  heritage  of  the  elect  people  of  God.  There 
vere  outside  of  Ebionitic  circles  no  exclusively  Jewish 
►r  Gentile  churches ;  there  were  only  Christian  churches 

y  a  Roman  Christian  of  the  second  century.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  that 
he  general  conception  of  Christianity  which  appears  in  the  two  works  is  very 
imilar,  and  the  conditions  to  which  their  authors  address  themselves  much 
he  same. 

1  The  recent  investigations  of  Professor  Spitta  {Der  Brief  des  Jakobus  in 
is  Zur  Geschichte  und  Litteratur  des  UrchristenthumSt  Bd.  II.)  have  made 
t  abundantly  clear  that  the  author  was  a  Jew  by  birth.  It  is  not  simply  that 
e  was  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Bible ;  for  it  was  a  sacred  book  to  G^entile 
s  well  as  Jewish  Christians,  and  was  studied  as  diligently  by  the  former  as 
y  the  latter.  But  his  intimate  familiarity  with  contemporary  Jewish  litera- 
are,  and  his  genuinely  Jewish  spirit  and  mode  of  thought,  can  be  explained 
nly  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  a  Jew  born  and  bred.  But  Spitta's  theory 
hat  the  author  was  an  unconverted  Jew,  though  the  surprising  lack  of  the 
pecificaUy  Christian  element  and  of  all  reference  to  the  life  and  work  of 
'hrist  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor,  is  beset  with  two  fatal  objections. 
D  the  first  place,  the  resemblances  to  Christ's  words  recorded  in  the  Synoptic 
rospels  are  too  numerous  to  be  explained,  except  on  the  assumption  that  the 
nthor  was  acquainted  with  many  of  his  utterances.  In  the  second  place,  it 
i  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  Christian,  in  transforming  a  Jewish  into  a 
/hristian  work,  could  content  himself  with  the  addition  of  only  two  phrases 
Kal  Kvplov  'Iriffov  Xpiffrov  in  i.  1,  and  iifiC^p  'Iriffov  Xpurrov  in  ii.  1).  He  must 
lave  felt  the  need  of  giving  a  work  borrowed  from  an  unchristian  source  a 
ttore  specifically  Christian  character  by  the  insertion  of  at  least  some  refer- 
nccs  to  the  life  of  Christ,  an  appeal  to  whose  example  would  have  added  so 
Quch  to  the  force  of  the  epistle ;  or,  if  not  to  his  life,  at  least  to  his  death  and 
esurrection.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  Christian,  writing  to  fellow-disciples 
rith  a  purely  practical  purpose,  might  omit  such  references  as  unnecessary ; 
»ut  something  of  the  sort  miLst  have  seemed  essential  to  one  who  was  con- 
erned  to  give  a  Christian  character  to  a  Jewish  work. 
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in  which  Jews  aud  Gentiles  stood  on  one  plane.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  greeting  to  the  '"twelve  tribes  of  the 
disi)ei-sion,"  whether  constituting  originally  a  part  of  the 
epistle  or  attached  to  it  by  a  later  hand,  must  be  taken 
figuratively,  as  in  First  Peter,  to  apply  to  Cbristinns  in 
general  without  regard  to  race. 

The  exact  date  of  the  epistle,  assuming  it  to  have  been 
written  under  the  circumstances  described,  cannot  be  de- 
termined. The  general  conception  of  Christianity  which 
appears  in  it  is  practically  identical,  as  has  been  already  in- 
dicated, with  the  conception  of  First  and  Second  Clement 
and  Hermas,  and  points  to  coiiditious  much  the  same  as 
when  those  works  were  written.  But  the  frank  way  in 
which  the  author  asserts  that  a  man  cannot  be  justified  by 
faith  alone,  and  Ilia  entire  lack  of  concern  with  the  fact 
that  his  words  might  be  construed  as  out  of  accord  with 
the  teaching  of  Paul  upon  the  subject,  seem  to  point  to 
the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  post-Pauline  period,  to  a 
time,  that  is,  when  Paul's  epistles  were  not  widely  read, 
and  when  his  authority,  as  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
was  not  everywhere  recognized  in  the  church  at  lai^  as 
it  was  iiftor  the  beginning  of  ihc  second  contury.  I 
should  be  inclined,  in  fact,  to  suppose  the  epistle  written 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century  by  a  Jewish  Christian, 
who  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Paul,  and  who 
was  neither  hostile  to  him,  nor  his  follower ;  a  man  to 
whom  Paul  meant  no  more  than  any  other  travelling 
ajwstle  or  evangelist,  and  who,  finding  misconceptions  in 
regard  to  faith  prevalent,  attacked  them  without  any  par- 
ticular thought  of  him,  and  without  any  intention  of  un- 
dermining his  credit  and  influence. 

But  if  it  be  concluded  that  the  epistle  was  written  not  by 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  but  by  some  Hellenistic  Jew 
in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  first  century,  what  is  to  be  saidtl': 
the  tradition  which  ascribes  it  to  James?  That  tradition  is 
very  late,  and  no  weight  whatever  need  be  attached  to  it. 

'  It  begins  with  Origeti  in  the  third  ceutury,  nnd  it  was  long  id  finding  uni 
versa]  aecfiptance.  The  epiatle  is  put  by  Euaebius  among  the  aolilegonieii: 
ot  disputed  bucks  {H.  E.  III.  S9). 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  no  trace  of  the  epistle  is  found 
in  Jewish  Christian  or  Ebionitic  circles  where  the  name 
of  James  was  held  in  the  highest  honor,  and  that  even 
Hegesippus,  a  Jewish  Christian  of  the  second  century, 
who  was  very  diligent  in  collecting  information  about 
James  himself  and  about  the  early  church  of  Jerusalem, 
knows  nothing  of  such  a  work.^  And  yet  there  is  no 
warrant  for  regarding  the  work  as  pseudonymous.  It 
makes  no  claim  to  have  been  wiitten  by  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  conceivable  either  that  it  was 
actually  written  by  some  James  otherwise  unknown  to  us, 
or  that  the  superscription  was  added  by  a  later  scholar  or 
scribe.  The  only  objection  to  the  former  alternative  is 
the  address  of  the  epistle,  which  must  be  original  if  the 
preceding  words  are ;  for  those  words  cannot  have  stood 
alone.  That  address  implies  some  well-known  James,  and 
at  least  suggests  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other 
hand,  against  the  latter  alternative,  may  be  urged  the  ex- 
ceedingly modest  phrase  by  which  the  author  is  designated. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  later  writer,  in  attributing 
the  epistle  to  the  great  James,  would  speak  of  him  in 
such  a  way.  It  is  possible  that  the  address  "To  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  dispersion  "  is  alone  original,  and  that 
the  phrase  "James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  was  added  to  the  anonymous  epistle  under 
the  influence  of  the  parallel  words  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
which  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  Judas,  the  brother 
of  James,  before  our  epistle  was  ascribed  to  James  himself .^ 
The  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  Judas,  "  brother  of 
James,"  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  Epistle  of 
James.  Though  it  is  addressed  to  no  specific  church,  it  is 
yet  a  genuine  letter,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  saluta- 
tion at  the  beginning  and  the  benediction  at  the  close,  but 
also  from  vs.  3,  where  the  author  speaks  of  writing  to 

1  Nothing  is  said  of  James'  epistle  in  the  extant  fragments  of  Hegesippus' 
*     writings,  and  Eusebius,  who  was  so  careful  to  record  all  the  early  testimonies 

:.  to  the  antilegomena  which  he  could  find,  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  the 
:\  :fact  if  he  had  discovered  any  reference  to  the  epistle  in  Hegesippus'  memoirs. 
^'         2  The  Epistle  of  Jude  is  ascribed  to  Judas,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  by  the 

i  mnthor  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  by  Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
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those  whom  he  addresses.  But  the  contrast  between  the 
two  works  is  not  merely  one  of  form.  The  aim  of  the 
Epbtic  of  Jude  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  James' 
epistle,  and  its  contents  equally  so.  The  purpose  which 
the  author  of  the  former  had  in  view  in  writing  was  to 
denounce  certain  false  teachers  and  their  teachings,  and  to 
warn  Christian  believers  against  them.  The  entire  work 
is  (levoWd  to  the  one  subject.  It  ia  clear  that  the  persons 
attacked  were  Gnostic  in  their  tendency,'  if  they  did  not 
constitute,  as  they  very  likely  did,  a  regular  Gnostic  sect. 
They  apparently  denied  the  supreme  God  to  be  the  ruler 
of  the  world,*  as  all  the  Gnostics  did,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  Dncetic  in  their  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ.*  It  ia  possible  also  that  in  genuine  Gnostic  fashion 
they  separated  themselves,  as  alone  truly  spiritual,  from 
the  mass  of  Christians  in  general.*  Finally,  they  were 
thoroughgoing  libertines,  and  apparently  libertines  on 
principle.*  It  is  especially  their  libertinism  which  draws 
upon  them  the  condemnation  of  our  author.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  his  epistle  is  devoted  to  a  denunciation  of  their 
lascivious  practices,  and  he  is  not  sparing  in  his  nse  of 
languajfe.  He  does  not  undertake  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  those  whom  he  attacks  and  to  prove  their 
principles  fallacious.  He  is  satisfied  to  denounce  their 
practices  and  to  remind  his  readers  that  the  judgment  of 
God  will  surely  overtake  such  despisers  of  his  will  as  it 
always  has  in  the  past.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  how- 
ever, that  the  writer  does  not  charge  his  readers  simply  to 
avoid  such  persons,  but  urges  them  to  do  what  they  can 
to  reclaim  them.^  In  this  respect  he  differs  very  strikingly 
from  Polycarp  and  the  author  of  Second  John. 

1  C(.  .Judc  10,  U.  IB :  and  see  Pfleiderer :  Urehrislenthum,  S.  835  sq. 

^  Compare  tbo  words  rdr  iii'O'  itfuifv  ■  ■  •  it^roil^uoi  In  vs.  4. 

>  As  la  suKgoBWfl  liy  the  words  n/pio*  4/iwi>  'Iijo-oB*  TLpiarit  ifmiium  in 
tbe  same  verse, 

*  Ct.  vs.  19. 

'  Cf.  vss.  4,  8, 13, 10.  They  were  thns  closely  related  in  some  respects  to  Ibe 
falxo  teachers  attark^  In  the  Epistle  at  John,  but  they  bore  a  still  more  dis- 
tinctly Gnostic  character,  and  represented  apparently  a  aomewliat  later  sugt 
of  development. 

«  Cr.  t-ss.  22  and  23. 
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The  author  and  the  time  and  place  of  composition  are 
uncertain.  He  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  at  least 
some  of  Paul's  epistles,  and  he  makes  use  of  two  late 
apocryphal  works,  the  Assumptio  Mosis  and  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  taking  the  incident  which  he  relates  in  vs.  9,  con- 
cerning the  archangel  Michael's  contention  with  the  devil, 
from  the  former  work,  and  vss.  6  and  14  sq.  from  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  words  in  vs.  14  sq.  are 
expressly  ascribed  by  him  to  the  patriarch  Enoch.  He 
speaks  of  the  apostles  as  if  they  had  lived  long  before,^  and 
he  uses  the  word  "  faith  "  in  the  same  objective  way  in  which 
it  is  used  in  the  pastorals,  to  denote  the  deposit  handed 
down  from  earlier  days  and  which  it  is  necessary  for  all 
true  Christians  to  accept  and  preserve ;  and  he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  such  faith  as  delivered  once  for  all, 
implying  apparently  that  no  farther  revelation  is  possible.^ 
These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  distinct  anti- 
Gnostic  purpose  of  the  author,  point  to  the  second  century 
or  to  the  closing  years  of  the  first  as  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  hardly  do  to  assign  a 
date  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century ;  for 
those  whom  the  writer  denounces  are  still  within  the  church 
and  meet  with  their  fellow-Christians  in  their  love  feasts.^ 
External  testimony  does  not  help  us  in  the  matter ;  for  the 
first  reference  to  the  epistle  is  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment, which  belongs  to  the  closing  decades  of  the  second 
century. 

So  far  as  the  personality  of  the  author  is  concerned,  he 
designates  himself  as  "  Judas,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
brother  of  James."  The  epistle  accordingly  passes  in  tra- 
dition as  the  work  of  the  Judas  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels  as  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  the  James  referred 
to  being  naturally  regarded  as  the  well-known  brother  of 
the  Lord.  It  may  safely  be  assumed,  however,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  that  the  letter  was  not  written  by 
a  Christian  of  the  first  generation.  The  age  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  had  long  passed,  and  the  author  nowhere 
hints   that  he    himself    was    a    survivor   of    that   earlier 

1  Jude  17.    Of.  also  vs.  4.  2  cf .  vas.  .T  and  20.  »  Of.  vs.  12. 
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iige.'  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  tlie  epistle 
ia  !i  pseud onymoua  work.  It  may  have  been  written  by  a 
Chrialian  named  Jude,  who  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown 
to  us.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  diilEicult  to  understand  why  an 
author  who  wished  to  give  lus  epistle  apostolic  authority 
should  have  selected  the  name  of  Jude,  and  why,  haviog 
chosen  that  name,  he  should  have  called  Iiiraself  simply  the 
brother  of  James,  instead  of  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  which 
would  have  enhanced  greatly  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
hia  letter.  The  same  considerations  may  be  urged  against 
the  aasuraption  that  the  name  "  Jude  "  was  attached  to  the 
epistle  by  some  copyist  or  scribe.  But  if  the  author  act- 
ually bore  the  name,  and  designated  himself  in  the  salu- 
tation of  his  epistle,  "Judas,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ," 
it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  some 
one  in  the  second  century,  supposing  him  to  be  the  brother 
of  the  great  James  referred  to  in  the  Gospels,  to  add  the 
words  a&\(^  S«  '\aica>^ov,  tbus  innocently  ascribing  the 
work  to  the  wrong  man. 

2.   Peter  and  the  Chorch  of  Bome 

Of  Peter's  career  during  the  period  when  Paul  was 
carrying  on  bis  great  missionary  campaigns,  we  are  almost 
entirely  ignorant.  In  the  earliest  days  he  was  the  lead- 
ing figure  among  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem;  and  be 
seems  still  to  have  been  regarded  as  such  three  years  after 
Paul's  conversion,  for  the  latter  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at 
that  time  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  hira.^  Whether 
his  visits  to  Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Caesarea,  described  in  the 
ninth  and  t«nth  chapters  of  Acts,  took  place  before  or 
after  this,  we  do  not  know.  But  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  at 
any  rate,  some  eight  or  ten  years  later,  and  was  still  so 
prominent  a  figure  among  the  Christians  there  that  when 

1  The  brothers  o(  Jesiis  were  doubtless  all  of  them  dead  long  before  the 
Eplslle  lit  .liide  wiks  written.  It  Is  worthy  of  iiolico  that  Hegesippus  5»vJ 
tn  EusebluB  (//.  E.  III.  ■•0) :  "  Of  the  faiully  at  tlie  Lord  there  were  still  lining 
[Chat  is,  in  the  time  of  Dnmitinu]  the  graiiitchildreu  of  Jude,  whu  is  said  tu 
have  been  the  Lord's  brother  aci^ordiiit:  to  the  Henh."  The  stslemeDt  of 
ciiirHe  itDplies  tlie  priur  death  of  all  Jesus'  immediate  lamlly. 

1  Uat.  i.  18. 
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Herod  wished  to  persecute  them,  he  singled  him  out,  along 
with  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  as  a  special  object  of 
attack,  beheading  James,  and  throwing  Peter  into  prison.^ 
Immediately  after  his  miraculous  escape,  Peter  left  the 
city ,2  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him  until  the  time  of 
the  council,  in  the  year  46  or  46.  It  would  hardly  have 
been  safe  for  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem  until  after 
Herod's  death,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  spent 
at  least  a  part  of  the  interval  away  from  the  city,  —  very 
likely  in  missionary  work.  At  the  council  his  influence 
seems  to  have  been  less  controlling  than  in  earlier  days, 
and  the  position  of  leadership,  which  he  had  originally  held 
by  common  consent,  was  apparently  occupied  by  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord.^  From  that  time  on,  if  not  already 
before  that  time,  James,  and  not  Peter,  was  the  prominent 
figure  in  the  Mother  Church.  The  pre-eminence  which  he 
enjoyed  may  have  been  largely  due  to  Peter's  repeated 
and  extended  absences  from  the  city ;  but  he  was  naturally 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  strict  Jewish 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  than  Peter,  and  the  knowledge 
of  that  fact  doubtless  tended  to  undermine  somewhat  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  latter.  James  seems  to  have 
remained  closely  at  home,  and  his  horizon  was  not  broad- 
ened by  any  such  experiences  as  came  to  Peter  in  his 
missionary  journeys  in  the  world  outside.  The  liberal 
tendency  of  the  latter,  evinced  by  his  action  in  connec- 
tion with  Cornelius,  by  his  speech  at  the  council,  and  by 
his  subsequent  conduct  at  Antioch,  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  tendency  in  Jerusalem ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  he  could  have  retained  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  all  his  brethren,  and  could  have  kept 
his  original  hold  upon  the  Mother  Church,  even  had  he 
made  his  permanent  residence  there.     But  however  that 

1  Acts  xii.  Herod  Agrippa  died  in  44  a.d.  How  long  before  his  death  the 
arrest  of  James  and  Peter  took  place,  we  do  not  know ;  for  there  is  no  neces- 
sary chronological  connection  between  Acts  xii.  20  and  the  pr(?ceding  context. 

'^  Acts  xii.  17.  The  author  of  the  Acts  scorns  to  have  known  no  more  than 
we  know  about  Peter's  whereabouts  between  this  time  and  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem. 

*  Not  simply  is  James  given  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  account  of 
the  conference  contained  in  Acts  xv. ;  ho  is  mentioned  before  Poter  in  Gal.  ii.  9. 
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may  be,  he  at  any  rate  left  the  leadership  of  the  church 
to  othets,  »iid  speQt  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  iui»- 
sionsiy  labors  elsewhere.  Already,  at  the  time  of  tlie 
ooimcil,  Be  was  known  as  tJie  great  apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision ;i  that  is,  it  would  seem,  as  the  one  who  was  doing 
the  largest  missionar}'  work  among  the  Jews  in  foreign 
parts.  Hu  presence  in  Jerusalem  is  not  again  referred  to. 
and  it  is  clear,  at  least,  that  he  was  not  there  when  Paul 
visited  the  city  for  the  last  time  seven  or  eight  years  later.* 
Where  he  went  after  his  unfortunate  experience  in 
Antioch,  to  which  F&ul  reftiiu  iu  Gal.  ii.  11  sq.,  we  do  nut 
kaov.  A  few  yean  later  he  nas  travelling  about  as  an 
apoetle,  ia  company  vith  hia  vife,  as  we  learn  from  1  Cor. 
iz.  S;  biitno  hint  is  given  aa  to  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
It  may  well  be  that  he  confined  himself  during  this  period 
very  Urgely,  if  not  ezclnsively,  to  the  province  of  Syria. 
It  is  significant  that,  although  Paul  labored  in  that  prov- 
ince for  a  nomber  of  years  ^tcr  his  conversion,  he  did 
nothing  there  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  and  that  be 
wrote  no  e[»8tle,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  any  Syrinn  church. 
His  complete  withdrawal  from  his  earlier  field  of  labor, 
and  his  apparent  lack  of  responsibility  for  its  welfare,  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Peter  was  working  ther^ 
and  thus  making  Paul's  presence  and  interest  unneces- 
sary,^ Syria  was  very  thickly  populated  with  Jews,  and 
Peter,  who  was  regarded  by  Paul  and  regarded  himself 
as  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  would  find  there  a 
natural  and  an  ample  held.  But  whether  there  or  else- 
where, he  was  evidently  doing  a  large  work  and  vindicat- 
ing his  reputation  as  the  greatest  of  the  original  apostles. 
James'  credit  might  be  greater  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
but  in  the  church  at  large  Peter's  missionary  activity  and 
his  broader  spirit,  which  brought  him  iuto  closer  sympathy 
with  Christians  outside  of  Palestine,  could  not  fail  to  give 
him  more  prominence  and  influence  than  James  possessed.* 

1  Gal.  ii.  8.  "  AcM  iii.  18  sq, 

»  See  WeizHiicker,  I.e.  S.  4fi6  (Bug.  Trans.,  Vol.  II.  p.  149) . 
<  Cf.,  for  instance,  the  criidil  and  authority  which  he  enjoysd  in  Corinth, 
where  one  vt  the  three  parties  was  named  after  him   (1  Cor.  1. 12),  mod  tba 
special  emphasis  nhich  Paul  lays  upon  hlj  name  in  1  Cor.  ix.  S. 
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But  though  Peter  very  likely  confined  himself  to  Syria 
during  much  of  the  time  when  Paul  was  carrying  on  his 
missionary  campaigns,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
made  his  way  to  Rome  before  the  end  of  his  life  and 
labored  there  for  some  time.  Clement  of  Rome,  writing 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  though  he  does  not 
explicitly  state,  certainly  does  imply  that  Peter  had  been 
in  Rome  and  that  he  had  suffered  martyrdom  there.^  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch,  also,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  a  few 
years  later,  says,  "  I  do  not  enjoin  you  as  Peter  and  Paul 
did,"  *  which  has  no  meaning  unless  Peter  had  preached  to 
them  as  well  as  Paul.  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Ireneeus  of  Gaul,  and  Tertullian  of  North 
Africa,  all  writing  before  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
refer  to  Peter's  presence  in  Rome  as  a  well-known  fact,^ 
and  it  is  mentioned  over  and  over  again  in  the  literature 
of  the  third  and  following  centuries.  But  though  in  the 
light  of  such  early  and  unanimous  testimony  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  established  fact  that  Peter  visited  Rome,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  he  cannot  have  gone  thither  during 
Paul's  lifetime.  His  presence  there,  either  before  or  at  the 
time  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written,  is  incon- 
ceivable in  view  of  the  absolute  silence  of  that  epistle  and 
of  the  situation  which  it  presupposes.  It  is  equally  in- 
conceivable that  he  can  have  been  there  during  Paul's 
imprisonment  when  Philippians,  Ephesians,  Colossians, 
Philemon,  and  a  part  of  2  Timothy  were  written.  And 
yet  a  somewhat  prolonged  residence  and  activity  in  Rome 
seem  to  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  by  the  univeraal  recognition  which 
was  later  given  to  the  claim  of  that  church  to  be  the  See 
of  Peter.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  single  witness  to 
whom  we  can  appeal  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  and  it 
is  true,  moreover,  that  the  tradition  of  a  twenty-five  years' 
episcopate  is  worthless.*    But  the  honor  in  which  Peter's 

1  Ad  Cor.  5  and  6.  ^  j^a  j^om,  4. 

•  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  Eusebius :  H,  E.  II.  25 ;  Clement  in  Eusebius,  VI. 
14 ;  Irenseus :  Adv.  Hasr.  III.  1, 1 ;  Tertullian :  De  Bapt.  4,  De  Prmscr.  H«r.  32, 
36  (cf.  also  Scorpiac€t  15). 

*  That  tradition  is  found  first  in  Jerome :  De  vir.  ill,  1. 
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memory  was  universally  held  by  the  Christians  of  Rome, 
and  the  way  in  which  his  figure  overshadowed  that  of 
Paul,  can  hardly  be  explained  on  merely  dogmatic  grounds. 
Nothing  less  than  his  leadership  and  personal  domination 
in  the  Roman  church  can  account  for  the  result. 

Hut  such  leadership  and  domination  could  hardly  be 
secured,  where  there  was  so  much  rivalry  and  division  as 
in  Rome  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  to  the  Philippians,  until 
Peter  had  labored  some  time  there  and  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  all  parties.  His  liberal  spirit  and  his  practical 
sense  made  it  possible  for  him  to  unify  and  consolidate 
opposing  factions  as  another  might  not  have  been  able  to 
do,  but  even  he  could  not  do  it  in  an  instant.  Under 
hese  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  as  is  widely 
Liken  for  granted,  that  he  spent  only  a  few  weeks  or 
months  in  Rome,  coming  thither  just  before  the  Neronian 
)er8ecution  and  perishing  in  that  deluge  of  blood.  It 
list  be  assumed  either  that  his  death  di<I  not  occur  until 
some  years  after  that  time,  or  that  he  came  to  Rome  some 
years  before  it.  The  former  alternative,  though  possible,  is 
far  from  probable.  That  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  is  too 
well  attested  to  admit  of  doubt,^  and  that  his  death  oc- 
curred under  Nero  was  the  common  belief  of  the  church, 
at  least  from  the  second  century  on.'  Moreover,  that  he 
suffered  in  the  great  Neronian  persecution,  or  at  any  rate 
not  later  than  that  time,  though  not  explicitly  stated  by 
Clement  of  Rome,  is  certainly  implied  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  the  victims  of  that 
persecution  are  said  to  have  been  "  gathered  unto  "  Peter 
and  Paul ;  and  the  tradition  that  he  was  crucified,^  and 
the  statement  of  Cains  of  Rome  *  that  he  was  buried  in 
the  Vatican,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  butchery,  both  go 
to  confirm  the  assumption  that  he  was  one  of  those  vic- 

'  Cf.|  for  Instance,  John  lix.  20;  Clement:  Ad  Cor.  a. 

»  Cf.  IMonjrslus  of  Corinth  in  Euseblug :  H.  E.  IL  25,  and  Tertullian :  Scnrj.. 
15.  Compiira  niso  llic  Chrnnirlca  of  Eiisebius  and  Jerome,  wbicb  pot  Peter's 
dcnth  in  DT  and  OH  respccllvel;. 

*  See  Tertullian:  I>e  Pratscr.  liar.  30;  also  Origen  (quoted  by  Ensebius: 
H.  E.  III.  1).  Some  a-lioiura  find  a  reference  to  Peter's  crncilizioii  in  John 
»iL.  18.    See.  (or  iii>^(jtnce,  I.lBhttoot:  St,  Clement  af  Borne,  11.  f.KO. 

*  Quoted  by  Engebius:  U.  E.  II.  25. 
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tims.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  believe  that  he  lived 
iintil  a  later  time.^  But  if  the  death  of  Paul  be  put 
back  into  the  year  58,  there  is  no  diflRculty  in  supposing 
that  Peter  came  to  Rome  some  five  or  six  years  before 
Nero's  attack  upon  the  Christians,  and  remained  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  presence  and  his  labors  there  during 
that  time  would  then  help  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
Christians  were  well  enough  known  in  the  city  before 
the  great  conflagration  to  make  it  possible  for  Nero  to 
single  them  out  as  scapegoats  in  order  to  divert  from 
himself  the  suspicion  of  having  been  the  author  of  the 
fire ;  and  a  residence  of  half  a  dozen  years  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  overmastering  influence  which  he 
acquired,  and  for  the  permanent  impression  which  he  left 
upon  the  Roman  church. 

Three  New  Testament  books  are  connected  by  tradition 
more  or  less  directly  with  Peter's  name,  —  the  First  and 
Second  Epistles  of  Peter  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  The 
occasion,  the  purpose,  and  the  contents  of  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  have  been  already  indicated;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  its  author  was  a  genuine  Paulinist,  truer 
to  the  teaching  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
than  any  other  writer  known  to  us.^  But  this  fact  sug- 
gests the  question  whether  the  epistle  can  have  been 
written  by  the  apostle  Peter,  whose  name  it  bears.  And 
the  question  is  rendered  still  more  pressing  by  the  fact 
that  the  Christians  addressed  in  it  were  Gentiles,^  and 
that  they  lived  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  had  been 
evangelized  by  Paul,  at  least  a  part  of  them  residing  within 

1  Ramsay  (Church  in  the  Roman  Empire^  p.  2()2  sq.)  assumes  that  Peter 
was  still  alive  as  late  as  the  year  80,  but  though  it  is  not  impossible  it  is  cer- 
tainly extremely  improbable  that  he  lived  until  so  late  a  date. 

2  See  above,  p.  485  sq. 

«  Cf.  1  Pet.  i.  14,  ii.  »  sq.,  iii.  6,  iv.  3.  The  fact  that  they  are  called  **  the 
elect  who  are  sojourners  of  the  dispersion  "in  i.  1  cannot  be  urged  as  proof 
that  they  were  Jewish  Christians ;  for  Paul,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Clement,  and  Barnabas  all  looked  upon  the  Christians  as  children 
of  Abraham  and  heirs  of  God's  covenant  with  the  fathers ;  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  difficulty  in  supposing  these  words  to  have  been  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  of  the  people  of  Go<l,  the  true  children  of  Abraham  (whose  fatherland 
is  heaven)  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  surrounded  not  with  their 
own  brethren  but  with  unbelievers  and  heathen  (compare  also  i.  17  and  ii.  11). 

2q 
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Ilia  own  isaionary  territory,  —  the  provinces  of  Galatia 
iind  Asia.  It  is  surprising,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  man 
who  was  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  couference  at  Jero- 
salem  as  "the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,"  and  wbo 
believed  his  life-work  to  be  the  evangelization  of  the  Jews 
(as  is  clear  from  his  conduct  at  Antioch),  should  have 
written  an  epistle  to  Gentile  Christians,  to  those,  mare- 
over,  who  owed  their  conversion  to  Paul ;  and  it  is  still 
more  surprising  that  a  man  who  had  learned  his  Chris- 
tianity from  Jesus  himself,  who  had  been  most  intimately 
associated  with  him  throughout  his  eutire  ministry,  and 
who,  both  before  and  after  Christ's  death,  was  the  leader 
among  the  apostles,  should  have  gone  to  school  to  Paul, 
and  should  have  studied  him  so  faithfully  and  sympa- 
thetically that  the  only  epistle  which  we  have  from  his 
pen  is  essentially  Pauline  from  Iwginning  to  end. 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  Paulinism  of  the  epistle  tliat 
is  surprising.  No  less  striking  is  the  entire  lack  of  that 
element  of  personal  reminiscence  which  we  might  justly 
expect  to  be  very  prominent  in  the  letters  of  a  man  who 
stood  as  near  to  Christ  as  Peter  did.  So  far  as  this  letter 
goes,  there  is  not  a  hint  in  it  that  the  author  bad  ever 
known  Jesus  personally,  except  the  bare  reference  in  v.  1 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  witness  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
which  probably  means  that  he  had  seen  him  crucified. 
All  that  he  says  about  him  might  have  been  said  equally 
well  by  Paul,  or  even  by  one  of  Paul's  converts.*  If  our 
epistle  was  written  by  Peter,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
he  who  was  Jesus'  leading  disciple,  and  one  of  his  closest 
companions  during  his  entire  ministry,  felt  Paul's  influ- 
ence to  such  a  degi-ee  that  his  own  personal  impression 

1  The  only  passage  In  which  there  is  any  referent^e  to  Christ's  earthl;  lift 
over  and  above  his  dealh  and  resurrect  ion.  which  nf  course  are  spoken  of  fre- 
quently, as  It)  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  in  all  the  literature  of  the  period,  i: 

1  Pet,  ii.  22-2:<,  where  ne  rcail:  "Wbo  did  no  sin,  neither  was  );uile  [ouihI  in 
his  mouth:  who,  when  he  was  revilnd,  reviled  not  ajfaln :  when  he  suffered. 
threatened  not;  bnc  committed  himself  to  him  that  jud^tb  righteonslj'." 
But  there  is  ncithioe  in  this  to  betray  personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus  ai^d 
quite  as  much  Is  found  in  many  early  Christian  documents  wrilten  by  men 
who  were  not  Christ's  immediate  disciples  (compare,  (or  Instance,  Rom.  iv.  S; 

2  Cor.  I.  1;  Clement:  A-l  Cor.  Hi;  Barnabas,  5;  IgnatioB:  Sniyr.  3;  PolJ- 
carp,  10;  and  especially  Qeb.  ii.  18,  iv.  15,  v.  7  sq.). 
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of  the  Master  was  replaced  by  Paul's  conception  of  him, 
and  that  he  who  had  known  Jesus  so  intimately  saw 
him  in  his  later  years  only  through  the  eyes  of  a  man  who 
had  never  looked  upon  him.  The  improbability  of  such 
an  assumption  goes  without  saying.^ 

But  if  we  question  the  Petrine  authorship,  how  are  we 
to  explain  the  words,  "  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ," 
which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  and  which 
constitute  the  sole  ground  for  its  ascription  to  him?  That 
the  letter  was  originally  pseudonymous,  —  that  it  was 
given  Peter's  name  by  its  author,  —  it  is  very  difficult  to 
believe.  For  if  the  writer  wished  his  epistle  to  pass  for 
the  work  of  Peter,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  would  have 
contented  himself  with  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  salutation.  We  should  certainly  expect  him  to  assume 
the  character  of  Peter  in  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  or  to  indi- 
cate its  alleged  origin  in  other  ways,  as  we  find  the  author 
of  Second  Peter  doing  in  more  than  one  passage.^  More- 
over, it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  if  the  author  wished 
to  write  in  the  name  of  an  apostle,  he  would  choose  Paul's 
name  rather  than  Peter's;  for  those  whom  he  addressed 
owed  their  Christianity  to  Paul,  and  with  him  the  writer 
himself  was  in  closest  sympathy.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to 
discover  any  adequate  motive  for  pseudonymity.  There 
were  still,  at  the  time  the  epistle  was  written,  apostles  and 
prophets  in  the  church  who  were  speaking  and  writing 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  author  to  invoke  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Twelve,  in  order  to  secure  a  hearing  and  give  his  words 
effect.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  epistle 
was  called  forth  by  a  particular  emergency;  that  it  was 
written  to  Christians  who  had  recently  begun  to  suffer 
persecution,  and  that  its  aim  was  to  exhort  and  encourage 

1  The  difficalty  of  ascribing  the  epistle  to  Peter  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  condition  of  the  Christians  addressed  makes  it  necessary  to  bring  its 
composition  down  to  the  time  of  Domitian.  Ramsay  lays  stress  upon  the  late 
date  of  the  epistle,  and  is  able  to  ascribe  it  to  Peter  only  on  the  assumption 
that  he  lived  until  the  year  80  or  thereabouts  (see  above,  p.  593) .  But,  as 
already  seen,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  Peter  perished  in  the  persecution 
of  Nero  in  the  year  64. 

3  2Pet.  i.  14,  18,  iii.  1. 
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them  in  the  £ace  of  the  trials  they  wete  uiidlM|roi]ig. 
Under  these  oircumstances,  to  give  the  letter  the  nao^  of 
ail  apostle  who  must  have  been  already  dead — or  ike 
writer  would  not  have  ventured  to  use  his  name — would 
be  to  defeat  its  purpose  by  destroying  its  special  applici- 
bility  to  the  case  in  hand.  In  view  of  all  these  considenk 
tions,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  epistle  was  origi- 
nally  i«eudonyinoa8.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  it 
was  anonymous,  like  Hebrews,  Barnabas,  and  tiie  epb- 
tles  of  John,  and  that  it  became  attached  to  the  name  of 
Peter  only  in  the  second  century,  his  name,  perhaps,  being 
written  upon  the  margin  of  a  manuscript  by  some  scribe, 
and  adopted  thence  into  the  text.  This  supposition  is  not 
without  confirmation  in  the  literature  of  the  second  coh 
tury.  Though  the  epistle  was  known  and  used  certainly 
by  Polycaip  and  Papias,  and  possiUy  by  oliier  eaily 
writers,  it  is  nowhere  quoted  or  refened  to  as  Peter^i 
until  almost  the  close  of  the  second  century,  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  IrensBUS,  and  Tertullian.  Even  the  Muia* 
torian  Fragment  fttils  altogether  to  mention  it,  which  ie 
very  surprising  if  the  author  of  that  fragment  knew  it  to 
be  P^ter's.i 

The  date  of  the  epistle  it  is  possible  to  determine  with 
considerable  exactness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
writer  was  acquainted  at  least  with  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Ephesians,  if  not  with  others  of  Paul's 
letters.  Its  composition  therefore  must  be  put  later  than 
the  time  of  Paul's  Roman  imprisonment.  Still  farther,  the 
work  shows  that  a  regular  and  systematic  persecution  was 
taking  place  in  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  ^  a  per- 

^  The  suggestion  that  the  epistle  was  originally  anonymous  was  first  made 
by  Harnack  in  his  Tezte  und  Untersuchungeriy  II.  1,  S.  106  sq.  (cf.  also  Dai 
Neue  Testament  um  das  Jahr  200,  S.  81) .  But  Harnack  holds  that  the  name  of 
Peter  was  added  in  the  second  century  at  the  time  of  the  canonization  of  the 
epistle  in  order  to  give  it  the  requisite  apostolic  authority.  The  latter  opinion, 
however,  can  hardly  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  three  epistles  of  John  found  their  way  into  the  canon  withont 
the  addition  of  an  apostolic  name.  It  seems  better  indeed  to  regard  the  addi- 
tion of  Peter's  name  as  the  mere  chance  act  of  an  individoal  scribe^  who  ba<i 
no  idea  of  giving  the  epistle  canonical  authority,  but  thought  he  saw  good 
reason  for  regarding  it  as  the  work  of  Peter. 

2  1  Pet.  V.  9. 
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secution  which  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Roman  authorities,  and  was  resulting  even  in  the  death 
of  Christians.^  It  had  already  gone  so  far,  indeed,  that 
the  profession  of  Christianity  was  itself  regarded  as  wor- 
thy of  punishment,  even  though  other  offences  could  not 
be  proved.^  This. can  hardly  have  been  the  case  during 
the  reign  of  Nero;  for  the  disciples  were  executed  by 
him  not  as  Christians,  but  as  men  who  were  guilty  of 
particular  crimes,  and  there  is,  besides,  no  evidence  that 
bis  persecution  extended  beyond  Rome.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs,  therefore,  as  is  depicted  in  First  Peter  can 
hardly  have  existed  until  a  later  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  epistle  that  the  Chris- 
tians addressed  were  called  upon  to  worship  the  image  of 
the  emperor,  and  that  their  refusal  to  do  so  was  visited 
with  punishment,  as  was  the  case  during  the  later  years  of 
Domitian's  reign  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written  with 
its  letters  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.^  The  author  of 
the  latter  work,  moreover,  looks  back  apparently  upon  a 
period  of  long-continued  persecution,*  while  the  author  of 
First  Peter  speaks  of  the  trial  which  his  readers  are  under- 
going as  a  new  thing.^  And  indeed  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Apocalypse,  with  its  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  em- 
pire, and  with  its  conviction  that  between  it  and  the  church 
only  enmity  is  possible,  contrasts  strikingly  with  Peter's 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  state,  and  his  hope  that  the 
persecution  will  soon  cease.^  In  view  of  all  these  consid- 
erations, it  seems  probable  that  our  epistle  was  written 
later  than  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  before  the  composition 
3f  the  Apocalypse;  that  is,  probably  in  the  early  part  of 
Domitian's  reign,  some  time  before  the  year  90J 

First  Peter  was  apparently  written  in  Rome.  The  author 
sends  greetings,  in  v.  13,  from  the  church  "  that  is  in  Baby- 

1  Cf .  1  Pet.  i.  6,  iii.  16,  iv.  16,  16.  *  Rev.  ii.  13,  vi.  10,  xviii.  24. 

«  1  Pet.  iv.  15.  fi  1  Pet.  iv.  12. 

•  Cf.  Rev.  xiii.  16,  xx.  4;  and  see  p.  634,  below. 

•  Cf.  1  Pet.  iii.  13  sq.,  iv.  7,  v.  10. 

7  If  Professor  Ramsay  be  correct  in  contending  that  the  Christians  were 
)ersecuted  also  under  Vespasian  and  Titus  {Church  in  the  Roman  Empire^ 
>.  253  sq.),  it  is  possible  to  date  the  epistle  before  Domitian's  accession,  that 
a,  between  70  and  81.    But  of  such  persecution  there  is  little  evidence. 
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Ion."  The  name  "  Babylon  "  Ls  employed  in  the  Apocalypse 
to  designate  Rome,  and  though  its  use  in  an  epistle  is 
somewhat  surprising,  other  equally  figurative  expreasioiu 
occur  in  i.  1  and  v.  13,^  and  it  is  certainly  upon  the  face 
of  it  much  more  likely  that  a  letter  to  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor  should  be  written  from  liome  than  from  dis- 
tant Babylon,  which  played,  ao  far  as  we  know,  no  part 
in  early  church  history.  The  author's  acquaintance  with 
KomauB  and  Ephesians  also  suggests  Komu  as  the  placti  of 
composition,  and  tlie  general  character  of  the  epistle,  witli 
its  emphasis  upon  loyalty  to  the  stite  and  subjection  to  the 
civil  authorities,  points  in  the  same  direction.  Finally,  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  Mark,  from  wliom  the  author  sends 
greetings,^  was  in  Rome,  certainly  during  the  latter  yea«  of 
Paul's  life,^  and  probably  still  later  with  Peter. 

The  writer  of  the  epistle,  if  it  be  assumed  that  it  was 
not  Peter  himself,  we  have  do  means  of  determining 
with  certainty;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  he  may  have  been  Paul's  oU 
friend  and  companion,  Barnabas.  Barnabas  was  a  Jev, 
and  that  the  author  of  our  letter  wae  the  same  is  ren- 
dered exceedingly  probable  by  more  than  one  passage.' 
Barnabaa,  moreover,  was  a  Hellenist,  and  the  excellent 
Greek  of  the  epistle  aiid  the  writer's  familiarity  with  the 
Septuagint,  and  his  use  of  it  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
the  Hebrew  original,  point  in  the  same  direction.^  Barna- 
bas was  also  a  Levite,  and  the  conception  of  all  Christians 
as  priests,  which  appears  in  1  Peter  ii.  5  and  9,  would  be 
a  natural  one  to  him.  Still  farther,  Barnabas  was  for  many 
years  an  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Paul,  and  rec- 
ognizing Paul  as  he  did  as  the  leader  in  the  missionair 
work  they  were  caiTying  on  together,  he  must  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  Iiis  thinking;  and  though  he  did  not 
at  once  understand  him  fully  and  make  his  profound  con- 
ceptions his  own,*  no  one  had  a  better  opportunity  than  he 

'  1  Pet.  1.  1 :  "  The  elect  nho  fire  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  " ;  t.  13^ 
"  She  that  is  elect  together  with  you." 

'  1  Pet.  V.  13.  »  Col.  iv.  10.  *  1  Pet.  1.  11, 14,  ii.  9. 

'  These  ronsiderntions,  o(  course,  make  against  Uie  Petriua  authorahip. 
'  See  above,  p.  216. 
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to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  he  may  have  been 
convinced  ultimately  of  their  truth.  Possibly  his  experi- 
ence at  Antioch,  when  he  followed  Peter  in  separating 
himself  from  his  Gentile  brethren,  was  the  means  of 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  real  significance  of  Paul's  teach- 
ing as  they  had  not  before  been  opened.  Certainly,  the 
course  he  took  at  Antioch  could  not  permanently  satisfy 
him,  and  a  reaction  must  ultimately  set  in.  That  such  a 
reaction  actually  did  take  place,  and  that  he  resumed  his 
missionary  work  among  the  Gentiles,  is  rendered  probable 
by  Paul's  reference  to  him  in  1  Cor.  ix.  6.  But  if  he  again 
put  himself  squarely  upon  the  platform  of  a  universal 
Christianity,  the  Gospel  of  Paul  must  have  appealed  to 
him  more  powerfully  than  ever;  for  in  it  alone  could  he 
find  a  complete  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  so  keenly  felt  in  his  own  experience,  and 
which  he  had  found  it  vain  to  endeavor  to  solve  by  any 
halfway  and  compromising  measures. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Barnabas  was  a  companion  of 
Paul  and  undoubtedly  felt  his  influence  most  profoundly, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  in  its  early 
days  and  may  have  been  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
death.  If  so,  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  companions  of 
Paul  who  could  fulfil  the  conditions  apparently  involved 
in  1  Peter  v.  1.  Again,  it  would  be  very  natural  for  Bar- 
nabas to  write  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor.  Some  of 
them  certainly  owed  their  Christianity  to  him  as  well  as 
to  Paul ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  carried  on  the  work  in  that  part  of  the  world  after  the 
latter's  departure  for  the  West.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  still  a 
travelling  missionary  while  Paul  was  residing  at  Ephesus,^ 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Colossians  when  Paul  wrote 
to  them  from  Rome.^  Moreover,  Silvanus,  who  is  referred 
to  in  V.  12,  was  one  of  his  old  acquaintances,^  and  what 
is  still  more  significant,  Mark,  whom  the  writer  calls  his 
"son"  in  v.  13,  was  his  nephew  or  cousin,^  and  a  favorite 
protege  and  companion.^     That  Barnabas  should  speak  of 

1  1  Cor.  ix.  6.  2  Col.  iv.  10.  »  Acts  xv.  25  sq. 

*  Col.  iv.  10.  fi  Acts  XV.  a?  sq. 
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him  as  his  son  was  very  natural,  but  it  is  not  likely  tint 
ivuy  one  eUe  would  do  it  siive  Paul  himself.  Finally, 
if  it  he  assumed  that  Bamctbas  was  the  author  of  Fiiat 
I'eter,  the  striking  fact  is  explained  that  both  in  East 
and  ill  West  an  epistle  was  ascribed  to  him  which  was 
in  reality  written  by  some  one  else.  In  Alexandria  his 
name  was  attached  at  an  early  day  to  tlie  work  which  is 
still  eiToneoualy  called  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  while  m 
Carthage  he  was  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epiatk 
to  the  Hebrews.'  It  may  have  beeu  widely  known  that  he 
bad  written  an  important  work ;  but  as  he  had  not  cbosea 
to  inscnbe  it  with  bis  name,  its  identity  was  uncertain,  aud 
in  the  East  one  anonymous  letter  waa  ascribed  to  bim,  in 
the  West  another.  So  far  as  1  ain  aware,  the  name  of  Bar- 
nabas has  not  before  been  suggested  in  coiinectiou  with 
First  Peter,  and  it  is  of  course  suggested  now  as  litUfl 
more  than  a  possibility.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  one  else 
known  to  us  save  Barnabas  to  whom  it  can  be  ascribed 
with  any  show  of  reason,  if  the  Petrine  autliorsbip  be 
questioned. 

The  second  of  the  two  epistles  ascribed  by  tradition 
to  the  apostle  Peter  is  still  more  evidently  the  work  of 
another  hand  than  bis.  The  letter  is  very  closely  related 
to  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
latter  is  incorporated  substantially  in  2  Peter  ii.  1-iii.  3. 
At  the  same  time  the  author  of  Second  Peter  did  not  write 
with  the  purpose  of  combating  false  teachers,  as  Jude  did, 
but  simply  with  the  aim  of  confirming  bis  readers  in  their 
faith  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ  for  salvation  and  for 
judgment,  —  a  faith  which  was  beginning  to  grow  faint  in 
many  quarters  because  of  the  long  and  unexpected  delay.' 
That  the  author  attacks  and  denounces  fa)se  teachers  ju 
the  second  and  third  chapters  is  only  because  such  teachera 
were  denying  the  second  coming,  and  were  thus  leading 
many  astray  and  contributing  to  the  widespread  uncertainty 
and  doubt.  Tbe  work  is  very  pi-aetical  and  contains  some 
striking  utterances,^  but  in  tlie  parallel  passage  it  is  by  no 
means  us  pregnant  and  incisive  as  Jude,  and  it  lacks  the 
1  See  aliovu,  p.  480.    'Cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  12wi.,  iii.  1  sq.    '  C[.  especially  2  Pot.  i.  &-*. 
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profoundness  and  richness  of  thought  that  mark  First 
Peter.  The  diction  is  Greek  rather  than  Hellenistic,  but 
the  style  is  awkward  and  betrays  an  author  without  liter- 
ary training  and  of  comparatively  little  education.  The 
repeated  emphasis,  however,  upon  knowledge  is  very 
marked  and  shows  that  the  writer,  though  not  a  man  of 
culture  and  though  a  decided  opponent  of  the  heretical 
Gnostics,  was  a  genuine  Greek  in  his  conception  of  the 
function  of  knowledge  in  the  accomplishment  of  salvation.^ 
Tlie  epistle  bears  the  name  of  "  Simon  Peter,  a  servant 
and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ " ;  and  it  is  not  possible  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  First  Peter,  to  suppose  that  the 
name  was  added  to  a  letter  originally  anonymous,  for 
Petrine  authorship  is  assumed  in  i.  14,  16  sq.,  iii.  1,  15. 
The  author,  in  fact,  if  he  was  not  Peter  himself,  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  have  his  epistle  pass  as  Peter's.  We  are 
dealing  therefore  either  with  a  genuine  Petrine  production, 
or  with  a  pseudonymous  work  in  the  strict  sense.  But 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  latter  and  not  with  a  writing 
from  the  pen  of  the  apostle  Peter,  there  can  be,  it  seems  to 
me,  no  doubt.  It  is  true  that  the  denial  of  the  Petrine 
authorship  of  First  Peter  makes  it  easier  to  accept  the 
Petrine  authorahip  of  Second  Peter;  for  nothing  could  well 
be  clearer  than  that  the  two  epistles  are  not  the  work  of 
the  same  hand.  The  differences,  both  in  style  and  in 
theological  conception,  are  too  thoroughgoing  and  funda- 
mental to  permit  the  assumption  of  identity  of  authorship.^ 
But  such  denial  does  not  help  us  in  the  present  case,  for 
the  epistle  contains  many  indications  of  a  post-apostolic 
date.  In  the  first  place,  the  author  certainly  knew  and 
made  extensive  use  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which,  as  has 

1  Cf.  2  Pet.  i.  2,  3,  6,  8,  iii.  18,  and  especially  i.  4,  where  the  aathor  gives 
utterance  to  the  Greek  idea  (of  which  the  Gnostics  made  so  much)  of  partici- 
pation in  the  divine  nature  and  liberation  from  the  corruption  of  the  world. 

*  The  style  of  1  Peter  is  more  Hellenistic  than  that  of  2  Peter,  but  it  is 
roach  smoother  and  richer.  The  author  of  the  former  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able culture ;  the  aathor  of  the  latter  was  entirely  without  it.  So  far  as  the  dif- 
ference of  theological  conception  is  concerned,  it  is  enouji^h  to  remark  that  the 
Paulinism  of  1  Peter  is  entirely  wanting  in  2  Pet<jr,  and  that  the  suffering 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  are  so  strongly  emphasized  in  the  former,  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  latter. 
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been  ab-eady  seen,  cannot  have  been  written  before  the 
closing  yeare  of  the  first  ceutnry,'  It  is  signifioant  also 
that  the  false  teachers  are  condemned  still  more  unmerci- 
fully than  in  Jude,  and  that  all  idea  of  saving  them  from 
their  errora,  an  idea  wluch  appears  in  Jude,  seems  to  have 
been  definitely  abandoned,*  It  is  a  still  farther  indication 
of  the  post-apostolic  date  of  Second  Peter  that  the  days  of 
the  oiiginal  Christians  are  referred  to  in  iii.  4  as  already 
long  past,  and  that  the  prophets,  the  Lord,  and  the  apos- 
tles are  mentioned  in  iii.  2,  as  the  three  authorities  for  a 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  just  as  they  are  by  the  old 
Catholic  fathers  of  the  late  second  and  following  centuries. 
Finally,  the  author  is  not  only  acquainted  with  Paul's  epis- 
tles, but  he  even  ascribes  to  them,  it  would  seem,  canon- 
ical authority,  placing  them  on  a  level  with,  or  at  any  rate 
ranging  them  alongside  of,  "the  other  Scriptures."'  All 
these  indications  point  to  a  time  at  least  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning and  very  probably  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  So  far  as  external  testimony  goeB,  the 
epistle  might  have  been  written  even  as  late  as  the  very 
end  of  the  second  century ;  for  the  earliest  traces  of  it» 
existence  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
third  century,  and  it  was  later  than  any  other  work  in 
acquiring  general  recognition  as  a  part  of  the  canon.*  Its 
authenticity  is  widely  questioned  even  in  conservative  ci^ 
cles,  more  widely  questioned  than  the  authenticity  of  any 

1  Spitta  has  recently  endeavored  to  show  that  Jude  is  dependent  npoa 
2  Peter  {Dfr  zweile  Brie/  Petri  uiid  drr  Briff  Judat) ;  but  hia  atlemiA  is  i 
failure.  The  dependence  of  2  Peter  on  ■)a<ie  la,  In  fact,  abundantly  maoiftal. 
and  is  almost  universally  recognized  by  scholars.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  tba 
Epistle  of  .Jude  is  controlled  throuKhout  by  a  single  definite  purpose,  while 
the  parallel  passage  in  Peter  clearly  shows  the  eRort  to  make  use  of  Jude'i 
words,  and  at  the  same  time  to  turn  them  to  another  purpose  than  that  lot 
Bliic^h  .lude  employed  them,  and  so  we  find  in  2  Peler  numerous  additicmi 
which  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  as  a  whole,  bat  are 
out  o(  accord  with  the  original  purpose  of  the  words  quoted  from  Jude. 

Ill  a  number  of  cases,  moreover,  tile  words  of  2  Peter  can  be  underatooil 
only  In  the  light  of  Jude,  the  original  and  natural  significance  of  the  wonis 
beliiK  lost  In  the  form  In  which  they  are  used  in  !  Peter.  Compare,  for 
Instance.  2  Pet.  il.  11.  which  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  Jade  9; 
2  Pet.  ii.  12.  In  the  light  of  Jude  10 ;  and  2  Pet.  11.  IT,  in  tbe  light  of  Jude  li. 

3  Compare  2  Pet,  ii.  20  sq.  with  Jude  22  sq. 

»  2  Pet.  iii.  IC. 

*  See  Holtzmann :  Einleilung  in  dot  JVeue  Teiiament,  3te  Aollage,  9.  X6. 
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other  canonical  book,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  the  latest  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  First  Peter  is  probably  and  Second  Peter 
certainly  not  the  work  of  Peter,  the  tradition  which  con- 
nects the  Gospel  of  Mark  with  his  name  has  more  to  com- 
mend it.  That  tradition  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
Papias'  account  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
quoted.^  There  is  no  reason  for  referring  his  words  to 
any  other  work  than  our  second  Gospel,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  doubting  the  general  accuracy  of  his  account. 
All  that  we  know  of  Mark  goes  to  confirm  the  ascription 
of  the  Gospel  to  liim.  As  has  been  already  seen,  its  style 
and  contents  show  that  it  was  written  primarily  for  Gen- 
tile Christians  by  a  Christian  Jew,  who  had  broken  en- 
tirely loose  from  the  trammels  of  Judaism,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  world-church  to  whom  distinctions  of  race 
and  lineage  meant  nothing.  But  Mark  was  exactly  such 
a  man.  A  resident  of  Jerusalem  in  his  earlier  days,  he 
became  later  a  disciple  and  companion  of  Paul,  and 
labored  with  him  both  in  East  and  West  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  Gentiles.  All  the  indications  also, 
which  point  to  Rome  as  the  place  of  the  composition  of 
the  Gospel,  are  favorable  to  the  tradition  that  Mark  was 
its  author;  for  he  was  in  Rome  at  any  rate  in  the  late 
fifties,  and  twenty  years  or  more  later  when  the  First  Epis- 
tle of  Peter  was  written.^  It  should  be  noticed,  finally, 
that  our  second  Gospel  nowhere  claims  to  be  the  work  of 
an  eyewitness  of  the  events  recorded,  nor  even  hints  at 
such  a  thing,  and  in  this  respect,  too,  Mark  apparently 
satisfies  the  conditions ;  for  nothing  that  we  know  of  him 
suggests  that  he  was  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  and 
Papias  distinctly  asserts  that  he  was  not. 

Papias'  report  that  Mark  got  the  material  for  his  Gospel 
from  Peter  also  finds  confirmation  in  the  Gospel  itself. 
There  are  many  indications  in  it  that  the  author  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  Peter,  and  many  of  Peter's  own 
characteristics  appear  in  it.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  we 
should  expect  a  man  to  write  who  had  been  intimately 

1  See  above,  p.  571  sq.         2  cf.  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philemon  24  and  1  Pet.  v.  13. 
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associated  with  the  apostle,  and  bad  gained  his  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  largely  from  liira.  In  view  of  these  various 
cousideratious,  the  accuracy  of  Papias'  account  may  safely 
be  relied  upon,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  though  out 
secoud  Gospel  was  not  Peter's  own  work,  and  though  use 
^f/as  made  in  it  of  other  sources  besides  bis  teaching,  it 
yet  contains  in  large  measure  his  reminiscences  of  Jesus, 
and  represents,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  his  coocepUon  of 
the  Master's  cliaraoter  and  work. 

But  if  the  Gospel  of  Mark  be  connected  with  Peter  in 
the  way  that  has  been  indicated,  it  is  perhaps  possible  hi 
gain  from  it  not  simply  liis  picture  of  Jesus,  but  also  some 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  Christianity  which  he  held  in 
the  later  yeara  of  his  life.  All  that  we  teain  from  it  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  him  fiom  other 
sources.  The  work  reveals  the  same  impression  of  Jesus' 
power  which  Peter  felt  so  strongly.  It  is  in  Christ's 
mighty  works  that  the  writer  is  chiefly  interested;  his 
words  concern  hira  far  less.  The  simplicity  and  directness 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  Peter  also  appear  in  the 
Gospel,  and  it  is  marked  by  the  same  practical  interest 
that  controlled  him  so  largely.  It  is  no  accident  that  re- 
pentance, upon  which  he  laid  special  emphasis  in  his  dis- 
courses recoi-ded  in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts,  stands  in 
the  very  forefront  of  Mark's  Gospel.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  with  his  decidedly  practical  interest  Peter 
was  heartily  in  accord  with  the  common  conception  of 
Christianity  which  prevailed  in  his  day,  and  that  in  his 
later  years,  as  well  as  in  his  earlier,  he  conceived  of  the 
Christian  life  as  the  faithful  observance  of  God's  law.  If 
Peter  was  thus  a  representative  of  the  ordinary  un-Paidine 
conception  of  the  Gospel,  and  if  he  taught  it  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Home,  it  is  much  easier  to  explain  the  fact  that 
that  type  of  thought  was  permanently  accepted  by  them, 
and  that  while  honoring  the  name  of  Paul  they  failed 
to  adopt  the  latter's  views.  If  Peter  followed  the  lead 
of  Paul  and  preached  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  it  is 
certainly  surprising  that  the  Roman  Christians  so  com- 
pletely  misunderstood   or   disregarded    Paul's    teachiDg- 
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Taught  by  both  of  the  men  whom  the  church  most  highly 
venerated,  it  would  seem  that  his  distinctive  views  must 
have  made  more  impression  than  they  did.  If  First 
Peter  contains  the  conceptions  of  the  apostle  Peter,  the 
subsequent  history  of  thought  in  the  Roman  church  is 
much  more  difficult  to  explain  than  if  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
represents  him.  That  both  of  them  can  be  traced  back  to 
him  is  impossible.  If  he  wrote  First  Peter,  the  influence  of 
his  thought  was  not  felt  to  any  appreciable  degree  by  the 
author  of  Mark;  if  the  author  of  Mark  wrote  in  the 
spirit  of  Peter,  then  the  epistle  is  by  some  other  hand. 

But  the  Gospel  may  also  be  supposed  to  represent 
accurately  Peter's  final  views  touching  the  Christian's 
relation  to  the  Jewish  law.  His  earlier  progress  in  the 
direction  of  liberalism  has  been  already  sketched,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  before  the  end  of  his  life  he 
reached  that  position  which  was  evidently  held  by  the 
author  of  the  second  Gospel,  —  a  position  of  complete 
superiority  and  indifference  to  all  national  and  race  dis- 
tinctions within  the  Christian  church,  —  and  that  he  rose 
not  alone  above  bigotry  and  narrowness,  but  also  above 
controversy  upon  the  subject.^  Had  he  not  reached  this 
position  he  could  not  have  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
Christians  of  Rome  and  exerted  the  influence  there  that 
he  did. 

Thus,  though  the  first  and  second  epistles  of  Peter 
cannot  be  employed  as  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
apostle's  views,  we  may  gather  some  instructive  hints 
from  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  —  hints  that  make  the  history  of 
the  Roman  church  much  easier  to  understand  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  The  epistle  of  Clement,  sent  by  the 
Christians  of  Rome  to  their  Corinthian  brethren  almost 
at  the  close  of  the  century,  shows  the  development  well 
under  way.  The  common  conceptions  of  the  church 
at  large  were  already  in  control,  and  though  words  and 
formulae  of  Paul  were  still  current,  the  underlying  prin- 

1  It  is  not  without  significance  that  Peter  remembered,  and  cmpliasized  so 
that  Mark  too  remembered  them,  the  striking  words  of  Christ  recorded  in 
Mark  yii.  15  sq.  These  words  must  have  been  vividly  recalled  to  him  by  his 
experience  on  the  housetop  in  Joppa. 
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c  (  w  largely  Peter's,  and  not  Paul's.  It  was  not 
siiupjy  bciitiuse  Peter  was  the  leader  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, nor  merel}'  because  he  spent  some  time  in  Rome  after 
Paul's  death,  that  liis  figure  overshadowed  the  figure  of 
the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  memory  of  the 
Roman  church ;  but  also  because  the  Christianity  which 
he  preached  was  entirely  in  accoid  with  the  principles  that 
naturally  jirevaJled  most  widely  among  the  CbristJana  of 
Rome,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  was  6tted  to  unite 
them  in  pmctical,  aggressive  work  whatever  their  theoreti- 
cal and  speculative  differences.  The  Roman  church  is  not 
wholly  in  en-or  in  claiming  Peter  as  its  founder.  It  was 
he  and  not  Paul  whose  impress  was  chiefly  felt  in  the 
formative  period  of  its  career,  and  through  it  he  ultimately 
became  the  great  apostle  of  the  entire  Western  church, 
which  always  felt  the  dominating  influence  of  Rome.* 

3.    John  axd  the  Chubch  of  Asia 

Our  sources  bear  witness  not  only  to  tlie  presence  of  tie 
apostle  Peter  in  Rome,  but  also  to  the  residence  of  tha 
apostle  John  in  Ephesus.  Like  Peter's  presence  in  Rome, 
John's  Epbesian  residence  has  been  disputed  by  many 
scholars,  but  the  tradition  seems  too  strong  to  be  shakeo- 
The  chief  witness  for  it  is  Irenajus,  a  pupil  of  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  reports  that  Polycarp  was  a  personal 
disciple  of  John,  and  that  the  latter  lived  in  Ephesus  until 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  became  emperor  in  the  year  98.' 

1  Tlie  ancient  theory  that  Peter  was  the  Srat  bishop  ot  Rome,  or  that  ha 
appointed  its  first  bishop,  was  due  Ui  the  assumption  ot  the  fathera  o(  the 
late  second  and  third  centuries  that  the  eccleHiaaticnl  organization  uid  initt 
tutioDS  of  their  own  day  were  all  aposloUc.  Bnt  the  rejection  of  that  tlMary 
sboiild  Dot  carry  with  It  the  rejection  of  the  historic  fact  that  Peter  sprni 
nome  years  in  Rome,  and  that  he  profoundly  influenced  the  development  of 
Roman  Christlatiily. 

^  In  his  eplHtle  to  Flarlnus  (quoted  by  Eusebing:  H.  K.  V.  20)  Irrnem 
mentions  his  own  acquaintance  with  Polycarp  in  Asia,  and  records  that  thg 
latter  was  a  peraonal  disciple  of  John.  In  Ills  Adv.  Har.  II.  22,  5  and  111.  S, 
4,  lie  reports  that  John  resided  iu  Asia  (In  the  latter  pasaafce  he  says  mi>t< 
specifically  Ephesus)  until  the  time  of  Trajan.  In  another  pasaa^  in  the  same 
work  (III.  1, 1)  he  Rays  tliat  "John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  vho  leaded  upon 
bis  brea.*.!,  published  a  Uospel  during  liis  residence  at  Ephesus  in  Asia." 
WelzsiichcT  justly  remxrkK  that  this  is  not  tradition,  but  documentary  eri- 
dence  (f.c.  S.4»2i  Eag.  Trans.,  II.  p.  168). 
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Xn  addition  to  the  direct  and  explicit  statements  of  IrensBUS, 
whose  acquaintance  with  Polycarp  gives  his  statements 
peculiar  force,  we  have  the  independent  testimony  of 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,^  and  of  his  contemporary,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,^  both  of  whom  refer  to  John's  residence  in 
Ephesus,  though  without  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  lived 
until  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  force  of  all  this  testimony 
cannot  be  broken  by  the  suggestion  that  the  apostle  John 
may  have  been  confounded  with  the  presbyter  John,  who 
lived  in  Asia  about  the  same  time.^  For  though  the  tra- 
dition of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  to  which 
Polycrates  and  Clement  are  witnesses,  might  be  mistaken 
in  the  matter,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Irenaeus,  who 
knew  Polycarp  personally,  could  commit  such  a  blunder. 
He  had  not  merely  met  Polycarp  casually;  he  was  his 
pupil,  and  he  must  have  known  of  whom  he  spoke  when  he 
referred  to  John.  But  the  evidence  for  John's  Ephesian 
residence  is  not  external  alone.  The  Johannine  writings 
themselves  testify  to  the  fact;  for  whatever  may  be  thought 
as  to  their  authorahip,  they  at  any  rate  belong  to  Asia,  and 
they  prove  beyond  all  peradventure  that  there  lived  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century, 
a  controlling  peraonality,  who  had  himself  felt  the  pei^sonal 
influence  of  Jesus  and  who  stamped  his  conceptions  upon  a 
large  circle  of  disciples.  In  the  light  of  this  consideration, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  direct  testimonies  already 
referred  to,  the  argument  against  John's  presence  in  Asia, 
based  upon  the  silence  of  Ignatius  *  and  of  other  contem- 
porary writers  can  be  allowed  no  great  weight ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  the  apostle  John  spent  the  latter 

1  In  his  epistle  to  Victor,  quoted  by  Eusebius :  //.  E.  III.  23  and  V.  24. 

*  In  his  Quis  dives salvetur f  Chap.  42;  also  quoted  by  Eusebius:  //.  E.  III. 
23. 

*  The  presbyter  John  is  mentioned  by  Papias  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Euse- 
bins :  H,  E.  III.  39.    See  below,  p.  02.3. 

^  Ignatius  of  Antiocb  felt  the  influence  of  the  same  conceptions  that  find 
expression  in  the  Johannine  writings,  as  was  seen  in  the  previous  chapter, 
and  his  silence  respecting  John  and  his  residence  in  Asia  is  certainly  surpris- 
ing, but  not  conclusive.  There  is  no  passage  in  his  epistles  in  which  he  must 
have  referred  to  John,  if  he  knew  that  he  had  resided  there. 
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part  of  his  Hfe  in  Ephesiis  and  that  he  died  there  at  a 
great  age,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as  reported  by  Irenaus. 
Of  his  career  before  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  we 
know  even  leas  than  of  Peter's,  He  appears  with  Peter 
as  a  leading  figure  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  during 
ita  early  yeare,  but  the  latter  is  always  represented  as 
the  spokesman  and  chief  actor  in  the  various  scenes  re- 
corded. Together  with  James  and  Peter,  he  13  referred  to 
by  Paul  as  a  "  pillar  "  in  Gal.  i.  9,  but  here,  too,  he  is  less 
conspicuous  than  either  of  the  others;  and  althougli 
the  passage  shows  that  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  the  council,  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  Paul 
speaks  of  him  only  in  the  Galatian  passage  just  referred 
to,  and  from  this  time  on  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  him  until  we  hear  of  him  in  Ephesus  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  centuiy.  Where  he  went  and  what  he  did 
during  the  long  interv-il,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. He  was  evidently  not  in  Jerusalem  when  Panl 
visited  the  city  for  the  last  time,^  and  it  is  probable  that, 
like  Peter,  he  had  already  sought  other  fields  of  labor.  We 
may  gather  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  whether  it  be  his  own 
woik  or  the  work  of  one  of  his  followei-s,  that  before  the 
end  of  his  life  he  had  cut  entirely  loose  from  the  particu- 
larism of  the  primitive  Jewish  disciples  and  had  ceased  to 
draw  a  line  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity.  It 
is  by  no  means  likely  that  he  reached  this  broader  view  at 
an  early  day,  for  in  that  ease  Paul  would  probably  have 
found  some  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact ;  but  it  may  well 
be  that  he  was  more  in  Sympathy  with  Peter  than  witli 
James,  and  that  he,  too,  finally  found  the  extreme  conserva- 
tism of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  uncongenial.  He  cannot 
have  taken  up  his  residence  in  Asia  during  Paul's  life- 
time, as  is  clear  from  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians,  and  especially  from  Paul's  final  note  to  Timo- 
thy, written  just  before  his  death.  It  is  possible  that  he 
had  been  laboring  in  Palestine,  and  when  the  Jewish  war 
broke  out,  and  made  successful  work  among  the  Jews  there 
no  longer  possible,  he  found  his  way  to  Ephesus,  which 

1  AcU  Hi,  IS  Bq. 
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was  a  natural  place  for  him  to  choose  as  the  centre  of  his 
future  Labors ;  for  it  was  the  most  important  city  of  the 
East  after  Antioch,  and  had  a  large  and  influential  Jewish 
population.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  necessary  to  assume  that  he 
came  to  Ephesus  not  many  years  after  the  death  of  Paul ; 
for  only  a  long  residence  there  is  sufficient  to  account  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  marked  impression  which  Paul's  con- 
ceptions made  upon  him,^  and  on  the  other  hand  for  his 
own  predominating  influence  over  the  church  of  Asia  Minor. 
Five  writings  in  our  New  Testament  —  a  Gospel,  three 
epistles,  and  an  apocalypse  —  are  ascribed  by  tradition 
to  the  apostle  John.  The  Gospel,  though  historical  in 
form,  is  not  an  historical  work  in  the  strict  sense.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  present  in  the  form  of  a  record  of  the  words 
and  works  of  Jesus  the  author's  idea  of  his  character  and 
personality.  The  work  has  a  double  purpose ;  on  the  one 
hand  to  prove  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God," 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  lead  its  readers  into  such  belief 
in  him  that  they  may  be  truly  united  to  him  and  have  life 
in  his  name.^  In  its  effort  to  prove  that  "Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  the  Gospel  of  John  resembles  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew ;  but  its  apologetic  purpose  is  avowed 
even  more  distinctly  and  is  carried  out  with  even  more 
consistency  and  thoroughness  than  in  the  latter  work. 
Moreover,  the  author  undertakes  to  show  not  simply  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  as  Matthew  does,  but  thcat  he  is  a 
spiritual  being  of  a  higher  order  than  man.  This,  in  fact, 
is  what  the  term  "Messiah"  or  "Son  of  God"  means  to  him 
when  he  applies  it  to  Jesus.  Jesus  is  not  simply  a  man 
called  and  anointed  by  God  to  do  a  particular  work  in  the 
world ;  he  is  the  incarnation  of  a  pre-existent  heavenly 
being,  who  came  from  God  and  at  the  end  of  his  earthly 
career  returns  to  God.  Thus  the  author  represents  Jesus 
as  living  constantly  under  the  sense  of  his  higher  nature, 
and  all  his  words  and  deeds  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
it.  His  omniscience  and  his  omnipotence  are  frequently 
emphasized  and  viewed  as  manifestations  of  his  higher 
nature ;  and  the  miracles  which  he  performs  are  not  pri- 

^  See  above,  p.  487  sq.  2  John  xx.  31. 
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marily  for  the  good  of  utberg,  as  in  the  Synoptic  Gosi)eK 
but  many  of  them  at  least  are  douc  simply  as  signs  lo 
show  his  superhuman  power.'  Aud  so  the  author's  apolo- 
getic purpose  leads  him  to  represent  John  the  Baptist 
solely  in  the  character  of  a  witness  to  Jesus;*  leads  him 
to  emphasize  the  testimony  of  Christ's  enemies  to  the 
wonderful  nature  of  his  signs  and  miracles;^  leads  Iiim 
to  call  attention  to  the  fiict  that  the  beUayal  of  Jesus  ami 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies  were  only  a  fulfil- 
ment of  hia  own  purposes,  that  they  took  place  only  in 
his  own  good  time  and  in  accordance  with  his  will,  and 
were  thus  a  sign  of  his  power  and  not  of  his  weakness.' 
Miiny  other  objections  urged  against  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  are  met  and  answered  by  Jesus  himself  in  the  Gos- 
pel :  for  instance,  that  he  has  appeared  without  proper 
legitimation  ;*  that  he  has  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  the 
true  Messiah  should  have,  but  on  the  contrary  a  devil ;  *  and 
finally  that  he  suffei's  death  instead  of  abiding  and  setting 
up  a  permanent  kingdom  as  the  truo  Messiah  is  to  do.^ 

But  the  Gospel  of  John,  though  so  largely  apologetic 
both  in  form  and  in  content,  is  not  simply  an  apology.  As 
already  said,  it  is  also  an  effort  to  lead  its  readers  into  such 
belief  in  Christ  as  shall  truly  unite  them  to  him  and  thus 
give  them  life.  And  so  the  significance  of  Christ  to  the 
believer,  and  the  true  relation  between  them,  are  emphasized 
at  great  length,  that  relation  being  represented  in  genuine 
Pauline  fashion  as  a  complete  mystical  unity.  It  is  thus 
not  only  Christ  in  himself  in  whom  the  author  is  interested, 
but  also  Christ  in  his  relation  to  man,  and  particularly  to 
believers.  Indeed,  the  saving  fellowship  of  the  believer 
with  him  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  work.  The  authnr 
would  prove  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  in  order  to  arouse  faitii 
in  him,  and  thus  bring  about  that  fellowship  which  means 
salvation.' 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Gospel  of  John  as  a  presentation 
of  the  author's  ideal  of  Jesus'  character  and  pereonalitj. 

'  Ct.  .John  XT.  30,  :H.  »  John  ix.  29. 

»  John  i.  29  sq.  'John  vili.  tSeq. 

■  John  vil.  m,  xi.  46,  ill.  19,  42,  etc.  '  John  x.  IS  iq.,  zi.  61  iq.,  lii-  3:. 

•  John  z.  IS,  iTiii.  4  sq.,  lil.  11.  •  CI.  Joha  zx.  31. 
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The  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  also  to  some  degree  an  ideal 
picture,  portraying  Christ  primarily  as  Messiah,  and  group- 
ing together  the  words  and  works  which  serve  to  bring  out 
most  clearly  this  or  that  feature  of  his  Messianic  character. 
But  the  process  of  idealization  is  carried  much  further  by 
the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  While  Matthew,  though 
largely  disregarding  the  historic  order  and  setting,  repro- 
duces the  contents  of  the  Logia  apparently  for  the  most 
part  with  fidelity,  John  composes  with  a  free  hand,  and 
though  he  does  not  invent  the  contents  of  the  discourses 
which  he  puts  into  Jesus'  mouth,  he  at  least  gives  them 
their  peculiar  form.  A  comparison  of  the  utterances  of 
Christ  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel  with  those  recorded 
in  the  Synoptics  is  suflBcient  to  prove  this  beyond  all  shadow 
of  a  doubt ;  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  narrative 
portions  of  the  Gospel  and  with  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
only  confirms  what  needs  no  confirmation.  But  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  impression  of  Christ's  personality  which  is 
gained  from  the  fourth  Gospel  is  due  not  simply  to  the 
matter,  but  also  to  the  form  of  the  discourses  which  it  con- 
tains. The  ideas  in  many  of  those  discourses,  if  uttered 
in  the  brief,  incisive,  gnomic  style,  or  in  the  parabolic  form 
which  is  so  common  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  only  at 
the  impulse  of  a  particular  occasion  or  suggestion,  would 
leave  a  very  different  impression.  As  it  is,  they  are  re- 
peated and  elaborated  and  emphasized  to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  leave  the  impression  that  Jesus  was  thinking 
and  talking  constantly  of  his  own  divine  personality,  and 
of  his  own  unique  significance,  not  alone  for  those  who 
were  following  him,  but  also  for  all  the  world.  But  if 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  united  testimony  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  such  an  impression  as  this  can  hardly 
be  accurate. 

Another  indication  of  the  author's  idealization  of  Jesus 
appears  in  the  fact  that  he  takes  no  account  of  any  historic 
development  in  his  public  ministry.  Instead  of  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  his  Messianic  character  and  mission,  such  as 
is  portrayed  with  tlie  utmost  naturalness  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  we  find  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  John  assuming  pub- 
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lioly  the  position  of  Messiali  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
John  the  Baptist  {.iroclaims  his  identity  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably, and  he  himself  goes  almost  immediately  to  Jeru- 
salem and  exhibits  himself  in  his  Messianic  charact«r  before 
the  multitudes  gathered  there  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover; 
and  though  his  ministry  continues  three  full  years,  accord- 
ing to  John's  chronology,  no  appreciable  development  ap- 
2)cars  in  his  own  announcement  of  himself  or  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  toward  him.  The  account  of  John  is  in  tliis 
respect  very  different  from  that  of  the  Sj-noptists,  especially 
of  Mark ;  and  it  is  clear  tViat  it  was  the  author's  desire  to 
present  Jesus  throughout  his  work  in  his  chamcter  of  Mes- 
siah and  Son  of  God  that  led  him  to  regard  the  historic 
sequence  of  events  with  indifference  and  to  paint  the  early 
days  of  Christ's  ministry  in  the  same  colors  as  the  later. 

But  though  it  is  evident,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  contains  an  ideal  picture  of 
Christ,  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  it 
is  simply  tlie  elaboration  of  an  idea  which  has  no  basis  in 
fact.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  many  evidences  in  the 
Gospel  that  the  picture,  ideal  as  it  is  in  the  form  iu  which 
it  is  presented,  is  the  picture  of  a  real  person.  Such  a 
combination  of  exaltation  and  humility  as  was  referred  to 
in  a  previous  chapter'  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  in- 
vention of  any  author.  Moreover  there  are  many  evidences 
that  the  writer  had  an  accurate  acquaintance,  over  and 
above  that  gained  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  not  simply 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Palestine, 
but  also  with  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  himself,"  In 
the  light  of  these  facts  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  time  is 
past  when  the  fourth  Gospel  can  be  explained  as  a  mere 
piece  of  religious  fiction  from  the  pen  of  a  second-century 
writer;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  time  is  not  yet  come, 
and  possibly  may  never  come,  when  it  can  be  claimed  to 
be  either  an  absolutely  exact  picture  of  Jesus'  character, 
or  a  really  historical  account  of  his  ministry. 

1  See  above,  p.  489. 

'  Upon  tliia  whole  question,  see  P.  Ewald :  I><u  Hauptprvbtem  dtr  Evangr- 
Uen/rage,  S.  Dl  aq. 
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Under  such  circumstances  it  would  seem  most  natural  to 
assume  that  the  Gospel,  like  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  was 
written  by  one  who  was  not  himself  a  personal  disciple  of 
Christ  and  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  which  he  records, 
but  was  possessed  of  sources  of  the  first  rank ;  so  that  his 
account  is  accurate  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  his  sources,  but 
unreliable  in  other  parts.  Wendt,  following  the  sugges- 
tion of  earlier  scholars,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
author  used  an  authentic  and  trustworthy  Johannine  source 
containing  nearly  all  the  discourses,  but  covering  only  the 
closing  period  of  Jesus'  life,  which  he  spent  in  Jerusalem.^ 
The  striking  dissimilarity  between  the  Synoptic  and  Johan- 
nine narratives,  and  their  respective  portraits  of  Chiist, 
would  then  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  distributed  the  material  contained  in  his 
source  over  the  entire  ministry  of  Christ,  and  thus  repre- 
sented him  as  teaching  and  acting  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  and  during  his  Galilean  days,  as  he  actually  taught 
and  acted  only  during  the  closing  days  of  his  life  in  Jeru- 
salem, when  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  empliasize 
and  impress  upon  his  followers  his  Messianic  character. 
This  tlieory  is  a  very  suggestive  one,  and  has  much  to 
recommend  it;  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction in  tendency  and  purpose  which  Wendt  draws  be- 
tween the  completed  Gospel  and  its  original  source,  and 
which  alone  justifies  such  a  division  as  he  makes,  is  largely 
imaginary.  Indeed,  the  work  as  we  have  it  is  too  homo- 
geneous, and  is  controlled  too  completely  by  a  single  spirit 
and  purpose,  to  give  to  any  such  attempt  as  Wendt's  much 
hope  of  success.  If  the  author  used  sources,  he  handled 
them  in  so  sovereign  a  way  that  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  separate  them  from  the  work  as  a  whole.  What  he 
really  had  was  the  vivid  picture  of  an  actual,  living  per- 
sonality; and  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  people, 
the  customs,  and  the  scenes  among  which  Jesus  lived,  and 
with  more  or  less  extensive  information  as  to  the  events 
of  his  life,  he  composed  a  Gospel  which  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  compilation,  but  which  was  an  attempt  to  portray 

1  See  Wendt:  Lehre  Jesu^  I.  S.  215  sq. 
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that  personality  in  living  form  as  he  saw  htm  in  his  ovm 
niiiid,  and  to  give  the  portrait  such  an  historical  framework 
an  his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  supply. 

The  question  is,  can  such  a  Gospel  have  been  written 
by  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  —  by  the  apostle  John, 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by  tradition,  —  or  must  wa  iittribnto 
it  to  a  Christian  of  the  second  or  tliird  generation?  Most 
of  the  considerations  commonly  urged  in  support  of  tho 
former  alternative  fail  to  help  us  in  the  matter.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  traces  in  the  literature  of  the  second  century 
both  of  the  Gi&jjcl  itself  and  of  the  &-st  epistle,  which  coni- 
{>el  us  to  push  them  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  early 
years  of  that  century.  But  to  assign  them  to  the  be^n- 
niiig  of  the  second  century,  or  even  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  first,  is  not  necessarily  to  ascribe  them  to  the  apostle 
John  or  to  any  other  personal  disciple  of  Jesus.  It  is 
true,  still  farther,  that  the  author  was  a  Jew.  He  shows 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  not  with  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament  merely,  but  with  its  spirit  as  well,  which  means 
of  course  much  more.  His  style  is  that  of  a  man  whose 
native  tongue  was  Hebrew,  not  Greek;  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Palestinian  localities,  manners,  and  customs  \a 
so  intimate  and  accurate  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  native  of  the  Holy  Land  or  had,  at  any  rate,  re- 
sided there  for  a  long  period.  We  get  more  material  for 
a  knowledge  of  contemporary  Palestinian  Judaism  from 
the  Gospel  of  John  than  from  all  the  other  Gospels  com- 
bined. But  there  is  no  guarantee  of  apostolic  authorship 
in  all  this.  Nor  can  the  fact  that  the  author  was  unde- 
niably possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  trustworthy  infor- 
mation, over  and  above  that  derived  from  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  be  made  to  prove  that  he  was  a  personal  disciple 
of  Jesus.  Even  the  many  vivid  and  minute  details  seal- 
tered  through  his  work  may  be  fully  accounted  for  if  lie 
gained  his  information  from  an  eyewitness  of  the  events, 
as  Mark,  for  example,  gained  his.  Moreover,  the  author's 
evident  interest  in  John,  which  is  manifested  in  many 
ways,  notably  by  hia  uniform  designation  of  him  as  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus   loved,"  and   the   testimony  of  the 
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appendix  of  the  Gospel,^  which  emanated  from  the  same 
circle,  prove  no  more  than  that  John  was  held  in  peculiar 
honor  where  the  work  was  written,  and  that  he  was  the 
author's  chief  authority.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the 
tradition  for  Johannine  authorship  upon  which  so  much 
stress  is  commonly  laid.  The  tradition,  though  not  abso- 
lutely unanimous,^  is  certainly  very  strong.  The  Johan- 
nine authorship  is  testified  to,  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  by  the  Mura- 
torian  Fragment,  which  belongs  probably  to  Rome,  and  by 
IrensBus  of  Lyons.  The  last  named  was  a  fiipil  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  was  himself  in  turn  a  pupil  of  John,  so  that  his 
opportunities  for  knowing  the  truth  were  excellent.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  that  both  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Gospel,  which  were  certainly  not  written  by  the  same 
hand,  are  ascribed  by  Irenseus  to  the  apostle  John,  throws 
some  suspicion  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  Gospel.  And  the  fact  must  in  any  case  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  tradition  might  have  arisen  even  if  John 
was  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  production  of  the 
Gospel ;  if,  in  other  words,  it  was  composed  by  one  of  his 
disciples  or  companions  who  had  gained  much  of  his  mate- 
rial from  John  himself,  and  whose  work  was  written  in  the 
spirit  of  John  and  represented  his  type  of  teaching.  The 
Logia  of  Matthew  gave  his  name  to  the  Greek  Gospel  in 
which  they  were  so  largely  incorporated,  and  in  the  same 
way  the  name  of  John  may  have  become  attached  at  an 
early  date  to  a  Gospel  for  which  he  was  indirectly  respon- 
sible. More  than  this,  the  tradition,  strong  though  it  is, 
does  not  permit  us  to  assert  with  confidence.  Only  one 
fact,  indeed,  carries  us  beyond  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  author  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  apostle 
John,  and  seems  to   make   direct   Johannine   authorship 

1  Cf.  John  xxi.  24.  Verse  23  of  the  same  chapter  seems  to  point  to  a  time 
when  John  was  already  dead,  and  when  the  necessity  was  consequently  felt 
of  explaining  the  apparent  assurance  of  Christ  that  he  would  live  until  the 
second  advent. 

3  The  sect  of  the  Alogi  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  denied  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  hy  John,  but  they  had  a  theological  bias  against  it,  and 
their  denial  must  therefore  be  discounted  to  some  extent. 
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necessary.  In  John  i.  14,  and  also  iu  the  opuning  words  of 
iho  First  Epistle  of  John,  which  was  certainly  wiitt«ii  by 
the  same  hand  as  tht:  Gospel,  the  author  bitnself  appaiemly 
claims  to  have  been  a  personal  diseiple  of  Jesus  and  a  witr 
1I68S  of  the  evoiita  which  he  records.!  These  passages  can 
he  reconciled  with  the  assumption  that  he  was  any  one 
olse  than  John  only  by  interpi'eting  them  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  wliicli  is  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  especially  in  the 
latter  case.'  Were  it  not  for  these  two  passages,  we  could 
hiirdly  hesitate  to  regard  the  Gospel  as  t)ie  work  of  a  dis- 
ciple and  companion  of  Joliti  I'ather  than  of  the  apostle 
himself.  But  as  the  matter  stands,  certainty  either  way 
is  hardly  attainable.  One  thiug,  however,  may  fairly  be 
insisted  upon  as  a  result  of  the  painstaking  criticism  to 
which  the  Gospel  has  been  subjected  in  recent  years.  It 
contains  a  large  body  of  genuine  ajmstolic  matter;  and 
though  the  picture  of  Christ  is  one-sided,  its  several  fe»t- 
ureH  are  in  the  main  trustworthy,  and  though  the  dis- 
coui-ses,  in  the  form  in  whicli  we  have  them,  are  the 
corajMsitioa  of  the  author,  they  embody  Christ's  genuine 
1  teaching,  at  least  to  some  extent.  So  much  we  can  be  sure 
of  even  thuugli  we  iiacribe  tJie  Gospel  to  a  disciple  of  John 
iustead  of  to  John  himself,  and  more  than  this  it  is  impos- 
sihle  to  claim  even  if  we  ascribe  the  Gospel  to  John.  So 
that  the  question  of  authorship  is,  after  all,  of  no  great 
practical  importance.  We  must  use  the  work  in  any  case 
in  connection  with  the  Synoptic  Gosjiels,  and  must  int«r- 
l)ret  it  in  the  light  of  the  picture  of  Christ  portrayed  br 
them;  and  its  authorship  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish 
our  confidence  in  it.  But  the  Gospel  of  John  alone  reveals 
fully  the  secret  of  Christ's  marvellous  power  in  his  pro- 
found God-consciousness,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  it  its 
permanent  historic  as  well  as  religious  value.  It  consti- 
tutes an  indispensable  supplement  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
for  the  historian  who  would  know  not  simply  the  actual 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  and  the  course  of  his  daily  life, 

'  John  xix.  3a  and  xxt.  24,  which  are  often  snid  to  Involve  the  game  thin;, 
prove  no  more  than  that  John  was  the  iiLtiinate  authority  tor  ihe  facta  reconlni 
In  the  Gospel. 

■i  But  compare  1  Jufaa  111.  0  and  3  John  11. 
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but  the  ultimate  basis  of  his  religious  ideas  and  ideals^ 
aud  thus  the  explanation  of  his  controlling  and  abiding 
influence. 

Of  the  three  epistles  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  apostle 
John,  the  first  and  longest  is  certainly  by  the  same  author 
as  the  Gospel.  Both  literary  style  and  religious  concep- 
tions are  too  closely  related  to  permit  any  doubt  upon  this 
point.  The  epistle,  like  the  Gospel,  bears  no  name,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  a  pseudonymous  work  even  if  it  be  the 
production  of  some  one  else  than  John.  It  was  addressed 
to  a  church  or  group  of  churches  whose  locality  is  not 
indicated,  but  its  connection  with  John  suggests  that  its 
readers  lived  in  the  province  of  Asia.^  The  epistle  was 
evidently  called  forth  by  the  existence  of  false  teachers, 
who  were  at  once  Docetists  and  libertines.  Their  error 
consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  denial  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,^  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
assertion  that  a  Christian  man  is  bound  by  no  law  and  that 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  obey  God's  commands;  that  he 
is,  in  fact,  above  law,  and  that  no  sin  is  possible  to  him,  even 
though  he  live  in  utter  disregard  of  all  moi-al  precepts, 
whether  human  or  divine.^  In  this  denial  and  in  this  asser- 
tion, these  false  teachers  were  in  entire  accord  with  at  least 
some  of  the  Gnostic  sects  known  to  us.  The  Docetic  dis- 
tinction between  the  man  Jesus  and  the  higher  heavenly 
being  or  Christ  wiis  genuinely  Gnostic,  being  based  upon 
the  dualism  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tem ;  while  the  antinomianism  that  marked  some  of  the 
Gnostic  sects  was  the  direct  result  of  the  teaching  of  Paul, 
who  made  so  much  of  the  believer's  freedom  from  external 
law,  and  whose  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  dispen- 
sations, and  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  made  him  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gnostics.*  It  is  this  Gnostic  combi- 
nation of  Docetism  and  antinomianism  against  which  our 
author  feels  it  necessary  to  warn  his  readers.     But  though 

1  It  is  maiutaiued  by  some  scholars  that  the  work  is  a  discourse  rather  than 
an  epistle,  but  i.  4,  ii.  1,  12  sq.,  aud  v.  13,  make  against  the  assumption. 

2  1  John  ii.  22,  iv.  2,  16,  etc. 

'  1  John  i.  8  sq. ;  ii.  3  sq.  29 ;  iii.  3  sq.,  etc. 
*  See  above,  p.  502  sq. 
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he  insists  as  strenuously  as  some  otlier  writers  of  his  day  — 
for  iustauoe,  Jude  imd  tlie  interpolator  of  the  paj^toral  epis- 
tles—  upon  the  importance  of  cleaving  to  the  old  faith 
which  was  received  in  the  beginning,^  he  d(>es  not  content 
himself  aa  they  do  with  simply  denouncing  and  coiidemii- 
iiig  the  false  teachers;  on  the  contrary,  he  undertakes  to 
exhibit  over  against  them  the  true  Gospel,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  place  in  opposition  to  their  false  gnosis  the  true 
gnosis  which  alone  is  eternal  life.^  The  purpose  of  his 
epistle,  therefore,  is  primarily  not  negative,  but  positive; 
not  to  attack  error  merely,  but  to  impart  the  truth,  and  thus 
to  fortify  his  i-eaders  against  all  the  assaults  of  false  t«achets 
and  of  false  teaching.  The  Gospel,  or  the  true  gnosis, 
which  the  author  presents  in  his  epistle,  has  two  elemente: 
tlie  one  ethical,  and  the  other  Christological.  He  empha- 
sizes not  only  right  living,  but  also  right  thinking ;  not  only 
the  necessity  of  obuying  God's  commands,  but  also  the 
necessity  of  believing  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Sou  of  God. 
And  these,  moreover,  are  not  two  sepai-ate  and  iudependeut 
elements,  placed  over  against  two  separate  and  independent 
errors ;  they  are  Ro  closely  bound  together  in  the  author's 
thought  that  niic  cannot  be  detached  from  the  other.  A 
man  cannot  obey  God's  commands,  the  sum  of  which  is 
love,  unless  he  abides  in  God ;  and  he  cannot  abide  in  God 
unless  he  recognizes  Jesus  Christ  as  bis  Son,  and  becomes 
one  with  bim.^  Thus  righteous  living  is  conditioned  upon 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  upon  oneness 
with  him,  in  true  Pauline  fashion.  It  is  this  theme  which 
controls  the  writer's  thought  throughout  bis  epbtle.  All 
that  lie  says  bears  upon  it.  But  the  epistle  follows  no 
definite  and  logical  plan.  The  author  takes  up  first  one 
side  of  the  matter,  and  then  the  other ;  then,  apparently 
with  the  feeling  that  be  has  not  said  enough,  he  takes 
them  up  again,  and  finally  a  third  time. 

Tlie  similarity  between  the  epistle  and  the  Gospel  is  so 
gi-eat  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  not  many  years  sepa- 
rated them ;  and  yet  the  polemic  tone  of  the  epistle  con- 
■  IJobnii.T,  21,  iii.  11.  'Cf.  IJohn  i.  1  gq.,  t.  20. 
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trasts  strongly  with  the  calm  and  even  tone  of  the  Gospel, 
and  makes  it  altogether  probable  that  the  two  were  written 
under  very  different  circumstances.  The  false  teachers 
whom  the  author  attacks  in  his  epistle  seem  not  to  have 
been  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  Gospel,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  they  had  come  into  prominence  since  its  com- 
position, being  aroused  to  open  hostility  by  its  publication, 
— especially  by  its  assertion  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  —  and  at  the  same  time  turning  to  their  own  use 
such  conceptions  in  it  as  were  in  line  with  their  own  ten- 
dencies. It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  they  claimed  that, 
in  an  eminent  degree  and  in  contrast  with  other  Chris- 
tians, they  were  free  from  sin,^  were  walking  in  the  light,^ 
were  acquainted  with  God^  and  loved  him,*  were  in  close 
fellowship  with  him,^  were  abiding  in  him,^  and  possessed 
his  Spirit^  The  importance  of  all  these  things  is  empha- 
sized over  and  over  again  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  And  so 
our  author  finds  it  necessaiy  to  deny  the  claims  of  the  men 
in  question,  pointing  out  that  their  refusal  to  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  their  corruptness  and  lack  of 
brotherly  love,  prove  the  emptiness  of  their  claims.  The 
false  teachers  did  not  get  their  views  from  the  fourth 
Gospel.  They  doubtless  had  them  already ;  for  they  gained 
them,  as  the  author  of  our  epistle  gained  his,  largely  from 
Paul.®  But  they  found  in  the  Gospel  much  that  fell  in 
with  their  own  ideas,  and  they  appropriated  it  to  themselves. 
The  tremendous  impression  which  Paul  left  on  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Asia  Minor  is  made  very  manifest  by  the  fact 
that  two  so  widely  different  schools  as  those  represented 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  author  of  our  epistle  and  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  false  teachers 

1 1  John  i.  8.  8  1  John  ii.  4.  «  1  John  i.  6.  ^  i  John  iv.  1  sq. 

2  1  John  ii.  10.  *  1  John  iv.  20.         «  1  John  ii.  6. 

8  It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  our  author  exhihits 
the  same  sort  of  rigorous  8ui)€riority  to  observed  facts  that  is  exhibited  by 
Paul  himself.  In  one  part  of  his  epistle,  to  be  sure,  he  asserts  that  no  man  is 
without  sin  (i.  8  sq.);  but  in  other  passages  he  declares  unequivocally,  and  in 
genuine  Pauline  fashion,  that  the  man  who  is  begotten  of  God  cannot  sin  (iii. 
6,  9,  V.  18) ;  and  the  same  kind  of  reliance  upon  theory  over  against  the  testi- 
mony of  appearances  is  seen  in  v.  15,  where  the  author  says,  '*  If  we  know  that 
he  heareth  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  which 
we  have  asked  of  him." 
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whom  he  combate,  should  both  have  adopted  certain  of  liia 
fundameutal  couceptions,  aud  based  their  divergent  sys- 
tems thereupon.^ 

The  two  brief  epistlea,  known  as  Second  and  Third 
John,  were  written  by  one  hand  and  at  about  the  same 
lime.  Whether  they,  too,  are  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
iind  of  the  Firet  Epistle  of  John  is  not  certain.  The  use 
of  the  term  "elder"  in  tJie  opening  salutation  is  against 
the  identification,  as  are  also  certain  differences  in  style. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  striking  resemblances 
both  in  thought  and  in  language,  which  natui-ally  suggest, 
and  indeed  make  it  quite  probable,  that  the  author  was  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Tradition  does  not  help  us  in  the 
matter,  for  it  begins  very  late,  and  even  then  is  not  unani- 
mous. Some  of  the  fatheiu  ascribe  the  letters  to  tlie 
aiiostle  John,  otiiers  to  John  the  presbyter,  others  are  in 
doubt  as  to  their  authorship.  But.  at  any  rate,  even  if 
not  identical  with  the  author  of  the  first  epistle,  the  writer 
of  the  two  short  epistles  must  have  belonged  to  the  same 
school  and  breathed  the  same  atmosphere,  and  must  hare 
been  familiar  with  the  Johannine  literature. 

One  of  the  epistles  is  addressed  to  some  church,  prob- 
ably in  the  province  of  Asia,  which  the  author  designates 
by  the  figurative  expression  "elect  lady";^  the  other  to 
a  member  of  the  same  churcli,  Gains  by  name.^  The 
author's  purpose  in  writing  to  the  church  was  to  warn  his 
readers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  certain  false  teachets 
who  were  travelling  about,  and  who,  he  feared,  might  be 
received  by  his  readers  and  lead  them  astray.  They  seem, 
in  fact,  already  to  have  found  a  welcome  from  some  in  the 
church,  and  to  have  gained  adherents  among  them.'     There 

'  In  tlie  ligbt  of  Ihis  fact  it  will  hardly  do  to  assume  with  Weizsacker  (I.e. 
S.  47il  sii-,  EiiR,  Trans.,  11.  p.  16  Sq.)  that  the  church  ot  Ephesus  which  Panl 
planted  was  practically  destroyed  after  his  Jeparture  from  the  city,  and  tbil 
the  church  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  was  to  all  intents  and  parposeii 
new  foundation.  In  spite  of  (he  oppiwition  which  Paul  had  to  encounter,  Md 
ot  the  hostility  tliat  continued  to  manifest  itself  after  he  had  left,  bis  influence 
was  more  deep  anil  laiftiiig  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom. 
See  above,  p.  4ST  £q..  where  the  Paullnism  ot  John,  of  Ignatius,  and  of  Ibt 
Gnostics  and  other  sectaries  is  exhthited. 

i^Johnl.  as.lohu].  *Ct.3John9sq. 
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was  therefore  special  reason  for  the  author  to  denounce 
them  and  to  warn  his  readers  against  them.  The  heresy 
of  which  they  were  guilty  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 
that  attacked  in  1  John,  involving  both  Docetism  and  anti- 
nomianism. 

The  author's  purpose  in  writing  to  Gains,  a  member 
of  the  church  addressed  in  2  John,  was  to  introduce 
and  commend  to  him  the  brethren  who  carried  the  latter 
epistle.  His  hospitality  is  highly  commended,  and  he  is 
exhorted  to  welcome  them,  in  accordance  with  his  well- 
known  custom,  and  to  set  them  forward  on  their  journey. 
The  brethren,  thus  referred  to,  were  evidently  travelling 
evangelists  who  went  from  place  to  place  preaching  the 
word.  The  author  improved  the  opportunity  at  the  same 
time  to  beg  Gains  not  to  imitate  the  example  of  Diotre- 
phes,  a  prominent  if  not  the  chief  official  in  the  church,^ 
who  was  hostile  to  the  writer  and  received  kindly  neither 
himself  nor  his  messengers.  Apparently  Diotrephes  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  false  teachers  who  are  denounced  in 
the  other  epistle.  Thus,  though  the  letters  are  so  brief, 
they  give  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  life  of  an  early 
church,  and  reveal  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  unity  of 
Christendom  was  prese?ved,  and  a  uniform  development 
secured,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  widest  diversity  of  local 
conditions  and  tendencies.  But  of  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  more  later. 

The  Apocalypse,  the  last  of  the  five  works  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  the  apostle  John,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
five  that  bears  the  name  of  John.  Justin  Martyr  ex- 
pressly identifies  the  author  with  the  apostle,^  and  no 
one  seems  to  have  questioned  the  identification  except  the 
sect  of  the  Alogi,  until  toward  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, when  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  the  chili- 
asm  of  the  book  was  offensive,  expressed  doubts  as  to  its 
apostolic  origin.  His  doubts  were  echoed  by  Eusebius, 
who  reports  that  many  in  his  day  ascribed  the  work  to  the 
presbyter  John,  of  whose  existence  we  learn  from  Papias.^ 
Eusebius  consequently  put  the  work  among  the  antilegom- 

1  3  John  9.  2  Justin :  Dial.  81.  »  See  below,  p.  623. 
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ena,'  and  it  was  long  before  it  acquired  an  unquestioned 
place  within  the  canon.  One  tiling,  at  any  rate,  is  entirely 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  author  of  tho  Apocalypse  vaa 
not  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  few  superHcial 
parallels  that  can  be  pointed  out  between  the  two  worts' 
count  for  nothing  over  against  the  total  difference  in  their 
style,  and  especially  in  their  conception  of  Christian  il^. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  Apocalypse  of  that  pro- 
found mysticism  which  is  fundamental  both  in  the  Gospel 
and  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  in  spite  of  the 
author's  emphasis  upon  the  death  and  the  pre-existenceot 
Christ,  his  stand[x>int  is  essentially  the  standpoint  of  the 
primitive  church  at  large. 

Whether  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  the  apostlo 
John  is  another  question.  If  the  apostle  John  was  the 
author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  he  cannot  have  written 
the  Apocalypse.  But  even  if  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  there  are  strong  grounds  for  assuming, 
aa  has  been  already  seen,  that  that  work  proceeded  from  a 
circle  in  which  he  was  the  leading  figure,  and  that  it  bean 
the  stamp  of  his  teaching,  and  i-epresents  with  more  or  less 
accu raL'V  his  cnntrollinir  com.-eplii.m  i-f  C'liristianiu-.  But 
if  that  be  so,  it  is  almost  as  difficult  as  in  the  other  case  to 
regard  the  Apocalypse  as  his  work,  for  it  represents  in  the 
main  an  entirely  different  type  of  thought.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  author  does  not  himself  claim  to  be  an  apostle,  and 
his  work  contains  no  hint  that  tho  one  whom  he  saw  in 
his  vision  was  the  beloved  Master  upon  whose  bosom  he 
had  leaned  and  with  whom  he  had  been  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated during  the  whole  period  of  hia  earthly  ministrj',^ 


nut  phflraclerlzatloD  oF  Christ  as  the  Lamb  ot  God, 
a  phraae  which  is  mied  of  him  in  Jnhn  i.  2ft,  36;  and  thBoecuirenceodhetenD 
"  Lngos  "  in  Rev.  lii.  13.  So  far  ns  the  [alter  is  concerned,  there  is  no  trace  ii 
the  entire  work  ot  the  Logos  conception  o(  the  fonrth  Gkispel,  and  In  the  jn^ 
saKS  referred  to  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  phrane  \iyot  -rtH  fni, 
which  la  due  to  a  mere  personification  ot  the  revelation  given  throng  Chri^l 
(Rev.  I.  2),  with  the  technical  term  XA7111  employed  in  John  1.  I  sq. 

'  This  fart  mnkeij  not  only  B|>alnst  Che  ascrijition  of  the  work  to  tlie  apiHilt 
John,  bnt  alio  against  its  psendonymitj'.  There  is  no  sign,  indeed,  thai  ttic 
anthor  wished  his  work  to  pass  aa  the  work  of  the  apostle  John,  or  of  ufoM 
else  than  himself. 
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It  is  a  mistake,  moreover,  to  assume  that  the  author 
claims  or  must  have  possessed  any  special  authority  over 
the  seven  churches  to  which  he  writes.  He  speaks  simply 
as  a  Christian  prophet,  and  what  he  says  demands  belief 
and  attention  not  because  it  is  his  own  word,  but  because 
it  is  the  word  of  God  revealed  to  him,  just  as  that  word 
was  supposed  in  his  day  to  be  revealed  to  Christian  proph- 
ets everywhere.  Any  Christian  who  was  recognized  as 
a  prophet  in  the  churches  addressed,  and  who  commanded 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  brethren,  might  have 
written  the  Apocalypse.  All  that  we  can  certainly  say, 
then,  about  the  author  is  that  he  was  a  Christian  prophet 
of  Jewish  birth,^  but  of  universalistic  principles,^  whose 
name  was  John  and  who  resided  in  Asia ;  and  that  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  all  the  churches 
addressed,  and  thoroughly  at  home  among  them.  An  early 
tradition  knows  of  a  certain  presbyter  John  who  lived  in 
Asia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century ,3  and  to  him 
the  Apocalypse  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,* 

1  The  Hebraistic  style  of  the  work  is  alone  safficient  to  prove  him  a  Jew ; 
and  his  conceptions  bear  throughout  a  genuinely  Jewish  character. 

2  The  author  evidently  made  use  of  Jewish  or  Jewish  Christian  sources  in 
which  the  national  particularism  had  considerable  play  (cf.,  e.gr.,  vii.  4  sq., 
xxi.  12) ;  but  he  himself  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  church  at  large 
in  its  recognition  of  the  salvation  of  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  and  he  evidently 
never  thought  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  as  binding  upon  any  Christian 
(cf.  V.  9,  vii.  9sq.). 

s  The  presbyter  John  is  mentioned  by  Papias  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius:  H.  E.  III.  39,  4.  Irenajus  failed  to  distinguish  him  from  the  apostle 
John,  and  supposed  consequently  that  Papias  was  a  hearer  of  the  latter,  and 
many  modem  scholars  agree  with  Irenseus.  See,  for  instance,  Salmon's  arti- 
cle Joannes  the  Presbyter  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.  But 
Ensebius  saw  that  Papias  was  referring  in  the  passage  in  question  to  another 
John,  and  he  therefore  concluded  quite  rightly  that  Papias  was  a  hearer  of 
the  latter  and  not  of  the  apostle.  We  have  no  other  information  about  this 
presbyter  John.  He  was  confounded  at  an  early  day  with  the  apostle,  and 
his  memory  seems  to  have  perished  entirely.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing his  existence,  as  some  scholars  do.  That  two  Johns  were  buried  at  Ephe- 
sus  is  said  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (in  Eusebius:  H.  E.  VII.  25),  by 
Eusebius  himself  (//.  E.  III.  39),  and  by  Jerome  (De  vir.  ill.  9),  Not  much 
weight  can  be  attached  to  the  report,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  tends  to  con- 
firm the  separate  existence  of  the  presbyter  John. 

*  Dionysius,  quoted  by  Eusebius :  H.  E.  VII.  25,  does  not  say  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  by  the  "presbyter  John,"  but  only  by  another  John  timn 
the  apostle ;  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  tombs  in 
Ephesus  bearing  the  name  of  John. 
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by  Eusebius,'  and  by  many  modern  scholars.  We  know 
so  little  about  thia  presbyt«r  John  that  it  is  impossible 
either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  his  identity  with  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse;  but  if  John  the  apostle  was  not  its 
authfJr,  it  ia  altogether  probable  that  John  the  presbyter 
was.  for  otherwise  we  should  have  to  assume  that  still  a 
third  influential  man  of  the  same  name  lived  and  labored 
in  Asia  at  the  same  time  with  the  apostle  and  presbyter. 
Tliis  of  course  is  not  impossible,  for  the  name  was  a  very 
common  one  among  the  Jews ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely.  Of 
the  date  and  general  character  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  called  it  forth,  I  shall  speak  a 
little  later  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  pei-secution. 
The  writings  which  we  have  been  considering  throw 
considerable  light  u[>on  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
first  century.  The  picture  of  an  unknown  church  which 
is  contained  in  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John,  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  first  epistle,  as  has  been 
seen,  reveals  the  prevalence  of  a  heresy  which  was  at  once 
antiuomian  and  Docetic,  and  we  know  from  the  letters  of 
Ignatius,  and  from  other  later  sources,  that  the  Gnostics,  to 
whom  the  false  teachers  attacked  in  1  John  were  cloeely 
related,  had  large  influence  throughout  Asia  Minor  in  the 
second  century.  From  the  seven  epistles  contained  in  the 
second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  get  a 
peculiarly  interesting  and  vivid  glimpse  of  the  diverse 
conditions  that  existed  in  seven  specified  churches,  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  general  course  of  development  in 
(■hristendom  at  large  is  greatly  enhanced  thereby.  That 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  addressed  only  seven 
churches,  when  there  were  doubtless  many  others  in  the 
province,  was  due  simply  to  his  love  of  symbolism.  The 
sacred  number  seven  was  a  favorite  one  with  him  and  con- 
trolled to  a  large  degree  the  composition  of  his  book. 
Undoubtedly  he  chose  the  seven  churches  he  did,  either 
because  they  were  the  most  prominent  in  the  province  or 
See  my  edition  of  Eusebius,  Dot«  tn  loc  nti 
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because  their  needs  were  greatest.  The  truth  is  that  in 
all  but  two  of  them  he  found  much  to  criticise.  Only  the 
churches  of  Smyrna  and  of  Philadelphia  receive  undivided 
commendation,  and  even  they  appear  to  have  been  far 
from  strong.^  In  both  cities,  moreover,  the  Jews  were 
evidently  exceedingly  hostile,  and  were  making  the 
Christians  considerable  trouble ;  for  the  author  denounces 
them  sharply,  and  characterizes  them  as  a  synagogue  of 
Satan.^ 

The  church  of  Laodicea  receives  the  most  unsparing  con- 
demnation. It  was  apparently  prosperous  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  but  its  prosperity  had  resulted  in  a  lack  of 
spiritual  eai-nestness  and  consecration  which  the  author 
severely  rebukes.  In  Sardis  the  state  of  affairs  seems  to 
have  been  almost  as  bad  as  in  Laodicea.  The  writer 
even  speaks  of  the  church  as  dead,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  declares  that  there  are  some  of  its  members  who  have 
not  defiled  their  garments,  and  are  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. In  Ephesus,  Pergamum,  and  Thyatira  the  condition 
of  things  was  more  complicated.  The  most  prominent 
factor  in  the  situation  was  the  presence  of  certain  antino- 
mian  teachers  who  were  leading  some  of  the  disciples 
astray,  and  whom  the  author  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
demn in  strong  terms  and  to  warn  his  readers  against. 
These  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites  were  evidently  akin  to 
the  libertines  who  are  denounced  in  other  New  Testa- 
ment epistles,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  no  hint 
that  they  were  also  Docetic  in  their  views,  as  were  the 
false  teachers  attacked  in  the  epistles  of  John  and  Igna- 
tius. Their  error  seems  to  have  been  only  practical. 
They  very  likely  found  a  warrant  for  their  libertinism  in 
the  principles  of  Paul,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  our  author  had  Paul  or  his  teachings  in  mind 

1  Rev.  ii.  9,  iii.  8.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  Ignatius 
in  writing  to  the  church  of  Philadelphia  a  few  years  later  found  it  necessary 
to  warn  his  readers  against  those  who  preached  Judaism  (chap.  0).  Appar- 
ently the  Jews  were  still  prominent  there,  and  were  attempting  to  secure  con- 
verts among  the  Christians.  In  Smyrna  they  seem  to  have  been  doing  no  harm 
when  Ignatius  wrote,  for  he  says  nothing  about  them  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Smymseans. 

«  Rev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9. 
2s 
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in  writing  tu  tliem.'  In  fact,  though  Paul's  priucipli 
touching  the  freedom  of  believers  from  all  objective 
was  not  geuerally  accepted,  there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  tlie  church  at  large  to  denounce  him,  or  to 
declare  its  disagi-ee merit  with  him,  for  thu  simple  reason 
that  Ilia  principle  was  not  generally  undei-stood,  and  it 
was  commonly  believed  that  he  was  as  true  a  supporter 
of  the  Christian  law  as  anybody  else.  And  in  this  the 
church  was  right  so  far  as  the  practical  question  was  con- 
cerned; for  Paul  was  as  bitterly  opposed  to  libertiuism 
and  licentiousuess  as  any  of  hb  brethren,  and  was  heartilj 
at  one  with  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  in  condemn- 
iug  everything  tliat  savored  of  looseness  or  laxity  in 
morals." 

In  Ephesus  the  disciples  had  already  repudiated  the  false 
apostles  and  the  teachings  of  the  Nicolaiuns,  and  the  onljr 
thing  which  the  author  had  agaiust  them  was  that  theit 
original  love  had  grown  cold.  Possibly  the  writer  himself 
was  at  home  in  Ephesua,  and  bis  presence  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  thtiir  rejection  of  false  teachers;  but 
their  zeal  against  heresy  may  also  have  had  something  to 
do  \vith  their  growing  coldness  in  Christian  love  and 
their  neglect  of  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  hfe. 
In  Pergamam  the  false  teachings  of  the  Nicolaitans  seem 
to  have  found  some  acceptance  within  the  church,  and  in 
Thyatira  there  were  api)arently  many  who  had  been  led 
astray.  Conditions  in  the  latter  place  were,  in  fact,  the 
reverse  of  those  in  Ephesus.  Love  and  devotion  to  tbe 
pi-actieal  duties  of  the  Christian  life  were  on  the  increase 
among  the  disciples  of  Thyatira,  while  their  attitude 
toward  the  false  teachers  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  city  a  heathen  jirophetess, 
to  whom  the  author,  with  evident  reference  to  the  notori- 
ous wife  of  the   Israelitish  king  Ahab,  gives   the  name 

I  It  is  antirely  unwarrariteil  l»  finil  in  the  false  apostles  ot  Rev.  ii.  2.  i  rd- 
ereace  to  Paul,  for  Iho  author  was  evidently  referring  to  recent  evenW;  M 
Paul  had  not  beeu  in  Epheaus  for  more  than  thirt;  years. 

'  Ireoieus,  followed  by  other  (Athers,  connects  the  Nicolaitans  mentioned  in 
Rev.  ii.  6, 1.1,  with  Nicolas,  one  iif  tlie  seven  who  were  appointed  to  lake  cbiip 
ot  the  charities  o(  the  phurchof  .Jerusalein.  But  there  is  no  grooDd  for  bik4  a 
Gonnectlnn.    Cf.  Ensehliu:  H.  E.  III.  21),  and  my  notes  In  (oc. 
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Jezebel.     She  was  apparently  wielding  considerable  influ- 
ence, and  was  leading  even  some  Christians  astray.^ 

The  picture  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  seven 
churches  is  thus  a  variegated  one,  but  it  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting on  that  very  account.  It  shows  clearly  the  many 
diflBculties,  both  external  and  internal,  with  which  Chris- 
tianity had  to  contend  in  its  early  days.  From  without 
not  only  hostility  and  persecution,  but  also  the  seductive 
and  insidious  influence  of  Jewish  and  heathen  principles 
and  practices ;  from  within  coldness  and  indifference,  un- 
sound thinking  and  corrupt  living.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  as  time  passed  the  need  of  organization 
should  be  increasingly  felt,  and  that  tried  and  true  men 
should  be  more  and  more  looked  to  to  control  the  destinies 
of  the  churches  and  to  guard  them  from  the  growing  dan- 
gera.  But  of  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly in  another  connection. 

4.  The  Church  and  the  Empire 

The  apostle  Paul  came  into  frequent  contact  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  his  great  mission- 
ary campaigns,  but  in  every  instance  he  found  in  them, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Acts,  a  protecting  and  not  an 
attacking  power.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
representation  of  that  book  is  in  this  respect  quite  true, 
at  least  for  the  period  preceding  his  Roman  captivity. 
That  he  was  finally  executed  as  a  criminal  was  due  not 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Christian,  but  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  his  condemnation 
had  no  effect  upon  the  status  of  his  Christian  brethren. 
They  were  not  participants  in  his  crime,  and  no  obloquy  or 
suspicion  attached  to  them  because  of  it.  For  some  years 
after  his  death  the  church  seems  to  have  gone  quietly  on 
its  way  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
and  without  suffering  any  molestation  from  them.  Matters 
might  have  gone  on  thus  for  years  longer,  had  it  not  been 

1  See  Schiirer's  essay:  Die  Prophetin  Isabel  t/i  Thyatira^  in  the  Theolo- 
gische  Ahhandlungen  C.  von  Weiszacker  gewidmetf  S.  37  sq. 
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for  tlie  great  conflagration  wliich  swept  away  a  considerable 
part  of  Home  in  the  summer  of  64,  and  which  brought  upon 
the  Christiana  of  that  city  the  terrible  baptism  of  blond 
known  as  the  persecution  of  Nero.'  The  t«rm  is  a  some- 
what misleading  one,  for  it  seems  to  imply  that  Nero  was 
an  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  he  undertook 
to  exterminate  it  or  to  check  its  growth,  as  some  of  his 
sucuessors  did.  But  the  truth  is  that  he  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of 
Tacitus,^  that  he  inflicted  tortures  and  death  upon  the 
Christians  of  Rome  simply  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  the  author  of  the  conflagration  and 
to  turn  the  rage  of  the  people  upon  another  object.  That 
the  Christians  should  have  been  thus  selected  as  the  scape- 
goats was  not  in  the  least  strange.  The  emperor  was  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Poppsa,  who  H-asa 
Jewish  proselyte,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Iiis  attention 
was  called  to  the  Christians  by  her.  Once  brought  to  liis 
notice,  their  notorious  lack  of  patriotism,  their  reputed 
atheism,  their  unsociability,  their  alleged  devotion  to  the 
black  ai-ts,  and  their  general  unpopularity  might  well  lead 
him  to  see  in  them  the  best  possible  persons  to  accuse  of 
the  crime  which  he  had  himself  committed.  It  may  be  that 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  Paul  had  already  acquainted 
him  with  the  existence  of  the  Christians,  and  that  he  was 
all  the  more  ready  when  the  emergency  arose  to  make  such 
use  of  them.  It  would  seem  from  the  account  of  Tacitus 
and  the  somewhat  ambiguous  words  of  Suetonius,^  that  the 
majority  of  the  Christians  were  not  punished  for  the  actual 
crime  of  incendiarism,  —  which  Tacitus  says  could  not  be 
proved  against  them,  —  but  were  put  to  death  as  enemies 
of  society  and  as  dangerous  characters,  whose  principles 
and  practices  were  such  as  to  imperil  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  of  the  state.  In  the  exercise  of  his  extraordi- 
nary police  jurisdiction,  the  emperor  had  the  right  to  pro- 
ceed against  such  persons,  as  against  brigands  and  pirates, 

'  Upon  the  Neroniaii  persooution.see  Arnold  :  Die  tferoniicAt  Chrittenctr- 
foliiunn.  aad  especially  Ramsay :  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  236  >q. 
i^ruiaJi,  XV.  44.  *8iietoiiiiu:  JITcro,  16. 
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without  recourse  to  the  courts  or  to  the  regular  legal 
forms  of  criminal  procedure.*  What  began,  therefore, 
simply  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  to  throw 
the  blame  of  the  great  conflagration  upon  the  disciples, 
eventuated,  when  the  charge  against  them  could  not  be 
proved,  in  a  wholesale  attack  upon  them  as  dangerous 
characters,  whose  destruction  was  demanded  by  the  good 
of  the  community  at  large ;  and  the  attack  doubtless  came 
to  an  end  only  when  the  emperor  tired  of  the  executions, 
and  according  to  Tacitus  not  until  the  people's  hatred  for 
the  Christians  had  been  turned  into  pity  by  the  awful  suf- 
ferings to  which  they  were  subjected. 

The  inhumanity  and  brutality  which  attended  their  exe- 
cution almost  pass  belief.  According  to  Tacitus,  "  They 
were  also  made  the  subjects  of  sport  in  their  death,  for 
they  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  wild  beasts  and  wor- 
ried to  death  by  dogs,  or  nailed  to  crosses,  or  set  fire  to, 
and  when  day  declined  they  were  burned  to  serve  as  noc- 
turnal lights."  It  is  doubtless  to  the  same  occasion 
that  Clement  refers  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
in  the  words,  "  To  these  men  .  .  .  there  is  to  be  added  a 
great  multitude  of  the  elect,  who,  having  through  envy 
endured  many  indignities  and  tortures,  furnished  us  with 
a  most  excellent  example.  Through  envy  those  women, 
the  Danaides  and  Dircse,  being  persecuted,  after  they  had 
suffered  terrible  and  unspeakable  torments,  finished  the 
course  of  their  faith  with  steadfastness,  and  though  weak 
in  body  received  a  glorious  reward."  ^  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  people  of  Rome,  little  as  they  might 
care  for  the  victims  (who  were  evidently  from  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  or  the  emperor  would  not  have  dared  to 
treat  them  thus),  and  heartily  as  they  might  despise  them 
for  their  foolish  delusion,  should  feel  that  they  were  pun- 
ished less  to  satisfy  justice  than  to  satiate  the  bloodthirsti- 
ness  of  Nero,  and  that  their  hatred  and  contempt  should 
ultimately  give  way  to  compassion. 

1  See  Mommsen  in  the  Historischf  Zpitschri/t,  1890,  S.  490  sq. ;  and  Hardy: 
Christianity  and  the  Roman  Government^  p.  101. 
>  Clement :  Ad  Cor.  6. 
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There  is  no  reasoii  to  suppose  that  the  massaci-e  ex- 
leDded  beyond  tho  confines  of  Rome,  or  that  any  law  was 
passed  or  edict  issued  making  the  profession  of  Ciiris- 
tianity  a  crime,  or  placing  the  Christian  society  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  But  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
emperor's  action  should  be  widely  known,  and  that  provin- 
cial governora  should  feel  at  liberty,  in  tlie  exercise  of  their 
extraordinary  police  jurisdiction,  to  follow  his  example  in 
treating  the  GhrLstians  as  outlaws  and  criminals  wheneror 
their  own  inclination  or  the  hatred  of  the  populace  sng- 
gested  such  a  course.  The  Christians,  therefore,  were 
thenceforth  in  a  precarious  condition,  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  held  responsible  for  local  or  national  disaster,  and  to  be 
sacrificed  to  popular  prejudice  and  passion,  or  to  be  made 
the  victims  either  of  religious  and  patriotic  zeal,  or  of 
petty  jealousy  and  spite. 

Of  their  actual  condition  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  during 
the  years  succeeding  Nero's  attack  upon  tliem,  we  have 
no  explicit  information,  though  there  are  possible  bints 
of  outbreaks  against  them  under  Vespasian  and  Titus.' 
But  the  em]>eror  Domitian  was  avowedly  hostile  to  thera 
as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  and  they  suffered  considerably  dur- 
ing his  reign  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  East.  Domitian's 
enmity,  both  to  Christians  and  to  Jews,  seems  to  have  been 
due  in  part  to  the  widespread  attempt  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  which  was 
levied  upon  all  the  Jews,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  temple  tax  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  send  to  the  latter  city.  The 
tax,  of  course,  was  collected  from  Jewish  Cliristians  as 
well  as  from  other  Jews,  and  there  were  so  many  of  the 
former  that  the  Christian  church,  as  well  as.  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  must  have  had  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
officials  particularly  drawn  to  it ;  and  thus  Christianity  in 
general  must  have  shared  with  Judaism,  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  the  hostility  of  the  authorities,  even  though  the 
two  faiths  were  not  confounded  by  them.  But  Domitian's 
enmity,  both  to  Jews  and  to  Christians,  was  due  especially 
'  Ree  Rnmsay :  Church  in  the  Roman  Empirt,  p.  2SG  sq. 
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to  their  known  disinclination  to  pay  the  emperor  such 
divine  honors  as  he  desired  to  receive  from  all  his  sub- 
jects. Upon  the  respect  and  homage  due  to  himself,  his 
jealous  and  suspicious  disposition  made  him  peculiarly 
sensitive,  and  many  besides  Jews  and  Christians  suffered 
his  vengeance  for  real  or  fancied  slights  which  were  inter- 
preted to  mean  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  Dion  Cassius 
records  that  during  his  reign  a  large  number  of  persons 
were  put  to  death,  or  had  their  property  confiscated  on  the 
charge  of  sacrilege.^  Among  them  were  Flavins  Clement, 
a  cousin  of  the  emperor  and  consul  in  the  year  95,  and 
his  wife  Domitilla.  The  former  was  executed;  the  latter 
banished.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Domitilla  at  least 
was  a  Christian,^  and  in  all  probability  it  was  primarily 
their  attachment  to  the  Christian  faith  which  brought  the 
emperor's  vengeance  upon  her  and  her  husband,  as  well  as 
upon  the  many  others  referred  to  by  Dion  Cassius.  We 
also  know  that  outside  of  Rome  the  disciples  had  to  en- 
dure severe  persecution  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,^ 
and  that  the  mere  profession  of  Christianity  was  regarded 
as  a  crime  and  punished  with  death  in  some  sections;^ 
while  the  refusal  to  worahip  the  image  of  the  emperor 
was  treated  in  the  same  way,^  The  emphasis  laid  by 
Domitian  upon  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  as  a  mark  of 
loyalty  to  the  empire,  must  necessarily  lead  the  authori- 
ties ultimately  to  regard  the  profession  of  Christianity  as 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  disloyalty ;  and  though  no 
law  seems  to  have  been  passed  upon  the  subject,  we  find 
that  already  before  Pliny  became  governor  of  Bithynia,  it 
was  generally  recognized  as  a  capital  crime  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  church,  and  it  had  become  the  custom  to 
put  an  accused  Christian  to  the  test  by  requiring  him 
to  sacrifice  to  the  image  of  the  emperor.^     Just  when  this 

1  dBeirris,  Dion  Cassias,  LXVII.  14  (see  Neumann :    Der  romische  Staat 
unddie  allgemeine  Kirche,  S.  14  sq. ;  and  Ramsay,  I.e.  p.  2G0). 

2  Compare  Eusebius:  H.  E.  III.  18;  and  see  Ramsay,  I.e.  p.  261. 
»  Cf.  1  Pet.  i.  6,  iii.  15,  iv.  15,  v.  9,  and  tlie  Apocalypse,  passim. 

*  1  Pet.  iv,  14,  IG;  Rev.  ii.  i:?,  vi.  9,  etc. 

*  Rev.  xiii.  15,  xiv.  9,  xix.  *20,  xx.  4. 

«  See  Pliny's  Epistle  to  Trajan  referred  to  on  p.  531,  above. 
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custorr  ise  we  do  not  know,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliat  it  had  itj«  origin  durkig  the  reign  of  DomitiBji. 
The  Chi'istiaus,  theu,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  in  Rome,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  were  regarded 
as  dangerous  and  disloyal  chanicters,  and  though  no  law 
was  passed  against  them,  and  no  systematic  policy  of  ex- 
termination was  entered  upon  by  the  authorities  either 
mjierial  or  provincial,  they  were  subjected  not  infrequenllj 
Mth  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces  to  suffering  and  even  to 
eath. 

But  the  hostility  of  state  thus  manifested,  and  the  pe^ 
secutions  which  the  Christians  were  called  upon  to  endure, 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  church. 
Ispecially  striking  is  the  hatred  wliich  was  engendered 
.mong  the  disciples  for  the  power  which  oppressed  them, 
nd  their  sense  of  the  irreconcilable  and  permanent  oppo- 
Jlion  between  the  church  and  the  empire.  In  the  epistles 
of  Paul  no  such  feeling  is  exhibited.  On  the  coutraxj. 
believers  are  exhorted  to  honor  and  obey  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  it  is  said  expressly  that  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  that  rulers  aire  a  terror  not 
to  the  good  but  to  the  evil.^  The  same  attitude  toward  the 
state  is  inculcated  in  First  Peter,^  and  it  is  implied  in  that 
epistle  that  the  authorities  may  put  a  stop  to  their  perse- 
cution, if  the  Christians  show  by  their  conduct  the  purity 
and  harmlessness  of  their  lives.^  But  in  the  Apocalypse 
we  find  an  entirely  different  spirit.  The  state  there  ap- 
pears as  the  irreconcilable  foe  of  the  church,  and  the  war 
between  the  two  is  to  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
Instead  of  preaching  submission  to  the  state  and  recogniz- 
ing it  as  a  power  ordained  of  God,  the  author  represents 
it  as  a  Satanic  might  and  thinks  only  of  vengeance  upon 
it.  Enmity  for  it  knows  no  bounds,  and  he  calls  upon 
all  the  people  of  God  to  rejoice  over  its  approaching 
destruction.*  The  Apocalypse  constitutes  the  classic  ej- 
ample  of  that  bitter  enmity  for  the  empire  with  which 

>  Rom.  xiii.  1,  3.  Compare  also  2  TheM,  ii,  6,  nbere  ibe  RomaD  Empin 
seems  to  bs  represented  a<i  a  rentrainiiie  pover. 

'I  Pet.  ii.  13aq.  <1  Pet.  ii.  12,  IS,  iii.  IG.  *  Ber.  XTiii.  ». 
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many  disciples  returned  the  latter's  hostility,  and  it  con- 
stitutes at  the  same  time  the  classic  example  of  the  way 
in  which  peraecution  led  the  church  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
the  approaching  consummation  and  upon  the  blessedness 
and  glory  to  be  enjoyed  by  Christ's  followers  in  his  king- 
dom. This,  in  fact,  was  the  second  marked  effect  of 
persecution.  The  original  expectation  that  Christ  would 
speedily  return  to  establish  his  kingdom  could  not  fail  to 
be  enhanced  by  the  terrible  experiences  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  century,  and  Christians  must  be  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  time  was  at  hand. 

It  was  under  the  impulse  of  this  feeling  that  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  like  so  many  Jewish  writers  from  the 
time  of  Daniel  on,  took  up  his  pen  to  depict,  for  the  com- 
fort and  inspiration  of  his  suffering  brethren,  the  good 
time  coming,  when  their  enemies  should  be  trampled 
under  foot  and  they  should  enjoy  blessedness  and  glory 
unspeakable.  The  aim  of  the  work,  which  was  addressed 
primarily  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the 
first  three  chapters,  was  the  same  as  that  of  First  Peter 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  to  quicken  and 
arouse  Christian  courage  and  zeal  and  to  nerve  the  follow- 
er of  Christ  to  continued  faithfulness  and  endurance. 
But  the  method  employed  for  the  purpose  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  followed  in  those  epistles ;  and  yet  it  was 
a  most  natural  method,  especially  for  one  familiar,  as  the 
writer  evidently  was,  with  the  apocalyptic  literature  of 
the  Jews  and  imbued  with  its  spirit.*  In  carrying  out  his 
task,  the  author  made  large  use  of  earlier  apocalyptic  writ- 
ings, probably  both  Christian  and  Jewish.^    That  much  of 

1  It  is  significant  of  the  degree  to  which  he  felt  the  influence  of  Jewish 
conceptions  that  he  represents  Christ  as  setting  up  an  earthly  kingdom  at  the 
time  of  his  return,  in  which  the  saints  are  to  rule  with  him  for  a  thousand 
years  before  the  final  onslaught  of  Satan  and  the  Last  Judgment  (xx.  4  sq.)« 
This  is  the  earliest  distinct  statement  known  to  us  of  the  chiliastic  view  which 
was  so  common  in  the  church  of  the  second  century. 

3  The  investigations  of  scholars  during  recent  years  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  made  large  use  of  earlier 
sources,  though  the  number  and  extent  of  those  sources  are  still  a  matter  of 
debate,  and  will  probably  remain  so.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  either  to 
reproduce  the  results  of  others,  or  to  attempt  an  independent  analysis  of  my 
own.    Dr.  Briggs*  recent  work  on  the  Messiah  of  the  Apostles  contains  a  very 
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the  material  besides  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  was 
original  with  himself,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  its  limits  with  exactness,  and  the  line 
separating  the  various  sources  from  each  other  can  be 
drawn  only  approximately. 

The  work  in  its  present  form  evidently  dates  £rom  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  The  persecution  of  Nero  is  distin- 
guished in  vi.  9  sq.  from  the  persecution  which  the  read- 
ens  were  enduring  at  the  time  the  author  wlis  writing. 
Domitiiin,  moreover,  is  referred  to  in  xvii.  11  under  the 
figure  of  the  eighth  beast,  and  is  pictured  as  a  Nero  re- 
divivus,  under  the  influence  of  a  widespread  popular  belief 
that  that  emperor  still  lived  and  would  yet  appear  upon 
the  scene,  and  in  accordance  with  the  common  Christian 
estimate  of  Domitian  as  a  second  Nero,  which  grew  up 
only  after  his  character  as  a  bitter  persecutor  had  become 
well  established-  But  various  indications  point  not  simply 
to  the  rciga  of  Domitian,  but  to  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign, 
aa  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  policy  of  persecution 
ba<l  been  estiblished  for  some  time  when  the  work  was 
written,  and  many  had  suffered  for  their  faith.  It  was 
not  a  new  condition  which  the  author  faced,  as  was  the 
case  when  First  Peter  was  written.  The  battle  had  been 
raging  so  long  and  so  bitterly  that  all  hope  of  compromise 
and  reconciliation  was  past,  and  nothing  but  the  final  ad- 
vent of  Christ  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  could  put 
an  end  to  the  conflict.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  testing 
Christian  discipleship  by  requiring  those  accused  of  being 
Christians  to  worship  the  image  of  the  emperor  was  already 
in  vogue,  as  it  was  later  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  as  it 

carefnl  and  elaborate  analysis  which  may  be  studied  with  great  proGt  (p.  SSI 
sqO-  Other  works  of  especial  importance  are  those  of  Viiltei  (Die  Entstthting 
dtr  Apokahjpsf.  MW2 :  2le  Anflage,  1885 ;  and  Dni  Problrm  der  Apolcalvptt, 
iS93),  Vi3cher(Die  Of'tiharung  dfi  Johannei:  einejiidisehe  Apokaljfpif.m 
Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  Tate  und  Vntr.TSuchungr.n,  II.  2,  1886),  Weizsackcr 
(.Das  Apostaliiche  ZeHaUer,  1886,  S.  CHH  sq.).  Sabatler  {I^i  Origiw*  litten- 
rairts  el  la  Composition  de  VApocalypse  de  St.  Jean,  1B8T),  and  Spitta  (Dit 
Offcnbamng  det  Johannes  unteriucht.  1889). 

For  farther  literature  upon  the  gnbject.  see  the  chapter  in  Dr.  Briggs'  work 
referred  to  just  above,  and  also  a  valnnble  article  by  Baldeasperger  (la  Ibt 
Zeilirhri/t  fiir  Thtologie  uiirf  Kirche.  18M,  S.  232  sq.),  In  which  is  given  an 
exrellent  review  ot  the  progress  of  rcrent  Investigation. 
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seems  not  to  have  been  when  First  Peter  was  written. 
All  these  conditions  point  to  the  latter  part  of  Domitian's 
reign,  the  period  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  expressly 
ascribed  by  Irenaeus,  the  earliest  father  to  tell  us  anything 
about  its  composition.^  The  work,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  constitutes  the  classic  example  of  that  strong 
hatred  for  the  Roman  Empire  which  its  persecuting  meas- 
ures aroused  in  the  hearts  of  many  Christians.  But  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  seven  epistles  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters  lead  to  something  of  a  modification  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  work  as  a  whole,  that  at  the  time 
it  was  written  the  church  of  Asia  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
awful  and  bloody  persecution  which  was  resulting  in  the 
torture  and  death  of  multitudes  of  Christians.  Though 
it  is  implied  in  i.  9  and  iii.  10  that  persecution  was  the 
common  lot  of  the  churches  addressed,  and  though  through- 
out the  seven  epistles  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  need  of 
patience  and  endurance,  persecution  is  explicitly  referred 
to  in  only  two  of  them :  in  the  epistles  to  the  churches  of 
Smyrna  and  Pergamum.  Moreover,  in  Smyrna  the  death 
penalty  had  apparently  not  yet  been  inflicted,^  while  in 
Pergamum  it  would  seem  that  only  one  martyr,  Antipas, 
had  lost  his  life.^  Evidently  it  was  not  so  much  specific 
cases  of  suffering  that  led  the  author  to  give  vent  to  his 
hatred  for  the  empire,  as  the  general  policy  to  which  the 
authorities  had  committed  themselves,  —  a  policy  which 
might  not  lead  to  many  deaths  in  any  one  place  or  at  any 
one  time,  but  which  meant  permanent  and  irreconcilable 
conflict  between  state  and  church.  The  same  conditions 
prevailed  during  a  large  part  of  the  century  that  followed. 
The  number  of  deaths  seems  never  to  have  been  large,  but 

^  Irenaeus:  Adv.  Ilxr.  V.  30,  3.  The  indications  of  an  earlier  date,  which 
occur  in  some  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  due  to  the  sources  of  which  the 
author  made  use,  and  cannot  be  urged  against  the  later  date,  which  is  too  well 
established  to  admit  of  doubt.  Among  those  indications  of  an  earlier  origin, 
one  of  the  most  notable  is  found  in  xi.  1  sq.  That  passage,  whether  part  of 
a  larger  work  or  not,  was  apparently  written  by  a  Jew  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Jewish  war,  while  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  Jerusalem,  but 
when  the  temple  was  not  yet  destroyed.  To  about  the  same  period,  or  possi- 
bly to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  parts  of  chaps,  xiii.  and  xvii.  are  also  probably 
to  be  referred. 

2Rev.  ii.  10.  «  Rev.  ii.  13. 
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the  enmity  of  tlie  empire  was  as  clearly  manifested  in  one 
death,  as  in  a  huiidred.  The  principle  was  the  same  in 
eitlier  co^;  and  whenever  any  8pecial  circumstances  led 
the  authorities  to  take  particular  cognizance  of  Cliristian- 
ity,  increased  severity  was  always  the  result. 

But  the  hostility  of  the  state  thus  manifested  had  the 
effect  not  simply  of  arousing  the  hatred  of  Christians,  bat 
also  of  compacting  the  chui'ch  and  broadening  the  Une 
which  separated  it  from  the  world  at  large,  and  thus  mak- 
ing more  real  and  vivid  the  sense  of  unity  and  of  brother- 
hood which  had  always  existed  among  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  One  of  the  notable  facta  to  which  the  literature 
of  the  late  first  and  early  second  centuries  bears  testimony 
is  the  increasing  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Christian  unity 
and  the  growing  effort  to  give  that  ideal  practical  expres- 
sion and  visible  embodiment. 

5.  The  Unity  of  the  Church 
The  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ  was 
a  possession  of  Christian  believers  from  the  beginning.  It 
is  true  that  the  word  "church,"  in  the  iniiversal  sense,  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  been  employed  before  Paul,'  but  the  con- 
ception, to  which  that  word  in  the  usage  of  Paul  and  of 
those  that  followed  him  gives  expression,  existed  from  the 
first.  The  original  disciples  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  thought 
of  themselves  as  a  family,  and  conversion  meant  their  in- 
corporation into  the  one  household  of  faith.  As  the 
Gospel  made  its  way  beyond  Palestine  the  same  feeling 
continued.  Christians  everywhere  were  conscious  of  be- 
longing to  one  family,  and  Christ's  disciples  were  brethren 
wherever  they  might  be.  It  was  one  of  Paul's  chief  con- 
cerns throughout  his  missionary  career  to  foster  this  sense 
of  unity  among  his  churches,  and  to  make  it  practical. 
He  was  interested  not  simply  in  individual  conversions, 
but  in  the  growth  of  the  church  of  God,  the  body  of 
Christ.^  It  was  that  church  which  he  had  persecuted,' 
is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Ct.Briggs: 
'  1  Cot.  ir.  9 ;  G*l.  1. 13 ;  Phil.  iii.  6. 
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and  it  was  that  church  to  whose  service  he  afterwards  gave 
himself  body  and  soul.^  But  Paul  was  concerned  not  sim- 
ply to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Christian  communities 
founded  by  him,  but  also  to  bind  them  all  to  the  Mother 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  no  mere  Gentile  church 
that  he  had  in  mind,  but  the  one  church  of  God  embracing 
all  Christ's  followers  everywhere ;  the  one  family  of  faith 
with  its  centre  in  Jerusalem  and  with  its  members  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.^  It  was  the  threatened  breach  of  this 
unity — the  threatened  separation  between  his  churches 
and  the  Mother  Church  —  that  caused  him  such  concern 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,^  and  it  was  with 
the  aim  of  preventing  such  a  break,  and  of  cementing 
more  closely  the  bond  that  bound  the  two  diverging  wings 
together,  that  he  made  so  much  of  the  great  collection  for 
the  poor  saints  of  Jerusalem  and  that  he  laid  it  upon  his 
churches  everywhere  as  a  sacred  duty.*  It  is  true  that  he 
was  not  wholly  successful  in  this  latter  aim ;  that  the 
Mother  Church  always  looked  with  more  or  less  suspicion 
upon  his  converts,  and  that  no  real  unity  between  them  was 
established.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  separation  finally 
became  complete  and  the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
church  of  the  world  at  large  went  their  separate  and  inde- 
pendent ways.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  principle  of 
unity  upon  which  Paul  laid  such  stress  lived  on  in  the 
world-church  —  the  church  of  history.  It  was  this  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  in  fact,  that  largely  controlled  the  develop- 
ment during  the  centuries  that  followed.  Christians  were 
conscious  of  belonging  not  simply  to  the  churches  of 
Ephesus,  of  Corinth,  or  of  Rome,  but  to  the  one  universal 
church  of  God.  Not  only  in  Paul's  epistles,  but  also  in 
the  literature  of  the  post-Pauline  period,  this  conception 
of  the  universal  church  is  very  prominent.^  The  word 
"church,"  to  be  sure,  was  commonly  employed  not  by 
others   only,  but  by  Paul   as  well,  in  a  local   sense,  to 

1  Col.  i.  24.  2  Rom.  xi.  13  sq. ;  Eph.  ii.  11  sq.  ^  Gal.  ii.  3. 

♦  Compare  especially  Rom.  xv.  27  and  2  Cor.  ix.  12  sq. 

*  Compare,  for  instance,  Heb.  xii.  23;   1  Pet.  ii.  9;  I.  Clement,  29,  30,  C4 ; 
DtdacAe,  IX.,  X. ;  Ignatius:  Phil.  9;  II.  Clement  14;  Hermas:  Vis.  ll.i. 
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designate  the  Christians  of  a  particular  city,'  or  even  of 
a  particular  house."  But  tliitj  usage  does  not  tii  the  leasl 
conflict  with  the  broader  conception.  The  church  in  the 
city  or  in  the  house  is  simply  a  local  maJiifestation  of 
the  church  of  God;  there  is  in  leality  only  one  church  as 
there  is  only  one  body  o£  Christ.  Of  that  true  Christians 
everywhere  are  meunbei-s,  and  the  fact  that  they  dwell 
in  Ephesns  and  Corinth  and  Rome,  the  fact  that  they  are 
scattered  over  all  the  world,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  their  unity.  The  words  of  the  Didaehe  are  especially 
significant  in  this  connection :  "  As  this  broken  bread  was 
scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  being  gathered  together 
became  one,  so  may  thy  church  be  gathered  together  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  into  thy  kingdom."' 

It  was  a  long  time  before  this  conception  of  the  one 
church  of  God,  lying  back  of  all  local  bodies  of  Chris- 
tiiins,  found  expression  in  organization.  It  was  loii^ 
before  the  church  at  large  came  under  the  control  of  a 
common  authority  and  was  ruled  by  a  common  govern- 
ment. During  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and 
for  some  generations  thereafter,  the  unity  of  the  church 
universal  was  a  unity  of  spirit  rather  than  of  body.  Chris- 
tians everywhere  were  bonnd  together  by  a  common  faith, 
a  common  hope,  and  a  common  purpose.  They  were  con- 
scious of  belonging  to  the  elect  people  of  God.  But  there 
was  no  central  government,  and  no  compact  which  obliged 
one  part  to  submit  to  the  will  of  another  part,  or  of  tlie 
whole.  Their  unity  was  purely  ideal.  They  were  all 
members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ  bound  by  their  dis- 
cipleship  to  observe  his  will  and  to  love  their  brethren 
everywhere;  but  they  were  entirely  free  to  interpret  that 
will  for  themselves,  and  to  go  their  own  independent  waj. 

>  So  P«ul  Hpeaks  of  the  "  church  which  iB  in  Corinth  "  {1  Cor.  1.  2) ;  of  tit 
"church  of  ILeThesaalonians"  (I  ThesB.  i.  1) ;  ol  the  '■  church  in  Cenchre*" 
(Rom.  ivi.  1) ;  and  in  tha  plural  ot  the  "  chnrches  of  Galatia  "  (Gal.  i. !) ;  of 
the  " churches  o(  Jodea"  (Gal.  i.22) ;  of  the  " churches  ot  Asia"  {1  Cor.  iri. 
ID);  of  the  ■■churches  of  the  Gentiles"  (Roni.  xvi.  4) ;  see  also  I  Corii.l6. 

'  Paul  speaks  of  hooac-churches  In  Bom.  svt.  G;  lCoc.xvi.l9;  Col.  it.  IS; 
rhilemon  2. 
*  Didaehe,  IX. 
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That  this  freedom  did  not  lead  ultimately  to  the  complete 
sacrifice  of  unity,  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  — 
that  all  the  local  churches  did  not  develop  along  separate 
and  divergent  lines,  and  the  Christianity  of  every  section 
remain  entirely  independent  and  distinct  from  the  Chris- 
tianity of  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  —  was  due  not 
simply  to  the  abstract  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  one 
church  of  God,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  from  the  earliest 
days  that  unity  found  pi-actical  expression  in  many  ways, 
and  was  promoted  by  various  causes. 

Prominent  among  the  practical  expressions  of  church 
unity,  and  the  causes  that  promoted  that  unity,  was  the 
active  intercourse  which  was  kept  up  among  the  vari- 
ous Christian  communities.^  Communication  not  only 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  province,  but  also 
between  different  provinces,  was  very  active  under  the 
empire,  and  travel  was  very  brisk  along  the  great  Roman 
roads.  And  as  Paul  had  confined  himself  largely  in  his 
missionary  work  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  provinces 
which  he  visited,  and  to  the  important  towns  upon  the 
main  highways  of  travel  and  commerce,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  disciples  of  different  places  should  see  much  of 
each  other.  The  sense  of  brotherhood  which  was  so  strong 
among  them  would  inevitably  lead  a  travelling  Christian 
to  seek  out  his  fellow-believers  in  every  city  in  which  he 
tarried  for  any  length  of  time.  Paul's  epistles,  as  well  as 
our  other  sources,  bear  frequent  testimony  to  the  closeness 
of  intercourse  thus  enjoyed.^  Indeed,  the  intercommuni- 
cation between  even  the  most  widely  separated  communi- 
ties was  so  general  and  so  constant  as  to  constitute  one  of 
the  most  marked  features  in  the  life  of  the  early  church. 
And  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  virtue  of  hospitality 
was  very  highly  esteemed,  and  that  it  is  inculcated  over 
and  over  again  in  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  age.^ 

But  such  intercommunication  was  not  simply  accidental 
and  confined  to  the  chance  visits  of  Christians  who  were 

1  Compare  Ramsay:  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  361  sq. 
3  Compare,  for  instance,  1  Cor.  i.  11,  xvi.  17 ;  Heb.  xiii.  23 ;  3  John  6. 
«Cf.  Rom.  xU.  13;  1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Heb.  xiii.  2;  1  Pet.  iv.  9;  I.  Clement  1, 
10,  etc. 
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teftTeUUng  iqKiii  otbar  Jiosiiiess.  It  was  emmnoii  also  for 
Qhuzch  to  oommnnioato  wiUi  ohiiroh,  as  ocoasioii  amae, 
throui^  zegnlar  ddegfttos  seat  for  the,  pmpose.  Pfd,  is 
we  know,  often  despatched  messengezs  from  one  part  of 
abid  world  to  aaottwr^  and  his  conTeHs  frequentij  eom- 
amnicated  with  Mm  in  Idle  same  way.^  And  so  &e  cAianib 
of  Borne,  in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  fiist  oentnvy,  seart  a 
deputation  to  Goiinth,  and  despatohed  a  lettw  Ihillm 
wi&  the  aim  of  patting  an  end  to  the  sohism  wMch  was 
distracting  the  Corintlii«i  ehnrch;*  and  In^atina,  in  Us 
epistles  to  Polycarp  and  to  the  lurches  of  Philadelphia 
and  Smyrna,  reqnested  that  delegates  m^t  be  s^it  to 
Syria  to  congratulate  the  discnples  there  upon  tiie  re- 
stored peace  whieh  they  were  enjoying.*  Snoh  oorataat 
intercommunication,  and  such  ma^estotions  of  inteiest  in 
the  wd&re  of  sister  diurches,  of  course  tended  to  keep 
aUve  the  sense  of  unity  of  which  they  were  the  praotioal 
expression,  and  at  ^  same  time  to  promote  nnlformilgr  is 
the  beliefs  and  customs  of  Christendom. 

But  unity  and  uniformity  wwe  also  pmnoted  by  the 
itinerant  apostles  and  prophets  who  were  very  nume^ 
ous  in  the  early  church.  Besides  the  Twelve  and  Paul 
himself,  there  were  many  other  apostles  engaged  in  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  Roman  world  during  the  first 
and  early  second  centuries.*  And  in  addition  to  them 
there  were  prophets  and  other  teachers  who  travelled  from 
place  to  place  imparting  divine  revelations  and  preaching 
the  word  of  God.^  They  were  received  with  great  honor, 
and  were  heard  with  respect  wherever  they  went.  Their 
utterances  were  listened  to  commonly  as  messages  from 
God,  and  their  influence  in  moulding  the  conceptions  and 
the  customs  of  the  church  at  large  was  tremendous.  It 
was  very  largely  through  them  that  unity  was  preserved 

1  Cf .  2  Cor.  viii.  18  sq. ;  Eph.  vi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  7 ;  PhH.  li.  19,  26 ;  1  Thess.  iii. 
2 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  12 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  Phil.  iv.  16. 

2  Cf.  Clement :  Ad  Cor.  65. 

8  Ignatius :  Phil.  10,  Smyr.  11,  Polycarp,  7. 

*  Compare,  for  instance.  Acts  xiv.  4, 14;  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  xv.  7 ;  Rom.  xri.  7; 
1  Thess.  ii.  6;  2  Cor.  xi.  13;  Rev.  ii.  2,  and  especiaUy  Didache,  XI. 
fi  Compare  especially  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  Didache,  XI. 
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between  different  parts  of  Christendom,  and  that  it  was 
made  possible  for  communities,  even  of  the  most  widely- 
sundered  provinces,  to  develop  with  so  striking  uniformity. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of 
these  travelling  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  few  records  of  their  activity,  and  that 
their  names  have  nearly  all  perished;  but  the  general 
results  of  their  work  are  very  apparent,  and  the  few  refer- 
ences we  have  to  them  show  how  numerous  and  how  dili- 
gent they  must  have  been. 

That  it  was  possible,  when  the  disciples  came  chiefly  from 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  for  such  apostles,  prophets, 
and  teachers  to  devote  themselves  to  religious  work,  and 
even  to  leave  their  homes  and  travel  from  place  to  place, 
was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  were  welcomed 
everywhere  by  their  brethren  and  supplied  by  them  with 
the  necessaries  which  they  might  require  upon  their  farther 
journey.  Doubtless  there  were  many  of  them  who,  like  Paul, 
maintained  themselves  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  But 
it  was  recognized  that  they  had  the  right  to  expect  enter- 
tainment and  support  from  those  to  whom  they  ministered.^ 
It  was  widely  regarded,  indeed,  as  their  duty  to  depend 
wholly  upon  the  hospitality  of  others,  and  to  take  nothing 
with  them  upon  their  journeys  except  the  bare  means  of 
subsistence  while  going  from  place  to  place.^ 

Still  another  means  by  which  the  unity  of  the  church 
at  large  was  promoted,  was  the  custom  of  sending  apos- 
tolic and  other  important  epistles  around  from  church  to 
church,  that  others  besides  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  perusal.  Thus 
Paul  directed  that  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  should  be 
read  in  the  neighboring  church  of  Laodicea,  and  the  epis- 
tle from  Laodicea  in  ColossaB.^  And  so  Clement's  refer- 
ence, in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,*  to  Paul's  letter 
to  them  shows  that  that  letter  was  read  in  his  day  at 
Rome  as  well  as  at  Corinth.     The  same  custom  was  fol- 

1  Compare,  for  instance,  Matt.  x.  10 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  12  sq. ;  2  Cor, 
zi.  7  sq. ;  Didache,  XI. 

*  Compare  Matt.  x.  9  sq. ;  Didache,  XI. 

«  Col.  iv.  16.  ♦  Clement :  Ad  Cor.  47. 

2t 
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lowed  dflo  wiiii  otiMo^  writiogs  than  those  td  ¥wfA.  The 
PMil^iane  in  the  eeeoiid  oentory  requested  Polyeacp  to 
forwiffd  tilem  ooj^ee  of  ^  epiettoe  of  ]l^|;IlatttuE^  that  thejr 
might  be  edified  bgr  tfaeir  penual;^  and  Hemtae  was  di- 
xected  in  hk  vMon  not  onlj  to  lead  his  book  to  liie  chmch 
of  Rome,  but  also  to  have  Gojaes  of  it  sent  bj  Clement  to 
other  dties,  Hiat  ^all  tiie  elect**  might  read  it.*  indeed, 
manj  works  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing 
were  expressly  addressed  to  a  wider  public  than  a  single 
church.  Paul's  EjHstle  to  tiie  Galatians  was  designed 
for  the  diurohes  of  Galatia,  and  must  have  bew  sMt  con- 
sequently £rom  one  dtf  to  another  throughout  tiie  province. 
1%e  soK»lled  Epistle  to  tike  Ephesians  was  also  a  genuine 
circular  letter,  intwded  for  a  wide  circle  id,  xeadem  resi- 
dent apparently  in  different  parts  of  the  pvovinee  of 
Asia.*  The  same  is  trae,  too,  of  First  and  Second  Corin- 
thians, in  which  not  only  die  chureh  of  Comitfa  itself  \a 
mentioned  in  the  salutation,  but  also,  in  lAe  one  case,  ^sll 
the  saints  which  are  in  the  whole  of  Achaia**;  and^  in  the 
other  case,  *^  all  that  call  upon  the  name  of  oi:^  IaxA  Jesus 
Christ  in  every  place.''  Similarly  the  Apocalypse  was 
intended  for  a  large  public.  Seven  churches  of  Asia  are 
addressed  in  it,  and  they  doubtless  simply  as  representa- 
tives of  the  entire  church  of  the  province.  What  is  true 
of  some  of  Paul's  epistles  and  of  the  Apocalypse  is  still 
more  true  of  most  of  the  so-called  catholic  epistles. 
First  Peter  is  expressly  addressed  to  the  Christians  of 
all  the  five  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  James  still  more 
generally  to  the  "twelve  tribes  of  the  dispersion,"*  and 
in  2  Peter,  Jude,  and  1  John  the  circle  of  readers  is  not 
limited  in  any  way.  Such  general  or  catholic  epistles  of 
course  imply,  so  far  as  the  addresses  are  original,  that  their 
authors  were  recognized  as  apostles  or  prophets  not  simply 

1  Polycarp :  Ad  Phil.  13. 

2  Hernias:  Vis.  II.  4.  Compare  also  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  Eosebios: 
H.  E.  IV.  23. 

*  See  above,  p.  380. 

^  Od  the  address  see  aboye,  p.  583.  As  remarked  there,  James  was  probably 
not  written  as  an  epistle  but  as  a  homily ;  but  it  may  have  been  sent  out  later 
into  the  world  at  large  as  a  catholic  epistle  or  tract,  by  its  own  author  or  by 
some  one  else. 
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by  particular  communities,  but  by  the  church  at  large,  or 
at  least  by  large  sections  of  it.  They  presuppose,  in  fact, 
the  travelling  missionaries  and  preachers  to  whom  refer- 
ence was  made  just  above.  Only  because  there  were  such 
men  who  were  going  from  place  to  place,  and  were  received 
everywhere  with  honor  as  Christ's  divinely  commissioned 
messengers,  could  1  Peter,  1  John,  Jude,  and  James  (if  it 
be  an  epistle  at  all)  have  been  written.^  But  it  is  clear 
that  all  such  general  epistles,  and  all  other  epistles  which 
had  more  than  a  local  circulation,  must  have  contributed 
to  the  sense  of  unity  between  the  churches,  and  must  have 
promoted  a  uniformity  of  development  in  the  different 
parts  of  Christendom.  Not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
apostles  and  prophets  themselves  did  such  writings  in- 
fluence the  life  of  the  church  at  large.  The  spoken 
word  always  preceded  the  written;  and  they  were  ad- 
dressed not  to  the  unconverted,  but  to  those  who  were 
already  within  the  fold,  and  hence  their  influence  was  only 
secondary,  not  primary.  And  yet  it  was  real,  nevertheless, 
and  account  must  be  taken  of  it  in  every  attempt  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  church  during  the  generations  that 
followed. 

The  same,  is  true  to  some  extent  of  the  Gospels,  which 
were  intended  not  for  a  single  church  or  community,  but 
for  the  world  at  large.  The  conceptions  of  the  earliest 
generations  of  Christians  were  not  formed,  to  be  sure,  nor 
were  they  influenced  to  any  great  extent  by  the  Gospels. 
It  was  long  before  those  works  secured  any  wide  cir- 
culation, and  they  commonly  found  the  Christianity  of  the 
communities  to  which  they  came  more  or  less  stereotyped. 
But  after  they  had  made  their  way  into  general  circula- 
tion, they  had  some  effect  in  controlling  the  development 
of  Christian  thought,  and  in  keeping  alive  the  sense  of 
unity  throughout  the  church  at  large,  by  holding  always 
before  the  minds  of  believers  everywhere  the  idea  of  their 
common  Master  and  of  their  common  discipleship. 

^  Second  Peter  of  course  falls,  as  a  pseudonymous  work,  into  a  different 
class.  It  appealed  for  a  hearing  not  to  its  real  author's  apostolic  or  prophetic 
character,  but  to  the  authority  of  Peter,  under  whose  name  it  passed. 


6M  ^  wBm  Msomoi^o  aos 

Tims  various  agencies  aided,  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
to  a  greats  (xr  less  degree,  in  preserving  and  promotii^ 
the  sense  of  unity  which  existed  from  the  beginnii^,  and 
fiiade  it  possible,  in  qdte  of  the  disintegiating  influence  of 
local  conditions  and  interestB,  for  the  most  widely  separated 
churches  to  keep  in  toudi  with  each  other  and  to  davdop 
along  the  same  general  lines. 

But  the  actufd  unity  of  the  church  at  large  was  pio^ 
moted,  also,  by  the  pressure  of  persecuti^m  from  witlumt 
and  of  heresy  from  within.  That  unity  would  have  found 
expression,  and  would  have  been  conserved  in  tiie  ways 
that  have  been  indicated,  even  had  no  such  pressure  been 
felt.  But  the  immediate  effectof  the  hostility  of  the  state, 
as  has  been  already  indicated,  was  to  Iwd  ChriMians  every* 
where  to  realize  more  and  more  their  heavenly  citizenship 
and  destiny,  and  tibe  Inroad  line  which  separated  tliem  from 
the  world  about  them,  and  which  marked  them  off  from 
their  neighbors  as  a  peculiar  people,  as  fellow-disciples  of 
a  common  Lord.  Thus  their  oneness  was  emphasised  and 
increased  under  the  pressure  of  persecution.  But  still 
more  marked  was  the  effect  of  heresy;  of  the  growth  of 
principles  and  practices  which  Christians  in  general  looked 
upon  as  utteriy  subversive  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  The 
forms  which  those  principles  and  practices  commonly  took, 
during  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  have  been 
already  indicated  and  do  not  concern  us  here;  but  the 
effect  which  they  had  upon  the  development  of  the  worid- 
church  is  of  the  very  greatest  historic  significance.  That 
effect,  in  a  word,  was  to  narrow  and  define  the  circle  of 
Christian  brotherhood,  and  thus  to  make  the  church  in 
reality  something  less  than  the  sum  of  all  Christ's  fol- 
lowers. The  process  of  exclusion,  by  which  all  that  did 
not  accept  certain  well-defined  doctrines,  and  govern  their 
lives  in  accordance  with  certain  specified  laws,  were  finally 
put  without  the  pale  of  the  church  and  regarded  as  no 
better  than  the  unbelieving  heathen  about  them,  was 
only  in  its  incipiency  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  line 
was  not  yet  sharply  drawn,  and  the  false  teachers  and 
their  followers  were  still  commonly  within  the  chui*ches 
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addressed  in  the  letters  attacking  and  denouncing  them.^ 
But  the  principle  which  must  result  in  their  ultimate 
exclusion  is  enunciated  in  all  those  letters.  They  are 
not  true  Christians  and  members  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  so  they  cannot  be  allowed  permanently  to  commune 
and  to  associate  as  brethren  with  those  who  are.  Into  the 
steps  which  the  church  at  large  took  in  its  effort  to  exclude 
such  men,  we  cannot  enter  here.  They  fall  within  the 
second  century .^  And  yet,  even  in  some  of  the  writings 
which  form  a  part  of  our  New  Testament  canon,  we  find 
one  of  those  steps  foreshadowed.  There  are  hints,  for  in- 
stance, in  Jude  17  and  in  2  Peter  iii.  2  of  that  tendency 
which  resulted  ultimately  in  the  universal  recognition  of 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as  an  exclusive  standard  and 
norm  of  Christian  truth. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  false  principles  and 
practices  among  the  disciples  themselves,  the  church  of 
Christ,  which  originally  comprised  all  that  professed  them- 
selves his  followers,  was  finally  narrowed  to  include  only 
a  part  of  them,  and  without  its  pale  were  large  numbers 
who  claimed  to  be  truly  his  disciples.  The  sense  of  unity 
among  those  within  was  increased  by  the  exclusion,  but  it 
was  no  longer  an  all-embracing  unity.  The  world-church, 
like  the  Jewish  Christian  church  before  it,  had  become  an 
exclusive  institution,  and  the  age  of  Catholicism,  which 
meant  at  the  same  time  the  age  of  sectarianism,  had 
already  dawned. 

6.  The  Developing  Organization* 

The  result  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  previous  sec- 
tion implies  that  the  original  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ 

1  Compare  not  only  Paul's  epistles,  but  also  Second  and  Third  John ;  Jude 
12;  Rev.  ii.  14  sq.,  etc.  From  1  John  ii.  10,  it  seems  that  those  whom  the 
author  attacks  had  already  separated  themselves  from  those  addressed. 

*  In  my  Inaugural  Address,  entitled  Primitive  and  Catholic  Christianity 
(p.  29),  I  describe  those  steps  in  the  following  words:  "These  steps  were 
three :  first,  the  recognition  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  as  the  exclusive 
standard  and  norm  of  Christian  truth ;  second,  the  confinement  to  a  specific 
office  (viz.,  the  Catholic  office  of  bishop)  of  the  power  to  determine  what  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles ;  and  third,  the  designation  of  a  specific  institution 
(viz.,  the  Catholic  Church)  as  the  sole  channel  of  divine  grace." 

•  Upon  this  subject  see  especially  Hatch :  The  Organization  qf  the  Early 
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had  been  succeeded  by  a  legal  unity ;  tliat  the  cLiirch  had 
already  begun  to  organize  itself,  and  to  take  on  the  form 
of  a  visible  institution  with  a  regular  government,  with 
definite  laws,  and  with  the  right  to  inflict  penaltit^  tor 
rebellion  against  that  government,  and  for  the  violation  of 
those  laws.  That  process  of  organization  began  before  the 
close  of  the  period  with  which  this  volume  deals,  and  to  it, 
so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  first  century,  we  must  now  devot« 
our  attention.  If  we  would  understand  it,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  universal  church  did  not  grow  out  of 
the  local  congregations,  but  that  they  gi-ew  out  of  it;  that 
they  believed  themselves  to  lie  simply  manifestations  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  established  on  earth  by  Christ.'  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  our  study  must  begin  not  with  the 
local  communities,  but  with  the  church  of  Christ  that  lay 
back  of  them.*  That  church  owed  itd  origin  to  Jesus  him- 
self, but  it«  spread  pnmarily  to  liis  apostles.  They  had 
been  chosen  by  him  to  be  his  witnesses  in  an  especial  sense. 
and  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  un evangelized.  Their 
work  was  evangelistic  work,  and  they  carried  it  on  after 
his  death,  first  of  all  in  .Jerusalem,  and  afterwai'ds  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  If  they  were  true  to  their  calling,  they 
were  as  truly  apostles  or  missionaries  in  the  beginning  .^t 
Jerusalem,  as  when  they  were  later  journeying  about  in 
distant  lands,  preaching  to  those  who  had  never  heard 
of  Jesus,  They  were  serving  the  church  at  large  in 
the  one  case  as  truly  as  in  the  other.  But  the  Twelve 
were  not  the  only  apostles  in  the  early  church.  Indeed, 
the  name  "  apostle "  was  not  originally  a  distinctive  title 
of  the  Twelve,  There  were  many  apostles  or  missionaries, 
but  among  them  the  Twelve  were  especially  distinguished. 

Chrialian  CInirchei;  tranalaleH  into  Gennaii  with  notes  and  ezcDrsasea  by 
Hariiack  under  the  title  Die  GeieUKha/taver/asfun;j  tier  cAristiic/ien  Kirdien 
im  Alterlkum;  Harnaok  in  liis  ediliou  of  the  Didadit  {Texte  und  Cnlir- 
tuchungen,  II.  1,  8.  88  sq.);  Weizsiickec,  (,c.  S.  606  sq.  (Eng.  Trans..  II. 
p.  291  sq.);  Loenlng;  Die  Gemeindcver/awung  ie»  Urchriiteiithuma  ;  Loofs  in 
the  Theologitche  StTidien  mid  Kritiken,  1S90,  S.  619  Bq, ;  Sohm:  Kirehtu- 
rechi,  Bd.  I.;  R^ville:  Lea  Orir/iiiea  de  L'^piicopat;  and  of  the  older 
litsrtktiire,  LIghttoot'a  Etaayon  the  ChrUtian  MinUfry,  In  his  CommontaryMi 
Philippians. 

1  Sbo  above,  p.  638.  ^  Compare  Sohm,  I.e.  S.  16  b^ 
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because  they  had  been  singled  out  by  Christ  for  special  sei> 
vice  and  privilege.  An  examination  of  the  literature  of 
the  first  century  is  very  instructive  in  this  connection.^  In 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  the  twelve  appointed  by  Christ  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  twelve  disciples.^  They  are 
called  apostles  only  once,  and  then  not "  The  Apostles  "  as 
if  they  were  the  only  ones,  but  "  The  twelve  Apostles."  ^ 
In  the  Gospel  of  Mark  they  are  called  "  The  Apostles  " 
only  once,*  in  all  other  passages  "  The  Twelve."  *  In  the 
Gospel  of  John  they  are  not  referred  to  at  all  as  "  The 
Apostles  " ;  indeed  the  word  "  apostle  "  occurs  only  once  in 
the  Gospel,  and  then  only  in  the  most  general  sense.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  Twelve 
are  called  "The  Apostles"  in  ix.  10,  xvii.  5,  xxii.  14 ;7 
and  in  the  Book  of  Acts  they  are  thus  designated  some 
twenty-eight  times,  being  called  "The  Twelve"  only 
once,^  and  then  evidently  under  the  influence  of  an  older 
source.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  first  century  the  word 
"  apostle  "  is  used  in  an  eminent  sense  of  the  Twelve  (and 
of  Paul)  only  in  the  writings  of  Paul  himself,  and  of  those 
authors  who  had  felt  his  influence.  That  peculiar  use  of 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  a  result  of  the  controversy 
between  Paul  and  the  Judaizers.  It  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  claim  that  he  was  an  apostle  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  missionary  was.  The  Judaizers  urged  over  against 
him  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  original  Twelve,  and 
it  was  necessary,  consequently,  for  Paul  to  show  that  he 
had  been  called  by  Christ  in  as  true  and  direct  a  way  as 

« 

^  Compare  also  Harnack's  edition  of  the  Didache,  S.  115  sq. 
8  Matt.  X.  i,  xi.  1,  xx.  17,  xxvi.  20. 

'  Matt.  X.  2.  In  two  cases  they  are  spoken  of  as  *'  the  Twelve  '*  (xxvi.  14, 
47) ;  once  as  "these  Twelve "  (x.  6). 

*  Mark  vi. .%.  Very  likely  through  a  conformation  of  the  text  to  the  text 
of  Luke,  as  in  Mark  iii.  14,  where  in  some  manuscripts  the  words  "  whom  also 
he  named  apostles  "  are  added  from  Luke  vi.  13. 

s  Mark  iv.  10,  vi.  7,  ix.  35,  x.  32,  xi.  11,  xiv.  10,  17,  20,  43.  In  iii.  14  they 
are  called  simply  "  Twelve." 

«  John  xiii.  16:  "An  apostle  [that  is,  "one  sent"]  is  not  greater  than  he 
that  sent  him."    In  John  vi.  67,  70,  71  they  are  called  "  the  Twelve." 

7  Cf .  also  Luke  vi.  13 :  "  He  chose  twelve  of  them  and  called  them  apostles. " 
They  are  called  "  the  Twelve  "  in  Luke  viii.  1,  ix.  1, 12,  xviii.  31,  xxii.  3,  47, 
apparently  in  each  case  under  the  influence  of  an  older  source. 

*  Acts  vi.  2. 
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V,  ai        lat  his  credit  ami  authority  were  equal  to  theirB. 

oQiu  not  call  himself  one  of  the  Twelve,  of  course; 

lc  could  emphiisize  the  fiict  that  his  apostleship  was 

;h  as  theira,  aiid  that  it  involved  all  that  theirs  did; 

It  ne  represented  to  the  Gentiles  what  they  did  to  the 

W8 ;  that  he  was  the  a{)ostle  of  the  uncircuiucision  to  tlie 

ne  eminent  sense  in  which  they  were  the  apostles  of 

i  circumcision.     The  controveray  thus  tended  to  set  both 

I  Twelve  and  Paul  apart  from  all  other  apoatlea  in  the 

unda  of  his  followers,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  title, 

^      )on  which  he  laid  such  emphasis  and  which  was  cominon 

l^voth  to  him  and  them,  should  be  used  in  Pauline  circles, 

if  not  exclusively,  at  any  rate  in  a  peculiar  aenise,  of  hini- 

elf  and  the  Twelve.     In   his  own  epistles  the  word  is 

mployed  frequently  in  the  broader  sense,^  but  it  is  impUed 

many  passages  that  he  regards  liia  own  apostleship,  and 

th  it  the  apostlesliip  of  the  Twelve,  as  of  a  higher  grade 

d  greater  dignity  than  that  of  others." 

In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  as  already 

dicated,  and  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,*  the  common  use 

^-Ol  the  word  in  a  broader  sense  is  implied,  and  in  the  Atxica- 

lypse*  and  the  Diiinc/ie^  the  word  is  explicitly  employed 

1  Cf.  Rom.  xvi.  T ;  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  ix.  6,  iv.  T ;  1  Thsss.  ii.  G.  It  is  significant 
that  Paul  uses  the  worij  in  a  still  brooder  sense  to  designate  messengers 
appointed  by  &  particular  church  for  a,  particular  mission,  as  in  2  Cor.  viii,  33 
and  Phil.  ii.  'J.^>.  This  makes  still  more  evident  the  originally  unofficial  char- 
acter u[  the  word. 

*Cf.  Kom.1-1;  1  Cor.  ii.  l.xv.  5aq.;  Gal.  i.  1, 17, 19;  Epli.  i.  1 ;  and  espe- 
cially! Cor.  1.  1,  2  Cor.  1. 1,  Col.  i.  1,  where  he  diBlldguiBhea  himself  iu  the  one 
case  from  Siisthenes  and  in  the  otlier  cases  from  Timulhy  by  the  use  of  the 
title  "apsstle,''  altbough  Timothy  at  least  ivas  an  apostle,  as  wo  learu  from 
1  TheM.  11.  ft.  It  is  worthy  ot  notice  also  that  in  Eph,  Ir.  II  Paul  apparently 
uses  tlie  word  in  its  narrower  sense  to  designate  only  the  Twelve  and  himself, 
for  only  thus,  it  woulil  seem,  can  the  enumeration  o(  evangelists  after  aposlles 
and  prophets  be  explnineil.  Tlie  word  "  evangelist "  occurs  in  only  two  olber 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Acts  xii.  8  of  Philip  and  In  2  Tim.  iv,  S  nf 
Timothy,  who  is  includeil  among  the  njiostleB  by  Paul  himself  In  1  Thess.  ii.  *>. 
The  word  is  not  fonnd.  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  in  the  literature  of  the  second 
century,  but  it  is  used  by  Eusehius  (//.  K,  III.  SI  and  V.  10)  to  designate  the 
missionaries  who  are  called  apostles  in  the  Diilaclie,  Evidently  Ibe  evanee- 
lists  were  simply  apostles,  and  the  only  reason  for  the  use  of  the  word  "evange- 
list "  was  (he  desire  to  confine  the  title  "ajiostle  "  to  the  Twelve  and  Paul. 

"  Barnabas,  V.  9,  Vlll.  .1. 

*  In  Rev.  Ii.  '2  the  reference  to  false  apostles  implies  the  existence  ot  true 
apoflles  licsirli'S  the  Twelve,  for  they  were  known  to  be  false  only  after  trial. 

'  Dhluchc,  XI. 
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in  that  sense.  In  the  Book  of  Acts,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  broader  meaning  appears  only  twice,^  and  then  appar- 
ently under  the  influence  of  an  older  source ;  while  in 
Clement  and  Ignatius  the  word  is  used  as  the  exclusive 
title  of  Paul  and  the  Twelve.^  In  other  writings  of  the 
same  period  the  usage  is  ambiguous. 

It  is  clear  that  as  Paul  used  the  title,  and  as  it  was  used 
in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Didache,  it  did  not  imply 
that  the  person  designated  by  it  had  necessarily  seen  Jesus ; 
for  Paul  uses  it  of  Timothy  in  1  Thess.  ii.  6  and  of  ApoUos 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  and  even  though  it  is  possible  that  Silvanus, 
Andronicus,  and  Junias,  to  whom  he  also  applies  it,^  may 
have  seen  Christ,  Timothy  and  Apollos  certainly  had  not.* 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  late  date  of  the  Didache^  it  is  of 
course  impossible  that  the  travelling  apostles  whom  it 
mentions  can  have  been  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  false  apostles  referred  to  and  of  the 
true  apostles  implied  in  Rev.  ii.  2.  Thus  even  in  circles 
where  the  influence  of  Jewish  Christianity  was  felt  to  a 
marked  degree,  personal  association  with  Jesus  during  his 
earthly  life  was  not  regarded  as  an  essential  precondition 
of  apostleship.  But  a  divine  call  and  endowment  were 
universally  regarded  as  necessary.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
man  proclaimed  the  Gospel  did  not  make  him  an  apostle. 
Only  as  he  was  doing  the  work  under  the  direct  impulse 
and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  could  he  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  apostle,  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  recognized  that  he 
was  working  thus  would  the  title  be*accorded  him  by  those 

1  Acts  xiv.  4, 14. 

^  Cf.  Clement :  Ad  Cor.  42,  44, 47 ;  and  especially  Ignatius :  Magn.  6,  Trail. 
3,  7,  Rom.  4,  Phil.  9.    See  also  Harnack,  l.c,  S.  117,  note. 

»  1  Thess.  ii.  6 ;  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

*  It  is  true  ,that  1  Cor.  ix.  1  seems  at  first  glance  to  indicate  that  no  one 
could  be  an  apostle  who  had  not  actually  seen  Jesus,  but  that  interpretation 
will  not  hold.  Paul  in  that  passage  is  not  mentioning  qualifications  of  apos- 
tles in  general,  but  qualifications  which  he  himself  possesses,  and  which  put 
him  on  the  same  plane  with  the  Twelve,  and  make  him  the  equal  of  any 
apostle  however  high  his  standing.  Strange  to  say,  even  Sohm  {I.e.  8.  42)  fol- 
lows Lightfoot  in  accepting  the  common  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
qualification  in  question,  but  the  passage  which  he  cites  (1  Cor.  xv.  7)  does 
not  prove  that  according  to  Paul  there  could  never  be  any  apostles  except 
such  as  had  seen  Christ,  but  only  that  Christ  appeared  to  all  that  were  then 
apostles. 
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to  whom  he  ministered.  The  liasis  of  hia  apostleship  was 
divine,  not  human,  and  his  credentials  were  God-given.' 
It  is  very  likely  true  that  apoatles  were  sometimes  appointed 
and  sent  out  by  this  or  that  church,  and  that  they  were 
given  letteni  of  introduction  and  commendation  which 
vouched  for  their  apostolic  character  and  mission.'  Bnt 
even  in  such  cases  it  was  not  the  appointment  of  the  church 
whiclt  made  them  apostles  ;  only  the  divine  call  could  do 
that.  AH  that  the  church  could  do  was  to  bear  testimony 
to  its  conviction  that  such  a  call  had  been  received,  and 
that  the  person  in  question  was  consequently  fitted  to  do 
apostolic  work  and  worthy  to  receive  recognition  and  honor. 
And  even  then  a  man's  apostleship  must  be  continually 
tested  by  his  character  and  accomplishment.  The  right 
of  churches  and  of  individuals  to  test  the  claims  of  those 
who  came  to  them  as  apostles  was  everywhere  recognized, 
and  it  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  hitters'  unofficial  character.' 
It  was  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  Twelve  did 
not  occupy  any  official  position  in  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem or  in  the  church  at  large.*  Their  personal  signifi- 
cance was  due  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  incumbents 
of  the  highest  otlice  in  the  church,  but  simply  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  Christ's  chosen  missionaries,  and  as  such 
had  a  peculiar  responsibility  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
They  were  preachers  and  teachers,  and  their  true  mission 
was  not  to  hold  office,  but  to  proclaim  tlie  message  of  Christ 
They  owed  whatever  dignity  and  authority  they  possessed 
solely  to  their  spiritual  character  and  endowment.  What 
was  true  of  them  was  true  also  of  all  the  other  apostles. 
They  were  officials  neither  of  a  local  congregation  nor  of 
the  church  at  large.  They  served  the  church  universal, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the  world  and 

'  Among  those  creileiitisls  were  the  pertormanca  of  sifni*  and  wonden 
(2  Cor.  zii.  12),  tbe  patient  endurance  of  lurdshipsBiidtriala  (2Coi.  lii.lSand 
ii.23),  tbe  spiriCnal  power  of  bis  preaching  (1  Cor.  li.  Isq.),  and  the  auecesa 
of  his  miasionary  work  (1  Cor.  ix.  2). 

>  C(.  2  Cor.  Hi.  1. 

»  Cf..  tor  instanee,  1  Cor.  ii.  1  aq. ;  also  2  Cor.  li.  13,  23  8q.,  xii.  12  eq.,  liii. 
3,  and  in  general  tbe  whole  of  chaps,  i.-xiii.,  in  which  Paul  defeuds  his  own 
apostleship.    Cf.  also  Ual.  i.  S  sq. ;  Rev.  li.  2 ;  Didache,  XL 
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thus  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom ;  but  they  did  it 
not  because  they  were  elected  or  appointed  to  the  office 
of  missionary  or  apostle,  but  because  they  were  impelled 
thereto  by  the  Spirit.  Accordingly,  whatever  authority 
they  exercised  in  the  church  was  a  purely  spiritual  author- 
ity, and  depended  always  upon  the  recognition  of  their 
divine  commission  and  endowment  by  their  brethren.  That 
their  influence  was  great  wherever  their  apostolic  character 
was  recognized,  and  especially  in  the  churches  which  they 
had  themselves  founded,  of  course  goes  without  saying,^ 
and  that  they  were  in  a  position  not  simply  to  advise  and 
recommend,  but  even  to  utter  commands,  is  equally  clear.^ 
But  there  existed  no  legal  relation  between  them  and  their 
converts  which  bound  the  latter  to  listen  to  them  and  obey 
them.  Only  because  they  were  conscious  that  they  were 
speaking  God's  word  could  they  demand  obedience,  and 
only  as  those  to  whom  they  spoke  recognized  the  same 
fact  could  they  expect  them  to  render  such  obedience.^ 
The  test  of  the  truth  of  their  preaching  and  teaching  of 
course  could  not  always  be  found  in  the  content  of  that 
which  they  preached  and  taught.  Much  must  be  accepted 
by  those  who  heard  on  the  personal  authority  of  men  already 
tried  and  approved,  and  hence  the  authority  of  one  who  was 
recognized  as  an  apostle  must  be  greater  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  disciple,  and  the  authority  of  the  apostle  who  had 
first  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  city,  and  to  whom  the  dis- 
ciples owed  their  Christian  faith,  must  be  peculiarly  great 
and  lasting.  But  it  was  not  they  themselves,  it  was  the 
Master  whom  they  represented,  that  uttered  commands  and 
required  compliance. 

What  was  true  of  the  apostles  was  true  also  of  the 
prophets.  In  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  Paul  says,  "  And  God  hath 
set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondly  prophets, 
thirdly  teachers  " ;  and  the  prophets  who  are  thus  ranked 
next  to  the  apostles  are  mentioned  frequently  in  the  lit- 

1  Of.  1  Cor.  iv.  14  sq. ;  Gal.  iv.  13  sq. 

2  Cf.  1  Cor.  V.  13,  vii.  6,  xi.  34,  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  9,  etc. ;  also  Ignatius;  Trail. 
3,  Rom.  4.  Compare  also  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Rom.  xiii.  2,  where  the  same  word 
diardffffeffBai  is  used  of  Christ  and  of  OJod. 

3  Cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  xiv.  37 ;  2  C(»r.  i.  24. 
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erature  nf  our  period.'  It  is  evident  that  they  were  veiy 
numerous,  and  that  they  were  not  conlined  to  the  cburchea 
founded  by  Paul.'  The  gift  of  prophecy,  as  we  have 
ulrutuly  seen,^  was  exercised  not  exclusively  by  any  par- 
ticular class  in  the  church,  but  by  disciples  of  all  classes. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  those  who  possessed  Uie  gift 
ill  an  eminent  degree,  and  who  exercised  it  so  frequently 
that  they  acquired  the  name  of  prophets  and  were  distin- 
guished thereby  from  the  brethren  in  general.  They  were 
not  simply  the  occasioual  recipients  of  a  revelation ;  they 
were  in  (lossession  of  a  permanent  prophetic  gift,  which 
enabled  them  to  know  and  to  utter  the  will  and  truth  of 
God.  And  so,  like  the  apostles,  they  received  special 
honor  from  their  fellow-Clu'istians  and  were  looked  to  for 
guidance  and  for  instruction.  They  possessed,  moreover, 
as  the  apostles  did,  a  large  measure  of  authority ;  not  be- 
cause of  any  official  [losition  or  rank,  hut  simply  because 
tliey  were  the  mouthpiece  of  Christ,  whose  will  was  law  to 
his  church.  So  far  as  they  were  believed  to  speak  for 
him.  their  utterances  were  authoiitative,  anil  were  gladly 
heeded  by  the  faithful.  But  there  were  false  prophets  as 
well  as  true,  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  test  all  that  claimed 
to  be  prophets  before  accepting  their  declarations  as  the 
word  of  God;*  and  even  after  they  had  approved  them- 
selves it  was  not  their  authority  that  was  recognized. 
but  only  the  authority  of  the  Spirit  that  spoke  through 
them.  Even  true  prophets  might  speak  when  not  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  They  might  on  their  own  im- 
pulse instruct  or  advise  or  exhort  their  fellows,^  but  speak- 
ing thus  they  could  claim  nothing  more  than  the  respect 
and  attention  due  to  any  other  approved  disciple. 

That  the  prophets  are  uniformly  mentioned  after  the 
apostles  by  Paul  and  by  other  writers,  when  the  two 
classes  are  spoken  of  together,  does  not  mean  that  they 


Isq.:  Di<lache,Xl.;  Hennas:  , 
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held  an  official  rank  below  that  of  the  apostles,  for  neither 
they  nor  the  apostles  were  officei*s  in  the  church ;  but  it 
indicates  that  their  mission  was  regarded  as  less  exalted 
and  responsible  than  that  of  the  apostles.  All  the  apos- 
tles were  prophets,  endowed  by  the  Spirit  with  the  power 
to  proclaim  the  will  and  the  truth  of  God.  But  not  all 
prophets  were  apostles ;  for  the  latter  were  called  to  the 
special  and  much  more  laborious  and  self-sacrificing  work 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  planting  the  church  in  new 
territory.  Their  work  was  therefore  primarj'^  and  funda- 
mental, and  their  dignity  as  founders  was  naturally  greater 
than  the  dignity  of  those  who  came  after  them.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  in  this 
connection ;  to  suppose  that  the  functions  of  the  apostles 
in  these  early  days  were  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
functions  of  the  prophets.  An  apostle  might  tarry  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  or  might  even  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  this  or  that  place  and  perform  what  was  practi- 
cally a  prophet's  work  there,  while  a  prophet  might  at  any 
time  be  called  to  do  the  work  of  an  apostle  and  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  unevangelized  portions  of  the  world.^ 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  moreover,  to  speak  of  the  relative 
authority  of  apostles  and  prophets,  regarding  the  former 
as  possessed  of  higher  authority  in  virtue  of  their  higher 

1  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  were  prophets  in  the  church  at  Antioch,  were  sent 
out  to  do  the  work  of  ai>ostles  (Acts  xiii.  1),  and  in  the  time  of  the  Didache 
prophets  travelled  about  from  church  to  church  as  well  as  aix)Stles  (Didache, 
XI.,  XIII.)-  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  not  simply  founded  churches,  but  watched 
over  their  fortunes  with  care  and  solicitude,  visiting  them  repeatedly,  and 
residing  in  some  places  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  And  the  same  is  t  rue 
of  others  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  "  apostles,"  as,  for  instance,  Barnabas, 
Apollos,  Timothy,  Andronicus,  and  Junias.  So  Peter  came  to  Rome  and  labored 
for  some  time  there,  though  Christianity  had  long  been  established  in  the  city ; 
and  so  John  resided  for  many  years  in  Ephesus.  Paul's  boast  that  he  had 
never  built  on  another  man's  foun«lation  does  not  imply  that  an  apostle  had 
no  right  to  preach  in  already  existing  churches,  but  simply  indicates  his  indi- 
vidual principle  of  action.  So  the  apostles  mentioned  in  the  Didache  did  not 
preach  solely  in  unevangelized  places,  but  went  about  from  church  to  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Didache  represents  a  later  stage  of  development,  due 
clearly  to  the  prevalence  of  abuses,  when  it  insists  that  apostles  must  not 
remain  more  than  two  days  in  any  one  place  and  must  receive  only  their  bare 
subsistence,  while  the  prophets  are  permitted  to  settle  down  permanently 
wherever  they  please,  and  Christians  are  instructed  to  give  them  tithes  of  all 
their  property. 
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only  authority  in  the  church  was  the  will  of 

Tttt,  tne  sole  head  of   the   church,  and   that  will  wiis 

lolute,  whether  utt«red  by  apostle  or  by  prophet.     A, 

onilict  of  authority  was  therefore  impossible.     The  apos- 

)  and  the  prophet  must  agree,  or  else  one  of  them  was 

iaking  of  himself  and  not  of   the  Spirit,  and   in  that 

vie  he  had  no  authority  whatever.     Thus  a  prophet  might 

dfje  an  apostle  or  an  apostle  a  prophet.     Thus,  indeed, 

ly  Chriatiaii  possessed  of  the  Spirit  of  God  might  judge 

jera  both.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  claim 

ny  authority  of  his  own.'     If  the  inHueiice  of  an  apostle 

%s   greater   than    that   of   a  prophet   iu  any    partiuiilar 

lurch,  or  in  the  church  at  large,  it  was  not  because  ono 

as  an  apostle  and  the  other  only  a  pi-ophet,  but  simply 

icause  the  one  had  secured,  as  it  was  easy  under  ordi- 

■mATj  circumstances  for  an  apostle  to  secure,  a  more  assured 

'C>laee  than  the  other  in  the  respect  and  conlidence  of  hia 

tonverts  and  of  his  brethren. 

In  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Paul's  First  Epistle 
M>  the  Corinthians,  teachers  arc  mentioned  in  the  tliird 
place  after  the  ajKwUes  and  prophets.*  They,  too,  were 
common  in  the  early  church,  and  shared  in  the  honor  en- 
joyed by  the  apostles  and  prophets.  Their  function  was 
similar  to  the  function  of  the  prophet,  for  it  consisted  in 
the  irnpartation  of  spiritual  instruction ; '  hut  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  marked  difference,  for  the  instruction 
given  by  them  was  the  fruit  of  thought  and  reflection,  and 
not   of   immediate    revelation.*     As  prophecy  was  a  gift 

1  The  reproof  admlnialerad  by  Pani  to  Peter  at  Antioch  (Qal.  ii.  11  sq.)  a 
■n  illiialration  of  the  principle.    Compare  also  1  Cor.  liv.  37  ;  Didaclif.  Xi..  etc. 

"Ct.  also  Actsiiii.  1;  Rom.  lii.  7 ;  Eph.  iv.  II;  Jas.  iii.  1;  Didache,  XUL; 
Hermas:  5jm.  IX..  Fis.  III.,  eu;. ;  and  see  Harcack,  I.e.  S.  110.  note. 

'  It  will  not  do  lo  draw  liard  and  fast  lines  liere  any  more  than  in  coontc- 
tion  witti  tlie  apostles  and  proplieta.  All  proplieta  were  In  a  sense  leachtn, 
for  tliej  imparted  divine  trulli.  But  not  all  leacliers  were  prophets,  tor  not 
all  of  them  received  Immediate  revelations  from  God.  But  the  same  penons 
mi^ht,  and  doubttess  frequently  did,  impart  revelations,  and  also  give  Iheli 
fellows  tlie  benefit  of  their  own  thouf^ht  and  reflecllon ;  or,  in  other  wnni!. 
exercised  both  the  gift  of  prophecy  .ind  the  fi\tt  of  teaching  in  its  nairoon 
sense.  Compare  Acts  liii.  1;  1  Gii.  I  v.  17;  1  Tim.  ii.  7;  2  Tim.  L  11,  etc. ;  and 
the  epistles  of  Panl  in  general,  which  contain  both  immediate  revelations  anil 
the  ftuitg  of  reflection. 

<  Upon  the  gilt  of  teaching,  see  above,  p.  628  sq. 
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which  was  not  confined  to  a  favored  few,  or  to  -any  one 
class  within  the  church,  so  the  gift  of  teaching  might  also 
be  possessed  in  a  measure  by  all.  Thus  Paul  exhorts  the 
Colossians  to  teach  and  admonish  one  another,^  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  his  readers  that 
they  ought  to  be  teachers  instead  of  mere  learners.^  And 
yet,  as  wisdom  and  experience  were  pre-eminently  required 
in  an  instructor,  the  number  of  those  endowed  with  the 
charisma  in  so  great  degree  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  called 
teachers,  must  have  been  limited;  and  hence  those  who 
did  possess  the  gift  in  so  large  measure  were  held  in 
high  honor,  and  were  regarded  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  deference.^  They  had  no  ofiBcial  position  in  the 
church;  they  were  no  more  oflScers  than  were  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets.  But  they  possessed  influence  and  exer- 
cised a  measure  of  authority  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
latter.  They,  too,  spoke  the  word  of  God,  and  it  was  that 
which  gave  their  utterances  weight.  At  the  same  time 
they  did  not  claim  to  utter  immediate  revelations,  •and 
therefore  what  they  said  was  not  the  word  of  God  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  prophet's  message.  There  was  a  large 
human  element  in  it  which  the  prophet's  utterances  did 
not  have,  and  for  that  reason  their  words  carried  less 
weight  than  the  latter's,  and  their  dignity  and  authority 
were  not  as  great  as  his.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand 
why  in  the  literature  of  the  period  they  should  be  com- 
monly mentioned  after  the  apostles  and  prophets.  And 
yet  their  practical  influence  in  the  conduct  of  the  church 
and  in  the  development  of  Christian  thought  and  life  was 
very  great.  They  were  endowed  from  on  high  with  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,*  —  a  permanent  gift,  —  which  fitted 
them  always  to  instruct  and  edify  the  church,  while  the 
prophet  might  receive  his  revelations  only  occasionally,  and 
at  other  times  have  nothing  to  impart  to  his  brethren.    And 

1  Col.  ill.  16.  2  Heb.  v.  12. 

'  Compare  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  disclaims 
the  right  to  speak  as  a  teacher  (chaps,  i.  and  iv.).  Cf.  also  Didache,  XHI., 
where  it  is  said  that  the  teacher,  like  the  prophet,  deserves  to  be  supported 
by  the  church. 

*  X670f  ffo^las  aud  X670J  yvti^fi^s,  1  Cor.  xii.  S. 


'--     -  .         ^        "'  -^  f^      ■■■-■■  .-'"^T' 


•i*?      ^"""^       -    -         "^  '^V^  A  "■ 


9S6  mam  jOoef&siMi  Mom 

BoaTenftfi^tha  eiitimsiasttc  age  of  the  diaceh  had  paaied^ 
and  when  the  oonaeiousneas  of  the  immediate  joeeence  of 
tbe  Spbit  was  no  hmgest  vivid  and  widespread,  and  when 
ihere  were  no  suae  pfopl^ts  to  impart  new  leTdations 
from  Gtod,  the  gift  of  teaching  eontinued  to  find  exwraiae, 
and  Christians  lodced  to  those  who  possessed  U  for  As 
instraotion  and  guidance  which  tiliey  had  fonnezlyieoeived 
from  apostles  and  prophets  as  well. 

The  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  whom  we  bftve  bean 
considering,  all  belonged  to  the  church  at  large,  and  not 
merely  to  some  local  congregation.^  The  apostiLsa  vd0A 
be  the  only  ones  who  spent  their  liyes  in  travelling  abont 
from  place  to  place ;  bit  the  propl^ts  and  teaofami  alsoi 
even  though  they  nuiy  have  remained  commonly  in  a  nn^ 
cily,  had  i^eir  significance  for  tiie  general  chnidli,  and  not 
for  the  local  congregation  alone.  If  &6y  were  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  of  teaching,  that  gift  was  good 
everywhere,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  ex^x^ise  it  in  mf 
chuioh.  Not  that  they  had  an  absolute  right  to  do  eo,  miA 
could  insist  that  a  congregation  should  listen  to  lii«n 
whether  it  would  or  no ;  ^  but  every  congregation  woidd 
gladly  listen  if  they  had  the  Spirit  and  could  utter  God's 
word,  and  their  utterances,  whenever  their  inspired  char- 
acter was  recognized,  must  have  the  same  weight  in  one 
part  of  Christendom  as  in  another. 

The  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  were,  of  all  the 
Christian  brethren,  the  ones  who  were  held  in  highest 
honor  by  the  early  church,  and  their  honor  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  proclaimed  the  word  of  God.  Thus,  the 
author  of  the  Didache  says,  "  My  child,  him  that  speaketh 
unto  thee  the  word  of  God  ^  thou  shalt  remember  night  and 
day,  and  thou  shalt  honor  him  as  the  Lord  " ;  and  from  the 
eleventh,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  chapters  it  is  clear  that 

*  Cf.,  for  instance,  Didache,  XL,  XHI. ;  Hermas:  Vis.  II.  4;  and  see  Har- 
nack,  I.e.  S.  100  sq. 

2  Only  those  whom  the  congregation  permitted  conld  take  part  in  the  ser- 
vices. Cf.  1  Thess.  V.  19;  1  Cor.  xiv. ;  Didache,  X.  Not  only  was  the  church 
to  judge  those  who  claimed  to  be  inspired,  but  also  to  regu^tQ  tU^ir  spealdn^ 
as  occasion  demanded.    See  above,  p.  524. 

^  ToG  XaXovvTos  (rot  rbv  Xiryop  toO  0€ov.    Didache,  TV, 
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the  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  were  the  ones  who  thus 
spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  were  to  receive  chief 
honor.^  But  not  only  were  they  the  honored  ones  among 
the  disciples,^  they  were  also  naturally,  and  necessarily,  the 
leaders  of  the  church.^  But  their  leadership  involved 
many  things.  As  men  especially  inspired  of  God,  they 
must  be  the  natural  guides  of  the  church  in  all  its  spiritual 
activities.  But  the  church  had  no  activities  which  were 
not  spiritual,  and  hence  their  controlling  influence  must  be 
felt  in  every  department  of  the  church's  life.*  Upon  them, 
for  instance,  must  devolve  commonly  the  direction  of  the 
religious  services.  Free  and  informal  though  those  ser- 
vices were  in  the  earliest  days,  no  one  was  supposed  to 
take  part  in  them  unless  he  was  prompted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  had  something  to  communicate  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  those  about  him.  But  the  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers  must  ordinarily  have  more  to  impart  than  the 
believers  in  general,  and  they  must  be  better  able  to  judge 
whether  the  utterances  of  others  were  truly  spiritual  and 
calculated  truly  to  edify  the  church.  Thus  there  must 
devolve  upon  them,  especially,  not  only  the  duty  of  contrib- 
uting spiritual  food,  but  also  the  duty  of  exercising  control 
wherever  control  was  needed,  as  it  was  in  Corinth,  and  as 
it  must  have  been  everywhere  at  an  early  day. 

But  an  important  part  of  the  religious  services  of  the 
primitive  church  was  the  giving  of  alms  for  the  support  of 

1  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28:  **  First  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers/'  thus  ranking  them  above  all  other  Christians. 

2  The  T€TifirjfUvoi,  as  the  Didache  calls  them  (Chap.  XV.) . 

8  The  ijyoAtievot,  as  they  are  called  in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  where  it  is  said,  "  Remem- 
ber your  leaders  who  spake  unto  you  the  word  of  God.**  Cf.  also  Acts  xv.  22, 
32,  where  Judas  and  Silas  are  called  iiyoCfiepot  in  the  one  case,  and  Trpo<f>i}Tai 
in  the  other;  and  Clement:  Ad  Cor.  1,  21.  The  ifyoCfievoi  mentioned  in 
Heb.  xiii.  7  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  ijyo^^Aevot  of  vss.  17  and  24.  The 
reference  in  vs.  7  is  apparently  to  the  apostles  and  prophets  who  first  preached 
the  Grospel  to  those  addressed,  while  in  vss.  17  and  24  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
in  view  of  the  late  date  of  the  epistle  and  the  implication  that  those  spoken 
of  belong  to  the  church  addressed,  that  the  reference  is  to  such  rulers  as  are 
elsewhere  called  bishops. 

*  Cf.,  for  instance,  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  instruction 
is  given  for  the  ordering  not  simply  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  also  of 
the  services  of  the  church.  See  also  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
with  its  directions  concerning  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  with  its  directions  concerning  penance. 
2u 


1 
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II  that  were  in  need.     Such  gifts  were  tliouglit 

tiom  tlie  very  beginning  as  offerings  to  God,  and  not 

t<^  men ;  the  act  o£  charity  was  a  religious,  not 

ijij  I)      imane  act.*     Tlie  brethren  were  helped  prima- 

i'"'  because  they  were  needy,  but  because  tbey  were 

BuiU        — members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  —  and  in 

fvi  tn  a  Christian  served  hia  Lord  and  Master,     The 

tr  >  of  the  offerings,  tlierefore,  would  most  naturally 

'olVR       on  the  inspired  persons  in  the  church,  —  upon 

30  V      I  were  God's  representatives  in  an  especial  sense, 

ftod  w<  ■"*  '  Ih     And  so,  in  the  church 

of  Jerosalem,  er  was  i       inally  in  the  hands  of  the 

apostles,  and  i:       i       ly  needf      Lo  be  released,  men  "  full 

of  the  Spirit  a       of  wisdom,"  that  is,  other  inspired  roeii. 

were  selected  to  take  their  place.^ 

So,  also,  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  apostles,  prophets, 
""H  teachers  naturally  exercised  a  contmlling  inQuence. 
3  word,  which  it  waa  their  function  to  proclaim,  con- 
ocrned  not  simply  belief,  but  conduct  as  well,  and  it  was 
to  thorn,  consequently,  that  Christians  looked  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  will  of  God  which  they  were  to  obsei-ve,  aud 
it  was  upon  them,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  duty  de- 
volved of  warning  and  reproving  those  who  did  not  live 
aright,  and  in  extreme  cases,  of  taking  steps  to  have  them 
excluded  from  Christian  fellowship.^  They  knew  better 
than  others  the  will  of  God  for  any  particular  offender; 
they  knew  better  than  others  whether  admonition,  or  re- 
buke, or  some  severer  punishment  should  be  administered. 
Thus  inspiration  to  declare  the  word  of  God  meant 
inspiration  to  lead  the  church  in  many  lines ;  in  fact,  in  all 
its  varied  activities.  So  far  therefore  as  the  church  in 
its  earliest  days  had  any  rulers  except  Christ,  it  had  them 
in  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  who  have  been  de- 

'  Cf .  Acts  V.  3,  irhcre  Peter  t«llB  Ananias  that  he  has  sinned  not  ajtnldst 
man.  but  against  God.  Cf.  alsu  Plill.  iv.  18,  where  the  Philippians'  gifu  u> 
I'aiil  are  spoken  of  as  a  sacritice  to  Ood. 

^  Acts  vi.  1  sq.  Cf.  also  Didarhe,  XIV.,  where  the  firsttrnits  are  Riipn  to 
the  pcopheis,  certainly  not  solely  for  their  own  use,  but  also  (ot  distribution 
to  the  Dee<ly- 

=  Cr.  1  Cor.  iv.  21,  v.3Bq.;  2Cor.  iiii.3;  Gal.  vi.  I;  1  Thess.  il.  U ;  1  Tin. 
V.  1,  20)  3  Tim.  It.  3;  Tit.  Hi.  10,  et«. 
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scribed.^     But  their  rule  was  purely  spiritual,  as  has  been 
seen,  and  depended  not  on  human  appointment  or  election,! 
nor  upon  the  existence  of  any  official  or  legal  relation  j 
between  them  and  other  Christians,  but  simply  upon  their  * 
own  belief  and  the  belief  of  their  brethren  that  they  were 
commissioned  by  God  to  speak  for  him.^ 

But  what  if  there  were  no  apostles,  prophets,  and  teach- 
ers ?  What  if  at  any  time  the  Christians  of  a  particular 
city  should  have  in  their  midst  no  one  especially  endowed 
with  the  teaching  charisma ;  no  one  immediately  called  of 
God  to  do  the  work  of  an  apostle,  prophet,  or  teacher? 
That  such  a  contingency  might  arise  occasionally,  and 
with  increasing  frequency  as  time  passed  and  the  number 
of  churches  multiplied,  goes,  of  course,  without  saying. 
There  could  not  be  apostles  everywhere  and  all  the  time, 
even  though  their  number  was  great;  and  although  in 
Corinth  there  might  be  a  large  number  of  prophets,  as 
there  were  when  Paul  wrote,  there  may  well  have  been 
many  churches,  especially  after  the  original  enthusiasm 
had  somewhat  cooled,  in  which  they  were  not  always 
present.  The  Didache^  indeed,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century  distinctly  contemplates  such  a  condition 
of  affairs.^  And,  of  course,  what  was  true  of  prophets 
might  also  be  true  of  teachera ;  and  what  was  true  in  the 
churches  addressed  by  the  author  of  the  Didache  might  be 
true  in  other  churches,  and  at  an  earlier  time  as  well.  But 
as  soon  as  such  a  contingency  arose  anywhere,  the  need 

1  The  common  distinction  between  the  fanctions  of  teaching  and  ruling 
will  not  hold  for  these  earliest  days.  The  teachers  ruled  just  because  they 
were  teachers,  and  they  ruled  by  teaching ;  that  is,  by  declaring  the  will  of 
God. 

2  Rebuke  and  denunciation  could  have  no  effect,  unless  it  was  recognized 
as  uttered  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will.  And  so  the  power  to  exclude 
from  Christian  fellowship  lay  not  with  the  apostles,  or  the  prophets,  or  the 
teachers,  but  with  the  church.  (Compare,  for  instance,  1  Cor.  v.  5  sq.,  13; 
2  Cor.  ii.  6.)  Not  that  the  church  ruled  itself,  but  that  Christ  alone  was  sov- 
ereign, and  that  his  disciples,  so  far  as  they  were  true  to  him,  would  act  only 
under  his  direction  and  would  withdraw  their  fellowship  from  any  one  only 
when  they  believed  that  Christ  wished  them  to  do  so.  The  church  in  these 
days  was  not  a  democracy,  it  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  Christ,,  and 
Christ  alone,  was  King. 

»  DifJache,  XIII. :  "  The  firstfruits  ye  shall  give  to  the  prophets.  .  .  .  But 
if  ye  have  no  prophets,  give  to  the  poor." 
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must  be  felt  of  providing  in  some  other  way  for  the  per- 
nrmanee  of  those  duties  which  ordinarily  devolved  upon 
the  "■jostles,  prophets,  and  teachers. 

']  3se  duties  wei'e  manifold,  but  among  them  none  de- 
ded  more  regular  attention  than  the  collection  aud 

w'ibution  of  the  alms,  which  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  Christian  worship.  Only  as  the  varying  wants  of 
all  the  needy  brethren  were  known  could  the  charity  of 
the  church  be  wisely  and  helpfully  dispensed.  Even 
where  apostles,  prophets,  or  teachers  were  on  the  ground, 
it  might  be  difficult  for  them  always  to  give  to  the  matter 
the  attention  which  it  required ;  and  so  we  find  the  apos- 
tles in  Jemaalem  recommending,  at  an  early  day,  the 
selection  of  seven  men  to  whom  the  matter  might  be 
entrusted,  and  they  thus  be  left  free  to  devote  themselves 
more  exclusively  to  the  preaching  of  the  word.^  What 
happened  in  Jerusalem  may  well  have  happened  in  other 
places  also,  and  especially  where  the  apostles,  prophets, 
and  teachers  were  coming  and  going,  and  there  was  no 
certainty  that  the  permanent  presence  of  any  of  them 
could  be  counted  upon.  The  need,  in  fact,  must  have 
been  very  widely  felt  at  an  early  day  of  making  some 
provision  for  the  regular  and  official  discharge  of  at  least 
this  important  function  of  the  church's  life. 

It  was  very  likely  this  need  more  than  any  other  which 
gave  rise  to  the  earliest  bishops.  They  are  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  the  salutation  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  that  letter  was 
primarily  a  note  of  thanks  for  gifts  sent  to  Paul  by  the 
Philippian  church.  So  Clement  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  says,  "  It  will  be  no  light  sin  for  us  if  we 
thrust  out  those  who  have  offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop't 
office  unblamably  and  holily  "  ;  *  and  Justin  Martyr,  a  gen- 
eration later,  expressly  declares  that  the  president  (by 
whom  he  evidently  means  the  bishop)  receives  and  dis- 
penses the  alms  offered  at  the  Eucharistic  service.'  But 
it  was  not  this  need  alone  that  gave  rise  to  bishops,  and 

1  Acts  vl.  1  sq.    S«e  above,  p.  77  sq.  <  CleueDt :  Ad  Cor,  4*. 

'  Jiutlo ;  Jp«l.  1.  G7. 
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it  is  a  mistake  to  confine  the  attention  too  exclusively  to 
this  point,  as  has  frequently  been  done.  The  need  must 
also  have  been  widely  felt  at  an  early  day  of  putting  into 
the  hands  of  competent  men  the  responsibility  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  religious  services  of  the  church,  and 
especially  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  which  was  most  im- 
portant of  all.  When  the  services  began  to  take  on  a 
formal  character,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  influences 
which  must  ultimately  lead  to  the  repression  of  the  origi- 
nal freedom  were  at  work  at  an  early  day,  and  already 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century  the  stereotyping  process 
was  well  under  way.^  But,  of  course,  where  order  and 
form  were  emphasized,  the  need  of  leaders  to  conduct  the 
services,  and  to  see  that  such  form  and  order  were  properly 
observed,  would  naturally  be  felt.  So  long  as  apostles, 
prophets,  and  teachers  were  on  the  ground,  all  was  well ; 
but  in  their  absence  there  must  be  others  found  to  take 
their  place.  And  so  bishops  arose  to  meet  this  need  also, 
and  it  fell  to  their  lot  not  simply  to  receive  and  dispense 
alms,  but  to  preside  at  the  religious  services  as  well.^ 

But  the  requirements  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  also 
contributed  to  the  rise  of  bishops,  making  necessary  the 
appointment  of  men  charged  with  a  special  responsibility, 
which  had  originally  devolved  chiefly  upon  the  apostles, 
prophets,  and  teachers.  The  inspiration  of  the  latter,  as 
has  been  already  seen,  fitted  them  above  all  others  to  exer- 
cise control  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  But  as  time 
passed,  and  such  inspired  men  grew  relatively  fewer,  the 
need  of  the  careful  and  faithful  administration  of  disci- 
pline only  increased,  and  with  it  the  need  of  men  espe- 
cially charged  with  its  oversight.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  in  the  Didache^  where  the  churches  addressed  are 
especially  directed  to  appoint  bishops  and  deacons,  the 
reason  given  for  such  appointment  is  that  the  Eucharist 
may  be  kept  pure,  or,  in  other  words,  that  unworthy 
men  may  be  excluded  from  participation  in  the  sacred 

1  Of.  DidachCf  VII.,  IX.  sq. ;  and  see  above,  p.  526. 

2  Compare  Didachet  XV.  1,  where  the  needs  of  the  Eucharistic  service  lead  to 
the  appointment  of  the  bishops  and  deacons.  Compare  also  Justin:  ApoL 
1.67. 
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aervtce-'  And  so  in  1  Tim.  iii,  4  sq.,  the  fact  is  empba- 
sized  that  it  is  a  bishop's  duty  to  rule  in  the  church  anil 
to  exercise  discipline  when  discipline  is  needed.^ 

The  bishojis  thus  cLinslituted  the  successors,  or.  better, 
the  Bubstitutes  of  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  in 
the  jieiformance  of  the  varied  and  responsible  functions 
jvhich  have  been  described.  They  owed  their  existence 
to  the  fact  that  men  especially  inspired  to  declare  the  will 
of  God  were  not  always  on  hand,  and  therefore  could  not 
always  be  depended  upon  by  the  Christiana  of  any  particu- 
lar city  for  the  needed  direction  and  leadership.  In  the 
alsence  of  such  inspired  men  the  church  did  the  best  thing 
it  could.  It  looked  to  the  most  thoroughly  tined  and 
trusted  disciples  it  had  to  take  their  place.  Hut  it  goi-s 
without  saying  that  such  men  were  to  be  found  commonly 
among  the  more  mature  and  experienced  bretliroii :  among 
those  who  were  oldest,  not  necessarily  in  yeai-s,  l>ut  in 
length  of  Chi'istian  service.  From  the  beginning,  Uie  dis- 
ciples fell  naturally  into  two  classes,  —  the  older  and  tlie 
younger,  — and  so  far  as  the  latter  wei'e  not  distinguished 
by  special  inspimtion,  which  made  them  apostles,  prophets. 
or  teachers,  they  were  inferior  in  dignity  and  inHuL-nce  to 
the  former,  and  instinctively  looked  to  them,  in  the  absence 
of  inspired  men,  as  their  guides  and  leaders.  The  Chris- 
tian life  itself  was  universally  regarded  as  a  gift  of  God, 
and  the  man  who  bad  proved  himself  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ  hy  a  long  life  of  faithful  and  devoted  service  must 
be  in  possession  of  a  large  measure  of  the  Spirit,  and  must 
be  especially  qualified  to  instruct  and  lead  the  younger 
and  less  experienced  believers,  who  had  not  yet  been  so 
long  and  so  thoroughly  tried  as  he.^  And  so,  when  the 
church  needed  leadei-s  in  place  of  the  inspired  apostles, 
prophets,  and  teachei's,  it  found  tliem  naturally  among 
the  older  and  more  mature  disciples. 

■  Compare  Chap.  XIV,  with  XV.  1.  The  qaallfication  at  geotlenfas,  or 
meekness  which  Is  mentiuiicd  first  amoDK  tbose  required  of  the  bishopa  in 
XV.  1,  doubtless  has  siKclikl  alKiilfieanc.e  in  tlils  roiiueetloa. 

'  Compare  also  Titus  1.  G,  T ;  Arts  xx.  38,  31 :  Clement :  Ad  Cor.  42-H. 

'  All  Illustratloo  of  tbis  belief  ia  found  in  the  laree  measure  of  ronlrpi 
which  the  confessors,  lliut  Is,  those  who  bad  eudiired  persecution  for  Iheir 
Christian  failh,  exercised  in  the  cburcU  of  the  secuud  and  third  c< 
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But  not  all,  even  of  the  tried  and  experienced  Christians, 
were  equally  fitted  to  perform  all  the  functions  that  have 
been  described,  and  it  was  inevitable,  especially  where 
there  were  many  such  Christians,  that  some  of  their  num- 
ber should  seem  to  be  more  especially  set  apart  by  the 
Spirit  for  the  work  that  needed  to  be  done ;  and  that  the 
church  should  therefore  ratify  the  divine  will  by  appoint- 
ing them  to  do  a  particular  service,  and  by  laying  upon 
them  the  responsibility  for  its  regular  and  eflScient  per- 
formance. Thus  it  came  about  that  some  of  the  elder 
brethren,  whether  more  or  fewer,  were  made  bishops.  As 
soon  as  that  happened,  a  distinction  existed  between  bishops 
and  elders.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  the  same  as  that  which  existed  in  the  second 
century,  when  bishops  and  presbyters  were  both  ecclesias- 
tical officers,  charged  each  with  their  own  separate  func- 
tions; for  the  elders  or  presbyters,  in  the  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  were  not  officers  in  any  sense. 
They  were  not  men  appointed  for  any  service.  They 
were  simply  the  older  and  more  mature  disciples;  natu- 
rally honored  by  their  younger  and  less  experienced  breth- 
ren, but  holding  no  official  position  of  any  kind.  But  that 
being  the  case,  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  deny  all  dis- 
tinction between  bishops  and  elders,  and  to  regard  them 
as  identical  in  the  primitive  church.  The  truth  is,  that 
though  all  bishops  were  elders,  because  chosen  from  the 
more  mature  and  experienced  brethren,  not  all  elders  were 
bishops  by  any  means.^ 

1  The  unofficial  character  of  the  elders,  during  the  period  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  appears  from  the  contrast  which  is  drawn  between  them  and  the 
younger  brethren  (the  v€ol)  in  1  Pet.  v.  5;  1  Tim.  v.  1;  Titus  ii.  2  sq. ;  Clem- 
ent: Ad  Cor.  1,  3,  21 ;  and  from  the  fact  that  where  the  several  officers  of  the 
church  are  enumerated  bishops  and  deacons  are  mentioned,  but  nevc^  presby- 
ters (so  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii. ;  Clement:  Ad  Cor.  42,  44;  DidachCf  XV.).  On 
the  other  hand.  Acts  xiv.  23,  Titus  i.  5,  and  Clement:  Ad  Cor.  54  ("Only 
let  the  flock  of  Christ  be  at  peace  with  its  appointed  elders  "),  seem  to  imply 
that  the  elders  wore  rejjularly  appointed  officers  of  the  church.  But  in  the 
light  of  the  passages  in  Clement's  epistle,  already  referred  to,  it  is  evident  that 
in  chap.  54  the  "appointed  elders"  must  be  the  bishops  whom  the  author 
speaks  of  elsewhere,  and  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  elders  in  general,  of  whom 
he  also  speaks  frequently. 

There  were  thus  in  Corinth,  when  Clement  wrote,  both  ciders  and  "ap- 
pointed elders,"  the  latter  being  the  bishops,  who  were  taken  from  among  the 
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But  the  fact  that  the  bishops  were  taken  from  the  elder  1 
brethren  explains,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be  explained,  I 
the  historic  relation  which  they  sustained  to  teaching  in 
tile  narrow  and  specific  sense  of  that  word.  The  chief 
function  of  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  was  to  de- 
clare the  will  and  truth  of  God  for  the  instruction  of  their 
brethren.  It  was  becauae  they  were  endowed  with  the 
power  to  do  it,  that  the  leadeiship  of  the  church,  in  all  ita 
varied  functions,  devolved  upon  them.  But  after  them, 
the  more  mature  and  experienced  disciples  must  be  best 
fitted  to  impart  the  information  as  to  God's  will  and  truth 
which  the  church  needed ;  for  they  had  passed  through  a 
longer  tutelage  than  their  bretliren;  they  had  heard  the 
word  preached  by  inspired  apostles,  prophets,  and  teacheta 
year  after  year,  and  their  memory  i-eached  back  to  earlier 
days,  and  brought  down  into  the  present  a  knowledge  of 
the  utterances  of  messengers  of  God  long  since  departed. 
In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  special  and  immediate  revela- 
tions or  of  any  one  commissioned  to  impart  new  truth,  their 
wide  and  long  familiarity  with  the  truth  of  God  revealed 
by  inspired  men  of  the  past,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  must 
lead  their  bietlii'en  to  look  to  them  for  the  iiistructinn 
which  was  always  needed.     And  so  the  teaching  function, 

elders,  and  might  theretore  be  called  simply  "  elders,"  or,  Co  diatini^isb  tbeni 
ttoiD  the  othera  who  had  no  oSlcial  posilion,  "  appointed  elders."  iDtheligbi 
at  Clement'a  use  at  the  two  words,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  preabj- 
ters  of  Acts  liv.  23  and  of  litus  i.  S  are  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way. 
Titus  was  tiot  directed  to  appoint  men  to  the  oflice  of  elder,  but  to  appoiol 
elders  to  oftice.  that  is,  as  i.  T  indicatea,  to  the  oHice  of  bishop.  And  so  ibe 
author  of  the  Acts  did  not  mean  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  made  men  elders,  — 
they  were  elders  already,  — but  that  they  made  officers  out  of  elders,  i.e. 
appointe<l  certain  o(  the  elder  brethren  to  official  position  in  the  chorcho 
which  Ihey  planted.  That  the  author  did  not  give  them  the  name  "  bishops  " 
Is  of  a.  piece  with  his  course  in  cocmection  with  the  Seven.  He  was  careful 
rot  to  aivo  the  latter  any  specific  name,  and  he  was  equally  careful  to  aToid 
a  definite  title  in  the  present  case.  He  assumed  that  rulers  were  appoinl«ii 
by  Paul  and  Bdrnabas,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  identity  them  with  any  p»^ 
ticnlar  ecclesiastical  officers  of  bis  own  day.  The  "  elders  that  role  well  "  ol 
1  Tim.  V.  17  are  doubtless  also  to  be  regarded  aa  "  appoiul«d  elders."  or 
bisbops.  The  author.  In  speaking  of  tlie  elder  brethren  in  t^ueral,  and  of  Uw 
treatment  to  be  accorded  tbem,  directs  that  double  honor  be  paid  to  such 
elders  as  rule  well,  i.e.  to  such  as  exercise  faithfully  tbe  bishop's  office,  ol 
which  he  had  alre.idy  spoken  earlier  in  his  epistle.  On  the  unofficial  charaetrr 
of  tbe  primitive  elders,  see  es|>ecial1y  Weizsiicker,  I.e.  S.  617  sq.  (Eng.  Trans., 
II.  p.  3%),  and  Soliui,  I.e.  S.  92  sq. 
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as  well  as  the  functions  of  dispensing  the  charity  of  the 
church,  of  leading  the  religious  services,  and  of  adminis- 
tering discipline,  belonged  to  the  bishops  from  the  begin- 
ning. When  the  inspired  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers 
were  absent,  they  were  their  substitutes,  so  far  as  substi- 
tutes were  needed,  for  the  performance  of  all  the  duties 
which  had  commonly  devolved  upon  the  former.  But 
the  instruction  which  the  bishops  gave  was  distinguished 
by  its  traditional  character.  They  could  impart  only 
what  they  had  received  from  others,  and  the  value  of 
their  instruction  must  depend  wholly  upon  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  they  reproduced  what  they  had  heard. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  it  was  regarded  as  their  func- 
tion not  to  impart  fresh  truth,  but  to  conserve  the  truth 
imparted  by  others,  by  inspired  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers  of  their  own  and  earlier  days.  And  thus  it  came 
about  that  when  the  line  was  finally  drawn,  as  it  was 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  between  the  apos- 
tolic and  all  subsequent  ages,  and  the  apostles,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  were  regarded,  along  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets,  as  the  sole  recipients  of  God's  revelations, 
the  bishops  could  be  thought  of  quite  naturally,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  violation  of  historic  fact,  as  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  and  the  authoritative 
exponents  and  expoundei-s  of  apostolic  truth.^ 

The  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  earliest  bishops  we 
do  not  know.  There  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Galatians  and  Romans ;  and  what  is  still  more 
significant  there  is  none  in  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
Had  there  been  any  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  Paul  would 
certainly  have  referred  to  them  in  emphasizing  the  need 
of  conducting  the  religious  services  in  a  decent  and 
orderly  manner.  The  Corinthians,  to  be  sure,  are  directed 
to  be  in  subjection  to  all  those  who,  like  the  household  of 

1  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  according  to  the  Didache,  X.  7,  only  the 
prophets  are  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  free  prayer,  —  a  spiritual  exercise  in 
an  eminent  sense,  —  while  others,  inclading  in  this  case  the  bishops  also,  are 
to  use  certain  prescribed  forms.  This  is  simply  an  indication  of  the  common 
belief  that  a  man  not  endowed  with  special  inspiration  must  confine  himself 
in  the  services  of  the  churcti  to  the  utterances  of  others  who  are  thus  endowed. 
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serve  and  labor  for  the  good  of  the  saints;' 
DUt  mere  is  no  hint  that  such  pei-sojiti  had  been  a[)point«d 
to  any  o^ce,  or  been  entrusted  with  any  special  work. 
The  passage,  however,  is  signilieant,  because  it  shows 
iliat  before  tlie  churches  began  to  ap|K>iut  officers  there 
were  those  who  took  it  upon  themselves  to  serve  iji  vari- 

us  capacities,  and  whose  services  were  such  as  to  entitle 
mem  to  peculiar  deference  and  to  a  large  measure  of  con- 
trol in  the  affairs  of  the  congregation.^  The  same  condi- 
tions existed  apparently  in  Tliessalonica,  when  Paul  wrote 
his  first  epistle  to  that  church.  It  is  possible  that  the 
ir/Joi(TTa/iei«M,  to  whom  he  refers  in  v.  12,  had  been  regu- 
larly appointed  by  the  congregation ;  but  his  exhorta- 
'■on  impliofi  rather  that  their  service  was  purely  voluntary, 

id  that  it  was  on  that  very  account  that  they  were  not 
receiving  the  honor  which  was  their  due.^  Light  is  thus 
thrown  upon  the  way  in  which  the  earliest  bishops  were 

ilected.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  the  need  ot 
cgidarly  appointed  officera  was  felt,  the  church  instiiit> 

rely  chose  those  who  had  proved  tlicmselvcs,  by  tlieir 
long  and  faithful  services,  best  fitted  to  dischai^e  the  re- 
quired functions.  Their  appointment,  in  fact,  was  very 
likely  nothing  more  in  the  beginning  than  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion by  the  brethien  of  their  call  to  serve  the  church  as 
they  were  already  doing,  and  only  gi-adually  did  such 
recognition  develop  into  regular  choice  and  induction  into 
an  office.  The  reference  in  Phil.  i.  1  to  the  two  classes, 
bishops  and  deacons,  seems  to  imply  that  there  were  al- 
ready ecclesiastical  officials  in  Philippi ;  and  Clement's 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  shows  that  there  had  long  been 
regularly  appointed  bishops  and   deacons  both  in  Rome 

'  1  Cor.  ivi.  15. 

'  It  is  signilioant  also  tliat  Stephanax  and  his  household  irere  the  first  run- 
verta  of  Acbai.t,  .ind  Ihtis  enjoyed  a  natural  pre-eminence  in  virtue  of  Ibeir 
Cblistian  muliirity  and  experience. 

*  Knni.  sii.  S.  where  the  s.tme  word  {rpoiffTiiumt')  Is  naed,  and  1  Cor.  tli. 
28  Imply  that  tliu  fuiietloD  of  rallnR  or  (rt,veriiinR  was  a  common  one  in  the 
chnich;  but  in  Corinth  certainly,  and  in  Konie  probably,  there  irere  no 
ref^larly  appoints  otlicers  Qt  (iiat  time.  Such  officers,  bowavet,  M«  Trry 
likely  to  lie  found  in  the  -tiyoifuni  of  Heh.  liil.  IT  and  24.  Sm  aboie, 
p.66T. 
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and  in  Corinth.^  It  would  seem  from  the  Didache^  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  custom  of  appointing  such  ofiBcers, 
though  common,  was  not  universal  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century .^  Where  apostles  and  prophets 
were  as  numerous  as  they  were  in  the  churches  with 
which  the  author  of  the  Didache  was  acquainted,  it  was, 
of  course,  natural  that  the  oflBcial  development  should  be 
slower  than  in  some  other  parts  of  Christendom.  But  even 
in  places  where  the  need  of  officers  was  later  in  making 
itself  felt,  the  influence  of  other  parts  of  the  one  church 
of  Christ,  whose  unity  was  so  strongly  emphasized,  soon 
led  to  their  appointment,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  there  were  bishops  (and  deacons)  almost 
everywhere.^ 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  these  bishops  as 
possessing  in  the  beginning  an  ofiicial  status  in  the  church, 
in  such  a  sense  that  they  had  an  absolute  right  to  bear 
rule,  and  could  insist  upon  the  obedience  and  submission 
of  their  brethren.  The  ability  to  rule  in  the  church 
was  as  much  a  charisma  or  divine  gift  as  the  ability  to 
teach  or  prophesy,*  and  if  any  one  was  appointed  to  the 

1  Of.  Clement :  Ad  Cor.  42,  44.  a  Didache,  XV.  1. 

*  The  deacons,  who  are  commonly  mentioned  with  the  bishops  In  oar 
sources  (Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8  sq. ;  Didache,  XV. ;  Clement :  Ad  Cor.  42),  were 
evidently  nothing  more  than  the  a.ssistants  of  the  latter.  That  is  what  the 
literature  of  the  second  and  following  centuries,  in  which  their  relation  to 
the  bishops  is  explicitly  stated,  shows  them  to  have  been  then,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  title  itself,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  always  mentioned  after  bishops, 
and  that  no  additional  qualifications  are  demanded  of  them,  confirms  the 
assumption  that  they  were  the  same  from  the  beginning.  Our  second-cen- 
tury sources  show  that  they  assisted  the  bishop  in  the  conduct  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, in  the  dispensing  of  alms  by  informing  him  of  the  needs  of  the  brethren 
and  ministering  to  them  in  accordance  with  his  directions,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  discipline,  by  bringing  to  his  knowledge  such  offences  as  needed  at- 
tention. As  they  were  servants,  or  assistants  simply,  not  rulers,  they  might  be 
taken  from  the  younger  brethren,  and  very  likely  commonly  were ;  but  they 
must  be  men  of  thoroughly  approved  character  (compare,  for  instance,  1  Tim. 
iii.  8  sq.  and  Didachp,  XV.).  In  the  Didache  the  qualifications  demanded 
are  the  same  for  both  bishops  and  deacons:  they  must  be  worthy  of  the 
Lord,  meek,  free  from  avarice,  true,  and  approved.  In  First  Timothy,  where 
the  qualifications  are  given  with  greater  fulness,  it  is  required  of  the  bishop, 
but  not  of  the  deacon,  that  lie  shall  be  no  novice  or  neophyte  (i«60vros). 

The  word  SidKOPos  is  used  some  thirty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in 
an  ofiicial  sense  apparently  only  in  the  passages  already  referred  to  (Phil.  i. 
1;  ITim.  iii.  8  and  12). 

*  Compare  1  Cor.  xii.  28  and  Rom.  xii.  8. 
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office  of  bishop,  it  was  simply  because  it  was  believed  that 
he  had  been  ciilleil  by  God  to  such  oflice.'  The  appoint- 
ment was  originally  only  the  recognition  by  the  church  d 
his  possession  of  a  uliarisniA  fitting  him  for  special  service. 
And  so  his  light  to  hold  o£Gce  and  to  discharge  its  duties 
wasi  dependent  upon  his  brethren's  recognition  of  his 
divine  call.  If  at  any  time  they  doubted  his  possession 
of  the  requisite  gifts;  if  at  any  time  they  doubted  whether 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  him  authorizing  him  to  lead  the 
services,  to  dispense  alma,  to  administer  discipline,  to  pro- 
claim the  divine  truths  learned  from  God's  inspired  wit 
nesses,  —  they  could  i-efuse  to  permit  him  to  exercise  his 
functions,  and  could  refuse  to  follow  him  and  to  listen  to 
his  woi-ds.  His  right  was  thus  no  more  a  legal  right  than 
that  of  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers.  Me  was  sim- 
ply a  auljstitute  for  the  latter,  and  his  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives were  no  greater  than  theirs  had  been.  Indeed. 
the  presence  of  an  apostle,  prophet,  or  teacher  might  at 
any  time  make  his  offices  entirely  unnecessary.  But  as 
time  passed,  and  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  bishops 
became  more  complicated  and  pressing,  and  the  need  of 
regularity  and  order  mom  apjiarcnt,  it  wai  inevitable  th.it 
a  feeling  should  grow  up  that  the  control  of  the  affairs 
of  a  particular  church  should  remain  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  its  bishops,  and  should  not  be  committed  to  such 
apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  as  might  chance  to  appear, 
especially  since  they  were  growing  fewer  year  by  year.  It 
was  inevitable,  as  a  result  of  this,  that  the  bishops  should 
increasingly  regard  themselves,  and  be  regarded  by  their 
brethren,  as  possessed  of  certain  exclusive  rights  of  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  deprived.  This  feeling  we  first  find 
voiced  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he 
says,  "Those  [bishops],  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by 
them  [that  is,  by  the  apostles],  or  afterwards  by  other  men 

■  Compare  Actf  ix.  28;  "Take  heed  unio  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  It 
thewMchlhellolyGhoilhalhniiideijoubishops."  Itmaybedoubted,  bowerer, 
wlietber  irIaKoroi  la  Ui  be  taken  in  this  passage  Id  an  offit'lnl  sense ;  whether  il 
is  not  rather  to  be  uiiderstond  In  tbo  sense  of  natural  overseers  upon  nbom  i 
spn'i.-il  responsibility  devolved  because  o(  their  age  and  maturity.  And  (Jh 
doubt  Is  conlirined  by  the  lack  of  a  reference  to  bishops  in  Eph.  iv.  11. 
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of  repute  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  church,  and  have 
ministered  unblamably  to  the  flock  of  Christ  in  lowliness 
of  mind,  peacefully  and  with  all  modesty,  and  for  a  long 
time  have  borne  a  good  report  with  all,  these  men  we  con- 
sider to  be  unjustly  thrust  out  from  their  ministration. 
For  it  will  be  no  light  sin  to  us  if  we  thrust  out  those  who 
have  offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop's  ofl&ce  unblamably 
and  holily."  ^  The  epistle  in  which  these  words  occur  was 
called  forth  by  the  existence  of  trouble  in  the  Coiinthian 
church,  apparently  due  to  a  conflict  between  those  who 
believed  that,  when  men  possessed  of  special  inspiration 
were  on  hand,  they  should  take  precedence  even  of  the 
regular  officers  of  the  church,  and  should  have  the  con- 
duct of  the  religious  services,  together  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  charity  of  the  church;  and  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  maintained  that  the  duly  appointed 
oflBcers  should  remain  constantly  in  full  control.  The 
majority  of  the  church  evidently  sympathized  with  the 
former,  and  the  result  was  that  some  of  the  bishops,  who 
made  a  stand  against  them,  were  deposed  from  ofl&ce.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  Clement's  epistle  was 
written  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  in- 
structive to  notice  the  way  in  which  the  trouble  is  dealt 
with.  The  author  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  merits  of 
the  particular  case  in  hand.  He  institutes  no  inquiry  as 
to  the  character  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  who  were 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Evidently,  for  aught  he  knew 
to  the  contrary,  they  were  true  prophets,  and  their  teach- 
ing was  entirely  sound;  but  he  insists  that  in  any  case 
the  conduct  of  the  services  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
duly  appointed  oflficers,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  any 
part  except  under  their  direction  or  with  their  consent. 
He  asserts  distinctly  that  the  church  is  subject  to  its 
oflficers  in  all  respects,  and  that  it  has  no  right  to  disobey 
or  to  rebel  against  them,  or  to  remove  them  from  oflfice  so 
long  as  they  do  not  disgrace  their  position  by  immorality 
and  irreligion ;  and  he  bases  his  principle  not  upon  custom 
or  expediency,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  upon  the  will 

1  Clement :  Ad  Cor.  44. 
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of  God.  God  Bent  forth  Christ,  Christ  sent  forth  the 
apostliis,  and  they  iu  turn  appointed  histhojis  auil  deacom, 
so  that  tile  bishops  and  deacons  hold  their  office  by  divine 
right.^  The  significance  of  this  principle  for  tlie  subse- 
quent history  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
church  can  hardly  be  ovei'cstimated.^  But  into  that  sub- 
sequent  history  we  cannot  enter  here.  Jt  is  enough  to  see 
the  principle  clearly  and  explicitly  avowed  in  a  letter  sent 
by  the  church  of  Rome  to  the  church  of  Corinth  before 
the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  future  greatness  of  the 
church  of  Rome  was  already  foreshadowed,  not  simply  in 
the  interest  it  felt  in  the  foriunes  of  a  sister  church,  and 
in  the  responsibility  it  assumed  for  the  settlement  of  tiiat 
church's  difficulties,  but  also  in  the  cleftrness  of  vision  and 
in  the  resoluteness  of  purpose  with  which  it  entered  upon 
thiit  development  in  which  it  has  always  led  tlie  world. 

The  bisho{>s  and  deacons,  whom  we  have  been  congide^ 
ing.  did  not  belong  to  the  church  at  large  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  did.  The; 
served  the  local  congregation  primarily,  not  the  univereal 
church,  and  their  official  position  gave  them  no  rights  in 
other  congregations  than  their  own.  And  yet  the  local 
congregation  was  not  an  independent  and  separate  church: 

>  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  Ihe  laj'ing  on  of  hands,  or 
ordination,  came  finally  to  be  regarded  as  the  bestowal  ot  special  dirine 
grace  thron^h  which  a  man  wa/i  made  an  officer  by  Qod,  and  had  imparted 
to  him  an  indelible  characMr.  In  the  beginning  the  laying  on  ol  hands  signi- 
fied nothing  of  the  Hurt.  In  the  apostolic  age  it  was  nothing  more  than 
the  public  recognition  ot  a  person's  call  to  a  particular  service.  The  person 
was  supposed  to  hare  the  grace  or  charisma  already.  It  n-as  the  pofixcssioii 
o[  it  which  constituted  his  call,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  virtue  of 
efiicacj  in  the  laying  on  of  bands  which  followed  (compare  Acls  vi.  3,  ll, 
liLi.  1.3.  nndlTim.  iv.  14). 

The  laying  nn  of  hands  Is  mentioned  also  In  2  Tim.  i.  6,  where  hands  an 
Inid  upon  Timothy  by  Paul;  in  Acts  ix.  IT,  where  hands  are  laid  upon  Paul 
immedintely  aflor  bis  conversion  by  Ananias,  an  ordinary  disciple;  and  in 
Acts  Tiii.  17  and  lii.  fi,  where  hands  are  laid  upon  new  converts  by  a|Hstles 
in  order  that  tliey  may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Che  last  two  pnssayes  Ibc 
later  conception  of  the  act  is  rore.ihatli>wcd,  but  as  the  rite  ot  conlirmallon, 
not  ot  ordination. 

'  Cf.  Sohni,  I.e.  S.  157  aq.  Sohm  is  certainly  right  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  principle  voiced  In  Clement's  epistle,  but  he  goes  loo  far 
when  he  makes  that  epistle  rcsponsililo  tor  the  principle  itsolC  and  for  Ite 
results  to  which  it  led.  Clement  doubtless  Bimply  gave  utterance  to  a  prin- 
ciple already  recognized  generally  in  Rome  and  by  many  even  in  Coriath. 
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it  was  only  a  manifestation  of  the  one  church  of  Christ, 
and,  as  such,  constituted  one  body  with  all  sister  congre- 
gations everywhere.  And  hence  the  conception  of  a  uni- 
versal episcopate  ruling  the  universal  church  was  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  conception  of  a  local  episcopate  ruling 
the  local  congregation.  But  the  conception,  though  im- 
plicitly wrapped  up  in  the  original  idea  of  the  bishops  as 
substitutes  or  successors  of  the  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers,  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  a  later  time. 

During  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing  the 
churches,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  were 
ruled  each  by  a  number  of  bishops.  The  substitution  of 
a  single  bishop  for  the  original  plurality  was  the  result 
of  a  process  which  followed  inevitably  upon  the  principle 
avowed  in  the  epistle  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  the  church 
of  Corinth ;  but  that  process  lies  beyond  our  horizon  and 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  Nor  can  we  enter  here  upon 
the  steps  by  which  the  elder  brethren  of  the  apostolic 
age  developed  into  the  official  presbyters  of  the  second 
and  following  centuries.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  —  that  is,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century,  —  we  find  at  least  some  churches  in 
possession  of  regularly  appointed  bishops  and  deacons,  and 
we  find  the  principle  already  accepted  in  some  quarters 
that  they  are  officers  in  the  strict  sense,  and  as  such  have 
a  right  to  exercise  the  functions  attaching  to  their  position, 
which  no  inspired  man,  nor  even  the  church  itself,  can 
deny  them,  except  on  the  ground  of  malfeasance  of  office. 
When  this  principle,  so  distinctly  voiced  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  was  adopted  by  the  church  at  large,  as  it  was  during 
the  second  century,  that  church  was  organized  in  a  true 
sense,  and  its  institutional  character  was  an  established 
fact.  The  change  from  the  original  condition  of  things 
was  stupendous,  bat  the  process  by  which  the  change  was 
wrought  was  gradual  and  entirely  natural,  as  has  been 
seen.     It  did  not  mean  the  loss  of  the  primitive  belief  in 

>  Upon  the  rise  of  monarchical  episcopacy  and  apon  the  evolution  ol  an 
official  eldership  out  of  the  unofficial  elder  brethren  of  the  earliest  days,  see 
especially  Sohm,  l.c,  S.  Ii5  sq. 
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the  presence  oi  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  spcciiil  iru^piratioD 
of  certain  individuals  and  their  enjoyment  of  immediate 
revelations  from  on  high ;  but  it  did  mean  the  subjecttoa 
of  spirit  to  law  and  of  the  individual  to  the  institution, 
and  thus  foreshadowed  the  rise  of  Catholicism, 
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Dvatb,  Paul's  coDt>eptinn  of,  I3&,  133. 

Death  of  Jesus.     Bee  Chritt. 

Decree  of  conncll  of  Jerusalpm.  Sll  hi. 

Demas,  2S6  n.,  3!IT,  407  n.,  117.  424.  tM. 

Demetrius  the  sllrersmilfa,  2Slsq.,34;, 

Derbe.  ITS,  189. 

Dlonystos  Ibe  Areopagite,  2S9,  431. 

DIotrephes.  021. 

Docctisio,  503,5811,  617. 

Domitian,  treatment  ot  Jews,  5G6:  ol 

Christians.    See  Perieevlion. 
Domitrlla,  631. 

Ehionltea,  SfTT. 

Elders,  I'll,  2fl8,  SM  sq.,  663,  G71. 

Election,  Hccordlng  to   Pnnl,  141  n.: 

commtia  conception  ot,  4'!0sq. 
Elymos.    Bee  Bar-Jain. 
Epsnetns  of  Asia,  276,  2KT,  424. 
EpBphtSB  of  Colossa.',   ;tT4.  3KS.  39T. 

41&n.,421,4.'M. 
Epaphmditus   ot    PhillppI,   240.  3S6, 

3I»sq.,  397,414,  434.431. 
Eplipsl.-ins,  Epistle  to.  notaddresied  la 

church  ot    Epiiesus.   275;    plaee  ol 

composition,  353,  36*  eq.;  poipoM 
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and  contents  of,  377  sq. ;  recipients 
of,  379  sq. ;  authenticity  of,  382  sq. 

Ephesians,  note  of  introduction  ad- 
dressed to,  275  sq. 

Ephesus,  worli:  of  Paul  in,  276  sq. ;  work 
of  John  in,  606  sq. ;  conditions  late 
in  first  century,  625  sq. 

Epictetus,  449  sq. 

Erastus  of  Corinth,  267,  276,  410,  423. 

Esseuism,  influence  not  felt  in  Kome, 
337;  influence  not  felt  in  Ck>lossffi, 

Ethics  of  church  at  large,  506  sq. 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  conversion  of,  100. 
Eubulus  of  Rome,  397,  414,  424,  iU, 
Eunice,  4^. 

Euo<lia  of  Philippi,  240,  256,  424. 
Eutychus  of  Troas,  424. 
Exorcists  in  Ephesus,  286. 

Faith,  Paul's  view  of,  141;  common 
conception  of,  458  sq. ;  conception 
of,  in  Hebrews,  473  sq. ;  conception 
of,  in  John,  498. 

Fatherhood  of  God,  16,  447,  507  sq., 
582. 

Felix  the  procurator,  351,  357  sq. 

Festus  the  procurator,  348,  353, 
355  sq. 

Flavius  Clement,  631. 

Flesh,  Paul's  conception  of,  123 ;  treat- 
ment of,  urged  by  Paul,  136. 

Forgiveness,  according  to  Paul,  145. 

Fortunatus  of  Corinth,  269,  299, 423. 

Gains  of  Asia,  620  sq. 

Gains  of  Corinth,  267,  269,  271,  423. 

Gains  of  Der))e,  424. 

Gains  of  Macedonia,  256,  424. 

Galatia,  evangelization  of,  172  sq. 

Galatians,  Epistle  to,  recipients  of, 
178  sq. ;  purpose  and  contents  of, 
221  sq. ;  place  and  date  of  composi- 
tion, 226  sq. 

Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  270,  347. 

Gamaliel,  84. 

Gentiles,  Jesus'  attitude  toward,  26; 
earliest  missionary  work  among, 
101  sq.,  108 ;  Paul's  attitude  toward, 
146, 183. 

Gontile  church,  origin  of,  110  sq. 

Gessius  Florus  the  procurator,  561. 

Glossolalia,  50  sq.,  308,  521  sq.,  526. 

Gnostics,  502  sq.,  586,  617,  624. 

(xospels,  origin  of,  568  sq. ;  as  bonds  of 
unity,  643. 


Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  date,  463 ;  Chris- 
tianity of,  463  sq. ;  recipients  of,  463 
sq.;  purpose  of,  469;  contents  of, 
470  sq. 

Hellenists,  in  early  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, 76. 

Heresy,  effect  of,  644. 

Herihas  of  Ephesus,  424,  432. 

Hermas  of  Rome,  432. 

Hermes  of  Ephesus,  424. 

Hermogenes  of  Ephesus,  280,  424. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  93,  559. 

Herod  Agrippa  XL,  348,  355. 

Herodion  of  Ephesus,  277,  424,  427. 

Holiness,  509  sq. 

Holy  Spirit.    See  Spirit, 

Hospitality,  639. 

House-churches  in  Ephesus,  278. 

Hymenasus,  280,  424. 

Iconium,  178, 188. 

Idols,  eating  of  meats  offered  to,  303 sq. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  500. 

Illyricum,  254,  412. 

Infant  baptism.    See  Baptism, 

Inspiration  of  apostles,  prophets,  etc., 

526,  653  sq. 
Interpretation,  gift  of,  526. 

James,  brother  of  the  Lord,  198,  199, 
209  sq.,  340,  549  sq. 

James,  epistle  of,  Christianity  of, 
446  sq. 

James,  epistle  of,  authorship  and  com- 
position, 579  sq. 

James,  son  of  Zebedee,  death  of,  93, 
199. 

Jason  of  Thcssalonica,  245, 347  n.,  423. 

Jerusalem,  church  of,  later  history, 
559  sq. 

Jerusalem,  council  of,  194  sq.,  208  sq. 

Jerusalem,  destruction  of,  546  sq., 
562  sq. 

Jesus.    See  Christ. 

Jesus  Justus,  397,  424,  427.  434. 

Jewish  Christianity,  early  days  of, 
36  sq. 

Jewish  Christians,  in  later  church  at 
Jerusalem,  312 ;  in  Corinth,  315. 

Jewish  law.    See  Law. 

Jewish  war,  561  sq. 

Jews,  Paul's  attitude  toward,  162, 182 
sq.,  334  sq. ;  Paul's  preaching  to  in 
Ephesus,  284;  in  Philippi,  239;  in 
Thessalonica,  216  sq. ;  in  Bercca,  254 
sq.;  in  Corinth,  267  sq.;  God's  treat- 


mont  ol,  ttcMnlina  to  Piul.  3M  sq. ; 
uipullul   tmni  Konin  by  Claadiiu, 

■■im*q. 

Jbws  ill  PiilUpiii,  tmublH  calueil  by, 

SBBRq. 
Juhuminc  wrillii(;>,  ChrlHtinitity   at, 

48T  Kq. ;  PauUnlstn  oi,  488  sq. 
John  tba  a[K>«l1i,  at  cnuindJ  o(  Jera- 

Hftlem,  IW:  Istor  (wn«r  of,  606;  in 

EiihOHiw,  flOfl  mi. 
John,  Oospol  of,  purpoM  and  pUii, 

0(K)  wi. ;  uiillu<ni1iii>.  HU  tq. 
Joha.  first  EpUtIo  ut,  617  w). 
Jnhii,  Hnoonil  EpUtle  at.  tua 
John.  Thiril  Kiiiitls  of,  030. 
Jnhn,  Itovolalloa  □(.    Sua  Apoeaiypie . 
John  tho  {laptlit,  9  tq.;  dUclplus  ut. 

11.  2W>iq,;  lAW. 
John  Mark.    8eo  JVurJ:. 
John  tlic  prubfter,  621,  623  sq. 
JuiMtni,    1   sq, ;   enrly  Jewisli  ChHs- 

tiftllli'  ktticnde  toward,  M;  ul  tb« 

il L(i|>ertlon,  lOT  sq..  444;  prosvlytei 

of.  IStl. 
JudalK«r»,  193  (K).,  SIS,  {I4T;  in  Galo- 

tia,  21b  iq. ;  not  in  Corinth,  29e  sq., 

3fi«l    not  Id  CoIomib,   %7;    out   In 

PhlUppf,  SHIS;  not  in  Koine.  369,  3d4. 
Judaa,  bnitberot  Jesus,  5(iG  sq. 
Jndiu,  Epistle  of,  SSfi  sq. 
■liulKiiient,  .letvish  conception  or,  G. 
Julia.  434. 
JuDlos,  3TT,  2T8,  281.  2H8,  424,  4'2T.  G£3  ; 

apostloatifp  of.  IM9. 
J ostifl cation,  Paul's  doctrine  of,  139, 

143. 

KinRilom  of  God,  conreptinn  o[  Jews, 
7,  24,  2T  w].;  of  John  the  llaptist, 
12;  of  JesUH,  19  aq. ;  of  early  disoi- 
nloa.  41,  It2. 


Laodivea,  3ST,  r,25. 

Land  Ic  earn,  possible  recipients  of 
Epistle  to  EphesianH,  380. 

Law,  Panl's  fODCOptlon  of,  134,  138; 
Christian's  relation  to, according  lo 
Paul,  138  sq. ;  liinction  of.  occJinl- 
inc  to  Paai,  139;  Christ's  relatioii 
to,  according  to  Paul,  139. 

Lan,  the  Christian,  443  sq.,  41». 

Law,  the  Leviticat,  InHnence  upon  the 


Law.  the  Jewish,  John  the  Haptist'! 
attitude  toward,  13;  Jfsus'  attitud' 
toward,  25;  Hirl;  Ohristians'  atti 


Indn  toward.  E9.  M  w\. :  Christian') 
nilatloii  to,  anonliiiii  <"  ^'^-  'Wi 
liew  of  in  JabaDQlno  wtitiius,  4W. 

Ubvrtlnism.    8oii  ArttitiomiaaitiH. 

Lilierty.  Pnal's  doctrine  of.  J  ill,  301. 3%. 

UtB  of  primiUTO  (UixdpleB,  M  aq.,  <il 
Christiani  ot  world  ohun^,  SOS  «q. 

Lire,  the  Christian,  tu-conilii);  to  Paul, 
ira  U).,  'Xti ;  divinity  ol,  YSi,  141. 

Linus  of  Kome,  3!^,  414,  iH.  431,  431. 

tji^a,  Tt,nSsq. 

Lojcoa  in  Philo.  4T8. 

LoKosJ^hrislology,  of  Epistle  to  H(- 
brews.  4T8,  488;  of  ii.h-a.  4S8. 

U^\%.  424. 

Lord's  r>aj,  observance  of,  S43  sq. 

Lord's  Prayer,  631  sq. 

Lard's  Supper,  origin  of. (in  II,;  In  early 
churcli  al  Jonualem,  (i8  sq. ;  iu  Cor- 
inth, SOi;  luchnrchat  litrKe,S,V>ii<i.; 
Paul's  view  of,  30C,  530;  eonuDon 
conception  »(,  640. 

Love,  for  brethren,  SOS  bj.  ;  lor  God, 
807  sq. ;  fur  man,  508*]. 

Love.lawof,  acninlinsto  Jesns,SS>q.; 
HcuonllaR  ti>  James,  44G  sq. ;  accord-  . 
lug  to  Paul.  307  aii. 

Luelus,  434,  437. 

Lucius  ot  Cyrone,  424. 

Luke,  m.  414  sq.,  417,  434.  433  aq. 

Luke,  Gosiicl  ot.  4.13  sq..  5T4  sq. 

Lydia  ot  Phllippi,  340,  424. 

Lysias,  the  tribune.  348.  360. 

Lyslra.  178,  188. 


Maredonia.  evangel izatioD  o(,234!(|.i 
)>Hul'9  second  visit  to,  3^;  Paul's 
(innl  visit  to,  .138. 

Malta,  Paul  in,  3G1. 


Mana 


1,424. 


Marcion.  S02. 

Mark,  174.  331,  307,.41O,  433.  437.  4.'M. 

Mark,  Gospel  of,  E71  sq.  ;  relation  lo 

Peter,  CO)  Bq. 
Marriage  discussed  hy  Paul  (I.  Cor.), 

.103. 
Mary  of  Ephe.Nns,  277.  434,  437, 
Mnlthew.  Gospel  of,  E74  si|. 
Matthew,  Logla  of.     See  iMgia. 
Matthias,  appolntnieiit  to  Ibe  ApoHo- 

Messiah,  Jewish  conception  of.  8;  pre- 
eni.ilence  of,  acc<)nlinB  to  the  Jews. 
8;  John  tho  Baptist's  conceplv'n 
of,  10;  prlmltivo  JewUfaChriiUu 
idea  ot,  H. 
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Messiahship  of  Jesus,  early  disciples* 
idea  of,  42;  his  own  idea  of,  43; 
primitive  Jewish  Christian  proof  of, 
55  sq. ;  preached  by  Paul  at  Damas- 
cus, 103. 

Messianic  age,  Jewish  conception  of, 
5,7. 

Messianic  hope,  origin  of,  2 ;  develop- 
ment of,  6  ;  effect  of,  upon  Jesus, 
17  sq.  ;  effect  of,  upon  Jesus'  suc- 
cess, 31. 

Messianic  prophecy,  use  of,  by  early 
Jewish  Christians,  55  sq. 

Miletus,  Paul's  meeting  with  Ephesian 
elders  in,  ti38  sq. 

Miracles  in  the  early  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, 74  sq. 

Monarchical  episcopacy,  071. 

Narcissus,  278,  424. 

"  Nazarenes "  as  name  of  disciples, 
110. 

Nereus,  424. 

Nero  and  the  burning  of  Rome.  028  sq. 

Nero,  persecution  by.  See  Persecu- 
tion. 

Nicolaitans,  025  sq. 

Nicolas,  one  of  the  Seven,  79,  020. 

Nicopolis,  410. 

Niger,  424. 

Number  of  Christians  in  early  church 
at  Jerusalem,  80. 

Nymphas,  424. 

Old  Testament.    See  Scriptures, 

Olympas,  424. 

Onesimus  of  Colossie,  374,  390,  424, 

4.'H. 
Onesiphorus  of  Ephesus,  279,  397,  415, 

424,434. 
Ordination,  070  n. 
Organization  of  the  church,  045  sq. 

Pamphylia,  170. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  authenticity  of, 
398  sq. ;  Christianity  of,  403  sq. ;  in- 
tegrity of,  4(M  sq. ;  purpose  o(  re- 
dactor, 412  sq.  ;  date  of  redaction, 
413. 

Patrobas,  424. 

Paul,  Christianity  of,  113  sq. ;  early 
training,  114 ;  use  of  Scriptures,  115 ; 
intellectual  gifts,  110;  religious  char- 
acter, 117 ;  conversion,  119  sq. ;  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  123  8C|. ;  attitude 
toward  Gentiles,  14(),  183;  develoi>- 


ment  of  his  thought,  148 ;  relation  of 
his  teaching  to  that  of  Jesus,  149; 
influence  of  his  teaching  on  later 
generations,  149;  early  years  of 
Christian  life,  101  sq. ;  in  Arabia, 
101 ;  in  Damascus,  102  sq. ;  attitude 
toward  the  Jews,  102,  182  sq.  ; 
chronology  of  his  life,  l&t,  172, 
350  sq. ;  first  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
105 ;  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  100  sq. ;  al- 
leged visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.), 
170  sq. ;  in  Cyprus,  174  sq. ;  name  of, 
170;  in  Galatia,  178  sq.;  illness  of, 
177 ;  conflict  with  Judaizers,  192  sq. ; 
at  council  of  Jerusalem,  194  sq. ; 
apostleship  of,  not  recognized  at 
Jerusalem,  197;  rebukes  Peter  at 
Antioch,  204;  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  221  sq. ;  in  Macedonia,  239  sq. ; 
Epistles  to  the  Thes8alonians.250  sq.; 
in  Athens,  257  sq.  ;  in  Corinth, 
202  sq. ;  alleged  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(Acts zviii.),  274;  in  Ephesus,  275 sq.; 
condemned  to  the  arena  in  Ephesus, 
280;  lost  epistle  to  Corinthians,  2i)8, 
323  n.;  lost  epistle  of  Corinthians 
to  Paul,  299  sq. ;  First  Corinthians, 
300  sq. ;  Third  Epistle  to  Corinthians, 
311,  317  sq. ;  thorn  in  the  flesh,  319; 
Second  Corinthians,  321  sq. ;  final 
visit  to  Corinth,  324  sq. ;  Epistle  to 
Romans,  !{25  sq. ;  final  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  340  sq. ;  arrest  in  Jeru- 
salem, 343  sq.  ;  imprisonment  in 
Csesarea,  351  sq. ;  appeal  to  Csesar, 
348,  354;  address  before  Agrippa, 
355  sq. ;  journey  to  Rome,  359  sq.; 
in  Rome,  'SG2  sq. ;  Epistle  to  Colos- 
sians,  ^iOO  sq. ;  Epistle  to  Philemon, 
375 ;  attitude  toward  existing  soi>ial 
institutions,  370;  Epistle  to  Ephe- 
sians,  377  sq. ;  Epistle  to  Philippians. 
385  sq. ;  alleged  release,  415  sq. ;  al- 
legeil  journey  to  Spain,  415  sq. ;  trial 
and  final  condemnation,  420  sq. ; 
execution,  41.">,  420  sq.,  027 :  date  of 
death,  419;  disciples  and  compan- 
ions of,  423  sq. 

Pella,  503  sq. 

Pentecost,  significance  of,  48  sq. 

Perga,  17(». 

Pergamnm,  Christianity  in,  025  sq. 

Persecution,  in  Jern.salem,  91 ;  by  Nero, 
4.'K),  5i»3,  028  sq.;  l)y  Vespasian  (?), 
(wW ;  by  Titus  ( ?),  0.'K) ;  by  Domitian, 
030 sq.;  effect  of,  044. 


Pator,  lendcnihliiot.ln  (larly  I'liurcli  «t 
JoruKuleni,  47  iiq. ;  apprarAUcc  »( 
rlsali  JbsIW  t«,  in ;  HmiilMualal  dis- 
voDniv  ii(,  53  u). ;  pmu-'hsK  to  Cot^ 
nclliu.  101 M).  i  pBDl'a  MrM  tntarvlew 
witli,  lOS  aq. ;  ut  cmuiioII  of  .leTu- 
Mlcni,  UIU,  SW  sq.i  Kt  Aiitlocli, 
atnti).;  npiistlnof  tlm rlreumcisioii, 
av!:  pan;  ol,  In  CaMnih,  S91  sq.i 
Riitwlmiary  wurk  of,  688  iq.;  In 
Rome.  SOI  sq- ,  martynlDm  ol,  69:3 ; 
relation  lo  Uo«p<9l  of  Mark,  ms  m. ; 
lnfluoii»  on  Itomui  church,  tlOB  mi. 

F«u>T,  Flnit  K|ilsll«  ot,  Cbristiuiilj', 
i(Q«q.;  c(U)t«Qtji,4ia>q.:PauliaisQ], 
4(lfi*].;  puriHHwi, 4»4'J Aq. i  autlmrgMi), 
auS  »q„  5IW  nj. ;  data  uiil  place  ol 
oiiinpcMitlon,  Slla  tUf. 

Pctnr.  BhxukI  Epiatlo  at,  noo  »q. 

FliariHaM,  rKliKiuii*  ptlnoiiiles  of.  4: 
ftttltude  toimrd  earl;  Christians,  82. 

Fhihulvliiblft,  diurcli  ot.Oia. 

Philuinnn  of  CaloaSK,  :t74  xq..  424. 

i^iUeiDon,  E|d»lIo  ti>,  K3.  361  «q.,  3Tfi 


in   Co1(MB)anfl,    xa  »q.;     in  Jahn, 

494  fUj. 
RepenuncA.    Inrnlrateil   t>y  PvUn  ii 

PeniwuNi, .'.S ;  ctnpluulKBill&chiuih 

at InrRp.  4S7  sq. 
Beanrm'tiuni  Jt-triuli  ooncoption  ot, '< ; 

mul'fl  cnliceptiun   ot,  134,  3W;  In 

Hpiiitlni  to  Ttinmloniaiw.  3U:  oom. 

num  conception  of,  4JK  m]. 
SeBUrreotloD   ot   Christ.     See  Chriil. 

ReTHlatlou.     See  Apoeulyptt. 

Klghteousiiew,  Jewisb  cAnrrpUon  M. 
3,0;  Jobn  the  Baptist's  enDPopllan 
ot,  13;  Jpwish  CbrtsllHB  lilmot.m. 

Ri^teaosntits  of  faith,  US.  330 1^. 

KlglileonnuMiB  of  works.  14S,  330  nj. 

Roman  EoiiMre,  provtncn  ol,  111, 
helerogonelly  nf,  161 ;  prorliKial 
polior  of,  l.'i3  sq. :  unity  of.  103  iq.; 
ciiltiira  ot,  IAS  «q. ;  reI1|^0B  at,  \ii. 
167  1  etbicul  oii'liLion  nf ,  IIW,  ««>q.: 
BtlUudo  toward  Christianity,  HIT  aq. 

RnmiuiH,  Epistle  lo,  laj«l  ehaptal  %i- 
dratsal  to  Ephaius,  37S  sq. ;  purjwa* 
uid  i»ii>iriitM,  Xa  HI). 

Rome,  chuTfJi  ot,   32G.    328,  SRH  xi . 


nillipp),  PuiiVs  work  In,  2.%  sq. 
I'hill|i]>ian«.   Eplstlu    to,  wTlilen    In 

Bume,  3IH:   piirgHKB  ami  conl«nts, 

385  sq-i  Christology,  38H;  autlion- 

tieity,  333. 
Phlloof  Alexandria,  im,  VJH. 
PhiloloeuB.  424- 
Ph]B)tnn,4a4. 

Phojlm  ot  Cfinchrem.  275.  2T8, 124. 
PhjKeliiB  of  Epln'sna,  2S0,  424. 
Praise  in  worship,  630. 
Prayer,  530  sq. 
Prtahylers.    See  Elder». 
PrisdllB,  369.  273,276,276  Bq..292,  423, 

437  sq, 
Prophery,  SOS,  n3B. 
Prophuts.  627  Bq..  tiVI  aq..  <B1  sq. 
Provinces.    See  Roman  EaipiTC, 
Ptolema'iis,  310. 
Pudens  ot  Rome,  ;197.  414,  421,  4.1-1. 

Qnartus,  424. 

ReconciliatioD,    according    to    Paul. 


145  n. 

Saddiicees,    attitude     toward    sailj 

ChrlstianH.  Si. 
"Saints"  as  name  of  disciplva.  110. 
Salvatlon,  early  Jewish  Christian  idea 

ot,  &'<;  Paul's  doctrine  of,  1^1  m)., 

Grutllo   cout-cptlon   ot.   161   sq.;  In 

Ei^HlIe  lo  Hebrews.  473  sq. 
Samaria,  preaching  of  Gospel  In,  9S. 
Snritis,  Christianity  in,  62S. 
Sceva,  a  Jewish  priest,  2M7  n. 
Scriptures,  ns  osed  by  The  early  Jewish 

airlslians,  71:   Paul's  una  of,  tlS; 

as  used  by  Jews  of  difpoi^cD,  159; 

lis  a  Christian  book,  4S5:  in  Chri«- 

tinu  worship,  632. 
Secundas.  424. 
Seneca.  460  n. 
Sereius  Panlns,  proconsnl  of  Cyprus. 

176,  .W.  424. 
Seven,  llio,  appointment  ot.  77;  tnuc- 

tloos  of,  TB. 
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Sibylline  Oracles,  159. 

Silas.    See  Silvaiius. 

Siivanus,  230, 239  sq.,  2G9, 423, 426, 465 ; 
apostleship  of,  (>49. 

Simon  Maf^us,  iK). 

Sin,  Paul's  conception  of,  123. 

Slavery,  Paul's  attitado  toward,  37G. 

Smyrna,  church  of,  625. 

Sopater  of  Bercea,  424. 

Sosipater,  424,  427. 

Sosthenes  of  Corinth,  270. 

Spain,  Paul's  alleged  journey  to,  415  sq. 

Spirit,  presence  of,  a  characteristic  of 
the  Messianic  age,  8 ;  Jesus'  promise 
of,  32  sq. ;  work  of,  in  days  after 
Jesus'  death,  49 ;  activity  of,  at  Pen- 
tecost, 50 ;  activity  of,  in  early  church 
at  Jerusalem,  71  sq. ;  mediation  of, 
by  apostles,  97,  286;  me<iiated  by 
laying  on  of  hands.  98,  286;  Paul's 
conception  of,  132;  in  the  Christian, 
135  sq.,  307 ;  in  the  church,  518. 

Spiritual  gifts,  Paul's  view  of,  307. 

Stachys,  424. 

Stephanas  of  Corinth,  267,  269,  271, 
273,  2«.H»,  310,  423. 

Stephen,  73,  74,  79,  85  sq. ;  discourse 
of,  86  sq. 

Symeon  of  Antioch,  424. 

Symeon,  son  of  (^lopas,  564  sq. 

Synoptic  gospels,  Christianity  of, 
4(>2  8q. 

Syntyche  of  Philippi,  240,  256,  424. 

Synzygus  of  Philippi,  240,  256,  424. 

Tarsus.  113,  l\\s. 

Teachers,  640  sq.,  CtTA  sq. 

Teaching,  gift  of,  528  sq. 

Tertius,  424. 

Thessalonians,     Paul's    Epistles    to, 

2.'i0sq. 
Thessalonica,  Paul's  work  in,  244  sq. 
Theudas,  S^  n. 


Thyatira,  Christianity  in,  625  sq. 

Timothy,  231, 239 sq.,  249,  257, 2l»9, 276, 
297,  :U)0,  310,  321,  38<»,  396  «!.,  423, 
428 ;  circumcision  of, 232  sq. ;  epistles 
of  Paul  to,  398  sq. ;  genuine  notes  of 
Paul  to,  279,  405  sq. ;  apostleship  of, 
619. 

Titus,  companion  of  Paul,  194,  310  n., 
320  sq.,  397, 423,  429  sq.,  4M ;  epistle 
of  Paul  to,  398  sq. ;  genuine  note  of 
Paul  to,  410  sq. 

Titus,  emperor  of  Rome,  561 ;  attitude 
toward  Christians.  See  Persecution. 

Titus,  Justus  of  Corinth,  268, 26!),  424. 

Tongues,  gift  of.    See  Olossolalia. 

Trajan,  treatment  of  Jews,  566. 

Troas,  284,  287,  aJ9,  407,  410;  Paul's 
vision  in,  235. 

Trophimus  of  Asia,  314,  407, 410, 423. 

TryphaBua,  424. 

Tryphosa,  421. 

Twelve,  Paul  compared  with,  in  Cor- 
inth, 314;  use  of  term,  646  sq.  See 
also  Apostles. 

Tychicns  of  Asia,  374,  377,  382,  396, 
410,  417,  423,  4IM. 

Tyrannus,  school  of,  in  Ephesus, 284  sq. 

Tyre,  339. 

Unity  of  the  church,  636  sq. 
Urbanus,  424. 

Vespasian,  treatment  of  the  Jews, 
5<>1,  566:  of  the  Christians.  See 
Persecution. 

"  We  "  passages  in  Acts,  173  n.,  2;%  sq., 

a38,  359,  362. 
Women  in  religious  services,  305,  .T08. 
Worship  in  early  church  of  Jerusalem, 

(>8;  in  the  church  at  large,  520  sq. 

Zenas,  411,  424. 
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•  •  It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  critical  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the 
present  state  of  research  in  Germany." — Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 

•*  Canon  Driver  has  arranged  his  material  excellently,  is  succinct 
without  being  hurried  or  unclear,  and  treats  the  various  critical  prob- 
lems involved  with  admirable  fairness  and  good  judgment." 

—Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 

*'His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,  unbiassed,  and  inde- 
pendent It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  ,  .  The  service, 
which  his  book  will  render  in  the  present  confusion  of  mind  on  this 
great  subject,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated." — The  London  Times. 

* '  As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language 
equal  to  this  *  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament' 
for  the  student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  modem  criticism 
thinks  about  the  Bible." — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Outlook, 

"The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treat- 
ment, reverent  in  its  tone,  S3rmpathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  its 
recognition  of  difficulties,  conservative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word)  in  its  statement  of  results." 

— Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  in  the  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 

"  In  working  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  each  book  in 
order  and  goes  through  it  with  marvelous  and  microscopic  care. 
Every  verse,  every  clause,  word  by  word,  is  sifted  and  weighed,  and 
its  place  in  the  literary  organism  decided  upon." 

—  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

•*  It  contains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  have 
been  waiting.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is  excellent ;  it  will  be  found 
helpful,  characterized  as  it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  of 
mind,  which,  when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  de- 
grees of  probability." — New  World, 

**  .  .  .  Canon  Driver's  book  is  characterized  throughout  by 
thorough  Christian  scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the 
expression  of  mere  opinions,  candor  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  of 
the  necessary  inferences  from  them,  and  the  devout  recognition  of 
the  divine  inworking  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokens  of  divine  insjnration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  em- 
bodies it," — Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune. 
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Christian  Ethics, 

By  NEWMAN  5MYTH.  D.D.,  New  Haven. 


Cnnrn  8vo,  508  pages,  $2.50  net. 


•'As  this  book  19  thelatcBl.soit  is  the  fullest  and  most  anfactive 

tmenl  nf  the  subject  that  we  are  familiar  with.     Patient  anil  cx- 

huuslive  in  its  method  of  inquiry,  and  stimaiatinc  and  suggestive  la 

Ihc  Ionic  it  hanclles,  we  are  confident  that  it  wiB  be  a  help  to  Ihe 

task  at  the  moral  understanding  and  interpretation  of  human  lite-" 

—  TJU  Living  Chunk. 

"  Thisbook  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value.  It  is  an  hunar  to  American  scholarship  and  American  Clin»- 
tiun  thinking.  It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wrought  out  with  re- 
markable grasp  of  conception,  and  power  of  just  an^ysis,  fullness  of 
intormutioo,  ricliucss  of  thought,  and  affluence  of  apt  and  luminuus; 
illustration.  Its  style  is  singularly  clear,  simple,  facile,  and  strong. 
Too  much  gratification  can  lordly  be  expressed  at  the  way  the  author 
lifts  the  whole  subject  of  ethics  up  out  of  the  slough  of  racrenatural- 
ism  into  its  own  place,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  the  COns- 
tian  revelation  and  vision," — Tli/  Ad-.anu. 


Thesubjec  ....      _^ 

lations,  theoretical  and  practical,  natural  and  revealed,  individual 
and  social,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  To  enthrone  the  personal  Christ 
as  the  true  content  of  the  ethical  ideal,  to  show  how  tnis  ideal  is  re- 
alized in  Christian  consciousness  and  how  applied  in  the  varied  de- 
partments of  practical  life— these  are  the  main  objects  of  (he  book 
and  no  objects  coiUd  be  loftier." — Thi  Congrigaiionaliii. 

"  It  is  a  noble  book.  So  far  as  I  know  Ethics  have  hitherto  been 
treated  exclusively  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  as  though 
there  were  no  prophet  of  the  Moral  Law  whose  interpretation  of  it 
we  accept  as  final  and  authoritative.  In  treating  Ethics  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  Professor  Smyth  has  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution both  philosophically  and  practically.  His  well-balanced 
statement  of  the  Christian  sociological  principles,  his  moderate  and 
well-balanced  statement  of  the  rdations  of  Uie  Church  to  sociolog- 
ical evolution,  and  his  exposition  of  the  duties  of  an  agpostic  towam 
the  God  who  is  unknoivn  to  bitn,  and  yet  whose  existence  is  not 
denied,  strike  me  as  among  the  most  admirable  features  of  a  biiok 
admirable  throughout,  which  I  hope  may  iind  its  way  into  our  Chris- 
tian schools  aad  seminaries  as  a  text-book." 

—Extract  from  a  Ltttr  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 
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Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College, 
Ulasgow ;  Author  of  "  The  Training  of  the  Twelve,*'  **  The  Humilia- 
tion of  Christ,'*  **  The  Kingdom  of  Qod,"  etc. 


Crown  8vo,  528  pages,  $2.50  net 


Professor  Bruce's  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetics, 
but  an  apologetic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference 
to  whatever  in  our  intellectual  environment  makes  faith  difficult  at 
the  present  time. 

It  addresses  itself  to  men  whose  sympathies  are  with  Christianity, 
and  discusses  the  topics  of  pressing  concern — the  burning  questions 
of  the  hour.  It  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of 
received  belief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer. 

**  The  book  throughout  exhibits  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
conscientious,  independent,  expert  and  devout  Biblical  scholarship, 
and  it  is  of  permanent  value." — The  Congregationalist. 

'  *  The  practical  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank." — The  Independent, 

**  A  patient  and  scholarly  presentation  of  Christianity  under 
aspects  best  fitted  to  commend  it  to  *  ingenuous  and  truth-loving 
minds.'  " — The  Nation, 

*'The  book  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to  those  who  propose  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times." — Western  Christian  Advocate, 

**  Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  any  difficulty, 
and  he  constantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-mindea.  For  this 
reason  he  wins  from  the  start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  reader." — 
Advance, 

•'  Its  admirable  spirit,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  its  arguments, 
will  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  those  who 
are  outside  of  Christianity,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  infidels." — 
New  York  Tribune. 

'*  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh  and  convincing  manner.  Scarcely 
anyone  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  what 
the  result  of  the  higher  cnticism  is  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  history  and  religion  of  Israel."— v///</<?zYr  Re^'icw, 

**  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  more 
stimulating  to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat 
that  this  volume  is  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and 
sharpest  defence  of  Christianity  that  has  ever  been  written.  No 
theological  library  should  be  without  it." — Ziotis  Herald, 
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which  make  it  a  very  readable  book." —  Tki  AVai  Yori  Ot-irr 

"Inlrinsically  this  volume  13  worthy  of  a  foremost  plsce  in  oni 
modem  literature  .  .  .  We  have  no  work  on  the  subject  in  Bcgltsh 
equal  to  It.  for  variety  and  range,  clearness  of  statement,  judicious 

guidance,  and  catholicity  of  tone." — Landen  NtiKenf^rmiit  and  Inde- 
pmdtnt. 


"  It  is  to  me  quite  a  marvel  how  a  book  of  this  kind  (Fisher^ 
■Hiatory  of  Christian  Doctrine')  can  be  written  so  accurately  to 
scale.  It  couM  ocly  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very  complete  cotn- 
mand  of  all  the  pcnoda."— Pkof.  William  Sanuav,  Oxford. 

"  It  presents  so  many  new  and  fresh  points  and  is  so  thoroo^bl)- 
treated,  and  briuga  into  view  contemporaneous  tliougbl,  especially 

pleasure  to  go  back  to  it  again  and  again." — Bishop  John  F.  Hukst. 

"  Throughout  there  is  manifest  wide  reading,  careful  prepara- 
tion, spirit  and  good  judgment," ~-PAiiade//>Aia  Prtsbyterian. 

■' The  language  and  style  are  alike  delightfully  fresh  and  eiisv 
.  .  .  A  book  which  will  be  found  both  stimulating  and  instructivi: 
to  the  student  of  theology."— 7"*/  Churchman. 

"  Professor  Fisher  has  trained  the  public  to  expect  the  excellen- 
cies of  scholarship,  caador,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lucidity 
and  elegance  of  style  in  whatever  comes  from  his  pen.  But  in  the 
present  work  he  has  surpassed  himself," — Prof.  J.  H.  Tiiavbr,  ^ 
Harvard  Divinity  Scheol. 

"  It  meets  the  severest  standard;  there  is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
thorough  research,  keenly  analytic  thought,  and  rarest  enrichment 
for  a  positive,  profound  and  learned  critic.  There  is  interpretative 
and  revealing  sympathy.  It  is  of  the  class  of  works  that  mark  epoch; 
in  their  several  deimrtments."—  The  Outlook. 

•'  As  a  first  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  Professor  Fisher'' 
volumo  has  the  merit  of  being  full,  accurate  and  interesting." 

— Prof.  Mabcvs  Dods. 

".  ,  ,  He  gathers  up,  reorganizes  and  presents  the  results  of 
Investigation  in  a  style  rarely  full  of  literary  charm." 

—  TAe  InttritT. 


%|g  International  Critiral  Cgmmnitarg 

on  t>)e  fioig  0criptttrt0  of  tl)e  (JDib  arib 

IStw  Sestamenta. 


EDITORS'    PREFACE. 


There  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  TAe  Cambridge  Bible  for  Sdiools^ 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students^  Tlu 
Speaker^s  Commentary^  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisc/ies 
Handbuch  zum  A,  T;  De  Wette's  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N,  T;  Meyer's  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kom- 
mentar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  das 
A,  T;  Lange's  Theologisch-homiletisches  Bibelwerk;  Nowack's 
Handkommentar  zum  A.  T. ;  Holtzmann's  Handkommentar 
zum  N.  T  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public ;  others  are  in  process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars    in    the    production    of    a    critical,    comprehensive 


EDITORS     PREFACE 

Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholar- 
ship, and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testamenu, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain, 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con- 
fessional, and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  ani) 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary,  Each 
section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  character;  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  and  Archaeological  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homiletical 
Exegesis.     The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  series. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY. 


■•♦^ 


The    following   eminent    Scholars   are   engaged    upon    the 
Volumes  named  below : — 


Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Samuel. 
Kings. 

Chronicles. 

Ezra  and 

Nehemiah. 

Psalms. 

Proverbs. 

Job. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Daniel. 

Minor  Prophets. 


THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Chbynb.  D.D..  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew. 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  White,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

G.  Buchanan  Gray.  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  Mans- 
field  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

\^No7u  Kcady. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith.  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of  He- 
brew, Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
P.  £.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Edward  Robinson 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological 
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**  No  one  could  be  better  qualified  than  Professor  Driver  to  write  a  critical 
and  exegetical  commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  His  previous  works  are  author- 
ities in  all  the  departments  involved;  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  lower  and  higher  criticism,  as  well  as  exegesis  and  Biblical  the- 
ology; .  .  .  the  interpretation  in  this  commentary  is  careful  and  sober  in  the 
main.  A  wealth  of  historical,  geographical,  and  philological  information  illus- 
trates, and  elucidates  both  the  narrative  and  the  discourses.  Valuable,  though 
concise,  excursuses  are  often  given."  —  Tht  Congre^ationalist. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  commentary 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  one  of  such  merit. 
This  I  Bnd  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  upon  Deuter- 
onomy." —  Professor  E.  L.  Curtis,  of  Yale  University. 

"  ITiis  volume  of  Professor  Driver's  is  marked  by  his  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  Old  Tes- 
tament thought.  The  author  Bnds  scope  for  displaying  his  well-known  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  con- 
structed lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  text."  —  Lotuion  Ath^nirum, 

*'  It  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  best  com- 
mentaries in  any  language  on  the  important  book  with  which  it  deals.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  most  painstaking  care  to  make  the  book  useful  to  thorough 
students."  —  Thg  Lutheran  Churchman, 

**  The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deuteronomy  are,  in  every  in- 
stance, considered  with  care,  insight,  and  critical  acumen.  The  student  who 
wishes  for  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  method  and  temper  of  the 
new  criticism,  will  find  advantage  in  consulting  the  pages  of  Dr.  Driver."  — 
Ziori's  Herald. 


$hc  Intcrtmtlouat  CTrttical  Cominentarg. 
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■■Th«  typographical  pxecption  of  Ihis  handsome  volume  is  w<irthy  of  Ihe 

scholarly  thBrscier  of  the  contents,  and  higher  praiie  eould  not  be  given  iL" 
—  Ptofcnor  C.  H.  Tov,  a/ /iartiarJ  UnivttsUy. 

'•  This  work  reprcsenis  Hie  Utcst  results  of  '  Scicnlific  Bihliol  Schulaiship," 
nnd  ts  such  has  the  grcateal  value  for  the  purely  crilical  student.  e»p«Ki»Uy  im 
the  side  o(  le»tu»l  and  literary  criticism."  —  TAt  i'kurck  StamlatJ. 

"I'ruressor  Mooic  hu  mure  than  sustained  his  scholarly  reputation  in  thit 
work,  which  gives  u  fot  the  first  lime  in  English  a  commcnluy  on  Jmls"  "" 
excelled,  if  indteil  e<)ualled,  in  any  languige  of  Ihe  worlj."  —  Ptufessoi 
L.  W.  IlAiTEN,  KfP.  E.  DUnnity  Sfhwt,  riiila<iflf'kia. 

"  Although  a  critical  commenlaiy,  this  woik  has  its  practical  uses,  .ind  by 
its  divisions,  headlines,  etc.,  it  is  admirably  adapted  lo  the  wants  of  all 
tiioughtful  students  o(  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  with  the  other  books  o(  the 
scries,  it  is  sure  lo  lind  its  way  into  Ibc  bands  of  pastors  and  schoUilv  Xt.'j- 
Tae-a.-^Porllond  ZUnS  Herald. 

"  Like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed  —  whilst  lo 
those  whose  means  of  securing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  is  simply  invaluable."  —  Edinbtir^  Scotsman. 

"  The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  indifference 
to  cfo^malism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  least  refreshing.  ...  It  is  a  noble 
ititroductiun  to  the  moral  forces,  ideas,  and  influences  that  controlled  Ibe 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a  historical  commentary,  with  a 
practical  end  in  view  should  be."  —  Tit  Indtfend/nl. 

"  Tbe  work  is  marked  by  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  by  scholarly  research,  by 
critical  acumen,  by  extensive  reading,  and  by  evident  familiarity  with  the 
Hebrew.  Many  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  are  valuable,  while  the 
index  at  the  close  is  serviceable  and  satisfactory."  —  Philadelphia  Pretbyleria*. 

"This  volume  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  series  for  accurate  and  wide 
scholarship  given  in  clear  and  strong  English,  ...  the  schcilarlv  reader  will 
lin<l  delight  in  the  perusal  of  tbis  admirable  commentary."  —  Zion's  Herald. 


"  fVig  deem  it  as  needful  for  the  studious  pastor  to  possess  himself 
of  these  volumes  as  to  obtain  the  best  dictionary  and  encyclopedia^ 

— The  Congregationaust. 
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In  point  of  scholarship,  of  accuracy,  of  originality,  this  last  addition  to  the 
scries  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  while  for  terseness  and  keenness  of  exegesis, 
wc  should  put  it  first  of  them  all.". —  The  Congregationalist. 

"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
study  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  the 
English  language,  and  to  students  and  clerg>'men  knowing  the  proper  use  of 
a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid."  —  The  Lutheran  Quarterly. 

"  Professor  Gould  has  done  his  work  well  and  thoroughly.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mentary is  an  admirable  example  of  the  critical  method  at  its  best.  .  .  .  The 
Word  study  .  .  .  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It  will  rank 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest  commentary  on  this  basal  Ciospel." —  The 
Christian  Intelligencer. 

"  It  will  give  the  student  the  vigorously  expressed  thought  of  a  very  thought- 
ful scholar."  —  The  Church  Standard. 

"  Dr.  Gould's  commentary  on  Mark  is  a  large  success,  .  .  .  and  a  credit  to 
American  scholarship.  .  .  .  He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  commentary  on 
Mark  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  true 
in  the  case  of  every  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs."  —  The  Biblical 
World. 

"The  volume  is  characterized  by  extensive  learning,  patient  attention  to 
details  and  a  fair  degree  of  caution."  —  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 

**  The  exegetical  portion  of  the  book  is  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gould  does  not  slavishly  follow 
any  authority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  concise  and 
clear."  —  The  Chicago  Standard, 

**  In  clear,  forcible  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  results  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treats 
these  various  subjects  with  the  hand  of  a  master."  —  Boston  Zion*s  Herald. 

"  The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  history  in  the  case.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  them  is  always  fresh  and 
scholarly,  and  oftentimes  helpful."  —  7 he  New  York  Observer. 
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ghc  InteriiattoHal  gvitUal  tfomwcntarg; 

■'//  (s  hiti;lly  necessary  li>   say  that  this  series  will  stand  first 
among  all  English  serial  cominenlanes  on  the  Bible" 

—  The  Uibucal  World. 
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In  the  author's  Critical  Introduction  tn  tbe  Commentary  is  containeii  a  full 
ticalmenl  of  a  large  number  of  important  topics  connected  with  the  sluJy  of 
Ihc  Gos[)el,  among  which  arc  the  (oUowine;  The  Author  of  the  Book  — The 
Sources  o(  the  Gospel  —  Object  and  ilan  of  the  Gospel  —  Giamctcrislics, 
Style  and   I-angnage  —  The  Integril)'  of  the  Gospel  —  'ITie  Text  —  Litenr; 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

If  this  Ciinmentaiy  has  any  special  features,  tbey  will  perhaps  Im  fonnil  in 
the  iltuMraticini  from  Jewish  writings,  in  the  abundance  of  Tercrcnces  to  the 
Sepluagiat,  and  to  the  Acts  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
frequent  quotations  of  tendetinus  in  llie  Ijlin  versions,  snit  in  Ihc  iltention 
which  has  been  paid,  both  in  (be  Introduction  and  throughout  tbe  Notes,  to 
the  marks  of  St.  Luke's  style. 

"It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  judgnicnl.  and 
sound  exegesis.  Il  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  and  will  take  an  honorable  place  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,"  —  Prof.  D.  D.  Sai.mond,  in  the  Crttieal  Revieiv. 

"  \Vc  arc  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  an<l  scientific  accuracy  of  Ihe  inter- 
pretations. ...  It  seems  to  us  thai  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  Ih>i>I> 
IS  common  sense,  fortitied  by  learning  and  piety."  —  Tie  Herald  and  PrtsbyW. 

"  An  important  work,  which  no  student  of  Ihe  Word  of  God  can  safdv 
neglect."—  Tki  CAurch  Standard. 

"The  author  has  both  the  scholar's  knowledge  and  the  scholar's  spirit 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  commentary.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
nothing  on  the  Third  Gospel  which  more  thoroughly  meets  the  wants  of  Ihe 
Biblical  scholar."—  The  Oullooi. 

"The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  chaslencd  and  reverent 
Christian,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  Gospel  of  ChrisI,  so  as  to  show 
Christ  in  his  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  character."—  Tke  Southern  Chureh- 

"  It  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  somewhat  scanty  stock  of 
first-class  commentaries  on  the  Third  Gospel.  By  its  scholarly  thoroughnesi 
it  well  sustains  the  reputation  whicti  the  Internatconal  Series  has  alrciHr 
won."  —  Prof.  J.  II.  ThaYkr,  of  Harvard  University. 

This  Tolumt  having  btin  so  recently  ptthliiheii,fnrlher  notices  are  nM  yil 


'gte  Sttt«rtiati0wal  (ifiKltiJcaX  (S^ommzntnxvi. 

"  JFbr  the  student  this  new  commentary  promises  to  be  indispen- 
sable''— The  Methodist  Recorder. 
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**  From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Sanday,  and  from  a  brief  examination  of  the 
book,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  our  best  critical  handbook  to  the  Epistle. 
It  combines  great  learning  with  practical  and  suggestive  interpretation."  — 
Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  scholarship,  and  of  unsurpassed  candor. 
The  introduction  and  detached  notes  arc  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
This  commentary  cannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  all 
earnest  students.  The  volume  augurs  well  for  the  scries  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber."—  Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 

"  The  scholarship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Sanday  give  assurance  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  will  be  both  scholarly  and  spiritual." 
—  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

"  The  work  of  the  authors  has  been  carefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
Acceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  Epistle.  The  exegesis  is 
acute  and  learned  .  .  .  The  authors  show  much  familiarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  calmness  and  lucidity."  —  New  York 
Observer, 

"  We  are  confident  that  this  commentary  will  find  a  place  in  every  thought- 
ful minister's  library.  One  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  authors  at  some 
points,  —  and  this  is  true  of  all  commentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  the  critical  study  of  Paul's  masterly  epis- 
tle." —  Zion^s  Advocate, 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
readers."  —  The  Church  Standard. 

"A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  brings  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. .  .  .  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  has 
been  employed  so  successfully  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  author's 
thought."  —  N.  Y.  Indepemlenl. 

"We  have  nothing  l>ut  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  critical,  but  excgctical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  conclusions  of  the  books  are 
very  numerous  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  commentary 
does  not  fail  to  speak  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  the  whole  word  of  God." 
The  Congregationalist, 
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